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Gbe  flDarcb  of  fivente 


THE  dramatic  stripping  from  Speaker 
Cannon  of  a  part  of  his  autocratic 
power  was  a  memorable  scene.  It 
was  the  first  step  toward  a  fair  and  effective 
reform  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  beautifully  done,  and 
done  in  a  kindly  way. 

The  immemorial  custom  was  that  the 
Speaker  should  appoint  the  all-powerful 
Committee  on  Rules  (as  well  as  all  other 
committees),  and  that  it  should  consist  of 
only  five  members  including  himself.  Two  of 
the  five  were  mere  courtesy  appointments  of 
opposition  members.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  Committee  consisted  of  three  men  — 
the  Speaker  himself  and  two  members  of  like 
mind,  of  his  own  choosing.  Of  these  three, 
two  were  a  majority  —  the  Speaker  himself 
and  one  other,  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
Speaker,  therefore,  and  one  other,  of  his 
own  choosing,  really  had  the  jK)wer  of  life 
and  death  over  legislation.  Nothing  so 
autocratic  exists  in  any  parliamentary  assem- 
bly in  any  civilized  government. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  be  enlarged  to 
ten,  to  be  chosen  by  party  caucuses,  and  that 
the  Speaker  shall  not  be  a  member  of  it,  was 
carried;  and  a  subsequent  motion  to  declare 
the  Speakership  vacant  (to  depose  Mr. 
Cannon)  was  lost.  This  latter  motion  was 
an  ungraceful  and  vindictive  error  of  the 
Democratic  minority  which  promptly  seized 
its  first  chance  to  make  a  tactical  error. 
For  the  main  matter  of  the  " revolution' ' 

Copyright.  1910,  by  Doubled*}', 


would  have  been  lost  if  it  had  become  only 
a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Cannon.  Much  as 
he  had  abused  the  old  system,  it  was  the 
system  rather  than  he  (or  any  other  indi- 
vidual) that  needed  eradication. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  necessary  step 
toward  permitting  the  people  really  to  be 
heard  through  their  Representatives  and 
public  opinion  really  to  get  direct  influence 
on  the  House.  The  next  necessary  step  is 
to  take  from  the  Speaker  the  appointment 
of  all  the  other  committees.  A  third  desir- 
able step  is  to  put  in  the  Speaker's  chair  a 
good  parliamentarian  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  House.  Neither  party  is  likely  to  have 
the  courage  to  make  such  a  breach  of  cus- 
tom, but  it  would  go  very  far  toward  unfet- 
tering Congress  from  its  sanctified  servitude 
to  long-standing  abuses. 

The  whole  situation  is  abominable.  The 
people  and  public  opinion  cannot  get  at 
Congressional  action.  There  is  so  much 
machinery,  there  is  so  much  "method," 
there  is  so  much  "organization,"  that  noth- 
ing is  sure  to  be  done  at  any  session  but  the 
repetition  of  old  methodical  abuses. 

If  the  Democrats  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  such  a  full  opening  of  Congress- 
ional procedure  —  to  the  complete  letting 
in  of  daylight  —  they  could  win  the  election 
on  that  pledge.  Sup[>ose  for  once  a  Con- 
gress should  have  no  "pork  barrel,"  no 
private  pension  bills,  no  secret  rush-legisla- 
tion, but  should  really  openly  discuss  one 
subject  at  a  session,  would  the  heavens  fall? 
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W  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

SERE  is  much  general  talk  about  the 
infringement  of  personal  liberty  by 
Ireat  Interests  and  much  talk  about 
Endue  influence  on  our  public  life  and 
Ik  Yet  few  men  know  precisely  how 
teen  the  liberty  or  restrict  the  oppor- 
BB  of  the  average  man  or  precisely 
they  hold  undue  control  in  our 
ad  life. 

ere  are   three  ways   in   which   they 
*h  these  things. 


»  central  and  dominant  banking  power 
t  whole  country  rests  in  a  private 
Dg  interest.  Speaking  generally,  it 
do  allegiance  to  the  commercial  world; 
3  principles,  its  policies,  and  its  per- 
ries are  financial,  rather  than  corn- 
ed. Manipulation,  rather  than  the 
tction  of  new  wealth,  is  the  keynote 
)  financial  world. 

w  banks,  in  well-ordered  commercial 
ndustrial  countries,  such  as  Germany 
England,  are  the  servants  of  trade, 
demands  of  trade  in  these  countries 
the  force  of  law  to  the  men  who  rule 
banks.  In  our  system,  on  the  con- 
we  have  come  very  near  to  a  con- 
in  which  finance  and  its  needs  — 
jposed  needs  —  overtop  and  outweigh 
anands  of  commerce. 
ten  our  central  banking  power  serves 
terce  at  all,  it  serves  commerce  only  in 
concentrated  units.  The  so-called 
ts"  can  and  do  call  upon  the  banking 
ttds,  and  their  industrial  demands  are 
les  imperative  enough  to  outbid  even 
lemands  made  by  personal  financial 
ions,  personal  avarice,  and  personal 
j.  The  money  needs  of  the  trusts 
some  weight;  but  commerce  at  large 
*  needs  of  thousands  of  traders  scattered 
the  Union  —  is  practically  unheard 
high  bahking  councils  of  our  financial 

ore  we  can  go  very  much  farther 
d  the  fulfilment  of  our  proper  and 
il  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
this  improper  power  over  indus- 
md  commercial  development  must  be 
red.  A  man  or  a  party  must  rise  who 
nd  will  force  and  enforce  laws  strong 


enough  and  far-reaching  enough  to  place 
this  dominant  banking  power  where  it 
belongs  —  in  the  hands  of  men  sworn  to 
think  first  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
the  country  and  to  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
of  manipulation. 

The  man  who  leads  such  a  movement, 
if  he  lead  fearlessly  and  with  a  single  pur- 
pose, will  have  a  mighty  following.  He 
will  be  backed  at  once  by  the  opinion  of  the 
masses,  and  by  the  hands  of  bankers  from 
coast  to  coast  who  to-day  hardly  dare 
raise  a  single  voice  or  whisper  a  single 
word  in  protest  and  revolt.  It  is  time  for  a 
Declaration  of  Commercial  Independence. 

II 

In  the  commercial  world  itself  all  normal 
activity  must  rest  on  competitive  prices. 
But  now  much  of  our  commercial  activity 
rests  on  a  non-competitive  basis;  and  prices 
are  therefore  artificial.  We  have  thrust 
outside  our  doors  the  traders  of  the  world 
who  would,  if  we  permitted  them,  com- 
pete in  our  markets  and  make  prices  by 
the  world-old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Practically,  we  have  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Such 
an  injunction,  is  of  course  temporary  and 
partial,  but  it  is  powerful.  We  usually  call 
it  the  tariff. 

The  tariff  is,  in  effect,  a  subsidy  payment 
to  industry.  The  money  is  raised  by  an 
indirect  levy  upon  the  consumers,  not 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay  but  accord- 
ing to  their  consumption.  The  consumers 
are  an  unorganized  mob  and  they  are  the 
easy  prey  of  these  organized  forces  of 
industry  and  commerce  that  profit  by  non- 
competitive prices. 

In  time — perhaps  very  soon — the  ever- 
climbing  cost  of  living  will  reach  a  point 
where  careless  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
mob  will  cease  and  become  a  terribly  keen 
and  eager  searching  for  causes  and  reasons. 
The  first  reason  discovered,  because  it  is 
the  most  obvious,  may  be  the  tariff.  A 
leader  may  come  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  the  mob,  and  a  mob,  well-led,  becomes 
an  army. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  commercial  revolu- 
tion of  this  sort  can  be  accomplished  without 
a  period  of  commercial  chaos,  and  its  serious 
if  temporary  evils.     Yet  at  some  time  and 
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in  some  way  we  must  re-establish  a  price- 
making  basis  that  is  not  artificial.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  must  manu- 
facture, trade,  and  transport  in  competition 
with  the  world  before  it  can  be  said  that  our 
country  is  the  commercial  leader  of  the 
world  —  and  nothing  less  than  such  leader- 
ship will  satisfy  our  ambition. 

Ill 

Until  the  coming  of  steam,  the  people 
who  held  the  lanes  of  the  sea  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  commerce.  To-day,  as  then, 
commerce  —  nominally  the  master  of  the 
means  of  traffic  —  is  in  reality  the  slave 
of  its  own  highways. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  about 
railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  believes 
for  an  instant  that  these  rates  are  either 
equable  or  non-discriminating.  We  talk 
much  about  the  Elkins  law,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Hepburn  Act,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  state  laws  that  seem  to 
regulate  rates.  Every  man  who  studies 
the  subject  beneath  the  mere  surface  knows 
that  the  spirit  of  these  laws  is  virtually  a 
dead-letter  in  railroad  practice. 

Every  traffic  manager  knows  that  of  the 
many  thousands  of  "commodity  schedules' y 
filed  by  his  railroad  in  Washington  hundreds 
are  designed  to  give  to  some  particular 
shipper,  to  some  particular  locality,  or  to 
some  particular  industry  located  in  some 
particular  place,  an  advantage  over  a 
similar  shipper,  a  similar  locality,  or  a 
similar  industry  at  some  other  point; 
and  many  other  commodity  schedules, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  do  have 
that  effect. 

A  man  who  would  engage  in  competition 
with  the  largest  manufacturer  or  shipper 
in  any  one  branch  of  industry  or  of  commerce 
must  run  the  risk  of  finding  his  rates  sud- 
denly altered  —  for  the  worse  —  just  after 
he  has  spent  a  fortune  in  building  a  plant. 
He  knows  that  his  rival,  the  bigger  shipper, 
can  and  will  get  rates  —  open,  filed,  legal 
rates  —  that  will  give  him  a  decisive  advan- 
tage in  every  important  market  where  the 
two  compete. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
"commodity  schedule"  is  the  real  maker 
of  cities  in  this  country;  for  the  commodity 
rates  determine  where  certain  branches  of 


industry  shall  be  carried  on.  They  give 
to  plants  established  at  those  centres  in 
those  branches  of  work  a  fixed  subsidy  in 
the  shape  of  lower  rates.  They  impose 
upon  the  shipper  from  other  points  a  fine, 
in  the  shape  of  higher  rates.  Thus  indus- 
tries are  grouped  together,  often  in  a  purely 
artificial  way,  without  regard  to  nearness 
to  materials  or  to  markets.  To  refuse 
obedience  to  this  law-of-the-schedules  is  to 
sign  your  own  death  warrant. 

IV 

In  these  artificial  ways,  determined  (law- 
fully as  our  laws  now  are)  by  small  groups 
of  men,  the  prime  factors  of  commerce  are 
used  and  manipulated  and  shackled.  Bank- 
ing and  finance  are  dominated  chiefly  by 
private  banking  interests  in  New  York,  with 
ramifications  across  the  continent.  Prices 
of  many  important  commercial  articles  are 
made  under  subventions  and  tariffs  dictated 
by  the  demands  of  private  interests.  The 
transportation  of  commodities  throughout 
the  country  is  ruled,  swung  hither  and  yon, 
crippled  or  "boomed,"  by  traffic  agencies 
held  in  private  hands.  These  are  the  three 
great  hindrances  to  free  development. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  wonderful 
commercial  progress  of  our  people  will 
indefinitely  submit  to  these  artificial 
conditions. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

THE   chief   measures   that   have   been 
recommended  to  Congress  and  urged 
by  President  Taft  arc  the  following: 

(i)  A  revision  of  the  tariff  downward  with  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  customs  appeal  and 
a  tax  on  the  earnings  of  corporations. 

(2)  A  federal  incoqx>ration  law. 

(3)  The  amending  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Art. 

(4)  A  law  limiting  the  use  of  the  injunction. 

(5)  A  law  requiring  the  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenses. 

(6)  A  new  plan  for  the  civil  government  of 
Alaska. 

(7)  A  series  of  laws  for  conserving  natural 
resources. 

(8)  Separate  statehood  for  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

(9)  The  amending  of  the  Hepburn  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  commerce. 
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(10)  The  establishment  of  a  postal  savings- 
bank  system. 

II 

(1)  The  tariff  has  been  revised.  The 
President's  ideas  of  a  tax  on  corporation 
earnings  and  the  establishment  of  a  court 
of  customs  appeal  have  been  accepted. 
President  Taf t  believes  that  the  tariff  revision 
was  downward,  and  that  the  result  is  a 
fulfilment  of  his  promises  and  of  the  party 
platform  on  which  he  was  elected.  Public 
opinion  in  general  refuses  to  believe  this, 
and  answers  his  reiteration  of  satisfaction 
with  the  new  Act  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Foss,  a  Democratic  Congressman  in  a 
Massachusetts  district  with  a  normal 
Republican  majority  of  14,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Incorporation  Bill  is 
hung  up  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  no  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a 
report  upon  it. 

(3)  The  idea  of  amending  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  has  been  abandoned,  the 
President   agreeing,    on   the   ground   that 

-  amendment  now  might  affect  the  result  of 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  prose- 
cutions now  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

(4)  The  proposition  to  limit  the  use 
i  of  the  injunction  process  has  apparently 
1    been  abandoned. 

(5)  A  bill  requiring  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenses  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCall  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 

0  year.    It    was    favorably    reported    April 
g    20,    1909,   but    the   gentleman    in   charge 

(Mr.  Norris)  was  never  able  to  secure 
recognition,    and    was    privately    told    by 

■  Speaker  Cannon  that  the  bill  was  non- 
sense and  that  no  chance  would  be  given  it. 
The  story  how  the  Speaker  passed  through 

j  the  House  a  bill  so  loaded  that  it  was  cer- 
tain of  rejection  by  the  Senate  was  told  in 

1  The  World's  Work  last  month.   Renewed 
1   interest  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 

McCall  Bill,  and  now  that  Mr.  Cannon's 
1    prestige  has  waned,  the  House  may  secure 

an  opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 
1        In  a  memorandum  of  pending  Administra- 
f    tion  measures,  furnished  at  the  White  B« 

on  March  10th,  no  reference  was  m 
t    the  four  measures  above  named* 
;        (6)  An  act  to  create  a  legislati 

in  the  District  of  Alaska  (Senate  1 


has  been  adopted  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Administration  expects  its  passage.  No 
one  outside  of  the  White  House  has  the 
same  expectation. 

(7)  The  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  State- 
hood Bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  at 
this  writing  in  the  Committee  of  Territories 
in  the  Senate,  with  the  likelihood  of  a 
favorable  report  and  final  passage. 

(8)  Of  nine  Conservation  bills  now  before 
Congress,  the  Administration  is  pressing 
two:  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  temporary  withdrawals 
of  public  land  and  an  act  to  authorize  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  against  the  recla- 
mation fund. 

Ill 

The  remaining  recommendations  have 
provoked  special  controversy.  The  Presi- 
dent's heart  has  been  set  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Com- 
merce and  the  amendment  of  the  Hepburn 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887.  A  bill 
drawn  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  and  favor- 
ably reported  without  amendment.  It  suf- 
fered the  unusual  humiliation  of  having 
debate  upon  it  begun  by  speeches  of  oppo- 
sition and  criticism.  Insurgent  Repub- 
lican Senators  charge  that  it  nullifies  the 
Hepburn  Act,  legalizes  the  Harriman  merger, 
creates  a  useless  court  which  it  gives  power 
to  determine  beforehand  whether  an  act 
would  or  would  not  be  criminal,  and  es- 
pecially that  it  forbids  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  attorneys  from  following  their 
cases  into  the  new  court.  The  Insurgent 
Senators  charge  that  the  proposed  bill 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  and 
that  it  was  formulated  after  consultation 
with  railroad  magnates.  They  will  vote 
against  it,  but  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate, 
though  possibly  only  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

The     Wickersham     railroad     bill     was 

fathered  in  the  House  by  Representative 

Townsend,  of  Michigan,  the  real  author  of 

*bum   Act.    The   Court   of  Com- 

*  has  been  eliminated  by  the 

se  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

has  been  meted  out  to  the 

emitting    a    railroad 
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owning  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  another 
railroad  to  buy  it.  In  what  form  the 
House  will  permit  the  bill  to  pass  is  prob- 
lematical. 

IV 

During  the  campaign,  Mr.  Taft  talked 
of  a  savings-bank  system  which  should 
retain  deposits  in  the  local  banks.  Later, 
he  changed  his  attitude  and  proposed  that 
the  savings  be  invested  in  2  per  cent.  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  An  Administration  bill 
was  fathered  by  Senator  Root,  and  pro- 
voked a  bitter  attack  from  the  Insurgent 
Senators  as  a  play  into  the  hands  of  "Wall 
Street."  Senator  Cummins  introduced  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  funds 
should  be  invested  in  Government  bonds 
only  in  time  of  war.  Senator  Smoot  pro- 
posed and  the  Senate  accepted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  funds  be  so  used  in 
time  of  war,  or  "  other  financial  exigencies 
involving  the  Government's  credit."  Sen- 
ator Borah  got  accepted  an  amendment  for- 
bidding the  investment  at  less  than  2}  per 
cent.  —  a  concession  to  the  Insurgents 
which  secured  their  votes  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

This  is  not  the  President's  bill,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  he  will  veto  it  if  it  shall 
pass.  The  chances  are  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
will  put  the  2  per  cent,  bonds  back  into  the 
bill  and  take  the  local  banks  out,  and  that 
the  House  will  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
in  its  original  form. 

With  regard  to  the  two  most  important 
features  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gramme, it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
aroused  the  opposition  of  the  progressive 
members  of  his  own  party.  He  has  aimed 
to  reinforce  the  power  of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  railroads,  and  to  afford 
the  people  of  the  country  a  safe  deposit 
for  their  savings.  Equally  without  doubt, 
he  has  in  the  formulation  of  his  bills  yielded 
so  far  to  the  advice  of  men  whose  interests 
are  generally  believed  to  be  other  than 
the  interests  of  the  people  that  he  has 
estranged  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  his  own  party. 

In  general,  then,  while  the  President  will 
"get  something"  of  the  legislation  that  he 
has  asked,  the  likelihood  now  is  that  Con- 


gress will  adjourn  with  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  disappointments  for  him  than  of 
gratifications. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  WASHINGTON 

CONGRESS  has  been  in  session  long 
enough  to  have  discussed  all  the 
most  important  bills  in  the  committees 
and  to  have  reported  most  of  them  and  to 
have  amended  and  discussed  them;  and 
many  of  these  measures  have  been  passed 
by  one  House  or  the  other.  You  would 
think,  therefore,  if  you  came  from  Mars  and 
knew  nothing  of  Congressional  ways,  that 
you  would  hear  in  Washington  of  prodigious 
efforts  by  the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  measures  as  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country  —  especially  those 
proposed  by  the  President  as  definite  obliga- 
tions that  the  dominant  party  is  under  to 
enact  because  they  are  the  measures  that 
it  was  presumably  elected  to  enact 

But  you  hear  no  such  talk.  The  talk 
you  hear  is  of  a  three-sided  political  wrangle 
between  the  regular  Republicans,  the  Insur- 
gents, and  the  Democrats.  Nor  is  it  pri- 
marily about  the  best  result  for  the  country, 
but  rather  about  the  best  campaign  mate- 
rial for  this  summer's  use  on  the  stump. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  No  man 
who  knows  our  political  methods  would 
expect  anything  very  different  just  before  a 
Congressional  election.  Yet  the  domination 
of  purely  partisan  and  political  considera- 
tions does  seem  somewhat  worse  than  usual. 

There  are,  in  fact,  four  factions:  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  the  regular  Republi- 
cans, the  Insurgent  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats.  No  two  of  them  agree  on  many 
measures  and  no  two  of  them  work  con- 
stantly together.  The  Presidential  faction 
is  the  least  hopeful,  and  the  Democrats  the 
most  hopeful  —  not  of  legislative  results 
but  of  election  results;  for  legislation  comes 
second  in  the  thoughts  of  all  but  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  election  comes  first. 

NORRIS  OF  NEBRASKA 

REPRESENTATIVE  George  Washing- 
ton Norris,  of  Nebraska,  has  done  the 
country  two  services  which  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  members 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  A  year  ago  he 
found  a  way  across  the  entrenchments  laid 
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around  the  Payne  tariff  and  won  for  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  put  kerosene  on  the  free- 
list  This  spring  he  wrested  from  the 
Organization  freedom  for  Congress  to  assert 
its  own  control  over  its  own  rules.  In  both 
cases,  his  victory  was  the  victory  of  a 
strategist,  playing  the  parliamentary  game 
against  almost  impossible  odds,  with  a 
keener  wit  than  that  of  the  wit  of  those  who 
had  loaded  "  the  game,"  watching  his  chance 
with  a  tireless  patience.  One  man  without 
position,  against  two  hundred  welded  into 
the  most  powerful  political  machine  that 
Washington  has  ever  known,  he  has  twice 
beaten  them  at  their  own  game. 

Mr.  Norris  is  a  man  worth  knowing  and 
watching.  It  is  not  frequently  that  he  rises 
from  his  seat  —  in  the  southeast  of  the 
House,  amid  the  abandoned  society  of 
Democrats,  under  the  Speaker's  great  white 
throne;  when  he  does  rise,  the  House  listens. 
Mr.  Norris  spends  most  of  his  time  in  his 
office,  Room  214,  in  the  Congressional 
office  building,  in  executive  session  with  him- 
self, a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  his  heels  on  the 
table.  What  is  he  thinking  of  —  boyhood 
days  on  the  Ohio  farm,  the  Indiana  college 
and  his  debating  society,  the  judgeship  to 
which  he  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  3,  or 
the  plurality  of  22  which  sent  him  to 
Congress? 

For  three  months  the  subject  of  his  soli- 
tary cogitations  was  how  to  get  past  the 
Speaker  and  before  the  House  a  slip  of 
paper  which  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket 
until  it  had  become  thumbed  and  dog-eared 
and  creased.  That  was  all  that  he  needed  to 
work  a  revolution. 

The  Organization  would  give  something 
to  know  what  move  Mr.  Norris  of  Nebraska 
is  thinking  of  now,  in  the  smoke  of  his 
stogie  in  Room  214. 

AT  THE  BUNG  OF  THE  "PORK  BARREL" 

THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  re- 
cendy  published  the  following  dis- 
patch from  Washington  on  its  front  page, 
under  the  headline:  "More  for  State 
Rivera:" 

"Senator  Simmons  covered  himself  with  glory 
before  the  commerce  committee  to-day  by  add- 
ing $265,000  more  for  North  Carolina  waters 
to  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  making  the  total 
amount  added  by  him  $870,000.    The  bill,  as 


amended,  carries  provisions  for  $1,270,000,  the 
largest  amount  the  state  ever  got. 

"The  best  thing  about  the  situation  is  that 
Mr.  Simmons  says  that  every  dollar  will  stick  in 
conference. 

"This  bill,  as  it  left  the  House,  carried  $390,000. 
Senator  Simmons  may  still  add  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  as  a  part  of  the 
inland  waterway,  if  the  survey  gets  in  in  time." 

No  doubt,  the  appropriations  which 
Senator  Simmons  secured  are  for  wise  im- 
provements. But  the  system  under  which 
they  were  secured  is  vicious.  If  he  secures 
$1,270,000  for  justifiable  waterway  improve- 
ments in  North  Carolina,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Senators  with  equal  influence  will  get 
large  sums  for  improvements  in  their  states; 
and  if  there  are  no  waterways  which  deserve 
such  an  expenditure,  they  will  get  it  for 
waterways  which  do  not  deserve  it. 

They  are  expected  to  get  appropriations, 
and  the  expectation  is  not  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  appropriation  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  solicitors  from  the 
National  Treasury.  They  represent  states 
and  districts  and  they  are  more  interested 
in  "getting  things'*  for  their  states  and  dis- 
tricts than  in  framing  legislation  upon  broad 
national  lines,  when  these  two  interests 
conflict.  This  is  not  primarily  the  fault  of 
the  legislators.  The  prime  trouble  is  that 
there  is  no  comprehensive  continuous  plan  for 
such  improvements.  So  long  as  appro- 
priations can  be  got  by  the  industry  and  the 
influence  of  Congressmen,  the  people  will 
demand  such  results. 

A  Waterway  Sen-ice  or  Commission  which 
should  plan  for  the  whole  country  would  re- 
lieve Congressmen  from  the  necessity  of  beg- 
ging for  "the  folks  at  home."  So,  too,  a  Direc- 
tor of  Posts,  working  under  the  merit  system, 
would  remove  from  all  political  influences 
die  necessity  of  filling  post-office  positions. 

A  "CAPITALIST"  ON  CAPITAL  AND  PINCHOT 

THIS  space  is  gladly  given  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  man  who  has  brains 
and  public  spirit  and  courage  and  a  fortune 
to  boot,  and  so  much  modesty  that  he  will 
not  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  is  interesting: 

"I  have  been  reading  your  article  about 
Pinchot.    No  doubt  all  that  you  say  is  true, 
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and  certainly  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
He  has  done  much  good  in  the  forestry  line, 
and  though  he  has  invented  nothing  new— - 
for  plenty  of  people  have  been  cutting  their 
woods  in  the  fashion  that  he  wants  them  cut — 
still,  he  deserves  much  credit  for  arousing  pub- 
lic attention  and  for  interesting  President 
Roosevelt. 

"But  he  has  been  doing  another  thing  which 
I  hold  to  be  very  detrimental  to  the  public  inter- 
est, namely,  stirring  up  one  set  of  men  against 
another  and  inflaming  the  public  mind  with  dis- 
like, distrust,  and  even  hatred  of  the  corpora- 
tions. It  would  not  take  much  to  make  the 
men  who  have  earned  and  kept  money  simply 
transfer  it  to  other  countries  —  as,  for  instance, 
Canada  —  or  put  it  in  the  bank  or  in  safe  bonds 
and  refuse  to  develop  anything.  I  already  see 
a  tendency  of  many  to  Canada,  which  has  been 
going  on  some  time,  and  is  growing  stronger, 
and  I  also  hear  lately  that  the  Canadians  do  not 
want  any  enterprise  in  our  country,  but  would 
rather  go  to  South  America  than  come  here. 
Now,  Pinchot  has  been  talking  —  shrieking  — 
about  the  water-power  trusts  —  about  one  con- 
cern trying  to  corral  all  the  water-courses  used 
for  power  or  for  irrigation,  etc.  Pinchot  knows 
that  this  is  not  true,  for  I  have  told  him  so. 

"Pinchot  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ideals, 
and  he  is  also  a  sentimentalist  —  which  is  good, 
if  reason  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  same  house. 
Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  Ballinger  —  never  saw 
him,  never  knew  anything  about  him,  and  dis- 
like his  face.  I  did  put  Pinchot's  picture  under 
the  eyes  of  a  keen  woman  —  and  I  may  say  that 
I  have  a  great  opinion  of  women's  judgment  of 
men  —  and  she  said:  'It  is  the  face  of  a  senti- 
mentalist.' 

"Personally,  I  am  glad  he  was  put  out  of 
office,  for  he  was  very  insubordinate.  He  had 
no  right  to  talk  to  the  President  as  he  did;  and, 
if  I  were  President,  I  should  ask  Ballinger  to 
move  out  of  the  way.  Whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  discredited,  and  the  nation  —  the 
one  party  to  be  considered  —  has  a  right  to  put 
Ballinger  aside,  just  as  it  puts  an  unlucky 
General  aside.  For  instance,  MacDowell  in 
the  Civil  War  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
energy,  but  somehow  or  other,  did  not  make 
things  go,  did  not  inspire  confidence,  and  he 
was  removed  from  active  command. 

"  Of  all  things,  do  not  let  us  have  anybody  in 
power  stirring  up  trouble.  What  is  needed, 
honestly,  more  than  most  things,  is  a  proper 
understanding  between  the  people  and  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  life.  The  locomotive  engi- 
neer doesn't  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railroad  president,  although  the  railroad  presi- 
dent drove  a  locomotive  ten  years  ago.    I  be- 


lieve it  to  be  very  necessary  now  that  kind  feel- 
ings and  high  sentiments  should  be  encouraged 
between  people  who  do  one  kind  of  thing  and 
people  who  do  another." 

No,  no  — let  us  not  stir  up  trouble. 
There  is  no  need  of  it;  for,  the  Lord  knows, 
trouble  is  active  enough  on  its  own  account, 
without  our  stirring.  But  there  is  something 
wrong  in  what  may  be  called  the  Conserva- 
tion situation  —  something  somewhat  less 
than  satisfying;  and  when  the  race  is  run, 
we  bet  our  money  on  the  Sentimentalist 
And  if  we  win  that  wager,  we  will  bet  both 
capital  and  winnings  that  the  American 
investor  will  manage  to  resist  the  temptation 
somewhat  longer  to  expatriate  himself  or 
his  money.  James  Russell  Lowell  said  in 
his  address  on  Democracy  that  he  could 
never  become  as  much  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  capital  as  about  the  rights  of  men, 
because  capital  had  always  shown  great 
ability  in  taking  care  of  itself.  And  surely 
this  is  true  —  the  more  men  that  have 
chances  to  make  and  to  accumulate  capital, 
the  safer  both  men  and  capital  will  be. 

AMERICAN  HELP  FOR  LIBERIA 

ONE  of  the  closing  acts  of  Mr.  Root's 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
State  was  to  write  an  urgent  letter  to  the 
President  saying  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  United  States  to  help  Liberia.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  it  to  Congress  with  a  strong, 
personal  endorsement,  and  a  Commission 
was  sent  to  Liberia  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Its  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Taft  has  recommended  to 
Congress  that  we  accept  a  larger  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Negro 
republic.  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
Liberia  remains  on  the  map  of  Africa  — 
and  there  are  at  least  two  European  govern- 
ments which  will  not  welcome  the  infor- 
mation. 

The  essential  facts  about  the  Liberian 
government  that  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission are  apparently  the  same  that  were 
outlined  in  this  magazine  a  few  months  ago 
by  one  of  the  editors  who  had  made  a  per- 
sonal study  of  the  situation  —  the  facts 
being: 

(1)  That  Liberia  is  not  bankrupt,  its 
debt  being  only  two  and  a  half  millions, 
and    the    interest    being    regularly    paid 
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(2)  That  the  Americo-Liberian  popula- 
tion is  a  remarkably  harmonious  and  peace- 
able people,  with  no  tendency  toward 
revolution  or  anarchy. 

(3)  That  the  republic  has  been  repeatedly 
robbed  of  territory  on  three  sides  by  England 
and  France,  and  that  this  process  is  still 
going  on. 

(4)  That  Great  Britain,  using  the  Eng- 
lish loans  to  Liberia  as  a  subterfuge,  has 
apparently  been  bent  upon  reducing  the 
republic  to  the  status  of  a  British  protectorate. 

If  Congress  shall  act  favorably  upon  the 
President's  recommendations,  this  Govern- 
ment will 

(1)  Encourage  some  American  bankers 
to  take  over  the  Liberian  debt,  as  was  done 
in  the  cases  of  Central  American  republics. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  lift  the  British 
yoke  from  the  Liberian  Government. 

(2)  Lend  the  friendly  offices  of  the  State 
Department  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  British 
and  French  boundary  disputes  and  thereby 
safeguard  the  undoubted  rights  of  Liberia 
over  large  areas  of  productive  territory. 

(3)  Help  the  Negro  government  reorgan- 
ize its  various  departments  on  a  better  basis 
and  lend  a  few  experts  in  finance,  agriculture, 
and  education  until  the  Liberians  are  com- 
petent to  do  without  them. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  these  proposed 
measures  to  excite  alarm,  even  though  the 
country  thus  assisted  happens  to  be  in  Africa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  American  people 
were  really  familiar  with  occurrences  of 
the  last  two  years,  they  would  probably 
want  Congress  to  go  much  further  than  the 
President  has  recommended. 

Meanwhile,  steps  have  been  taken  which 
the  Liberian  government  will  interpret  as 
being  favorable  to  their  cause.  Dr.  Ernest 
Lyon,  who  has  already  served  six  years  as 
American  Minister  at  Monrovia,  and  who 
has  steadily  opposed  the  intrigues  of  the 
English,  has  been  returned  to  his  post. 
A  professor  in  Wilberforce  University  has 
gone  with  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation, 
and  Lieutenant  Davis  of  the  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  Military  Attache  —  the  object  being  to 
teach  military  science  instead  of  learning  it. 
As  a  further  evidence  of  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  American  Government,  these  gentle- 


men were  despatched  to  Liberia  in  the  scout- 
cruiser  Birmingham. 

The  presence  of  an  American  cruiser  off 
the  Liberian  coast  was  very  timely,  for  an- 
other reason.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  Brit- 
ish intrigue,  the  natives  in  the  original  Mary- 
land colony  at  Cape  Palraas  started  a  dis- 
order that  was  much  magnified  in  the  Euro- 
pean cablegrams  —  as  has  been  done  many 
times  before.  The  Liberians  have  shown 
remarkable  cleverness  in  handling  these 
native  quarrels.  Once  or  twice  in  the  last 
thirty  years  they  have  had  to  fight,  but  dip- 
lomacy has  usually  proved  more  effective. 
A  German  gunboat  was  anxious  to  land 
marines,  but  the  Marylanders  requested  the 
captain  promptly  to  leave  Liberian  waters. 
Small  African  countries  have  learned  that 
European  marines  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
when  once  they  are  invited  ashore. 

THE  PHILANTHROPIC  TRUST 

MR.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  expressed 
his  wish  to  give  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  to  a  self -perpetuating  board  "to 
promote  the  well-being  and  to  advance  the 
civilization"  of  mankind  and  to  promote 
"any  or  all  of  the  elements  of  human 
progress"  —  in  a  word,  to  be  applied,  over 
an  indefinite  period,  always  by  the  judg- 
ment of  living  men,  for  what  seems  to  them 
the  best  purposes  of  civilization.  A  national 
charter,  practically  identical  with  the  charter 
now  asked  for,  was  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  General  Education  Board,  to  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  $53,000,000. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  charter  now  asked  for  permits  a  wider 
range  of  philanthropic  activities  than  the 
General  Education  Board  has. 

Although  the  charter  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  provoked  no  criticism,  the  request 
for  this  new  charter  has  called  forth  most 
extraordinary  eccentricities  of  opposition. 

The  main  facts  are  these:  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  colossal  fortune,  already  the  most 
generous  giver  of  wisely-directed  gifts  per- 
haps in  the  whole  history  of  philanthrophy. 
He  has,  in  fact,  reduced  giving  money 
helpfully  to  a  better  scientific  method  than 
any  other  man  of  great  fortune.  He  gives 
it  not  by  impulse  but  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  his  trained  advisers  after 
thorough  investigation* 
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But  even  more  important  than  the  well- 
thought-out  plans  that  govern  his  gifts 
while  he  yet  lives  is  his  recognition  of  this 
principle:  that  money  can  be  used  more 
wisely  for  the  help  of  mankind  by  any 
fairly  competent  body  of  living  men  than 
by  the  direction  of  the  wisest  man  that  ever 
lived  —  after  he  is  dead.  The  history  of 
philanthrophy  is  made  up  in  large  measure 
of  ludicrous  and  tragic  failures  caused  by 
conditions  imposed  upon  gifts  by  dead 
men.  Human  needs  and  opportunities  for 
help  and  conditions  under  which  real  help 
may  be  given  change.  They  often  change 
so  rapidly  that  benefits  of  one  decade  become 
hindrances  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  therefore,  shows  the 
highest  practical  wisdom  in  wishing  his  great 
fortune  to  be  applied  to  human  helpfulness 
over  a  long  period  —  always  by  the  judg- 
ment of  living  men.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  is  a  better  plan  than  any  other. 

The  theoretical  and  imaginary  dangers 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  philanthropic  trust 
have  suggested  cannot  become  real  dangers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  asked 
for,  because  at  all  times  it  "  shall  be  subject 
to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  But  suppose  it  be  granted  that 
some  danger  to  the  public  welfare  lurks  in 
incorporating  a  self-perpetuating  body  of 
men  to  administer  this  philanthropic  trust, 
the  same  danger,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
made  still  greater  by  refusing  to  incorporate 
it*  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  leave  his  money 
to  his  heirs  or  to  whom  he  pleased,  for 
whatever  purposes  he  pleased  —  in  other 
words,  to  individuals.  AH  the  dangers  that 
lurk  in  great  fortunes  are  surely  magnified 
as  long  as  they  are  within  the  control  of 
individuals,  who  may  do  with  them  what 
they  will;  and  they  are  minimized  if  they 
are  left  to  self-perpetuating  bodies  of  men 
pledged  to  devote  them  —  without  com- 
pensation to  themselves  —  to  the  public 
welfare.  Such  a  body  is  always  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
such  a  charter  as  this  now  asked  for,  always 
within  direct  reach  of  Congressional  action. 

II 

Mr.  Rockefeller  evidently  worked  out 
this  plan  of  a  " philanthropic  trust"  after 


many  years  of  thought  and  experience; 
for  he  explained  in  his  Reminiscences,  how 
he  had  conceived  the  central  idea  of  it  as 
far  back  as  the  early  days  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. And  he  has  seen  the  plan  tested  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  working  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  Other  large 
benefactors,  too,  have  adopted  the  same 
plan,  notably,  the  Carnegie  Board  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  funds  of  the  General  Education 
Board  ($53,000,000)  are  not  withdrawn 
from  productive  uses,  and  the  income  is 
devoted  to  education  in  the  most  diverse 
ways;  and  as  new  opportunities  to  advance 
educational  work  arise,  a  self-perpetuating 
board  can  and  will  seize  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  But  if  this  money  had  all 
been  distributed  to  institutions  that  now 
exist  or  had  been  given  only  for  such  definite 
uses  as  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  could 
see  at  any  one  given  time,  a  portion  of  it 
—  large  or  small  —  would  surely  have 
missed  the  best  use,  as  conditions  change. 

Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
philanthropic  trust — although  this  phrase 
for  the  moment  arouses  some  prejudice  — 
is  by  so  very  much  the  best  method  of 
applying  large  sums  of  money  for  the  help 
of  mankind  that  it  bids  fair  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  most  useful  devices  of  modern 
organization.  Its  perfection,  if  not  its 
discovery,  will  probably  be  the  thing  whereby 
Mr.  Rockefeller  will  be  remembered  longest, 
and  philanthropists  of  the  future  will  imitate 
it.    For  it  is  scientific  and  constructive. 

CURING  BLINDNESS  BEFORE  IT  HAPPEH8 

THIRTY  years  ago  a  Leipzic  physician 
named  Cred£  made  a  discovery  that 
has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  human 
race  than  all  the  philanthropies  for  the  blind 
put  together.  It  was  simply  this:  one  drop 
of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  eye  of  a  newborn  child  will  positively 
prevent  the  opthalmia  ("sore  eyes")  of 
infants  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  of 
the  blindness  that  is  now  in  the  world. 
Within  a  very  few  years  he  had  convinced 
the  physicians  of  all  countries  that  this  is 
true. 

As  a  result,  "the  Cred£  method"  is  prac- 
tised by  nearly  every  physician  who  has 
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received  his  training  in  the  regular  schools, 
for  young  doctors  have  been  taught  that 
it  is  almost  a  badge  of  infamy  if  an  infant 
in  his  practice  develop  this  form  of  eye 
trouble.  Nobody  can  even  guess  at  the 
number  of  children  saved  from  life-long 
blindness  by  the  Cred£  solution. 

So  universal  and  undeniable  is  the  value 
of  this  simple  method  that  it  comes  some- 
what as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  an  active 
campaign  is  under  way  in  many  states  to 
enforce  its  use.  Since  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  cheap,  and  since  even  a  child 
can  drop  it  into  an  infant's  eye,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  failure 
to  use  it. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  not  with  the 
regular  physicians  but  with  the  "  irregulars'* 
and  the  midwives.  Left  to  themselves, 
many  of  these  irresponsibles  who  are 
allowed  to  hold  in  their  hands  the  fate 
of  many  new  lives  will  continue  to  dis- 
regard this  important  duty;  it  should 
be  required  of  them,  of  course.  The 
Survey,  however,  says  that  only  twelve 
states  have  even  made  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  most  hopeful  fact  is  that  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  now  concerning  itself 
with  this  duty  to  the  newborn.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  an  intelligent  public,  even  an  unin- 
telligent legislator  may  be  brought  around 
to  the  point  of  action,  for  it  is  only  through 
legislation  that  the  danger  of  blindness  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  every  family  to  lend 
a  hand.  If  your  state  has  not  enacted  a 
law  requiring  the  use  of  the  Cred£  solution, 
write  to  your  representative  and  to  your 
state  senator  and  ask  him  why.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  no  family  should 
entrust  its  health  to  a  physician  (of  any 
name  or  school)  who  is  so  far  behind  the 
times  as  to  neglect  this  precaution.  That 
of  itself  should  be  considered  as  a  glaring 
evidence  of  quackery  or  incompetency. 

THE  COMET 

^XTHEN  the  sky  was  last  ablaze  with  the 
W  amazing  glory  of  Halley's  comet, 
Africa  was  an  unknown  continent,  Asia  was 
a  land  of  mystery,  Japan  a  hermit  nation. 
There  was  no  German  Empire,  no  Kingdom 


of  Italy.  Texas  and  California  belonged 
to  Mexico.  There  was  not  a  mile  of  rail- 
road on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  world 
had  not  heard  the  name  of  Morse,  or  of 
Darwin.  Yet  the  people  of  1835  knew  that 
the  comet  was  coming  just  as  well  as  we 
know  it.  But  on  its  visit  next  before  that, 
it  came  unexpected  except  by  the  few  who 
accepted  the  strange  prediction  of  Edmund 
Halley. 

This  year  the  celestial  visitor  ought  to 
terrify  no  one  in  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world.  Anyone,  however,  who  knows  the 
persistency  of  superstitious  ignorance  knows 
that  millions  will  be  frightened,  as  all  will 
be  amazed;  that  religious  revivals  will 
flourish,  that  men  will  go  insane,  that  the 
best  of  us  will  read  not  without  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fearsome  cyanogen  tail  through 
which  we  are  to  pass.  As  we  watch  for  the 
phosphorescent  glow  in  the  evening  sky  of 
May  18th,  we  shall  all  be  thrilled  a  little 
at  the  thought  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
corpuscles  which  have  been  swept  to  us  out 
of  depths  of  space  far  deeper  than  the  fly- 
ing earth  ever  visits,  and  which  to-morrow 
will  be  on  their  swift  way  back  to  the 
mysterious  gulfs  of  night. 

Had  so  near  an  approach  of  the  comet 
occurred  in  earlier  centuries,  alarm  would 
not  have  been  confined  to  the  superstitious. 
LePlace  himself  once  drew  a  fanciful  picture 
of  the  result  of  an  imagined  approach  which 
raised  a  tidal  wave  that  covered  the  Alps 
and  finally  drew  the  earth  out  of  its  orbit, 
permanently  altering  its  temperature  and 
the  length  of  the  year.  LePlace  was 
unaware  that  a  comet's  mass  was  insignifi- 
cant. Newton  was  more  nearly  right 
when  he  guessed  that  a  man  might  put 
a  comet  into  his  pocket  if  he  could  squeeze 
it  together. 

There  will  be  no  collision  this  time,  though 
undoubtedly  there  have  been  many  col- 
lisions during  the  last  billion  years  or  so  — 
many  collisions  evidently  without  serious 
result.  In  1819,  and  again  in  1861,  the 
earth  passed  through  comets'  tails.  Nobody 
knew  it  at  the  time.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
to-day,  if  the  calculation  of  the  astronomers 
were  to  prove  wrong  and  we  should  have 
a  collision,  we  should  experience  from  it 
nothing  more  startling  than  the  sight  of  a 
swarm  of  September  meteors. 
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A  THEATRE  WITH  A  5,000,000  AUDIENCE 

IT  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  persons  who  go  to  the 
motion-picture  theatres,  but  is  apparent  to 
anybody  that  they  are  working  a  revolution  in 
the  amusement  field.  Five-cent  theatres 
abound  on  every  hand;  their  illumination 
is  the  most  garish,  their  white  and  golden 
fronts  are  the  most  inviting,  the  crowds 
about  them  the  biggest  to  be  found  on 
the  street.  Squads  of  police  are  necessary 
in  many  places  to  keep  in  line  the  expectant 
throngs  awaiting  their  turn  to  enter  the 
inner  glories. 

The  motion-picture  show  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  empty  store-room  stage 
into  the  possession  of  many  large  and  famous 
playhouses.  In  New  York  the  biograph 
manager  has  driven  vaudeville  and  the  old- 
fashioned,  first-class  drama  from  the 
Manhattan  Theatre,  the  Union  Square, 
the  Lincoln  Square,  the  Circle,  the  Majestic, 
the  Yorkville,  the  Savoy,  Keith  and  Proctor's 
23d  Street  Theatre,  and  the  Harlem  Opera 
House,  among  others,  and  threatens  to 
occupy  even  the  Academy  of  Music.  When 
the  great  hall  which  long  served  the  metrop- 
olis for  an  Opera  House,  and  in  which  New 
York  gave  its  ball  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  — 
when  so  famous  a  place  echoes  the  click  of 
the  moving-picture  reel,  something  is  tak- 
ing place  that  merits  attention. 

There  are  said  to  be  to-day  12,000  bio- 
graph theatres  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  "coining  money,"  one  and  all.  They 
are  driving  vaudeville  and  melodrama  out 
of  business  and  cutting  into  the  gate-receipts 
of  the  more  sedate  entertainment  houses. 
The  "gallery  god,"  whose  modest  contri- 
bution used  to  be  in  the  aggregate  an 
important  part  of  a  season's  success,  is 
in  his  place  no  more;  he  has  saved  part  of 
his  quarter  and  is  occupying  a  cushioned 
orchestra  seat,  watching  the  phantasma- 
goric performance  on  the  screen  of  "The 
Bijou  Dream,"  "The  Crystal  Palace," 
"TheMignon"  or  the  "Theatre  Unique." 

The  biograph  theatres  already  support 
twenty  or  thirty  stock-companies,  who  act 
before  the  camera  and  appear  simulta- 
neously in  a  hundred  cities.  Twenty  new 
productions  go  out  every  week  in  a  million 
and  a  half  feet  of  film,  on  which  Mr.  Edison 
a  royalty  of  half  a  cent  a  foot  —  more 


than  $7,000  a  week.  Five  million  people 
are  thought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  the 
picture  shows.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern  what  sort  of  plays  are  run  on  the 
stage  and  what  sort  of  articles  are  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  it  is 
surely  important  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  most  popular  medium  of  reaching 
the  people  be  at  least  not  degrading. 

Already  the  moving-picture  has  been 
applied  to  serious  educational  uses.  May  it 
not  be  used  in  political  campaigns?  And 
are  there  not  many  good  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  put? 

ABOUT  MAGAZINES -QUICK  AND  DEAD 

FOUR  periodicals  were  smothered  at 
once  the  other  day,  the  old  Literary 
World,  the  Critic,  the  Reader,  and  Putnam's, 
when  Putnam's,  which  had  absorbed  all 
these  others,  was  taken  over  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  and  about  the  same  time  the  unes- 
tablished  Van  Norderis  ceased.  The  Liter- 
ary World  and  the  Critic,  each  in  its  day, 
did  excellent  service  and  deserve  grateful 
remembrance.  But  the  others  were  sheer 
mistakes  of  ambition  and  judgment. 

The  American  magazine,  at  its  present 
stage  of  development,  is  a  very  peculiar  thing 
It  was  once  described  as  the  business  of  buy- 
ing white  paper  and  of  selling  it  soiled  at  a 
profit  —  a  definition  that  is  incomplete 
because  in  so  very  many  cases  the  soiled 
paper  is  sold  at  an  enormous  and  progressive 
loss.  There  is  a  firm  of  periodical  brokers 
in  New  York  who  will  sell  you  magazines 
at  bargain-counter  prices.  Here  are  some 
of  their  announcements: 

"A  standard  magazine  can  be  bought  cheaply, 
owing  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  its  owner. 
Has  reasonable  paid  circulation,  which  is  profit- 
able without  any  advertising.  $5,000  will  buy 
if  bought  quickly." 

"There  is  a  certain  ecclesiastical  annual 
which  has  been  established  many  years  and  has 
had  good  sale.  This  would  probably  appeal 
to  a  minister  who  has  publishing  ambition. 
Price  $5,000." 

"We  know  of  two  or  three  very  large  propo- 
sitions which  would  take  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  each  to 
buy,  and  they  are  good  purchases  at  the  prices 
at  which  they  could  be  obtained.  The  pub- 
lishers will  not  permit  us  to  name  these  proper- 
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ties  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  ability,  stand- 
ing, and  financial  resources  of  any  possible 
purchaser.  We  should  be  glad  to  talk  with 
principals  who  could  finance  purchases  up  to 
the  amount  of  $750,000." 

Periodicals,  therefore,  as  properties  seem  to 
resemble  property  in  heiresses  —  they  can  be 
bought,  but  never  in  an  open  market.  They 
must  be  the  subjects  of  private  negotiation. 
And  the  vendors  wish  to  know  something 
about  the  bidders.  These  brokers  say  in 
their  circular: 

"It  would  interest  us  to  learn  if  you  have 
any  thought  of  buying  a  periodical;  if  so,  whether 
you  have  in  mind  a  general  publication  to  reach 
everybody;  or  a  special  periodical  like  a  trade, 
mercantile,  professional,  or  class  paper;  if  the 
latter,  what  class  would  most  interest  you? 
how  large  a  property  you  would  consider;  and 
how  much  cash  you  are  prepared  to  pay  down; 
references  to  substantiate  these  statements  are 
desirable;  also  what  your  experience  and  capa- 
bilities are;  whether  you  are  prepared  to  give 
security  aside  from  the  property  purchased, 
and,  if  so,  what  such  security  consists  of; 
whether  you  desire  a  controlling  interest;  and 
what  kind  of  work  you  seek  to  do  on  the  publi- 
cation if  other  than  general  supervision;  also 
whether  you  would  prefer  a  well-developed  and 
profitable  property  valued  accordingly,  or  an 
undeveloped  or  badly  managed  publication, 
which,  while  having  good  prospects,  can  be 
bought  at  a  comparatively  low  figure;  write, 
'phone,  or  calk" 

n 

But  the  subject  has  less  ghastly  aspects 
than  traffic  in  foundlings  and  cadavers  and 
misfit  ambitions.  Several  types  of  maga- 
zines have  already  clearly  developed  and 
established  themselves.  The  professional 
and  trade  and  "class"  magazines  of  the 
better  class  have  done  this.  They  serve  a 
definite,  clearly  defined,  useful,  and  there- 
fore profitable  service.  The  "general" 
magazine  of  entertainment  and  of  mild  and 
easy  instruction,  too,  has  a  clear  and  big 
field,  with  its  stories  and  its  pictures  and  its 
pleasant  sketches  of  places  and  of  men,  and 
especially  of  stage  women.  One  branch  of 
this  family  is  the  story-magazine  pure  and 
simple:  it  contains  nothing  but  stories. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  entertainment,  is  more 
sensational,  and,  being  akin  to  the  theatre, 


does  not  scorn  on  occasion  to  entertain  you 
with  horrors.  When  the  public  humor 
seems  to  invite  such  shows,  it  will  "  muck- 
rake" for  you  with  the  sprightliest  indigna- 
tion at  the  degradations  of  our  "so-called 
civilization,"  and  shriek  you  a  sermon  in 
any  type  that  yoj  prefer,  or  "stage"  an 
arch-rascal  who  kindly  consents  for  piety's 
sake  to  expose  his  gang.  The  conduct  of 
this  kind  of  magazine  is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness, but  when  managed  with  skill  it  is 
profitable  —  at  least  for  k  time. 

The  standard  "general"  magazines  which 
have  been  and  are  effective  institutions  for 
popular  culture  do  not  increase  in  number. 
But  they  maintain  themselves,  though  per- 
haps with  a  relatively  waning  influence 
because  of  the  multiplication  of  cheaper 
magazines  that  in  varying  degrees  invade 
their  field.  Like  other  excellent  institu- 
tions, they  fulfil  their  mission  and  prosper 
according  to  the  ability  with  which  they 
are  conducted. 

A  newer  kind  is  the  magazine  that  con- 
cerns itself  chiefly  with  the  present  activities 
of  the  world  and  is  interpretative  of  contem- 
porary life;  and  they  have  come  into  exis- 
tence chiefly  because  of  the  geographical 
and  other  limitations  of  the  newspapers. 
They  have  the  whole  country  as  their  field, 
and  not  merely  the  newspaper's  circum- 
scribed territory.  It  is  through  them, 
therefore,  that  writers  on  current  subjects 
and  immediate  problems  can  best  reach  the 
people  and  exert  the  greatest  influence  on 
action  and  opinion.  As  the  newspaper 
editorial  has  declined  in  its  effectiveness, 
articles  in  this  kind  of  magazines  have 
taken  its  place  —  and  a  larger  place  than  the 
newspaper  editorial  ever  filled. 

Ill 

But  the  whole  magazine  business  is  yet 
very  new,  to  a  degree  still  in  its  formative 
stage,  and,  therefore,  in  an  unsuspected 
measure  precarious.  Our  oldest  magazine, 
Harper's,  is  yet  edited  by  the  same  man  who 
edited  it  in  its  beginning  —  the  venerable 
primate  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden  (long  life  to  him  I). 

The  better  magazines  have  been  and  are 
one  of  the  prime  influences  in  American  life 
—  for  instance,  the  Century,  as  the  instru- 
ment whereby  the  fine  spirit  and  high  aims 
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of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  worked  them- 
selves out  to  our  lasting  benefit  And  the 
worst  of  the  magazines  are  surely  a  dissipa- 
ing  and  some  even  a  degrading  influence  on 
youth  and  flabby  maturity.  They  present 
the  wrong  types  as  the  heroic  and,  worse 
yet,  they  stuff  the  mind  with  straw  till  it 
ceases  to  know  beans. 

All  alike,  in  their  substructure,  rest  on 
two  pillars.  The  first  is  the  pillar  of  the 
advertiser,  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
cheap  magazine.  Whatever  magazine  you 
read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  goes  to 
you  at  the  price  you  pay  only  because  it 
serves  its  readers  as  a  means  of  conveying 
purely  commercial  as  well  as  purely  literary 
or  political  or  social  information  (soap  with 
your  fiction  and  breakfast-food  with  your 
literature  and  automobiles  with  your  social 
studies);  and  if  it  did  not  serve  the  adver- 
tiser and  his  patrons,  it  could  not  serve  the 
reader  —  at  the  present  price.  If,  there- 
fore, you  should  think  of  buying  that "  stand- 
ard magazine,"  which  the  brokers  say  "has 
reasonable  paid  circulation  and  is  profit- 
able without  any  advertising,"  look  it  care- 
fully in  the  mouth  before  you  put  your 
money  down. 

The  other  pillar  is  cheap  postage,  of  which 
also  the  reader  gets  the  benefit,  and  which 
was  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  postal  service  was  conceived  — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
make  profits  to  be  diverted  by  unorganized 
bad  government  management.  A  reor- 
ganization of  the  postal  service,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  commission  that  Congress 
appointed  a  few  years  ago,  would  result 
in  a  profit  to  the  Department  except  as 
the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
might  cut  it  down;  and  the  rural  free  delivery 
would  itself  yield  a  profit  if  the  express 
companies  would  kindly  permit  Congress  to 
establish  even  a  local  parcels  post. 

IV 

Before  buying  a  magazine,  therefore,  or 
trying  to  establish  one,  ambitious  bankers 
and  other  i>ersons  who  suffer  from  perverted 
ambitions  might  begin  their  preparatory 
studies  with  an  examination  of  the  political 
influence  of  transportation  companies,  of 
post-office  organization  and  conduct,  and 
then  of  the  organization  and  distribution 


and  the  normal  development  of  the  adver- 
tising business,  varied  with  excursions  for 
knowledge  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tariff  on 
wood-pulp;  thence  to  the  best  machinery 
for  binding,  with  which  men  are  now  strug- 
gling with  much  sweat  of  brow  and  purse, 
and  of  rapid  color-printing;  till  finally  a 
question  of  some  difficulty  is  reached  by  this 
simple  question:  How  are  you  going  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  wholesome  reading  matter 
the  people  will  pay  for?  When  you  have 
found  that  out,  you  have  only  made  the 
beginning.  For  you  yet  have  the  task  of 
informing  them  that  you  have  wholesome 
and  interesting  wares  for  sale.  And  you 
will  discover  that  the  louder  you  shout  the 
deafer  they  become,  these  people  to  whose 
instruction  you  propose  to  dedicate  your 
fortune  and  your  life.  For  the  most  comical 
tragedy  in  our  democracy  is  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  trying  to  instruct  the 
people,  of  whom  the  people  never  even  hear. 

Further  yet,  if  you  knew  what  whole- 
some instruction  the  people  want,  you  could 
not  possibly  find  men  Who  can  write  it  in 
the  language  of  the  people.  For  the  persons 
who  now  write  'write  chiefly  to  one  another 
in  a  bookish  lingo  which  the  people  do  not 
understand  or  care  to  understand.  And  the 
men  who  have  the  most  helpful  knowledge 
are  those  eminent  illiterates,  the  great 
scientific  investigators,  who  express  them- 
selves in  mathematical  or  chemical  formulas 
or  in  the  dog-Latin  vocabulary  of  their  crafts 
—  a  vocabulary  of  convoluted  and  pon- 
derous unintelligibility. 

Yet  the  leaders  of  human  progress  in  the 
sciences  and  in  all  the  practical  activities, 
as  well  as  in  story-telling,  are  discovering  that 
the  magazines  are  the  most  direct  and 
effective  instruments  for  reaching  that  most 
elusive  and  inaccessible  of  all  things,  the 
public  mind.  Once  in  a  long  while  some- 
body has  the  genius  (or  the  luck)  to  find 
it;  and  nowadays  he  finds  it  through  some 
magazine. 

For  the  one  distinctive  thing  about  it  is 
its  general  circulation.  This  gives  it  its 
advantage  over  the  newspaper  and  over 
the  book;  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
become  in  a  peculiar  sense  an  institution 
of  our  democracy.  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  our  development  of  it  in  any 
other  country. 


MR.  ROOSEVELT -WHAT  NEXT? 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  provokes  positive 
opinions  about  himself.  Ask  any 
man  you  meet  what  he  thinks  of 
him  and  he  will  not  say,"  Well,  I  don't  know," 
but  he  will  tell  you  something  definite. 

The  two  chief  opinions  that  men  hold 
of  him  may  fairly  be  expressed  in  this  way: 

(i)  That  he  is  of  a  restless  and  reckless 
nature,  self-confident  and  spectacular,  and 
acts  before  he  thinks  and  therefore  lacks 
sound  judgment  and  is  a  dangerous  man 
to  entrust  with  power.  "  He  shoots  as  soon 
as  a  leaf  shakes." 

(2)  That  he  is  a  great  leader  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ment in  our  time,  and  of  an  unparalleled 
variety  of  activities,  essentially  a  moral 
leader  who  regards  the  government  as  an 
instrument  to  lift  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
position  of  the  Republic  to  higher  levels  — 
an  inspirer  of  youth,  a  conservator  of 
natural  wealth,  a  courageous  enemy  of 
privilege,  an  apostle  of  the  square  deal. 

But  men  who  hold  these  differing  opinions 
agree  in  this  —  that  he  must  yet  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  He  is  not  only  a  national 
figure,  but  he  is  now  become  a  world  figure. 
No  other  living  man  commands  so  nearly 
a  world-wide  attention  to  everything  he 
says.  There  has  been  no  other  man  in  our 
time  with  so  large  or  so  enthusiastic  a 
personal  following.  His  enemies  who  have 
ridiculed  him  during  his  year  of  absence 
have  found  themselves  reading  even  the 
commonplaces  of  his  conversation,  cabled 
at  high  cost  from  Khartoum,  or  Rome,  or 
Berlin,    or   Paris. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  then,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  national  asset,  and  every  American  is 
now  re-appraising  him;  and  every  large 
political  plan  of  either  party  for  the  next 
two  years  will  be  made  with  direct,  if  not 
acknowledged,   reference  to  him. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  will  say  nothing 
about  party  politics  —  for  some  time.  He 
will  be  loyal  to  Mr.  Taft's  Administration 
and  loyal  to  Mr.  Taft  Still  the  fact  already 
stares  everybody  in  the  face  that  the  masses 


of  the  Republican  party  now  wish  him  to 
enter  the  next  Presidential  race,  however 
they  may  feel  two  years  hence;  and,  if  he 
should  favor  further  tariff  revision  (as  he 
will  when  the  time  comes)  and  give  new 
meaning  to  what  we  call  Conservation  and 
again  make  war  on  "predatory"  financial 
and  industrial  combinations,  even  many 
Democrats  will  wish  him  again  in  the  White 
House,  in  preference  to  any  man  in  their 
own  party.  He  is  become  a  popular,  not 
a  partisan,  hero. 

II 

Nothing  is  easier  or  more  hazardous  than 
political  prophecy,  and  few  things  less 
instructive.  Yet  every  analysis  of  present 
forces  must  point  in  some  direction. 

At  present  we  have  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious, unselfish  President  trying  to 
do  his  high  executive  task  and  to  put  his 
policies  on  the  statute-books.  But  in  the 
effort  to  put  his  policies  on  the  statute- 
books,  Mr.  Taft  has  chosen  as  his  chief 
reliance  the  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  now  very  plain  that  this 
majority  has  forfeited  public  confidence. 
The  next  Congress  may  have  a  Democratic 
majority.  This  majority,  if  it  be  won,  will 
mean  chiefly  a  rebuke  to  the  authors  and 
to  the  high  defender  of  the  Aldrich-Payne 
Tariff  Act.  It  may  mean  other  things,  but 
it  will  mean  this  surely. 

If  a  guess  may  be  made  by  precedents, 
a  Democratic  Congress  will  accomplish  little 
except  to  prevent  a  Republican  President 
from  doing  anything — especially  a  President 
who  works  with  his  party  rather  than  with 
public  opinion.  The  country  will  then  be 
in  a  mood  for  "a  man  who  does  things." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  seek  another 
nomination.  His  enemies  will  hardly  be- 
lieve this,  but  his  friends  know  that  it  is  true. 
Perhaps  he  would  miss  it  if  he  were  to  seek 
it.  And  if  he  enter  the  race  again  he  will 
run  a  grave  risk  of  losing  something  of  the 
unique  place  that  he  now  holds  in  the  minds 
of     men.      If     he    consider    his    personal 
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comfort  and  fame,  he  will  not  consent  again  to 
serve  as  President.  But  if  the  present  forces 
and  tendencies  in  political  life  persist  for 
two  years,  he  may  find  himself  nominated 
without  having  sought  the  nomination  — 
perhaps  even  in  spite  of  his  personal  wish 
—  and  be  unable  to  decline. 

No  man  in  our  history  since  Washington 
has  faced  such  a  situation;  but  events 
may  shape  themselves,  and  they  seem 
not  unlikely  to  shape  themselves,  so  as  to 
put  Mr.  Roosevelt  face  to  face  with  it. 

Ill 

The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  wish  the  government 
to  do  is  to  restrain  corporations  from  having 
undue  and  improper  influence  in  industry 
and  government  — a  subject  about  which 
more  sorts  of  nonsense  are  written  and 
spoken  than  about  any  other  subject  of 
our  time.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  real 
"issue"  here  —  a  grave  cause  for  profound 
concern.  The  square  deal  is  violated  in 
industry  every  day.  The  railroads,  for 
instance,  have  stopped  giving  rebates  in 
the  old  form,  but  they  have  not  stopped 
favoring  one  locality  against  another. 
By  "commodity  rates,"  or  by  other  long- 
sanctioned  customs  which  establish  purely 
arbitrary  and  artificial  conditions,  the  rail- 
roads can  and  do  determine  what  industries 
may  thrive  and  what  may  not  thrive  in  any 
given  city  or  region  —  often  regardless  of 
nearness  to  raw  material  or  to  markets.  In 
a  word,  the  Government  regulation  of  rail- 
roads has  hardly  begun  in  earnest.  The 
first  crude  efforts  have  been  much  more 
irksome  to  the  railroads  than  beneficial 
to  the  public;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  has 
yet  hardly  been  touched,  and  there  is  more 
agitation  ahead  of  us. 

Currency  and  banking  reform  we  do  not 
yet  at  all  understand.  But  it  will  play  a 
large  part  in  public  discussion  before  many 
years.  We  have  a  miserable  system  —  no 
system  at  all,  in  fact;  and  we  must  devise 
one.  Shall  we  have  postal  savings  banks? 
This  question  touches  only  the  fringes  of 
the  problem.  But  the  large  banking  inter- 
ests have  laid  the  foundations  for  an  enor- 
mous structure  of  popular  criticism  and 
distrust  by  trying  to  prove  that  postal  sav- 
ings banks  are  not  necessary  nor  desirable. 


And  when  the  far  larger  subjects  of  a  Central 
Bank  and  of  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
currency  take  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
the  popular  mind  will  wake  up  to  this  fact: 
that  the  concentration  of  financial  and 
banking  power  has  gone  on  until  a  little 
group  of  men  control  it  to  a  degree  never 
dreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago.  A  Central 
Bank?  They  are  a  Central  Bank  under 
the  present  system.  What  shall  the  Govern- 
ment do  then?  There  is  much  more  agita- 
tion ahead  of  us. 

In  the  third  place,  the  meagre  result  of 
Mr.  Taft's  well-meant  call  of  Congress  to 
revise  the  tariff  provoked  a  demand  for  real 
tariff  revision;  and  the  flood-gates  are  open 
now.  The  Payne  Act  is  not  satisfactory 
and  more  mere  tinkering  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  subject  will  not  down  until 
some  sweeping  changes  are  made  —  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  not  of  the 
protected  manufacturer.  There  is  more 
agitation  ahead  of  us. 

These  are  three  large  subjects  that  have 
to  do  with  the  square  deal.  And  they  have 
this  in  common:  victories  for  the  people  in 
every  one  of  them  must  be  won  first  by  pop- 
ular leadership.  They  cannot  be  won  by  mere 
work  with  Congress.  That  will  come  later. 
In  the  rousing  campaigns  before  us,  the 
people  will  want  leaders,  spokesmen,  dar- 
ing and  perhaps  even  reckless  champions. 

Well,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  qualities  of 
popular  leadership  and  of  popular  spokes- 
manship  unmatched  in  our  time. 

You  may  ask  what  he  knows  about  "com- 
modity rates,"  or  about  banking  and 
currency,  or  even  about  the  tariff.  More 
than  you  may  think.  But  what  he  knows 
is,  in  all  seriousness,  aside  from  the  main 
point.  The  main  point  is  that  the  tariff, 
our  banking  and  currency  system,  and  our 
railroad  practice  do  violate  the  square  deal. 
They  do  not  give  equal  opportunity  to  all 
competitors.  They  are  based  on  privilege. 
As  soon  as  this  is  made  clear,  the  question 
raised  is  a  simple  moral  question.  It  is  no 
longer  an  intricate  question  of  finance  or 
of  transportation  or  of  tariff  schedules. 

Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  see  the  moral 
bearing  of  these  questions  as  quickly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  any  man  alive;  and  (still 
more  to  the  point)  the  American  masses 
believe  that  he  will  use  the  power  of  govern- 
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ment  for  moral  ends  more  energetically  and 
efficiently  than  any  other  man.  He  has 
their  moral  confidence. 

If,  therefore,  these  big  subjects  and  more 
like  them  are  expressed  in  simple  terms  of 
morality,  and  the  people  demand  a  strong 
voice  and  a  big  stick  and  a  moral  purpose 
that  they  can  trust,  how  can  Mr.  Roosevelt 
escape?  And  can  he,  or  could  any  man, 
resist  such  a  call  by  the  people? 

IV 

The  moral  public  confidence  that  he 
commands  —  this  alone  explains  his  con- 
tinued and  apparently  increasing  popu- 
larity. That  he  failed  to  secure  the  laws 
that  he  asked  for,  that  Congress  spurned 
him  and  even  insulted  him,  that  sometimes 
his  very  friends  were  made  weary  by  many 
preachments,  that  he  made  errors  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  mistook  emphasis  for  per- 
spective, that  he  provoked  bitter  enmities, 
even  that  in  his  unceasing  employments 
he  sometimes  lacked  time  for  justice  in  his 
actions  —  these  are  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
He  believes  in  the  people  and  the  people 
believe  in  him.    Other  things  matter  little. 

In  the  face  of  a  storm  of  popular  criticism, 
a  stiff  statesman  once  said  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt: "I  give  it  up.  I  can't  understand  the 
common  people." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  he,  "you  are  not 
one  of  them." 

Whatever  the  multitudinous  mind  thinks 
and  the  common  conscience  feels,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sincerely  thinks  and  feels  and 
expresses  with  instant  accuracy  of  intonation 
and  emphasis;  and  he  acts  on  it  with 
instinctive  energy.  That  is  the  reason 
why  some  men  call  his  utterances  common- 
place (as  surely  many  of  them  are)  and  the 
reason  why  many  other  men  say  that  he  is 
a  consummate  politician  —  which  also  is 
true.  But  both  judgments  miss  the  point, 
because  they  leave  out  the  vitalizing  quality 
of  his  commonplace  utterances  and  of  his 
political  acumen.  That  vitalizing  quality 
is  his  moral  earnestness.  Intellectual  bril- 
liancy and  political  smartness  do  not  go 
far  in  leading  men.  But  sympathy,  under- 
standing, and  moral  earnestness  are  the 
common  qualities  that  make  uncommon 
popular  leaders.  No  other  qualities  can 
take  their  place,  and  they  are  invincible 


except  by  greater  sympathy,  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  masses,  and  greater  moral 
earnestness. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  is  a  national 
asset  and  a  very  active  one.  Most  men, 
whatever  opinions  they  hold  about  him, 
are  now  discussing  what  he  ought  to  do; 
and  everything  has  been  suggested  —  except 
that  he  do  nothing:  for  this  is  inconceivable. 
Doubtless  he  has  plans  of  his  own,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  permitted 
to  carry  them  out.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, Senator,  builder  of  the  Canal,  editor, 
writer  (this  he  will  be,  but  only  as  an  inci- 
dent to  his  activity)  or  —  Sage  —  but  all 
occupations  are  contrary  to  nature  for  him, 
except  political  leadership;  for  he  is  essen- 
tially a  preacher  by  action. 

All  such  speculation  is  idle  amusement, 
except  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  political 
plan-making  in  the  near  future.  He  stands 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  large  number 
of  people  as  the  best  impersonation  of  their 
progressive  moods  and  ambitions;  and  this 
fact  will  have  its  effect  in  every  political 
convention  of  the  next  two  years.  What 
effect,    every    man  may  guess  for  himself. 


In  the  meantime  everybody  can  see  cer- 
tain general  political  facts  and  tendencies, 
such  as  these:  the  split  of  the  Republican 
party  within  a  year  after  its  leadership  fell 
back  into  the  old  hands;  the  necessity  of 
uniting  it  not  by  mere  organization  but  by 
a  leader  of  the  aroused  people;  the  especial 
need  of  a  popular  Republican  leader  to 
offset  the  rising  opportunity  of  the  Demo- 
crats; the  reassertion  of  the  strength  of  the 
Government  over  great  financial  and  trans- 
portation powers;  the  reassertion  and  ex- 
tension of  Conservation;  and  a  hundred 
lesser  things,  such  as  the  saving  of  Alaska 
from  spoliation,  more  rapid  work  on  reclam- 
ation projects,  the  breaking  of  the  solid 
South;  and,  as  a  sentimental  consideration, 
under  whose  administration  would  it  be 
fittest  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal?  And, 
as  for  foreign  relations,  what  American  do 
other  governments  and  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  know  best? 

It  used  to  be  said  in  Wall  Street  (and  in 
all  the  little  Wall  Streets  of  the  land), 
"With  Roosevelt  gone,  we'll  have  quiet" 
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Now  you  may  often  hear  it  said  in  these 
same  communities,  "I'm  for  him  again, 
if  he'll  'bust  up'  the  big  fellows." 

"He  'busted  up'  nothing  when  he  was 
in." 

"Well,  he  scared  'em  to  death." 

And  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  Oregon 
and  Georgia  —  almost  anywhere  —  you  will 
hear  men  say:  "I'd  rather  see  Roosevelt 
in  the  White  House  than  any  other  man." 

All  this  may  have  no  meaning  two  years 
hence  when  the  conventions  meet,  and  after 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  homilies  for  a 
hundred  numbers  of  The  Outlook.  But  it  is 
the  present  mood  of  many  men;  and  pres- 


ently, when  he  lands,  their  shouts  will  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
Enthusiasm  may  cure  itself  of  excess  by 
vociferous  expression.  We  have  before 
now  calmed  ourselves  down  by  shouting 
ourselves  hoarse.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  is  more  than  a  national 
mood.  He  is  a  national  temperament,  and 
temperaments  reassert  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  whatever  awaits  us, 
life  is  becoming  again  more  animated;  for 
the  ex-President  is  to  mankind  in  the  mass 
the  most  interesting  personality  in  the  world. 
And  you  can  neither  laugh  away  nor  argue 
away  the  question,  "What  next?" 


THE  MAN  WITH  A  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


T 


HIS  is  part  of  a  note  from  a  clergy- 
man in  New  Jersey,  a  man  past 
fifty: 

"I  have  just  bought  my  first  big  investment, 
a  4  per  cent,  bond  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  I  have  been  paving  money  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  putting  it  away  in  banks 
or  buying  small  shares  in  companies.  I  find 
after  all  these  years  of  experiment  that  you 
cannot  get  any  sort  of  safety  in  investment 
until  you  have  money  enough  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  big  bankers  and  authorities  to 
take  some  interest  in  you.  I  have  six  shares 
of  stock  that  are  good  and  sixteen  that  are  not 
good.  Twice  I  have  been  a  loser  in  savings- 
bank  failures,  and  once  I  was  tied  up  for  three 
years.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  that  is 
publicly  known  to  put  money  away  in  safety  — 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  way." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  little  pessi- 
mistic about  this  matter;  but  he  came  near 
enough  the  truth  to  be  interesting. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  savings 
banks  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Michi- 
gan arc  as  safe  for  small  funds  as  any  gen- 
eral sort  of  investment  for  big  funds.  Every 
now  and  again  there  is  a  failure,  it  is  true, 
even  in  Massachusetts.  Yet  there  are  also 
failures  in  even  the  standard  railroad  bonds. 

Then,  if  a  man  have  some  slight  judgment, 
the  local  building  and  loan  companies  of 


New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa 
are  very  good  places  to  put  away  small  sums 
of  money  month  by  month.  The  residents 
of  these  states  come  to  know  this  pretty 
well.  Where  the  citizen  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts  patronizes 
the  savings  bank  because  he  knows  that  it  is 
all  right,  the  citizen  of  a  state  not  blessed 
with  such  good  savings  banks  is  often 
favoured  with  better  building  and  loan 
companies. 

There  are  many  states,  of  course,  where  a 
man  is  not  supposed  to  save  any  money. 
Many  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States 
have  neither  savings-bank  laws  worthy  of  the 
name  nor  strong  laws  regulating  building 
and  loan  companies,  mutual-savings  asso- 
ciations, nor  any  other  form  of  state  institu- 
tion for  the  guarding  of  the  funds  of  the  poor. 
In  these  states  pirates  flourish  and  the  legis- 
lators are  too  busy  passing  railroad  bills 
and  such  things  to  bother  about  a  little  fact 
like  that. 

Again,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
small  investor  could  not  buy  standard 
securities  from  standard  bankers  in  the  big 
cities.  It  has  been  true  of  course  that  the 
small  investor  did  not  receive  the  same 
attention  in  the  big  houses  that  was  given 
to  the  large  investors;  and  from  this  the 
impression  has  become  widespread  that  the 
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big  houses  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with 
the  little  investor. 

But  lately  Wall  Street  and  all  the  other 
streets  that  do  financial  business  have 
catered  more  directly  to  the  small  investor. 
Even  standard  railroad  bonds,  like  the 
New  Haven  debentures  or  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  refunding  bonds,  have  been 
made  in  $100  denominations.  Many  of  the 
newer  bond  issues  of  the  big  street  railways 
and  lighting  companies  have  been  put 
out  in  very  small  securities,  sometimes  as 
small  as  $100. 

Outside  of  Wall  Street  and  its  securities, 
nearly  all  the  real-estate,  title-company, 
irrigation-company,  and  other  miscellaneous 
bonds  have  been  made  in  these  small  denom- 
inations, the  same  size  as  the  standard 
share  of  stock.  Always  stocks  are  bought 
and  sold  in  single  shares,  $100  or  less. 

Then  many  of  the  standard  houses  in 
Wall  Street  will  sell  bonds  to  the  investor 
under  arrangements  that  permit  the  pay- 
ment in  instalments.  The  movement  is 
not  very  widespread,  nor  is  it  much  encour- 
aged in  very  conservative  circles,  for  it 
often  amounts  to  a  sale  on  margin.  Yet, 
if  a  man  can  pay  down  half  the  value  of  a 
bond  and  pay  off  the  rest  in  small  amounts 
not  too  far  apart  or  too  long  delayed,  he  can 
find  good  houses  willing  to  take  his  account 
on  that  basis. 

A  few  dealers  have,  from  time  to  time, 
offered  direct  facilities  for  buying  stocks 
on  instalments.  Most  of  them,  under 
analysis,  amount  to  an  offer  to  take  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  on  account,  buy  the 
stock,  keep  it  until  fully  paid  for,  then 
turn  it  over  to  the  buyer. 

This  is  not  safe  except  with  the  best  of 
banking  houses.  In  case  of  failure,  the 
buyer  seems  to  be  an  unsecured  creditor, 
for  the  debtor  has  both  the  stock  and  the 
money,  and  an  assignee  would  certainly 
not  honor  a  claim  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

One  house  —  and  there  are  doubtless 
others  that  do  the  same  thing  —  sold  public- 
utility  bonds  on  the  instalment  plan,  offer- 
ing to  put  the  bonds  into  a  trust  company 
in  trust  for  the  buyer,  to  be  delivered  when 
paid  for,  with  interest  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments. Such  an  arrangement  is  entirely 
satisfactory    to    the    buyer,  and    it    will 


probably  become  more  extensive  as  time 
goes  on. 

Five  years  ago,  a  man  in  Pennsylvania 
started  putting  away  $100  a  year  to  build 
up  a  little  fund  to  educate  a  boy.  He 
reckoned  that  he  would  save  up  $1,000  in 
ten  years,  when  the  boy  would  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  college.  This  man  bought 
one  share  of  railroad  stock  every  January. 
He  bought  only  stocks  whose  names  were 
known  to  him.  He  now  owns  one  share 
each  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Atchison, 
Southern  Pacific,  New  York  Central,  and 
Norfolk  &  Western. 

His  fund  is  worth  now  about  $580,  and 
he  has  received  in  addition  about  $70  in 
dividends  and  other  distributions.  He  says 
that  he  will  never  sell  any  of  the  stock  until 
after  the  ten-year  period,  and  will  be  content 
if  it  is  worth  $1,000  at  that  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  dividends  that  he  receives 
help  him  make  his  annual  contribution  to 
this  fund. 

If  a  panic  comes  along  he  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind,  but  his  stocks  seem  good 
enough  to  carry  him  through.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  get  a  couple  of  shares 
of  good  stock  cheap.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  the  idea,  however  one  may  criti- 
cize it  as  amateurish  and  unscientific.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  far  too 
usual  method  of  picking  up  blocks  of  small 
industrial  stocks  which  cannot  be  sold  again. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
best  place  for  a  man  to  put  $100  is  the 
savings  bank,  if  he  live  in  a  state  where 
intelligent  laws  rule  these  banks.  If  not, 
there  are  institutions  even  under  the  sav- 
ings-bank laws  of  New  York  that  accept 
deposits  by  mail,  under  certain  conditions. 
There  are  others  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  states  that  are  infinitely  better 
than  indiscriminate  and  blind  investment. 
Then,  in  most  states,  if  there  are  no  savings 
banks,  the  trust  companies  or  national 
banks  have  savings  departments.  They 
too  are  safer  than  unskilled  investment. 

Whatever  a  man  may  do,  he  should  not 
rush  foolishly  into  the  buying  of  little 
'  'wild-cat' '  stocks  merely  because  he  has  too 
little  money  to  make  a  bond  investment 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  poorer 
people  are  shut  out  from  safety  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  funds.  C.   M.   K. 
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ONE  day  in  1908  a  man  went  out 
from  New  York  to  a  city  in  New 
Jersey  to  make  a  proposition  to  a 
very  wealthy  brewer.  The  brewer  is  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  money; 
seldom  in  a  long  and  profitable  career  has 
he  missed  a  chance  to  turn  an  honest  penny. 

He  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
to  the  proposition.  It  was  an  offer  of  a 
sort  not  unfamiliar  these  days  in  the  insur- 
ance world.  The  visitor  had  authority,  he 
said,  to  offer  $5,000  worth  of  stock  of  a  new 
casualty  company  in  return  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  brewer. 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  cas- 
ualty insurance!"  the  brewer  said. 

"  No,  but  you  know  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
city  who  would  buy  stock  in  a  well-managed 
company,  and  who  would  also  buy  insurance 
from  it.  We  lay  our  cards  on  the  table  so 
that  you  may  see  the  proposition  is  all  right. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  us  a  letter  to  your 
friends,  telling  them  that  you  know  all 
about  us  and  believe  in  us  and  are  yourself 
a  stockholder.  That  would  be  very  valu- 
able to  us  and  would  cost  you  nothing. 
The  block  of  stock  is  in  payment." 

Just  about  then,  something  struck  the 
brewer  pretty  hard.  He  began  to  ask  many 
questions  about  the  new  company,  how  it 
was  organized,  what  it  intended  to  do,  how 
much  it  ought  to  make  every  year,  and  so 
on.  Then  he  asked  for  time  to  consider 
the  proposition. 

There  were  many  other  conferences. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  brewer  found  out 
all  that  was  to  be  known  about  the  new 
company.  He  realized  that  the  men  who 
were  running  it  "stood"  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  without  any  initial  invest- 
ment worth  while  and  without  any  mate- 
rial risk.  When  he  realized  that,  he  turned 
down  the  New  York  proposition,  not 
brusquely  but  finally. 

The  brewer  then  called  in  a  young  man 
in  town  whom  he  knew  fairly  well.  This 
young  man  was  connected  with  a  life- 
'  mrancc  agency,  had  been  the  secretary 


of  a  high  public  official,  and  had  originally 
come  from  the  newspaper  ranks  —  a  good 
combination  for  the  work  that  the  brewer 
had  cut  out  for  him.  He  knows  how  to 
handle  men,  to  turn  corners  without  knock- 
ing them  down,  and  to  reach  the  newspapers. 

The  brewer  outlined  to  this  young  man 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  a  New  Jersey 
casualty-insurance  company,  organized 
along  modern  lines  and  financed  mostly 
in  the  city  itself.  His  own  friends,  he  said, 
would  undoubtedly  support  it  An  immense 
amount  of  insurance  business  in  casualty 
and  indemnity  lines  was  directly  under  his 
own  control.  Would  the  young  man  go  in 
with  him  and  help  to  get  up  such  a  company  ? 

The  young  man  said  that  he  would.  They 
enlisted  the  help  of  another  young  man, 
one  with  more  experience  in  organization 
work,  and  they  launched  the  new  company. 
First  of  all,  they  organized  a  little  company 
of  their  own.  Its  mission  was  to  float  the 
new  casualty  company,  sell  its  stock,  and 
take  a  good  commission  for  such  sale; 
then,  when  the  larger  company  was  in  oper- 
ation, to  act  as  general  agents  for  it  in  the 
richest  casualty  territory  —  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  brewer  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  details.  He  put  up  $10,000 
cash  with  which  to  start  the  wheels  going, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  one-third  of  the 
profits  of  the  organization  company. 

A  charter  was  secured  very  quickly  — 
note  that  the  first  young  man  had  political 
affiliations — and  an  office  was  rented  at  once. 
That  was  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

Right  away,  one  of  the  typical  prospec- 
tus booklets  was  drafted  and  printed.  It 
is  neat  but  not  gaudy.  This  statement 
applies  only  to  its  physical  appearance. 
Its  contents  are  gaudy  but  not  very  "neat" 
Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  it  will 
be  touched  upon  in  slight  detail  later  on. 

Thousands  of  these  booklets  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  business  men  of  New 
Jersey.  They  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  most  of  the  responsible  business 
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men  and  manufacturers  of  all  the  cities  from 
Atlantic  City  to  Paterson.  At  the  same 
time,  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the 
papers  calling  for  stock  salesmen. 

Nobody,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
could  buy  more  than  250  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  new  company,  worth  $5,000. 
The  price  of  the  shares  was  fixed  at  $10 
and  the  surplus  $10,  so  that  a  buyer  of  one 
share  of  stock  paid  $20. 

Things  started  out  with  a  rush.  A  board 
of  directors  was  gathered,  including  many 
men  whose  names  are  well-known  both  in 
the  larger  business  circles  of  New  Jersey 
and  to  Messrs.  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  The 
company  went  on  record  as  declaring  that 
none  of  these  gentlemen  received  any  spe- 
cial inducements  to  serve.  Some  of  them, 
however,  got  their  stock  at  a  discount  of 
40  per  cent  on  the  surplus  —  20  per  cent, 
on  the  total  cost  —  while  others  had  private 
agreements  with  the  agency  that  their  own 
casualty  business  would  be  written  for  them 
at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent 

Lest  this  seeming  contradiction  should 
seem  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  the  com- 
pany, it  may  be  added  that  the  statement 
that  no  special  inducements  were  offered 
was  made  by  the  insurance  company,  while 
the  special  inducements  were  really  offered 
by  the  promotion  company.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Truth  is  still  held  in  high 
repute  and  honor  in  New  Jersey. 

There  were,  during  the  early  months  of  the 
life  of  this  company,  a  few  burning  moments. 
Several  of  the  directors,  when  they  found  out 
by  reading  the  prospectus  and  the  news- 
papers that  they  had  been  made  directors, 
came  around  and  gently  removed  their  names 
from  the  list  These  were  thin-skinned 
gentlemen.  There  were  plenty  of  others  to 
succeed  them.  In  time,  a  list  of  thirteen 
directors  was  held  together,  including  some  of 
the  most  prominent  politicians,  ex-state 
officers,  manufacturers,  and  even  bankers 
in  New  Jersey.  These  gentlemen  to-day 
guide  the  destinies  of  this  company. 

The  flotation  year  was  not  exactly  a  bed 
of  roses.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  stock 
went  out  slowly.  To  be  sure,  the  pro- 
moters made  statements  every  now  and 
again  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "half-sub- 
scribed," and  then  again  "fully  subscribed" 
—  and  even,  quite  lately,  they  raised  the 


price.  But  the  salesmen  found  it  hard 
going,  and  one  by  one  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  it.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  situation  was  critical.  The  com- 
pany was  not  supposed  to  begin  doing  busi- 
ness until  its  stock  was  paid  up;  that  is  the 
law.  At  that  time  a  little  more  than  half 
was  really  paid  up,  and  a*  good  deal  of  the 
rest  was  contracted  for  by  the  promotion 
syndicate  and  other  stock-selling  agencies. 

It  began  business.  If  any  one  who  reads 
the  law  wants  to  know  how  it  was  man- 
aged, Trenton  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  it  has  an  Insurance 
Department.  Ask  it.  Presumably  the  law 
was  met.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some- 
where in  the  Trenton  records  there  is  an 
affidavit  signed  by  responsible  officers  of  the 
company  to  the  effect  that  all  its  capital 
and  surplus  have  been  subscribed  and  paid 
for  in  full.     Anyway,  business  has  begun. 

It  is  well  to  summarize  the  position  of  the 
promoters  —  remembering  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  begun  and  founded  at  the  instance 
of  a  Jersey  brewer  who  had  figured  out  that 
some  good  money  was  to  be  gathered  in  by 
becoming  the  promoter  of  such  a  company. 

First,  the  promoting  company,  consist- 
ing of  the  brewer  and  his  young  friends, 
has  received  a  commission  of  40  per  cent, 
on  the  surplus  of  the  company,  a  matter 
of  about  $100,000. 

Second,  the  brewer  advanced  $10,000  for 
expenses,  which  was  probably  repaid  out  of 
this  $100,000. 

Third,  the  promoters  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  promotion.  This  total  is  unknown, 
but  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  it 
supposes  that  it  took  more  than  half  the 
$100,000,  including  the  $10,000  advanced. 

Fourth,  the  same  three  men,  organized 
into  a  general  agency  company,  have  an 
exclusive  contract  to  collect  the  agency 
commissions  in  the  best  area  in  the  Union 
for  the  next  decade  or  more.  This  contract 
was  given  to  them  as  an  additional  payment 
or  commission  for  their  services.  The  or- 
iginal plan  was  to  let  this  contract  cover  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Illinois.  Some  one  put  up  a 
red  flag,  and  the  area  was  reduced. 

Fifth,  the  brewer  is  president;  the  first 
young  man  is  secretary;  the  literature  of  the 
company  docs  not  say  what  the  salaries  arc. 
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The  fourth  item  in  this  little  list  is  a 
beautiful  thing.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
commission  is  unknown  to  us.  Represen- 
tatives of  four  casualty  companies  were 
asked  to  guess  at  it.  The  lowest  guess  was 
5  per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  $ico 
collected  in  premiums  from  the  area  remain- 
ing in  these  five  best  states  during  the  next 
ten  years  or  so,  the  three  gentlemen  in  the 
agency  company  will  get  $5  net 

Now  this  may  or  may  not  amount  to 
much.  If  the  company  is  even  moderately 
successful,  its  premium  receipts  from  this 
area  will  run  very  close  to  $2,000,000  a 
year  on  an  average.  If  it  did  this,  the 
agency  would  divide  a  commission  income 
of  about  $100,000  a  year. 

From  all  the  evidence  now  in  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  this  company  is  a  great 
success.  The  gentleman  of  hops  and  malt 
guessed  right.  Why  work  when  one  can 
organize  a  new  casualty  company  ? 

The  promoters  have  fared  well.  What 
of  the  stockholders  and  the  policy-holders? 
Out  of  every  $100  contributed  by  the  stock- 
holder, the  promoters  got  $20.  There 
remains  $80  to  work  for  the  interest  of  the 
stockholder  and  to  safeguard  the  insur- 
ance of  the  policy-holder. 

The  company  may  make  good  —  but  it 
is  a  very  long  chance.  In  the  original 
booklet  issued  by  the  promoters  to  catch 
stockholders,  the  casualty  insurance  busi- 
ness was  outlined  in  very  glowing  terms. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  companies  — 
twenty-one  in  all  —  which  had  averaged 
10  per  cent,  a  year  on  their  capital  stock 
for  the  last  decade.  The  public  was  told 
that  this  was  a  fair  resumd  of  the  casualty 
business,  and  that  the  new  company  could 
hardly  fail  to  duplicate  the  performance. 
In  its  intent,  of  course,  this  statement  is 
flatly  untrue.  Only  the  best  of  the  com- 
panies were  lined  up  in  parade.  I  can 
name  nearly  as  many  casualty  companies 
that  have  either  gone  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  or  are  to-day  tottering  to- 
ward the  grave  where  lost  hopes  lie  buried. 

Then  there  is  an  army  of  mediocre  com- 
panies whose  annual  business  barely  keeps 
their  heads  above  water.  In  addition, 
there  are  ninety-nine  new  companies,  like 
this  Jersey  concern,  organized  within  the 
last    year  with   the  purpose  of  affording 


somebody  a  chance  for  a  fat  commission 
and  perhaps  a  permanent  job. 

Any  sensible  business  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  insurance  statements  or  to 
dig  into  the  state  reports  on  such  com- 
panies must  see  at  a  glance  that  the  cas- 
ualty business  is  no  gold-mine.  It  is  a 
good,  legitimate  business,  but  there  are  no 
huge  margins  of  profit.  The  estimates  used 
in  the  making  of  this  promotion  literature, 
not  only  in  the  Jersey  company  but  in 
nearly  all  the  other  new  companies,  are 
simply  gilded  fiction. 

Studying  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan 
Surety,  the  Union  Casualty  &  Surety,  the 
Guarantors'  Liability  Indemnity,  the  Con- 
solidated, and  many  others  of  the  type, 
any  critic  will  reach  a  conclusion  at  once  that 
the  stockholders  of  the  new  companies  are 
taking  great  chances.  Yet,  directly  in  the 
face  of  fact,  the  promoters  of  the  new  com- 
pany put  into  their  booklet  a  statement 
that  not  a  single  stock  casualty  company 
has  ever  failed. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a  similar  campaign. 
More  than  seventy  new  casualty  concerns 
were  floated  in  a  short  period.  All  but  two 
or  three  of  them  collapsed.  In  some  of 
them  the  stockholders  paid  large  assess- 
ments before  the  end,  and  lost  both  the 
original  investments  and  the  additional 
investments. 

As  to  policy-holders,  what  chances  are 
there?  At  the  outset,  they  are  asked  to 
insure  in  a  company  whose  surplus  is  im- 
paired to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  Some 
will  do  it;  but  most  people,  in  taking  out 
insurance  to  safeguard  their  business,  will 
prefer  to  take  it  from  companies  whose 
capital  and  surplus  is  intact  and  whose 
additional  assets  make  the  insurance  real 
insurance  and  not  mere  promises  to  pay. 
The  experience  of  the  business  world  teaches 
that  the  weaker  a  company  is  in  resources 
the  slower  it  is  to  pay  claims  and  the  more 
unsafe  is  the  insurance  that  it  sells. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  in  some  New 
Jersey  industry  one  of  the  directors  has 
become  interested  in  this  new  company 
and  attempts  to  swing  toward  it  the  cas- 
ualty and  indemnity  and  liability  insur- 
ance of  the  industry.  A  proposition  to  that 
effect  is  brought  into  the  executive  com- 
mittee.   Another  member  of  the  committee, 
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not  interested  in  the  casualty  company,  has 
some  remarks  to  make: 

"Mr.  Blank,"  he  says,  "if  you  want  us 
to  take  our  policies  away  from  the  old- 
line  company  in  which  we  have  been  satis- 
factorily insured  for  the  last  ten  years 
you  must  have  good  reasons.  What  are 
they  ?  Show  us  how  strong  is  this  new  com- 
pany. We  are  here  as  trustees  for  our  stock- 
holders, not  as  pullers-in  for  a  new  insurance 
company.    What  are  your  inducements  ?" 

Stated  baldly,  this  whole  scheme  of  the 
new  insurance  company  looks  like  a  dead- 
fall. The  reason  why  there  have  been  more 
casualty  companies  organized  in  the  last 
year  than  existed  in  this  country  before  that 
time  lies  in  this  theory  that  if  business  men 
can  be  induced  to  become  directors  they 
will  bring  big  business  with  them.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  true  —  but  in  the  main  it 
is  a  palpable  falsehood.  No  honest  busi- 
ness man  will  imperil  himself  and  his  part- 


ners in  business  by  patronizing  a  new 
company  in  which  he  himself  is  interested, 
if  by  so  doing  he  weakens  the  safeguards  of 
his  own  business. 

The  theory  is  based  on  a  supposition  that 
self-interest  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
trusteeship  in  the  minds  of  business  men  of 
America.  In  other  words,  the  new  company 
based  on  this  theory  caters  to  dishonesty  and 
seeks  for  its  directorate  the  class  of  busi- 
ness men  that  can  be  fooled  or  coaxed  into 
a  betrayal  of  trust. 

This  campaign  of  insurance  finance  has 
gone  too  far.  It  is  time  that  somebody 
sounded  an  alarm.  Thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  have  been  cajoled 
into  buying  the  stocks  of  such  companies 
as  this  one,  and  to-day  the  campaign  is  in 
full  swing  so  that  other  thousands  may 
follow.  Unsound  insurance  is  being  placed 
every  day  upon  the  business  of  men  who 
ought  to  be  covered  by  sound  insurance. 
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MONEY 

A   MAN   MORE   IMPORTANT   THAN   A    PLAN 


By    ARTHUR    T.    HADLEY 

PRESIDENT     OF    YALE    UNIVERSITY 


THE  thing  needed  is  not  plans,  but 
men.  A  well-thought-out  plan 
without  a  man  to  execute  it  is  a 
waste  of  money;  and  as  a  rule,  the  more 
comparatively  the  details  have  been  thought 
out  by  a  man  who  is  not  going  to  execute 


them  himself,  the  larger  will  be  the  amount 
of  money  wasted.  Get  a  man  with  a  plan, 
and  the  more  money  he  has  the  greater  is  his 
chance  of  doing  a  large  work;  but  a  plan 
without  a  man  is  as  bad  as  a  man  without  a 
plan  —  the  more  he  has  the  more  he  wastes. 


A  GREAT  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

By   HERBERT    CROLY 

AUTHOl  OF  "  THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  " 


ANY  well-considered  plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  by  an  indi- 
vidual benefactor  for  the  public 
welfare  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  con- 
ception of  what  can  and  cannot  be  accom- 


plished by  means  of  subsidies  on  behalf 
of  social  amelioration.  An  individual,  no 
more  than  a  government,  cannot  create 
with  his  money  those  formative  ideas, 
purposes,  and   methods  upon   which   the 
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advancement  of  civilization  depends.  He 
cannot  even  do  much  to  encourage  the 
vitality  of  these  germs  of  civilization  already 
existing  in  a  community.  But  when  a 
formative  social  or  educational  idea  has 
reached  comparative  maturity,  and  has 
created  its  indispensable  apparatus  of  tech- 
nical methods  and  discipline,  a  rich  man 
may  with  none  but  beneficial  results  provide 
for  its  future  subsistence. 

Thus  the  contribution  which  individual 
benefactors  can  make  to  social  improve- 
ment at  any  one  time  is  severely  restricted  — 
in  such  a  wise  that  if  these  restrictions  are 
overlooked  their  subsidies  are  likely  to 
become  baneful  in  their  effects.  They  must 
wait  upon  the  spontaneous  development  of 
civilizing  purposes  and  methods  in  society, 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Rockefeller  proposes  to  do  by 
means  of  this  new  Foundation.  Inasmuch 
as  he  cannot  give  away  during  his  life-time 
as  much  money  as  he  wishes  with  any  suf- 
ficient assurance  that  his  gifts  will  prove 
to  be  permanent  benefactions,  he  seeks  to 
found  an  organization  which  can  continue 
to  carry  on  his  admirable  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing excellent  educational  and  charita- 
ble ideas  as  fast  as,  but  no  faster  than, 
they  can  prove  themselves  worthy. 


In  this  connection,  however,  mention  may 
be  made  of  one  addition  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  country,  which  might  prove 
to  be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  and  for  which 
every  necessary  antecedent  preparation  has 
been  made.  We  are  in  need  of  a  national 
School  of  Political  Science,  similar  to  the 
ficole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  founded  in 
France  after  the  disasters  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Such  a  school  should  be 
designed  as  the  crowning  member  of  the 
departments  of  political  science  in  the  several 
universities.  It  should  be  situated  in  Wash- 
ington, and  should  receive  only  advanced 
students.  Its  chief  object  should  be  to 
turn  out  men  equipped  —  either  as  admin- 
istrators or  legislators  —  for  public  life; 
but  it  could  carry  on  an  important  supple- 
mentary work  of  diffusing  throughout  the 
country  the  results  of  any  experiments  in 
political  practice,  and  of  investigations  into 
various  questions  of  public  policy.  A 
national  School  of  Political  Science  is  pecu- 
liarly desirable,  because  it  would  constitute 
an  effective  recognition  of  the  fact  (too  often 
neglected)  that  the  prosperous  future  of 
a  democratic  nation  depends  upon  the 
foundation  and  diffusion  of  sound,  progres- 
sive ideas  and  authentic  information  in 
relation  to  living  political  problems. 


HELP  FOR  MEN  TO  BECOME  INDEPENDENT  FARMERS 


By   DR.   S.  A.  KNAPP 

OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,   WASHINGTON 


IF  the  problem  be  limited  to  the 
United  States,  then  I  unhesitat- 
ingly affirm  that  the  greatest  ser- 
vice that  a  large  sum  of  money  could  render 
the  commonwealth  would  be  to  devote  it 
to  the  aiding  of  worthy,  industrious,  and 
thrifty  men  in  the  ownership  of  rural  homes, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  public  lands  suitable  for  homesteads 
have  nearly  all  passed  into  private  owner- 
ship and  values  are  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  soon  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  laborer  to  purchase  a  home  out  of  the 
savings  of  toil.  The  next  thirty  years  will, 
in  my  judgment,  determine  whether  the 
land  will  be  owned  by  the  masses  or  by  the 


few,  and  this  will  ultimately  mold  the 
character  of  our  government  and  finally 
of  our  civilization. 

Why  not  devote  the  money  to  education? 
That  is  exactly  what  is  proposed.  In  no 
public  school,  nor  in  all  the  schools  and 
colleges  combined,  is  it  possible  to  acquire 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  education  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  varied  duties  of  life,  if  we  include  in 
education  all  that  leads  out,  develops,  or 
trains  the  individual.  These  rural  homes 
are  so  mapy  schoolhouses  for  the  teaching 
of  this  greater  body  of  knowledge  upon 
which  so  much  of  success  depends. 

The  ownership  of  a  small  farm  teaches 
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conservatism  in  society  and  government; 
thrift;  independence  of  thought  and  action; 
the  management  of  affairs;  the  necessity 
of  cooperation,  and  the  federation  of  inter- 
ests to  carry  out  great  projects. 

A  small  farm  is  a  state  reduced  to  a  few 
acres.  The  owner  plans,  manages,  legis- 
lates, votes,  governs,  is  employer  and 
employed,  superintends  and  labors,  suffers 
the  defeats  of  wrong  policies,  and  reaps  the 
rewards  of  successful  administration.  It 
has  been  observed  for  many  years  that  the 
sons  of  small  farmers  develop  managing 
ability.  From  their  earliest  years  they  are 
compelled  to  do  things  and  to  act  inde- 
pendently. It  is  from  this  source  that  the 
greatest  number  of  managers  of  the  various 
enterprises  of  our  country  have  been  drawn. 

These  home-seekers  ask  no  charity.  All 
they  ask  is  that  some  reliable  body  of  men, 
backed  by  ample  capital,  shall  intervene 
to  protect  them  from  private  greed  result- 
ing in  inequitable  prices,  exorbitant  inter- 
ests, too  exacting  conditions,  or  too  speedy 
payments.  In  the  general  plan  for  such 
a  measure  it  should  be  provided  that  all 
options  should  favor  the  purchases  after 
the  owner  is  amply  protected.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  should  not  exceed  four 
per  cent  above  taxes  on  the  land. 


The  land  should  be  worked  under  a  system 
that  will  improve  it. 

Ample  time  for  payment  should  be  given 
the  purchaser.  This  paper  is  too  limited 
for  details. 

Upon  such  a  plan  there  are  thousands 
of  thrifty  young  men  raised  on  the  farm  who 
would  remain  in  the  country  but  who  now 
drift  to  the  cities,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  thrifty  mechanics  in  towns 
and  cities  who  would  gladly  secure  country 
homes  with  such  aid  as  we  have  outlined, 
but  with  a  dependent  family  and  small 
means  they  are  afraid  to  cut  loose  from  their 
present  employment  and  risk  the  uncer- 
tainties of  locating  in  the  country.  A  body 
of  men  organized  to  promote  the  acqui- 
sition of  rural  homes  and  commanding 
large  capital  could  largely  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  small  holdings 
would  be  acquired  from  others,  and  mold 
the  legislation  in  the  several  states  so  as  to 
make  it  more  favorable  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  home. 

If  the  present  policy  of  forcing  the  fac- 
tories into  the  larger  cities,  with  the  added 
cost  of  plant  and  living  for  the  operatives, 
be  continued,  we  shall  soon  need  this  great 
body  of  conservative  rural  home-owners  to 
save  our  country  in  the  hour  of  peril. 


QUARANTINING  THE  HOME  AGAINST 
THE  DISEASES  OF  SUMMER 


DURING  the  next  six  months  — the 
period  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  — 
the  average  American  home  will 
be  daily  endangered  by  malaria  or  intestinal 
diseases,  or  by  both.  Yet,  in  nearly  every 
case,  this  peril  may  be  reduced  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  by  a  small  expenditure 
for  wire-netting,  plus  a  reasonable  amount 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  keeper 
of  the  home. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  American  housewife  that  every  fly  that 
enters  her  home  may  be  heavily  laden  with 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  or  some  other 
intestinal  disease.    Microscopically  exam- 


ined, the  fly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
loathsome  of  all  creatures,  vultures  not 
excepted.  It  feeds  on  filth  by  preference, 
and  its  feet  are  so  formed  that  the  germs 
through  which  it  walks  are  carried  away  to 
be  distributed  wherever  the  fly  may  chance 
to  land  —  in  the  milk-pitcher,  perhaps. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  spread  of  disease  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  100,000  bacteria 
were  found  adhering  to  one  fly  that  was 
examined  in  New  York  City. 

Too  many  people  are  content  with  the 
partial  exclusion  of  flies  from  the  house. 
Small  openings  are  overlooked  because  a 
few  stray  flies  do  not  cause  a  great  deal  of 
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discomfort.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  rate 
at  which  flies  multiply  is  overlooked.  Let 
us  suppose  that  one  fly  lays  her  eggs  in  an 
unoccupied  house  that  contains  sufficient 
fly-food,  and  that  no  destructive  force  inter- 
feres with  the  successive  generations.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  flies  in 
that  house  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  would 
be  about  ten  million !  And  yet  the  house-wife 
who  pays  no  attention  to  half  a  dozen  flies 
scattered  through  her  house  wonders  from 
day  to  day  "  where  all  these  flies  come  from ! " 

If  these  carriers  of  disease  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  contact  with  the  food  eaten 
by  any  family  this  summer,  the  danger  of 
diarrhoeal  diseases  may  be  disregarded. 
Of  course  the  flies  will  not  communicate  the 
worst  of  these,  typhoid  fever,  unless  one 
case  of  that  disease  is  within  the  range  of 
their  activity,  but  they  are  the  hosts  of 
many  other  parasites.  Here  is  a  definite 
and  well-authenticated  instance  of  how  they 
quickly  spread  typhoid  germs: 

A  regiment  of  healthy  young  men,  most 
of  them  from  one  city,  was  mustered  into 
service  for  the  Spanish-American  war. 
For  several  weeks  they  were  encamped 
within  their  own  state.  It  was  not  a  joyous 
outing;  the  food  was  scant  and  cooked  by 
men  who  did  not  know  even  how  to  boil 
potatoes;  the  sudden  change  to  tent  life 
produced  many  varieties  of  colds;  the  nick- 
nacks  of  the  camp-followers  upset  the 
digestion  of  two  men  out  of  every  three;  on 
the  whole,  vitality  was  at  a  low  ebb  during 
the  first  month. 

But  nobody  was  really  sick.  A  corre- 
spondent would  send  to  his  paper  daily 
the  names  of  men  who  had  fainted  during 
the  hot  afternoon  drills,  but  the  victims 
were  back  in  line  by  the  time  the  newspaper 
was  published.  The  surgeons  and  the 
hospital  stewards  were  occupied  mainly 
with  social  functions. 

Then  the  regiment  was  bundled  off  to 
Chickamauga  Park,  glorying  in  its  record 
for  health  and  fitness.  Its  new  camp  was 
laid  out  in  an  isolated  grove,  high  and  well 
drained.  Its  company  streets  won  the 
praise  of  the  division  staff.  Its  drinking 
water  came  from  a  deep  well  and  from  first 
to  last  was  pronounced  microscopically  free 
from  infection.  The  food  was  nutritious; 
every  man  in  the  regiment  had  become  a 


fair  cook;  rank  and  file  were  bronzed  and 

"hard  as  nails." 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  sur- 
geons were  daily  diagnosing  typhoid  fever; 
the  hospital  tent  was  crowded  with  patients; 
and  now  and  then  came  the  word  that  this 
man  and  that  man  had  died  in  the  general 
hospital.  The  perplexed  colonel  walked  the 
surgeons  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the 
other  every  morning,  but  there  was  none 
wise  enough  to  point  his  finger  at  the  cause. 
They  all  guessed,  and  guessed  wrong. 

It  is  all  as  clear  as  daylight  now.  The 
Chickamauga  woods  were  full  of  typhoid 
when  the  regiment  with  the  health  record 
had  set  up  its  tents.  Within  three  days 
the  new  camp  was  full  of  flies,  which  had 
come  from  other  regiments.  If  it  had 
occurred  to  one  of  the  staff  surgeons  to 
examine  the  fuzzy  feet  of  a  few  flies,  he 
would  have  found  the  typhoid  germs  which 
he  vainly  sought  in  the  well  —  and  his 
reputation  would  have  been  made.  These 
flies  walked  all  over  the  food  in  every  com- 
pany kitchen  and  the  proud  record  of  the 
regiment  was  quickly  shattered. 

The  mosquito,  as  well  as  the  fly,  should 
invariably  be  looked  upon  as  a  red  flag  of 
danger.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  until 
he  alights  to  see  whether  his  body  rests  in  a 
horizontal  position  or  at  an  angle  —  in 
other  words  to  determine  whether  he  be 
an  anopheles  (malaria-bearing)  mosquito, 
or  one  of  a  number  of  other  varieties.  The 
fact  that  he  is  a  mosquito  should  be  a 
signal  for  his  speedy  destruction  and  for 
the  closing  of  the  inlet  by  which  he  has 
entered  the  house.  It  is  true  that  malaria 
is  decreasing  both  in  its  prevalence  and  in  its 
virulence,  but  there  are  yet  many  thousands 
of  deaths  from  it  in  the  United  States  eveiy 
year.  Moreover,  for  every  case  of  serious 
illness  from  malaria,  there  are  dozens  of  cases 
where  the  disease  unfits  for  work  without  pro- 
ducing the  symptoms  of  a  fever.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  scientific 
medicine  knows  only  one  way  in  which  the 
malaria  parasite  can  get  into  the  human  blood 
current  —  through  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

The  ease  with  which  malaria  may  be 
acquired  in  a  region  where  the  mosquitoes 
are  so  scarce  as  to  produce  no  discomfort  is 
shown  by  the  following  instance: 
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An  American  and  his  mosquito-bar  landed 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  region  which 
has  been  known  for  a  century  as  "The 
White  Man's  Grave."  He  knew  that 
"African  fever"  is  simply  a  pernicious  form 
of  malaria;  and  he  had  been  taught  that 
without  the  mosquito  malaria  is  impossible. 
He  determined  to  protect  himself  against 
mosquito-bites,  but  he  also  began  to  take 
five  grains  of  quinine  daily  as  an  extra 
precaution. 

To  his  surprise,  mosquitoes  were  not 
one  of  the  white  man's  burdens  on  that 
coast.  None  of  the  European  homes  were 
screened;  the  familiar  hum  was  never  heard 
on  the  porch  after  twilight;  and  most  of 
the  beds  were  uncanopied.  Presently  the 
American  forgot  his  mosquito-net,  but 
kept  up  his  quinine.  Occasionally,  on 
awakening  in  the  morning,  he  would  find 
a  small  red  spot  on  hand  or  forehead;  but 
it  seemed  absurd  to  protect  against  mos- 
quitoes so  few  as  to  attract  no  notice. 

Before  the  first  month  had  expired,  how- 
ever, the  American  was  tossing  in  bed  with 
the  fever  that  has  taken  its  heavy  toll  on 


that  coast.  And  thereafter,  on  an  average 
of  every  two  weeks  for  six  months,  he  had 
the  African  fever.  He  steadily  lost  flesh  and 
strength,  his  complexion  turned  yellow, 
and  there  was  a  look  about  the  eyes  that 
caused  more  than  one  European  to  take 
him  aside  and  say,  "  Better  get  away  for 
a  while!" 

Then  an  army  surgeon  happened  along  — 
a  man  with  a  reputation  as  an  expert  on 
tropical  diseases.  He  was  gathering  data 
for  a  report  on  West  African  diseases.  When 
he  met  the  American  he  saw  material  for 
his  report.  He  punctured  an  ear-lobe, 
collected  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  went  off  to  his  microscope. 

"The  malaria  parasites  are  eating  up 
your  red  blood-corpuscles,"  he  said  the 
next  day,  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  announced 
that  the  pigs  were  in  the  garden.  "You 
have  two  varieties.  One  of  them  can  be 
killed  with  quinine;  the  other  can't.  Better 
run  home  and  build  up  your  system." 

"  Very  well ",  said  the  American.  "  But 
when  I  come  again  the  mosquito  that  bites 
me  must  first  saw  his  way  through  the  bars." 
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THE  Editor  of  The  World's  Work 
asks  me  to  tell  its  readers  the 
"political  and  economic  feeling 
of  the  people  throughout  the  Middle  West; 
what  they  want  the  Government  to  do; 
what  I  think  are  the  most  important  tasks 
in  public  life,  both  for  city  and  national 
governments;  and  in  a  definite,  concrete 
way,  to  sum  up  the  whole  situation.,,  The 
only  excuse  I  could  have  for  undertaking 
such  a  difficult  task  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
lived  a  rather  active,  if  not,  indeed,  some- 
what strenuous  life  among  these  people 
for  almost  half  a  century;  have  addressed 
hundreds  of  meetings  of  farmers  and  others 


on  agricultural,  social,  economic,  and  semi- 
political  subjects;  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
them  through  the  editorial  page,  public 
addresses,  private  correspondence,  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  If  in  doing  this  I  can 
help  the  East  and  the  extreme  West,  as 
well  as  the  South,  better  to  understand  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West,  now  taking  such 
an  active  part  in  discussing  if  not  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  nation,  I  can  at  least 
hope  to  do  my  fellow-countrymen  a  much- 
needed  service. 

I  shall  use  the  term  "Middle  West"  to 
describe  the  agricultural  states  in  the  upper 
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Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  embracing 
the  largest  section  of  agricultural  land 
of  the  finest  quality  in  the  United  States 
and  perhaps  in  the  known  world;  in  which 
the  Creator  has  been  storing  up  fertility 
(after  the  glaciers  had  done  their  work) 
for  thousands  of  years  by  spreading  the 
forest  floor  each  autumn  with  the  falling 
leaves,  and  the  prairies  with  dead  grasses. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  after  expend- 
ing much  thought  and  care  on  the  creation 
of  a  granary  for  the  hungry  nations,  He 
had  covered  it  with  His  hand  until  the 
human  race  had  tentatively  worked  out  the 
problems  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  until 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
application  of  science  to  industry,  and 
then  sowed  it  with  the  choicest  seed  that 
the  East  and  Europe  could  furnish. 

THE   WEST    GENUINELY    AMERICAN 

Moving  as  men  do  on  isothermal  lines, 
came  the  Scandinavian  races  of  northern 
Europe,  the  German,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
and  Pennsylvania-Dutch  who  redeemed 
the  states  of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  the  wilder- 
ness, and  (in  its  southern  portion)  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  wrested  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  from  savage  man  and 
wild  beast  —  all  of  them  farm-born  and 
farm-bred.  Differing  a  generation  ago  in 
language,  in  dialect,  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  descendants  have  —  through 
the  influence  of  the  school,  the  church,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  magazine,  through 
travel  and  business  associations  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  — 
been  merged  and  molded  into  what  is  now 
fast  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  genuine 
American  type,  free  alike  from  the  vulgar- 
ity of  the  newly  rich  and  the  coarseness 
of  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

Similarity  of  environment  and  of  occupa- 
tion breed  similarity  of  thought  and  char- 
acter; it  presents  also  for  solution  similar 
problems  to  be  studied  from  a  similar  if  not 
identical  point  of  view,  and  they  naturally 
lead  to  similar  solutions.  While  these  states 
of  the  Middle  West  contain  one  great  metrop- 
olis, several  large  cities  with  their  marble 
palaces  and  noisome  slums,  and  countless 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  the  wealth  and  the 


problems  of  these  great  states  are  mainly 
agricultural.  The  towns  are  largely  peopled 
by  retired  farmers  living  on  their  incomes 
from  rents  and  investments.  The  busi- 
ness of  even  the  larger  cities  is  largely  domi- 
nated by  men  farm-born  and  farm-bred, 
developed  by  the  stern  discipline  and 
enforced  industry  and  economy  of  farm  life 
into  a  virtuous  and  stalwart  manhood. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  truly 
religious,  if  not  always  devout,  as  shown 
by  the  vast  sums  expended  on  churches 
and  their  support,  and  their  lively  interest 
in  any  political  question  that  involves  a 
moral  principle.  It  is  also  shown  by  their 
deep  interest  in  education,  as  evidenced 
by  the  enormous  sums  expended  (not 
always  wisely)  on  elementary  education, 
and  their  lavish  support  of  state  and  denom- 
inational colleges.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
really  great  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  found  in  the  Middle  West 

wanted:  markets  and  railroads 

Inevitably,  the  two  great  wants  of  the  set- 
tlers scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of  fer- 
tile soil-  were  markets  and  transportation; 
and  necessarily  the  political  problems  that 
vexed  them  and  their  children  ever  since 
centre  around  these  questions.  A  soil,  be 
it  ever  so  fertile,  has  little  present  value 
without  markets,  and  markets  are  useless 
without  transjjortation.  Hence  the  first 
concern  of  the  settlers  of  the  Middle  West 
was  to  secure  transportation  and  profitable 
markets;  hence  also  the  deep  interest  it  has 
always  taken  in  railroads  and  tariffs  as  they 
create  or  affect  markets. 

The  early  settlers  assented  gladly  to  the 
donation  by  the  general  government  of  an 
empire  of  land  to  encourage  the  building  of 
transcontinental  railroads  and  their 
branches,  and  the  grants  of  kingdoms  of 
land  by  the  various  states  for  their  own 
development.  In  addition  they  freely 
offered  rights-of-way,  depot  grounds,  etc, 
and  voluntarily  taxed  almost  every  acre  of 
land  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  (and  sometimes 
10  per  cent.)  to  secure  transportation 
facilities,  in  the  hope  (vain  hope!)  that  com- 
petition would  of  itself  regulate  rates  of 
fare  and  freight 

In  'the  same  spirit  they  accepted  the 
teachings  of  the  older  school  of  protec- 
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tionists.  Why  not,  said  they,  protect  infant 
industries  in  our  own  land  from  being 
crushed  out  by  the  long-established  in- 
dustries of  the  Old  World?  Why  not 
build  up  great  manufacturing  centres  and 
thus  provide  ourselves  with  a  home  market? 
Competition  will  always  regulate  prices 
(pitiable  delusion!).  When  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  nation  was  imperiled  by  the 
Civil  War,  these  people  freely  gave  their 
sons  and  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  There  was  no  need 
of  drafts  in  the  Middle  West,  no  bounties 
and  no  market  for  bounty-jumpers.  After 
their  return  these  soldiers  voted  as  they 
shot,  and  the  son  was  proud  to  follow  the 
father's  example.  To  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket  became  a  religious  and  sacred 
duty.  Hence  all  these  states,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Missouri,  became  nominally 
and  safely  Republican.  Missouri  had  been 
a  slave  state;  and,  because  of  this,  emigra- 
tion passed  through  it  or  around  it  and  left 
it  a  Democratic  island  in  a  Republican  sea. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  emigration  from 
the  North  and  East  influenced  the  political 
opinions  of  Missouri. 

While  these  states  have  been  nominally 
Republican  so  far  as  essential  doctrines 
and  principles  are  concerned,  they  have 
often  been  insurgent  against  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  and  nearly  always  over  some 
question  affecting  railroads.  Middle  West 
insurgency  did  not  begin  in  1909  nor  in 
1908.  It  began  back  in  the  'seventies, 
when  the  railroads  arrogantly  asserted 
their  sole  right,  as  they  then  had  the  power, 
to  fix  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  and  denied 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  or  control. 

THE  GRANGER   UPRISING   IN    THE   'yo'S 

The  Grange  had  been  organized  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  the  main  object  of 
developing  a  better  rural  life  in  the  then 
disorganized  South.  The  farmer  of  the 
Middle  West  took  hold  of  it  as  the  basis 
for  organization  to  assert  the  right  and 
demonstrate  the  power  of  the  state  to  fix 
tolls  on  the  modern  public  highway.  The 
Grange  spread  like  wildfire  from  state  to 
state.  Granger  legislatures  were  elected 
in  all  these  states,  whether  normally  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  confirmed  the 


constitutionality  of  the  Granger  Railroad 
Law  of  Iowa.  The  Grange  as  a  political 
organization  then  disappeared;  but  ever 
since  then  the  agricultural  states  of  the 
Middle  West  have  been  known  as 
"Granger"  states,  and  the  railroads  run- 
ning through  them  have  been  charac- 
terized as  "the  Granger  group." 

The  next  great  insurgency  occurred  in 
the  'eighties,  and  grew  out  of  the  obstinate 
and  persistent  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  enact  a  law  controlling  inter- 
state commerce,  which  the  House  had 
repeatedly  enacted,  until  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  Congressmen  from  Iowa  on  this 
precise  issue  convinced  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Senate  that  the  prairies  were 
on  fire.  The  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
are  individualistic  in  the  extreme  and  act 
collectively  only  when  their  interests  are 
in  serious  peril.  Hence  the  fear  of  an 
uprising  of  the  Granger  host  is  the  night- 
mare of  the  politician.  Having  done  its 
work,  the  Alliance  dissolved  of  its  own 
accord. 

The  present  insurgency  in  Washington 
is  by  no  means  a  remnant  of  Rooseveltism. 
To  understand  it  we  must  go  back  some 
years  and  study  the  political  movement 
in  the  various  states  of  the  Middle  West. 
While  all  these  states  were  similarly  affec- 
ted and  for  like  reasons,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  study  the  movement  in  Iowa,  of  which 
I  have  more  intimate  knowledge. 

REGULATING   THE    RAILROADS 

While  the  Alliance  was  yet  potent,  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee  had  inaugurated  the  reform 
movement  which  resulted  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Iowa  Railroad  Law,  in  many  respects 
a  model,  in  which  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads was  continued  by  a  commission, 
but  unfortunately  the  office  was  made 
elective  —  a  sad  mistake.  The  insurgents, 
having  as  they  supposed  settled  the  rail- 
road problem,  went  their  way  —  "  one  to 
his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandise." 
Organized  corporate  power  never  sleeps 
and  has  no  real  political  convictions;  is 
Republican  in  Republican  states  and  Demo- 
cratic in  Democratic  states.  Succeeding 
Republican  conventions  crucified  the  Larra- 
bee appointees  under  the  former  law^  axuL 
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practically  nullified  the  new  law  by  con- 
trolling the  commission.  The  state  soon 
virtually  passed  under  the  control  of  two 
able  politicians,  the  general  counsellors  of 
two  of  the  leading  railroads.  A.  B.  Cum- 
mins (now  Senator)  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  amenable 
to  the  corporations,  which  had  heretofore 
engaged  his  legal  services  in  cases  of  great 
difficulty  and  importance.  He,  however, 
took  a  widely  different  view  of  his  respon- 
sibility as  Governor,  just  as  Larrabee 
(with  a  similar  record)  had  done  before  him. 

Looking  back  at  it,  the  situation  then 
existing  now  seems  horrible,  but  I  suppose 
it  docs  not  differ  greatly  from  the  political 
situation  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States. 
The  railroads  maintained  their  lobbyists, 
who  took  jobs  of  legislation.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  the  state 
and  county  officers,  the  legislature,  the  press 
of  both  parties,  and  every  man  of  any  prom- 
inence were  plentifully  supplied  with  passes, 
as  were  the  delegates  to  the  political  con- 
ventions of  both  parties.  (The  same  con- 
ditions existed  in  Democratic  Missouri.) 

After  some  years  of  ineffective  legis- 
lation, an  Anti-Pass  Law  was  enacted  as 
an  essential  preliminary  to  restoring  the 
government  of  the  state  to  its  own  people. 
The  alternative  was  presented  clearly  to 
the  president  of  one  of  the  offending  rail- 
roads: "You  are  a  corporation;  no  coun- 
try in  the  civilized  world  has  given  a  cor- 
|x>ration  the  power  to  take  part  in  govern- 
ment; your  business  is  transportation;  you 
must  either  get  out  of  politics  or  the  people 
must  engage  in  transportation  under  govern- 
ment ownership;  dismiss  your  lobby  and 
quit  debauching  the  legislature  and  press 
with  passes;  allow  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.' ' 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Anti-Pass 
Law  came  naturally  and  with  comparative 
ease  three  pieces  of  legislation:  the  state- 
wide primary;  the  law  authorizing  cities 
to  adopt  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  law  prohibiting  the  issuance 
of  stock  in  any  corporation,  unless  there  is 
an  actual  dollar  in  cash  property  or  of  cash 
value  behind  each  dollar  of  stock  issued. 

It  is  now  very  easy  to  understand  why 
under  primary  laws  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, and  other  states  of  the  Middle  West 


send  insurgents  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. The  people  will  have  it  so.  They 
know  that  predatory  wealth  always  seeks  to 
ally  itself  with  the  dominant  party.  They 
know  of  the  tremendous  pressure  that  it 
always  exercises  at  Washington.  They 
witnessed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  close  fellowship  of  Special  Interests 
without  regard  to  party.  They  therefore 
aim  to  send  to  Congress  men  who,  while 
faithful  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  respective  parties,  can  not  be  cajoled 
or  intimidated.  Illinois  has  no  openly 
avowed  insurgents,  because  reformation  in 
its  state  government  has  not  yet  reached 
a  point  where  an  effective  primary  law  can 
be  put  in  force,  due  to  the  overwhelming 
corporation  influences  in  Chicago.  The 
influences  in  Washington  now  making  war 
on  the  insurgents  have  therefore  to  deal 
not  with  individual  Congressmen  but  with 
the  voters  of  the  Middle  West. 

GOVERNMENT     BY    COMMISSION    SPREADING 

So  far  as  it  has  been  tested  by  actual 
experience,  the  influence  of  the  law  per- 
mitting the  cities  to  adopt  government  by 
commission  has  been  beneficial  in  the 
extreme.  It  docs  away  with  the  antiquated 
and  corrupt  ward  system,  through  which 
(by  combining  with  the  liquor,  gambling, 
and  bawdy-house  interests)  the  public 
utilities  have  been  able  to  control  the 
majority  of  the  city  councils  and  secure 
for  a  mere  pittance  franchises  worth  a 
king's  ransom.  Other  Western  States  have 
adopted  and  are  endeavoring  to  adopt  a 
similar  law;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  all  except  the  largest  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  will  be  governed  by  commission 
and  the  way  be  paved  in  due  time  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  watering  of  the 
stock  of  corporations  has  commended  itself 
everywhere  to  thoughtful  men;  and  while 
it  will  for  the  time  being  delay  the  develop- 
ment of  the  states  in  which  it  may  be 
adopted,  it  will  prevent  the  wholesale  rob- 
bery of  future  generations  by  over-capital- 
ization. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  enactment  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Middle  West  to  protect  the  man  that  God 
made  from  the  oppression  of  the  artificial 
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man  (the  corporation)  has  been  beneficial 
to  both.  More  than  that,  it  is  being  recog- 
nized the  country  over  as  true  statesman- 
ship. No  one  now  doubts  that  the  Granger 
was  right  when  he  effectively  asserted  the 
right  of  the  state  to  control  intra-state 
commerce;  nor  that  he  was  right  in  demand- 
ing that  the  nation  should  control  inter- 
state commerce.  Even  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money  (the  living  truth  under- 
lying the  silver  discussion)  is  now  being 
generally  accepted  by  the  financiers  of  the 
world.  More  than  all,  the  regulation  of 
commerce  —  both  intra-state  and  interstate 
—  has  been  as  beneficial  to  the  railroads 
themselves  as  it  has  been  to  the  general 
public.  The  Anti-Pass  Laws,  while  com- 
pelling the  railroads  to  attend  to  their  own 
business  (that  of  transportation),  have 
rid  them  of  a  heavy  burden.  The  two- 
cent  fare  laws  have  increased  their  pas- 
senger revenues  in  nearly  every  state.  The 
prohibition  of  rebates  has  given  them 
increased  revenues  and  helped  to  make 
both  shipper  and  transporter  honest.  The 
primary  has  been  a  means  of  grace  to  every 
politician  who  really  wanted  to  grow  in 
grace  and  develop  into  a  statesman. 

And  this  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
of  the  man  on  the  wide  prairies,  where  real 
values  are  created  —  the  man  who  reads 
editorials  and  has  time  to  meditate  on 
them,  rather  than  the  man  who  merely 
trades  in  values,  real  or  fictitious,  and  reads 
headlines  and  market  reports  between 
bites  of  toast  and  sips  of  coffee. 

I  have  discussed  this  movement  in  Iowa 
for  better  government  somewhat  in  detail 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  struggle 
in  Iowa  for  the  rescue  of  the  state  govern- 
ment from  corporate  control  —  for  reestab- 
lishing res  publica,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
for  reestablishing  true  democracy  or  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  —  is  typical  of  the 
struggle  going  on  or  completed  in  every 
state  of  the  Middle  West;  and  second,  in 
the  hope  that  the  result  of  those  struggles, 
if  they  are  carefully  studied,  will  enable 
the  President  and  his  advisers  to  see  (if 
they  can  or  will  see)  that  in  their  attempt 
to  throttle  insurgency  they  are  merely 
attempting  to  foist  upon  the  states  the  des- 
potism of  government  by  corporations 
from  which  they  have  freed  themselves  and 


to  which  they  will  never  again  submit. 
That  the  leaders  who  are  fooling  the  Presi- 
dent with  their  promises  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  movements  in  the  states 
of  the  Middle  West  is  manifest  from  the 
desperate  measures  they  are  taking  to 
defeat  the  enactment  of  a  genuine  primary 
or  commission  government  law  in  Illinois. 
They  understand  perfectly  well  that  if  the 
people  of  Illinois,  or  any  other  state  East 
or  West,  have  an  untrammeled  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  Congressmen  as  well  as 
members  of  their  state  legislatures,  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  progress- 
ive no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 
"Insurgency,"  that  undefined  and  at  present 
undefinable  thing,  is  in  the  air.  Its  best 
definition  is  this:  the  revolt  of  the  common 
people  against  the  domination  of  corporate 
wealth;  the  revolt  in  city,  state,  and  nation, 
of  the  God-made  man  against  the  oppression 
of  the  man-made  or  artificial  person. 

"infant"  industries  should  be  weaned 

As  above  stated,  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West  have  always  been  deeply  and 
necessarily  interested  in  markets  and  in 
tariffs  as  they  create  or  affect  markets. 
A  generation  ago,  when  there  was  competi- 
tion between  manufacturers,  they  accepted 
the  teachings  of  the  early  statesmen;  but 
since  combination  has  throttled  competition, 
since  the  panic  of  1907  demonstrated  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  did  not  give  full 
insurance  against  panics  and  hard  times, 
and  especially  since  it  was  demonstrated 
beyond  question  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress that  modern  tariff  schedules  are  sim- 
ply bargains  between  industries  wanting 
protection  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing their  opinions  —  not  as  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  protection,  but  as  to 
their  application. 

They  arc  asking,  for  example:  At  what 
age  should  an  infant  industry  be  weaned? 
Considering  the  nation  as  a  family,  is  it 
safe  and  right  to  take  the  earnings  from  one 
child  and  give  it  to  another  after  he  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself?  When 
the  long-favored  child  begins  to  rule  the 
family,  is  it  not  time  to  cut  off  the  prefer- 
ence?   They  are  asking  further  whether 
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the  tariffs  on  farm  products  have  not  been 
merely  paper  tariffs,  to  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  they  become  really  effective;  whether 
the  tariff  on  Canadian  wheat  benefits  the 
American  farmer  so  long  as  the  Canadian 
wheat  is  milled  in  transit  and  a  drawback 
is  received  that  enables  the  miller  to  give 
the  foreigner  cheaper  bread  than  the 
American  citizen  gets. 

Farmers  in  the  Middle  West  are  just 
beginning  to  see  that  they  must  in  the  near 
future  accept  free  wheat  from  Canada, 
free  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  free 
corn  and  dressed  beef  from  the  Argentine. 
Politicians  never  fail  to  heed  the  cry  of 
hungry  stomachs.  These  farmers  are  dis- 
covering that  for  forty  years  they  have  been 
given  husks  for  grain,  paper  tariffs  that  add 
nothing  to  the  price  of  what  they  sell,  in 
exchange  for  which  they  have  given  to  the 
East  tariffs  whose  sole  object  is  to  increase 
the  price  on  what  the  farmer  buys.  The 
question  —  What  will  the  Western  farmer 
do  to  the  tariff  schedules  when  the  whole 
truth  is  revealed  ?  —  is  a  rather  interesting 
one;  the  two  ends  of  the  country  can  not 
always  be  played  against  the  middle,  nor 
will  the  Middle  West  always  ratify  the 
compacts  that  are  made  between  the  Eastern 
States  and  those  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

WHAT   THE   MIDDLE  WEST  NOW   WANTS 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question:  What 
do  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  want  the 
Government  to  do  ? 

(1)  They  want  it  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing resources  of  the  nation  as  yet  under 
government  control  from  spoliation,  by 
placing  them  under  a  Cabinet  officer  or 
officers  who  are  not  merely  honest,  but  of 
whose  integrity  and  efficiency  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  —  men  whose  affili- 
ations have  not  heretofore  been  with  the 
sailers.  Anything  short  of  this  will  invoke 
the  wrath  of  an  already  outraged  and  indig- 
nant people. 

(2)  Let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
severely  alone  for  the  present.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  limiting  appeals  from  its 
decisions  to  matters  of  jurisdiction  and 
constitutionality,  has  at  last  put  teeth  in 
the  Commission.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Middle  West  has  labored  to  put 


the  regulation  of  the  railroads  into  the  hands 
of  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  who 
seek  the  public  welfare,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  regulation  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  heads 
of  systems,  who  seek  purely  private  gain. 
To  create  a  Court  of  Commerce  com- 
posed of  circuit  judges,  for  the  most  part 
trained  to  look  upon  questions  from  the 
corporation  standpoint,  and  require  them 
to  pass  upon  the  decisions  of  experts, 
is  like  asking  a  raw  immigrant  from 
s  uthern  Europe  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  Western  farm. 
To  take  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission out  of  the  hands  of  an  attorney  who 
has  handled  the  case  and  therefore  under- 
stands it,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an 
attorney  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  knows  and  really  can  know  nothing 
about  it,  is  like  putting  the  management 
of  a  great  newspaper  into  the  hands  of  a 
cub  reporter.  To  enact  the  Wickersham 
Bill  into  law,  as  the  President  proposes,  is 
to  put  back  railroad  reform  ten  years  and 
to  provoke  the  wrath  of  every  man  who  has 
a  carload  of  live-stock  or  grain  to  ship  to 
market.  The  law  needs  amendment,  but 
no  satisfactory  amendment  is  possible  under 
this  Administration. 

(3)  Let  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
alone  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  what 
it  really  means.  It  may  give  it  a  new  set 
of  teeth.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  repeal  a  law, 
or  modify  it,  now  that  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  constant  effort  and  continuous 
litigation  we  arc  about  to  find  out  what  it 
really  means. 

(4)  The  people  of  the  Middle  West,  who 
are  already  well  supplied  with  banks  (for 
example,  on  an  average,  more  than  fifteen 
to  the  county  in  Iowa),  look  with  great  sus- 
picion on  the  proposed  Central  Bank  which 
will,  they  believe,  inevitably  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  very  men  who  now  control 
their  insurance  investments  to  their  own 
very  great  profit 

(5)  Inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  of 
the  people  of  the  West  belong  to  the  very 
poor,  or  those  who  use  stockings  for  banks, 
they  take  but  slight  interest  in  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank,  but  they  will  resent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  law  that  will  compel  or  per- 
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mit  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
locality. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  are 
the  most  important  tasks  for  the  men  who 
shape  the  policies  of  state  and  nation,  I 
reply:  Every  man,  whether  in  private  or 
public  life,  should  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  give  equal  opportunity  to  every 
citizen  and  to  secure  and  to  enforce  a  square 
deal  between  man  and  man.  This  ren- 
ders necessary  a  somewhat  new  type  of 
statesman,  new  and  yet  old,  for  statesmen 
of  the  type  needed  have  appeared  in  every 
crisis  of  our  country.  We  had  an  example 
of  the  exact  opposite  of  this  new  type  of 
statesman  in  the  recent  special  session  of 
Congress,  when  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  a  minority  of  the  Democrats 
joined  in  repudiating  party  pledges  and 
securing  the  greatest  advantage  for  the 
Special  Interests,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
interests  of  the  predominant  partner,  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

This  new  type  of  statesman  is  possible 
only  as  a  new  type  of  citizen  is  developed, 
who  will  demand  of  his  Congressman  not 
special  advantages  or  privileges  but  legis- 
lation for  the  common  people.  This  new 
type  of  citizen  is  developing  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  Middle  West 

THE  PRESIDENT  DOES  NOT  KNOW  THE  PEOPLE 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  present  situation 
in  as  concrete  a  manner  as  possible:  We 
have  on  our  hands  a  President  —  good, 
honest  faithful  in  all  the  tasks  given  him 
by  his  predecessor,  on  whose  recommenda- 
tion alone  the  people  elected  him  to  that 
office.  He  really  wants  to  justify  that 
recommendation,  but  he  evidently  does 
not  know  how.  Roosevelt  knew  the  com- 
mon man  and  became  in  a  truer  sense  than 
any  other  man  since  Lincoln  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  saying  what  they  felt  but  did 
not  know  how  to  say.  His  successor  knows 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  captains  of  industry, 
the  judiciary,  the  politicians  —  but  he  does 
not  know  the  common  people.  He  has 
really  never  had  a  chance  to  know  them, 
and  has  less  chance  now  than  ever  before 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  Cabinet  the  majority^  of  whose 
members  were  selected  from  men  whose 
viewpoint  was  that  of  organized  wealth, 


and  whose  minds  are  so  warped  by  previous 
education  and  association  that  they  have 
lost  sympathy  with  the  common  man.  He 
has  to  deal  with  a  Congress  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  own  party 
are  made  up  of  politicians  of  the  old  school; 
they  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  the 
country  is  best  governed  when  the  strong 
men  of  the  different  sections  get  together, 
fight  for  special  privilege,  and  —  when  a 
conclusion  is  reached  by  victory,  defeat, 
compromise,  or  barter  —  crack  the  party 
whip  and  put  it  through : 

"Because  the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them  —  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they' should  keep  who  can." 

The  majority  of  Congress,  including 
members  of  both  parties,  have  had  a  life- 
training  in  the  doctrine  that  "the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof"  belong  to  the 
strong  —  and  in  these  later  days  to  organ- 
ized wealth;  that  the  natural  resources  yet 
under  the  control  of  the  public  belong  to 
the  man  or  associations  of  men  who  can 
seize  them,  exploit  them,  or  if  they  see  fit 
develop  them;  that  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture and  transport  belongs  to  the  East; 
and  that  to  the  South  and  Middle  West 
belongs  the  duty  of  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing the  hungry  nations.  This  majority 
has  a  supreme  contempt  for  Roosevelt 
and  all  his  works,  and  is  under  a  supreme 
leadership  —  cool,  nervy,  resourceful,  re- 
morseless —  which  embraces  only  to  destroy. 

The  insurgents  against  this  party  domi- 
nation stand  for  Rooseveltism  as  he  him- 
self understood .  it.  They  were  not  his 
creation,  but  the  creation  of  the  sentiment 
for  right  and  justice  between  man  and 
man,  which  none  knew  so  well  how  to  voice 
as  Theodore.  Herein  lay  his  great  strength. 
If  the  President  were  a  seer  like  those  of  old 
—  men  who  could  see  things,  as  Roosevelt 
was  —  and  would  stand  for  things  that  arc 
everlastingly  right,  the  people  would  rally 
to  his  support.  As  matters  are  moving 
to-day,  the  feeling  of  the  voters  of  the 
Middle  West,  when  they  once  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves,  will  be 
this:  What  inheritance  have  we  in  Taft, 
or  what  portion  in  the  President?  "To 
your  tents,  O  Israel!" 
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THE  United  States  has  a  dyke  system 
of  far  greater  magnitude  and 
protecting  a  larger  area  of  land 
than  Holland.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  stretch 
two  practically  continuous  walls  of  earth, 
the  1,486  miles  of  levees  that  keep  within 
bounds  one  of  the  most  turbulent  streams 
of  water  in  the  world. 

After  the  river  has  been  in  flood  for  some 
time,  water  will  begin  to  appear  on  the 
land  side.  But  so  long  as  it  is  clear  it  does 
not  indicate  trouble.  It  has  slowly  seeped 
through  the  mass  of  earth.  But  if  it  is 
clouded  it  tells  a  far  different  story.  It 
means  a  flow  through  the  levee  strong 
enough  to  remove  material,  and  such  a 
flow  must  be  stopped  or  the  deluge  follows. 
Men  and  mules  are  rushed  from  the  depots 
of  supplies  to  the  threatened  point.  By 
careful  examination,  the  point  of  inflow 
is  located  and  material  added  on  the  river 
slope  of  the  levee.  This  passes  in  with 
the  water  and  closes  up  the  channels. 

But  sometimes,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
the  river  becomes  master.  The  break  at 
the  Holly  Bush  crevasse,  in  1903,  is  an 
instance.  More  than  1,000  men  were 
hurriedly  employed  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sacks  filled  with  earth  were 
concentrated  at  this  point  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  levee  above  flood  height.  Day 
and  night  the  struggle  continued,  and  little 
by  little  the  water  was  becoming  victorious. 
On  March  15th,  the  flood  crest  had  reached 
Cairo,  and  the  river  at  Holly  Bush  was 
rising  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  per  day  and  was 
just  topping  the  levee.  On  the  morning 
of  March  16th,  a  high  wind  was  dashing 
waves  over   the   raised   embankment.    In 


many  places  small  streams  of  water  were 
running  through  the  levee;  at  first,  none 
was  over  a  few  inches  in  width,  but  the 
band  of  workmen  knew  that  before  many 
minutes  a  wild  stream  would  be  racing 
through  the  opening.  Reluctantly  they 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  retreated.  Shortly 
after  the  men  were  withdrawn,  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  levee  gave  way  with  a  tremen- 
dous report,  and  the  raging  current  rushed 
through  the  breach.  After  this  the  em- 
bankment crumbled  away  for  a  distance  of 
from  s, 000  to  6,000  feet.  The  water  rushed 
through  this  crevasse  into  Marion  Lake, 
five  miles  distant,  and  then  spread  south- 
ward, overflowing  the  tracks  of  several 
railroads  and  completely  flooding  the  town 
of  Marion,  Ark.  From  Marion  the  water 
spread  still  farther  south,  inundating  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  two  counties  and  tying 
up  railroad  traffic  for  a  number  of  days. 

As  the  levees  are  made  higher  and 
longer,  the  crest  of  the  flood  increases  in 
height  from  year  to  year,  because  more  water 
is  confined  to  the  channel;  the  completion 
of  the  entire  system  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  highest  water  we  have  ever  had.  In 
its  final  analysis  the  problem  is  that  of 
keeping  the  river  absolutely  within  certain 
prescribed  limits.  Before  the  levees  in  the 
St.  Francis  District  were  built,  for  instance, 
Memphis  experienced  no  difficulty  what* 
ever  from  the  high  water;  yet  when  this 
system  was  complete,  Memphis  was  regu- 
larly overflowed  in  its  lowest  portion,  and 
the  only  solution  was  the  building  of  a 
costly  levee  around  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  yearly  inundated.  For  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  dangerous 
rise  at  this  point  every  year;  one  such  high 
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water  every  three  years  formerly  was  above 
the   average. 

There  is  much  speculation  about  the  final 
result  of  the  levees  upon  the  river.  One 
faction  maintains  that  the  sediment  de- 
lated upon  the  overflowed  territory  would, 
if  restricted  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  raise  it 
rapidly,  thus  necessitating  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the   height  of  the  levees,     I  Hhers 


maintain  that  the  water  thus  kept  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  would  cause  a  tremendous  scour 
and  levees  would  eventually  be  unnecessary, 
the  rivet  at  all  Stages  betDg  thus  carried  in 
its   deepened   channel.     Neither  prediction 

has  yet  been  verified. 

There  are  now  in  existence  1,486  mi!<- 
levee,  containing  2^0,000,000  cubic  van 
earth,   and   there  are  needed  -  to  complete 


ki  1  (  ( ;i 


WAITING  RESCUE  on  nil    LEVEES 


NIL   PRECARIOUS  CONTROL 


BS  to  be  entirely  safe  during  a 
flood  equaling  the  greatest  of  which  we  have 

i,   the    flood    of    1882  —  64    mil< 
new  i  ,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 

must  go  into  the  construction  of  this  new 

,   and  into  necessary  increases  in  the 
si2c  of  existing  1  m  in  its 

final  state  will  be  1,550  miles  tang  and  will 
contain  2*5,000.000  cubic  yards.  It  is 
difficult  t  the  magnitude  of  such  a 

work.     An  idea  can  be  obtained,  ho- 
by  comparing  it  with  the  tion  in  the 

Culebra  cut   of  the   Panama  Canal,   with 
which   most  of  us   are   now   more  or  less 
familiar.     There    the  yardage    is   ap[ 
rnately     100,000,000,     about     one-third     as 
much  as  will  be  in  the  levee  system 

ed.  There  the  work  is  concen- 
trated, permitting  the  use  of  machinery 
entirely,  while  here  the  work  is  spread  over 
a    va>t    distance    and    ha  ruted 


THE  MIS 


1III.    VNCRY     RIVRR    RISKING    THKoOH    A    BREAK 
IV  TBS   I  k\  i 

almost  entirely  through  the  effort  of  our 
homely  friend,  the  mule,  directed  by  the 
only  human  being  who  wholly  comprehends 
him,    the    Negro. 

The  COSt  of  the  levee  system  a>  it  stands 
to-day,  reckoned  on  a  25  cent 

cubic  yard,  which  is  a  fair  average  cost,  has 


IN  THE  r  \i  M  1  'i    I  111    FUX 
Marion,  ulcr 


\Y  OR] 


been  $57,500,000,  of  which  the  United  States 

Government  has  expended  £-'3,000,000. 

The  $23,000,000  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  ;l  matter  of  exact  record,  and  shows 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  National 
(Jovernment  to  June  30,  T009.  The  cost 
above,  $57,500,000,   1  I    at   by   con- 

sidering only  such  parts  of  the  lever-  as  are 
in  service  today.  The  apparent  amount 
spent  by  the  states,  Su^oo,ooo,  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  proportion  of  tin  exj 
which  the  states  haw  borne.  As  IS  well 
known,    the    Mississippi,    like    a    restless 


up  bj    the  United  States.     On  account  of 
this  great  loss  by  caving,  somewhat   more 
than  the  $13,750,000  required  to  put  in  the 
addition  of  55   million  yards   now    n< 
will  eventually  be  required  for  compl 
The  country  has  many  problems  to  s< 
but  none  of  more  importance  than  the 
trol  of  its  great  river.     The  land  ront;: 
to  this  great  stream   is  particularly  fertile 
and   produces  cotton  of  excellent  quality, 
while  its  yield   is   very   abundant     >• 
fight  with  the  river  began  many  years  ago, 
and  yet  the  fight  is  far  from  ended, 


\   i  JANG  THAT  HAS  GIVEN  '  P  THE  STRUGGLE 

The  tl  n  hi<  h  the  men  tnd  utcnsili  *iro  moved  fron  ground 


le   in  its   bed 
and  1  toll  of  earth  from  whichever 

bank     it     strikes.       Miles    and     miles     of 

into   the   river  with 
the  banks  that  bore  them,  and  new  levees 

to  be  constructed  farther  back.    All 
*,  in  the  figures 
1  upon  thr  states,  and  it  vastly 
bould  a 
redit    R  to  get  at, 

and  exact  figl  xcept 

for  the  national  expenditure,  but 

and  in»l  have 

dollar  loltar  put 


The  final  solution  of  the  problem  will  not 
until    the    Mississippi    i 
walled  in  by  a  system  of  levees  so  high 
strong   that   the  water  will  n» 

over    their    tops.     Then    will    the    country 
draw    a    sigh    of    relief,    for    it   will    have 
!    from    ruin   one  of   the   rk 
in    the    world.      Then    the     United 
States  can  boast  with    pride    that    it,   too, 
has    done  that   which    the   Hollander     has 
omplishcd,    and     which     brings     upon 
that     country     the      admiration      of     the 
world   -  ind  from    thr   ra 

of  the   v. 
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IN  THE  spring  of  1907  Theodore  N. 
ruddy,  white-haired 
man,  v..  [intending  the  build- 

ing of  a  new  barn  in  northern  Vermont 
His  house  stood  nearby,  on  a  piece  of 
rolling  land  that  overlooked  the  town  of 
m,  and  far  beyond  across  evergreen 
inn  ive  bulk  of  Burke  Moun- 

tain.    His  farm  lay  back  of  the  house  in  a 
it  oral  of  field  and  woodland,  with  sev- 


eral dozen  cottages  in  the  clearings.     His 
Welsh  ponies  and  attic  were  grazing 

on  the  M  5,  and  the  men  were  busy 

with  the  plows  and  harrows  and 
It  was  now  almost  thirty  years  since  he  had 
been  called  in  to  create  the  business  struc- 
ture of  telephony  and  to  shape  the  general 
plan  of  its  development.  Since  then  he  had 
done  many  things.  The  one  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  had  paid  him  more,  merely  for  giving 


1  .. 
I 


WIRE-STRETCHERS  WORKING    M    \  III-, II   -\LTTM 


A  <  <  >NSTRl  CTluN   (AMI'   IN   THE  W< 


m  of  trolleys  and  electric  lights, 
the  United  States  had  paid  him   for 
putting  the  telephone  on  a  biwn 

rich  and  retired,  free  to  enjoy 
the  play-work  of  the  farm  and  to  forget  the 
troubles  of  the  city  and  the  telephone- 
But,  as  be  stood  among  his  barn-builders, 
there  arrived  from  Boston  and  New  York 
a  delegation  of  telephone  directors.  Most 
of  th  I  to  the  "Old  Guard"  of 

telephony.     They    had    fought    under  Vail 
in  th<  days;  and  no 


to  ask  him  to  return  to  the  telephone  busi- 

after   his   twenty   years   of   aba 
Vail  laughed  at  ttu 

rise,"  he  I'm  too  old.     I'm 

StXty-tWO  years  t»f  age*'1     The  din  i 
sisted  They  spoke  ox  the  approaching  storm- 
cloud  of  panic  and  of  the  need  oj 
Strang  hand  at  the  wheel  until  the  i 
over,  bu1  Vai]  still  refused.    1 
old  times  and  old  memories,  bul  he  shook 
his  t»  Ul  my  h  ,  "I  have 

wanted  to  be  a  farmer/' 


Till  I    \\,   I     I  ixi-; 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK 


| 

Then  they  drew  a  picture  of  the  telephone 
situation.    They    showed    him    that    the 
stem"  which  he  had 
planned  was  sttD  unfinished.    He  had  bees 
rchitect,  and  it  was  unfinished.    The 
telephone  business  w b  end  pros 

perous.    Tnder  the  leadership  of  Frederick 
P.  Fish,  it  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 


\<K  NOW 


Bui  it  was  still  Ear  from  being  I  tern 

that  Vail  had  dreamed  of  in  his  younger  <hi 
and  so,  when  the  directors  put  before  him 
his  unfinished  plan,  he  surrendered.  The 
instinct  for  completeness,  which  is  one  of 
the  dominating  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
comjK'lled  him  to  consent.  It  was  the  call 
of  the  telephone. 

Since  that  May  morning,  1007 

been  done  by  the  men  >  lpf>hom 

and    telegraph    world.    The    BcMoy- 
was  brought   through   the  par  <ul    a 

scratch.     When    the    doubt'  and    unit 


1      -  \' ;  SIX  ST  I 

were  at   their  worst,   Vail   wrote  an   open 
\i  tier  to  his  stockholders,  in 
farmer-like  way.     "  <  Kir  net  earnings  for  the 
last  ten  months  were  S 

>r  1,579,0:0  for  th<  eriod 

in  itjofo.     Wc  ha  in  the  ba 

oo,cco;  aid  wc  will  not  need  to  bor- 
any  money  for  tv 
ward    the    work    of 

panics   I 

l  local  wire  clusti  ral  thou 

of  them,  were  linked  to  the  national  I 

: it  y  of  publicity 

laturally  grown  to  be  a 
in    tl  it    litigation.     Vi 

and  reporters  n  open  door. 

tlonal  id  blished  in  the 

liar     tl  COTpS    of 
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inventors  was  spurred  up  Bquer  the 

long-distance  problems.  And  in  return 
for  a  $30,000,000  check,  the  control  of  the 
historic  Western  Union  was  transferred 
from  the  children  of  Jay  Gould  to  the 
30,000  stockholders  of  the  American  Tele* 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company, 

From  what  has  been  done,  therefore,  we 
venture  ifl  to  the  future  of  the 

telephone  This  "grand  telephonic  sys- 
tem," which  had  no  existence  thirty  years 
ago  except  in  the  imagination  of  \ 'ail. 
seems  to  be  at  hand.  The  very  newsboys 
in  the  streets  are  crying  it.  And  while  there 
is,  of  course,  no  exact  blue-print  of  a  best 
possible  telephone  system,  we  can  now  see 
the  outlines  of  Vail's  plan, 

is  nothing  mysterious  or  ominous 

in  this  plan.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

pools  and  conspiracies  of  Wall  Street.     No 

one  will  be  squeezed  out  except  the  promo- 

ier   companies."     The  simple 

ial  Vail  is  organizing  a  complete 
Bell  System  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
built  one  big  comfortable  bam  for  his  S 


A  TANGLE  TH 
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I2QOQ 


cattlf  Welsh  pooi  id  <>i  half 

a  do&CD   small,   uncomfortable  sheds.     He 
r    been    a    "high    financier'    who 
►rofils  out   of  other  men's   lo 
He  is  merely  applying  to  the  telephone  busi- 
hard  sense   tha 
irmcr  uses  in  the  management  of  his 
farm,     H  Ming  a   Big  Barn  for  the 

telephone  and  the  telegraph. 


I  HI   RrW  •[  OF  THE  BOSTON  "OU  ►BE"  U1  ILDING.  WHEN 
Wlkl^  WERE  M  Kl  ICK 


experts  who  will  handle  the  larger  affairs 
that  are  common  to  all  companies.  No 
separated  ion  on   the  one  side, 

no  bureaucracy  on  the  other  —  that  is  the 
typically  American  idea  that  underlies  the 
ideal  telephone  system. 

The  line  of  authority,  in  such  a  system, 
will  begin  with  the  focal  manager.  From 
him  it  will  rise  to  the  directors  <>i  the  State 
company;  then  higher  still  to  the  dir< 
of  the  national  company;  and  finally,  above 
all  corporate  leaders,  to  the  I 
ernment  itself.  The  failure  of  Government 
ownership  of  the  telephone  in  so  many  for- 
eign countrk  not  mean  that  the 
private  companies  will  have  absolu 

Quite  the  re  ion  of  thfriy 

experience    shows    that    a    private 

iione  company  i^  apt  to  be  much  more 

ill  of  the  people  than  if  it 


Plait 

mal,   so   thai 
iple  in  the  same  able  to 

talk   to  each   other.     It    will   not   be   com- 
for  the  reason  that  no  farmer  would 
t  of  running  his 
on  It  will  hi  ff- 

and  ©,    to    use    a    mi 

<  h  local  company  >ntinue 

irtuc  of  self-help,     But 
ther  i  entral  body  of 
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H<  >\V 


SLEET  AFFECTS    I  II  PIPHONE   VVIRKS 


a  Govt  rnmenl  department  Hut  ii  is 
an  axiom  of  democracy  that  no  company, 
however  well  conducted,  will  be  permitted 

Urol  a  public  convenience  without  being 
held  strictly  responsible  for  its  acts.  As 
politics  becomes  less  of  a  game  and  more  of 
a  responsibility,  the  telephone  of  the  future 
w  ill  doubtless  be  supervised  by  some  sort  of 
public  committee,  which  will  have  power  to 

I  i  omplatnts  ami  to  prevent  the 


nuisance  of  duplication  and  the  swiodli 
watering  stock. 

As  this  Federal  supervision  become? 
more  and  more  efficient,  the  present  fear  of 
monopoly  will  decrease,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
ease  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a  fact,  although 
now  generally  forgotten,  that  the  first  rail- 
roads of  the  United  Stai  run  for  ten 
years  or  mure  on  an  anti-monopoly  plan, 
The  tracks  were  free  to  all.     Anyone  who 

B©d    a    tart    with    Hanged    wheels    could 
drive  it  on  the  rails  and  compete  with  the 
locomotives.     There  was  a  happy  go  I u< 
jumble  of  trains  and  wagons,  all  held  bi 
by    the   slowest    team;   and    this  contim 
on   some   railroads   until   as   late   as    l8< 
By  that  time  the  people  saw  that  competition 

a    railroad    track    was    absurd.     T! 
allowed   each   track   to  be   monopolized   by 
one    company,  and    the  era    of    expansion 

an. 
No  one,  certainly   at    the  present   t 
regrets    the    passing    of    the    independent 
teamster.     He    was    much    more   arbitrary 
and  expensive  than  any  railroad  has  i 
dared  to  be;  and,  a  untry  grew,  he 

became  impossible.     He  was  not 


lll'.M    UNI  <iRM 
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survive.    For  the  general  good]  be  was 

held  back  from  competing  with  the  railroad, 
and  taught  to  cooperate  with  it  by  hauling 
freight  to  and  from  the  •  This,  to 

his  surprise,  he  found  much  more  profitable 
and  pleasant.  He  bad  been  tk squeezed  out" 
of  a  bad  job  into  a  good  one.  And,  by  a 
similar  process  of  evolution,  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  outgrowing  the  small, 
independent  telephone  companies.  These 
will  eventually,  one  by  one,  rise  as  the  team- 
ster did  to  a  higher  sodal  value,  by  clasp- 
ing wires  with  the  main  system  of  telephony. 
Until  r88i  the  Bell  System  was  in  the 
lands  of  a  family  group.  It  was  a  strictly 
private  enterprise.  The  public  had  been 
I  to  help  in  its  launching,  and  had 
But  after  r88i  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  small  stockholders,  and  has 
remained  there  without  a  break.  It  is  now 
one  of  our  most  "pcopleized"  busim 
scattering  either  wages  or  dividends  into 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  homes.  It 
times  been  exclusive,  but  never  sordid. 
It  has  never  been  dollar-mad,  nor  frenzied 
by  the  virus  of  stock-gambling.     There  has 


in;  OIL 

c   I"  r«>n-rr  '  >>nc  rum-nt       lis 

-aved  $6,000,000  in  COfppt  irffi 


always  been  a  vein  of  sentiment  in  it  that  has 
kept  it  in  touch  with  human  naiure.  Even  at 
the  present  time,  every  check  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  carries 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  pretty  Cupid,  sitting  on 
a  eh  air  upon  which  he  has  placed  a  thick 
book,  and  gaily  prattling  into  a  telephone. 


A  TCU  FOR  Tli  HO   UOS  PARTIALLY  DEAF 

Thr  I  lUlr  i    mmtrtlnl  la  1  thi^  instrument  in 

on 


THE  WIRE-CHIEFS  BOARD 
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ral  sweeping  changes  may  be  expected 
the  near  future,  now  that  there  is  team- 
play  between  the  Bell  System  and  the  Wes- 
tern Union.  Three  telephone  messages  and 
eight  telegrams  may  be  sen)  at  the  same  time 
over  two  pairs  of  wires  —  that  is  one  of  the 
recent  miracles  of  ^ience  that  is  now  to  be 


tried  out   ti|>on  a  gigantic  scale.     Mi- 
llie long-distance  telephone  wires,    of  v 
there  are  fully  2.000,000  miles,  can 
for  telegraphic  purposes;  and  a  third  of  the 
rn   Union  wires,    500,000  miles,  may 
with  a  few  changes  be  used  for  talking. 

Western  Union  is  paying  rent  for 


_ 
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2,500  offices,  all  of  which  help    to    make 
telegraphy  a  luxury  of  (he  few .     l(i>  employ- 

n  armv  of  Q 

the  army  that  marched  with  General  Sfaer- 


I  HE    I  ELEPHi  >XE   WIRES  Al  ILK    I  Mi  \    HAS 

1    Of    riU     M  U  KG  ON 

TEMI'« 

mas   faun   Atlanta   b  Both  of 

will  dwindle  when  a 
Bell  wire  and  :t  Uocae  wire  can  be  brought 
to  a  common  terminal;  and   when  a  tele- 


THE 


IN 


OPERA T  J'  HAD 


THE    RUINS    OF  THE    TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD 
AT   PARIS,  I  !  I  IK  THE    PIS  PTBM- 

gram  can  be  or  delivered  by  tele- 

phone. There  will  also  be  a  gain,  perhaps 
the  lai  I  all,  in  removing  the  trudging 

little  ger-boy  from  the  streets  and 

sending  him  either  to  school  or  to  learn 
some  useful  trade. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  the 
first  country  that  has  succeeded  in  putting 
both  telephone  and  telegraph  upon  the 
propei  Elsewhere,  cither  the  two 

are  widely  apart,  or  the  telephone  is  a  mere 
adjum  telegraphic    department 

According  0  the  new  American  plan,  the 
re  not  competitive,  but  complementary, 
The  Post-Office  sends  a  package;  the  tele- 
graph sends  the  contents  of  the  |  «m  kage;  but 
the  telephone  sends  nothing.  Jt  is  an  appar- 
atus that  makes  conversation  possible  be- 
tween two  separated  people.     Each  of  the 

of  its  own,  so  that 
then  has  never  been  any  cause  lor  jealousy 
between  them. 

To  make  the  telephone  an  annex  of  the 
I  Mfice   or   the    telegraph    has   become 


M M    10.00LI  LINE    SWITCHBOARD  Un 
VVE  VI   Wl   i 
W    v  PENALTY  OKfBQ 

absurd.     There  are  now  in  the  whole 
very  nearly  as  many  messages  sent  bj  tele- 
phone as  by  letter;  and  there  are  thin 
times  as  many  telephone  calls  as  telcgr 
In    the    United    States,    the    telephone 
grown   to   be   the  big  brother   of   the    tele- 
graph.    It  has  six  times  the  net  car? 
and  eight  times  the  wire;  and  it  tran 
as  many  messages  as  the  combined 
of  telegrams,  letters,  and  railroad  pa 

This  universal  trend  toward  consolidation 
has  introduced  a  variety  of  problems  I  hat 
will  engage  the  ablest  brains  in  the  telephone 
world  for  many  years  to  come.  How  I 
the  benefits  of  organization  without  its 
3,  to  become  strong  without  losing 
quickness,  to  become  systematic  without 
losing  the  dash  and  dare  of  earlier  i 
to  develop  the  working  force  into  an  army 
of  high-speed  specialists  without  losing  t he- 
bird's  eye    view    of    the    whole    situath 

are  the  riddles  of  the  new 
which  the  telephonists  of  the  nexl 
tion    must    find    answers.     They    illustrate 


vvnrmn  ward  within  three  weeks  un  r  the  order 

in 
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the  nature  of  the  big  jbbs  that  the  telephone 
has  to  offer  to  an  ambitious  and  gifted 
young  man  of  to-day. 

"The  problems  were  never  so  large  or  so 
complex  as  they  are  right  now,"  says  Mr. 
J.  J.  Carty,  the  chief  of  the  telephone 
engineers.  The  eternal  struggle  remains 
between  the  large  and  the  little  ideas  — 
between  the  men  who  see  what  might  be  and 
the  men  who  see  only  what  is.  There  is 
still  the  race  to  break  time  records.  Already 
the  girl  at  the  switchboard  can  find  the  per- 
son wanted  in  thirty  seconds.  This  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  that  was  taken  in  the 
early  centrals,  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is 
one-half  of  a  valuable  minute.  It  must 
be  cut  to  twenty-five  seconds,  or  to  twenty, 
or  to  fifteen. 

There  is  still  the  inventors'  battle  to  gain 
miles.  The  distance  over  which  conver- 
sations can  be  held  has  been  increased  from 
20  miles  to  2,500.  But  this  is  not  far 
enough.  There  are  some  civilized  human 
beings  who  are  12,000  miles  apart,  and  who 
have  interests  in  common.  During  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  for  instance, 
there  were  Americans  in  Pekin  who  would 
gladly  have  given  half  of  their  fortunes 
for  the  use  of  a  pair  of  wires  to  New  York. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  telephone,  Bell 
was  fond  of  prophesying  that  "the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  talk  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean";  but  this  was  regarded  as 
a  poetical  fancy  until  Pupin  invented  his 
method  of  automatically  propelling  the 
electric  current.  Since  then  the  most  con- 
servative engineer  will  discuss  the  problem 
of  transatlantic  telephony.  And  as  for  the 
poets,  they  are  now  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  a  man  may  speak  and  hear  his  own 
voice  come  back  to  him  around  the  world. 

The  immediate  long-distance  problem  is, 
of  course,  to  talk  from  New  York  to  the 
Pacific.  The  two  oceans  are  now  only 
three  and  a  half  days  apart  by  rail.  Seattle 
is  clamoring  for  a  wire  to  the  East.  San 
Diego  wants  one  in  time  for  its  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  in  191 5.  The  wires  are 
already  strung  to  San  Francisco,  but  cannot 
be  used  in  the  present  stage  of  the  art. 
And  Vail's  captains  are  working  now  with 
almost  breathless  haste  to  give  him  a  birth- 
day present  of  a  talk  across  the  continent 
from  his  farm  in  Vermont 


"  I  can  see  a  universal  system  of  telephony 
for  the  United  States  in  the  very  near 
future,"  says  Carty.  "There  is  a  statue 
of  Seward  standing  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
Seattle.  The  inscription  upon  it  is  — '  To 
a  United  Country.'  But  as  an  Easterner 
stands  there,  he  feels  the  isolation  of  that 
far-western  state,  and  he  will  always  feel 
it  until  he  can  talk  from  one  side  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other.    For  my  part," 
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THE  INCREASING  USE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  DURING 
THIRTY-FOUR  YEARS 

continued  Carty,  "I  believe  we  will  talk 
across  continents  and  across  oceans.  Why 
not  ?  Are  there  not  more  cells  in  one  human 
body  than  there  are  people  in  the  whole 
earth?" 

Some  future  Carty  may  solve  the  aban- 
doned problem  of  the  single  wire  and  cut 
the  copper  bill  in  two  by  restoring  the 
grounded  circuit.  He  may  transmit  vision 
as  well  as  speech.  He  may  perfect  a  third- 
rail  system  for  use  on  moving  trains.     He 
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may  conceive  of  an  ideal  insulating  material 
to  supersede  glass,  mica,  paper,  and  enamel. 
He  may  establish  a  Universal  Code,  so  that 
all  persons  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  call-numbers  by  which 
they  may  be  instantly  located,  as  books  are 
found  in  a  library. 

Some  other  young  man  may  create  a 
Commercial  Department  on  wide  lines,  a 
work  which  telephone  men  have  as  yet 
been  too  specialized  to  do.  Whoever  does 
this  will  be  a  man  of  comprehensive  brain. 
He  will  be  as  closely  in  touch  with  the 
average  man  as  with  the  art  of  telephony. 
He  will  know  the  gossip  of  the  street,  the 
demands  of  the  labor  unions,  and  the  policies 
of  Governors  and  Presidents.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  Western  farmer  will  con- 
cern him,  and  the  tone  of  the  daily  press, 
and  the  methods  of  department  stores. 
It  will  be  his  aim  to  know  the  subtle  chem- 
istry of  public  opinion,  and  to  adapt  the 
telephone  service  to  the  shifting  moods 
and  necessities  of  the  times.  He  will  fit 
telephony  like  a  garment  around  the  Jtabits 
0}  the  people. 

Also,  now  that  the  telephone  business 
has  become  strong,  its  next  anxiety  must 
naturally  be  to  develop  the  virtues,  and  not 
the  defects,  of  strength.  Its  motto  must 
be  "Ich  Dien"  —  "  I  serve  ";  and  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  future  statesmen  of  the  tele- 
phone to  illustrate  this  motto  in  all  its  prac- 
tical variations.  They  will  cater  and 
explain,  and  explain  and  cater.  They  will 
educate  and  educate,  until  they  have  created 
an  expert  public.  They  will  teach  by  pic- 
tures and  lectures  and  exhibitions.  They 
will  have  charts  and  diagrams  hung  in  the 
telephone  booths,  so  that  the  person  who  is 
waiting  for  a  call  may  learn  a  little  and  pass 
the  time  more  pleasantly.  They  will,  in  a 
word,  attend  to  those  innumerable  trifles 
that  make  the  perfection  of  public  service. 

A   DEPARTMENT    OF  OPTIMISM 

Already  the  Bell  System  has  gone  far  in 
this  direction  by  organizing  what  might 
fairly  be  called  a  foresight  department. 
Here  is  where  the  fortune-tellers  of  the 
business  sit.  When  new  lines  or  exchanges 
are  to  be  built,  these  men  study  the  situation 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  They  prepare 
a  "fundamental  plan/*  outlining  what  may 


reasonably  be  expectAl  to  happen  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Invariably  they  are  opti- 
mists. They  make  provision  for  growth, 
but  none  at  all  for  shrinkage.  By  their 
advice,  there  is  now  $25,000,000  worth  of 
reserve  plant  in  the  various  Bell  companies, 
waiting  for  the  country  to  grow  up  to  it 
Even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one-half  of 
the  cable  ducts  are  empty  in  expectation 
of  the  greater  city  of  8,000,000  population 
which  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  1928.  There 
are  perhaps  few  more  impressive  evidences 
of  practical  optimism  and  confidence  than 
a  new  telephone  exchange,  with  two-thirds 
of  its  wires  waiting  for  the  business  of  the 
future. 

Eventually,  this  foresight  department  will 
expand.  It  may,  if  a  leader  of  genius 
appear,  become  the  first  real  corps  of  prac- 
tical sociologists,  which  will  substitute  facts 
for  the  present  hotchpotch  of  theories.  It 
will  prepare  a  "fundamental  plan"  of  the 
whole  United  States,  showing  the  centre 
of  each  industry  and  the  main  runways 
of  traffic.  It  will  act  upon  the  basic  fact 
that  wherever  there  is  interdependence, 
there  is  bound  to  be  telephony,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  prepare  maps  of  interdependence 
showing  the  widely  scattered  groups  of 
industry  and  finance,  and  the  lines  that 
weave  them  into  a  pattern  of  national 
cooperation. 

As  yet,  no  nation,  not  even  our  own,  has 
seen  the  full  value  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone. Few  have  the  imagination  to  see 
what  has  been  made  possible  and  to  realize 
that  an  actual  face-to-face  conversation 
may  take  place,  even  though  there  are  a 
thousand  miles  between.  Neither  can  it 
seem  credible  that  a  man  in  a  distant  city 
can  be  located  as  readily  as  though  he  were 
close  at  hand.  It  is  too  amazing  to  be  true, 
and  possibly  a  new  generation  will  have  to 
arrive  before  it  will  be  taken  for  granted 
and  acted  ujx)n  freely.  Ultimately,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  long-distance  telephony 
will  be  regarded  as  a  national  asset  of  the 
highest  value,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
prevent  so  much  of  the  enormous  economic 
waste  of  travel. 

Nothing  that  science  can  say  will  ever 
decrease  the  marvel  of  a  long-distance  con- 
versation, and  there  may  come  in  the  future 
an  interpreter  who  will  put  it  before  our 
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eyes  in  the  form  of  a  moving-picture.  He 
will  enable  us  to  follow  the  flying  words  in 
a  talk  from  Boston  to  Denver.  We  will 
flash  first  to  Worcester,  cross  the  Hudson 
on  the  high  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie,  swing 
southwest  through  a  dozen  coal  towns  to 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  leap  across 
the  Susquehanna,  zigzag  up  and  down  the 
Alleghanies  into  the  murk  of  Pittsburg, 
cross  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  glance  past 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  over  the 
Wabash  at  Terre  Haute,  into  St.  Louis  by 
the  Eads  Bridge,  through  Kansas  City, 
across  the  Missouri,  along  the  corn-fields 
of  Kansas,  and  then  on  —  on  —  on  with 
the  Santa  F£  Railway,  across  vast  plains 
and  past  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
to  Pueblo  and  the  lofty  city  of  Denver. 
Twenty-five  hundred  miles  along  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  copper  wire  —  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Pike's  Peak  in  a  second! 

EXPERIMENT  YET  IN  ITS    INFANCY 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
for  the  practical  idealists  of  the  future 
the  supreme  study  will  be  the  force  that 
makes  such  miracles  possible.  Six  thousand 
million  dollars  —  one-twentieth  of  our 
national  wealth,  is  at  the  present  time  inves- 
ted in  electrical  development.  The  Elec- 
trical Age  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is  at 
hand;  and  no  one  can  tell  how  brilliant  the 
result  may  be  when  the  creative  minds  of 
a  nation  are  focussed  upon  the  subjugation 
of  this  mysterious  force,  which  has  more 
power  and  more  delicacy  than  any  other 
force  that  man  has  been  able  to  harness. 

As  a  tame  and  tractable  energy,  electric- 
city  is  new.  Among  the  wise  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  few  knew  of  its  existence  and 
none  put  it  to  any  practical  use.  The  wisest 
knew  that  a  piece  of  amber,  when  rubbed, 
will  attract  feathery  substances;  but  they 
regarded  this  as  poetry  rather  than  science. 
There  was  a  pretty  legend  among  the 
Phoenicians  that  the  pieces  of  amber  were 
the  petrified  tears  of  maidens  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea  because  of 
unrequited  love,  and  each  bead  of  amber 
was  highly  prized.  It  was  worn  as  an 
amulet  and  a  symbol  of  purity.  Not  for 
two  thousand  years  did  anyone  dream  that 
within  its  golden  heart  lay  hidden  the  secret 
of  a  new  electrical  civilization. 


Not  even  in  1752,  when  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin flew  his  famous  kite  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  and  captured  the  first 
"canned  lightning,"  was  there  any  definite 
knowledge  of  electrical  energy.  His  light- 
ning rod  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
deity  of  Heaven.  It  was  blamed  for 
the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  not  until  the 
telegraph  of  Morse  came  into  general  use 
did  men  dare  to  think  of  the  thunder-bolt  of 
Jove  as  a  possible  servant  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Bell  invented 
the  telephone  he  surprised  the  world  with  a 
new  idea.  He  had  to  make  the  thought 
as  well  as  the  thing.  No  Jules  Verne  nor 
H.  G.  Wells  had  foreseen  it.  The  author 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  fantasies  had  con- 
ceived of  a  flying-carpet,  but  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  had  conceived  of  flying  con- 
versation. In  all  the  literature  of  ancient 
days,  there  is  not  a  line  that  will  apply  to 
the  telephone,  except  possibly  that  expres- 
sive phrase  in  the  Bible  —  "And  behold, 
there  came  a  Voice."  In  these  more 
privileged  days,  the  telephone  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  commonplace  fact  of  every- 
day life;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
wonder  of  it  has  become  greater  and  not  less; 
and  that  there  are  still  honor  and  profit, 
plenty  of  both,  to  be  won  by  the  inventor 
and  the  scientist. 

The  flood  of  electrical  patents  was  never 
higher  than  now.  There  are  literally  more 
in  a  single  month  than  the  total  number 
issued  by  the  Patent  Office  up  to  1859.  The 
Bell  System  has  three  hundred  experts  who 
are  paid  to  do  nothing  else  but  try  out  all 
new  ideas  and  inventions;  and  before  these 
words  can  pass  from  the  stenographer  to 
the  printer,  new  uses  and  new  methods 
will  be  discovered.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
immediate  danger  that  the  art  of  telephony 
will  be  less  fascinating  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  It  will  still  be  the 
most  alluring  and  elusive  sprite  that  ever 
led  the  way  through  a  Dark  Continent  of 
mysterious  phenomena. 

MYSTERIES   YET    UNSOLVED 

There  still  remains  for  some  future  scien- 
tist the  task  of  showing  us  in  detail  exactly 
what  the  telephone  current  does.  Such  a 
man  will  study  vibrations  as  Darwin  studied 
the  differentiation  of  species.    He  will  try 
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to  discover  how  a  child's  voice,  speaking 
from  Boston  to  Omaha,  can  vibrate  more 
than  a  million  pounds  of  copper  wire,  and 
he  will  invent  a  finer  system  of  time  to  fit 
the  telephone,  which  can  do  as  many  dif- 
ferent things  in  a  second  as  a  man  can  do 
in  a  day,  transmitting  with  every  tick  of  the 
clock  from  25  to  80,000  vibrations.  He 
will  deal  with  the  various  vibrations  of 
nerves  and  wires  and  wireless  air  that  are 
necessary  in  conveying  thought  between 
two  separated  minds.  He  will  make  clear 
how  a  thought,  originating  in  the  brain, 
passes  along  the  nerve-wires  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  then  in  wireless  vibrations  of 
air  to  the  disc  of  the  transmitter.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  line  the  second  disc  re- 
creates these  vibrations,  which  impinge 
upon  the  nerve-wires  of  an  ear,  and  are  thus 
carried  to  •  the  consciousness  of  another 
brain. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  since  Bell  opened  up  the  way,  the 
telephone  remains  the  acme  of  electrical 
marvels.  No  other  thing  does  so  much  with 
so  little  energy.  No  other  thing  is  more 
enswathed  in  the  unknown.  Not  even  the 
gray-haired  pioneers  who  have  lived  with 
the  telephone  since  its  birth  can  understand 
their  protege.  As  to  the  why  and  the 
how,  there  is  as  yet  no  answer.  It  is  as 
true  of  telephony  to-day  as  it  was  in  1876 
that  a  child  can  use  what  the  wisest  sages 
cannot  comprehend. 

Here  is  a  tiny  disc  of  sheet-iron.  I 
speak.  It  shudders.  It  has  a  different 
shudder  for  every  sound.  It  has  thousands 
of  millions  of  different  shudders.  There  is 
a  second  disc  many  miles  away,  perhaps 
2,500  miles  away.  Between  the  two  discs 
runs  a  copper  wire.  As  I  speak,  a  thrill 
of  electricity  flits  along  the  wire.  This 
thrill  is  moulded  by  the  shudder  of  the 
disc.  It  makes  the  second  disc  shudder. 
And  the  shudder  of  the  second  disc  repro- 
duces my  voice.  That  is  what  happens. 
Bui  how  —  not  all  the  scientists  of  the 
world  can  tell. 

The  telephone  current  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  ether,  say  the  theorists.  But  what 
is  ether  ?  No  one  knows.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
has  guessed  that  it  is  "  perhaps  ihe  only  sub- 
stantial thing  in  the  material  universe," 
but  no  one  knows.    There  is  nothing  to 


guide  us  in  that  unknown  country  except 
a  sign-post  that  points  upward  and  bean 
the  one  word  — "Perhaps,"  The  Ether 
of  Space!  Here  is  an  Eldorado  for  the 
scientists  of  the  future,  and  whoever  can 
first  map  it  out  will  go  far  toward  discover- 
ing the  secret  of  telephony. 

Some  day,  who  knows,  there  may  come 
the  poetry  and  grand  opera  of  the  telephone. 
Artists  may  come  who  will  portray  the  mar- 
vel of  the  wires  that  quiver  with  electrified 
words,  and  the  romance  of  the  switch- 
boards that  tremble  with  the  secrets  of  a 
great  city.  Already  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
by  one  of  his  superb  panels  in  the  Boston 
Library,  has  admitted  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  to  the  world  of  art.  He  has  em- 
bodied them  as  two  flying  figures,  poised 
above  the  electric  wires,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  underneath  —  "By  the  vxm- 
drous  agency  of  electricity,  speech  flashes 
through  space  and  swift  as  lightning  bears 
tidings  oj good. and  evil" 

But  these  random  guesses  as  to  the  future 
of  the  telephone  may  come  far  short  of  what 
the  reality  will  be.  In  these  dazzling  days 
it  is  idle  to  predict.  The  inventor  has 
everywhere  put  the  prophet  out  of  business. 
The  fact  has  outrun  the  fancy.  When 
Morse,  for  instance,  was  tacking  up  his  first 
little  line  of  wire  around  the  Speedwell  Iron 
Works,  who  could  have  foreseen  250,000 
miles  of  submarine  cables,  by  which  the 
very  oceans  are  all  a-quiver  with  the  news 
of  the  world?  When  Fulton's  tiny  tea- 
kettle of  a  boat  steamed  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany  in  two  days,  who  could  have  fore- 
seen the  steel  leviathans,  one-sixth  of  a  mile 
in  length,  that  can  in  the  same  time  cut 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  half?  And  when 
Bell  stood  in  a  dingy  workshop  in  Boston 
and  heard  the  clang  of  a  clock-spring  come 
over  an  electric  wire,  who  could  have  fore- 
seen the  massive  structure  of  the  Bell 
System,  built  up  by  half  the  telephones  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  investment  of  more 
actual  capital  than  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  any  other  industrial  association?  Who 
could  have  foreseen  what  the  telephone 
bells  have  done  to  ring  out  the  old  ways 
and  to  ring  in  the  new  —  to  ring  out  the 
delay  and  the  isolation  and  to  ring  in  the 
efficiency  and  the  friendliness  of  a  truly 
united  people? 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Society  in  1906,  I 
called  attention  to  the  waste  of  our 
national  resources  and  to  the  choice  between 
facing  about  and  inviting  national  disaster. 
At  the  time,  this  warning  was  less  seriously 
received  at  home,  perhaps,  than  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  it  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  discussed.  But  the  sober  second 
thought  of  our  own  people  soon  lifted  the 
subject  to  its  proper  place,  and  conserva- 
tion is  now  a  watchword  not  only  for  the 
nation  but  for  the  several  states.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  broader  view  that 
sees  national  resources,  industries,  and 
interests  closely  related  to  and  dependent 
upon  one  another.  How  rapidly  and  how 
far  the  movement  has  traveled  and  its 
scope  extended  is  shown  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Congress  as  its  creed,  and  the  schedule 
of  subjects  drawn  up  by  its  committee. 

The  resolution  reads:  "Resolved,  That 
the  objects  of  this  congress  shall  be  broad, 
to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  allied 
social  forces  of  our  time,  to  seek  to  over- 
come waste  in  natural,  human,  or  moral 
forces."  The  programme  of  topics  for 
debate  and  report  included  lands,  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  water-powers,  flood-waters, 
forests,  minerals,  and  other  resources.  Such 
is  the  width  of  vision  and  interpretation  of 
the  conservation  interest  to-day.  But  there 
is  one  subject  missing;  and  it  is  the  second 
in  importance  of  them  all.  Next  after  the 
conservation  of  the  land,  its  area,  use,  and 
fertility,  must  come  the  conservation  of 
national  capital,  in  the  shape  of  cash  and 
credit 


Experience  has  shown  how  surely  pros- 
perity follows  the  right  employment  and 
misfortune  the  abuse  of  this  great  national 
resource.  Yet  in  the  schedules  of  proposed 
conservation  activity  the  waste  of  national 
power  through  excessive  expenditure  and 
overburdening  of  credit  has  apparently  been 
overlooked.  This  forgotten  item  must  be 
added  to  the  list.  The  friends  of  conser- 
vation should  take  steps  everywhere  to  give 
to  this  indispensable  possession  the  same 
protection  from  the  spoiler  that  they  are 
trying  to  give  to  the  soil,  the  forest,  the  water- 
powers,  and  deposits  of  mineral  wealth. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  world-wide 
financial  delirium.  Most  nations  have 
thrown  away  moderation  in  the  spending 
of  money.  A  couple  of  centuries  ago,  when 
a  monarch  wanted  money  for  his  pleasures 
or  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  he  had 
to  place  a  new  tax  on  windows  or  chimneys 
or  salt  or  some  other  object  such  that  the 
people  felt  the  pressure  immediately.  Both 
were  warned  in  time;  and  before  the  pro- 
cess could  go  too  far,  either  protest  or  revolu- 
tion attempted  to  remedy  the  evil.  Mod- 
ern conditions  are  totally  different.  The 
immense  increase  of  wealth  all  over  the 
world  has  greatly  augmented  the  supply  of 
capital.  The  mobility  of  this  capital,  the 
ease  by  which  through  international  ex- 
changes it  can  be  made  to  satisfy  a  need 
now  in  one  country  and  now  in  another, 
strengthens  the  impression  that  it  is  inex- 
haustible. 

Take  France,  which  is  able  to  finance 
almost  anything  from  a  war  to  a  manu- 
facturing enterprise  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Leroy-Beaulieu  estimates  that  the 
wealth  of  the  French  people  increases  by 
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about  a  billion  dollars  every  year,  This 
increment  may  be  drawn  upon  by  enter- 
prise anywhere.  It  is  not  gathered  in  huge 
fortunes,  but  is  distributed  among  millions 
of  holders  in  small  sums  of  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  each.  These  are  collected  by 
the  great  banking  concerns,  ready  for  em- 
ployment on  good  security  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe.  While  France  is  the  best 
saver,  it  is  not  the  richest  of  the  nations. 
The  average  wealth  per  capita  in  some  other 
countries  is  higher.  The  per  capita  wealth 
in  the  United  States  shows  the  following 
changes  in  the  last  sixty  years: 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1850  .  . 

$307.69 

1890  . 

•  $1,035.57 

i860  .  . 

■  $513.93 

1900  . 

.  $1,164.79 

1870  .  , 

•  $779-83 

1904  . 

.  $1,318.11 

1880  .  . 

$870.20 

Undoubtedly,  at  the  present  scale  of 
prices,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  well  over  $1,500.  In  most 
other  nations  the  growth,  while  not  so 
rapid,  has  been  steady  and  substantial. 
The  addition  of  these  uncounted  billions 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world  has 
stimulated  the  spirit  of  financial  adventure 
and  the  love  of  squandering  inherent  in  man- 
kind. Its  availability  has  lulled  to  sleep 
natural  prudence  and  quieted  the  alarm 
of  moments  of  sanity  in  the  spendthrift's 
life — with  what  results  will  presently  be  seen. 

If  credit  has,  as  Daniel  Webster  said, 
done  more  than  all  the  mines  of  the  world 
to  develop  and  increase  its  industry,  the 
potential  dangers  of  credit  are  equally  great. 
Expansion  or  contraction  of  cash  is  meas- 
ured by  millions;  of  credits,  by  billions. 
The  increase  of  apparent  resources  by  an 
easy  resort  to  borrowing,  the  mortgaging  of 
a  patrimony  not  our  own  to  obtain  mate- 
rial for  present  extravagance,  the  diversion  of 
wealth  from  productive  to  unproductive 
uses  —  all  these  have  gone  farther  than 
most  people  realize.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  examine  current  public  waste  of  cash  and 
credit.  It  is  measured  by  current  debt  and 
current  expenditure  everywhere,  as  compared 
with  the  same  items  only  a  few  years  ago, 

THE  CAUSES  OF  RISING  PRICES 

The  man  who  attempts  to  place  entire 
responsibility  for  these  changes  upon  one 


single  act  or  influence  lacks  either  fairness 
or  intelligence.  As  in  most  great  economic 
movements,  the  cause  is  complex.  Some- 
thing is  due  to  enormous  currency  infl»tfrf|, 
The  total  per  capita  circulation  in  the 
United  States  in  1896  was  $21.41,  and  in 
1909  it  was  $35.01.  Although  population 
had  grown  by  many  millions  in  these 
thirteen  years,  the  amount  of  money  to 
each  individual  had  increased  by  $13.60, 
of  more  than  60  per  cent  The  increase 
in  the  total  gold  production  of  the  world, 
which  rose  from  $118,848,000  in  1890  to 
over  $427,000,000  in  1908,  has  been  made 
the  basis  for  one  form  and  another  of  credit 
issues  aggregating  a  vast  sum.  Even  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  economics  or 
monetary  science  shows  that  such  changes 
must  produce  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  tariff  is  another  contributing  cause. 
It  is  true  that  it  can  furnish  but  a  partial 
explanation,  for  to  only  a  limited  extent 
can  the  rise  in  food  prices  be  affected  by 
or  traced  to  the  tariff.  As  to  commodities 
that  we  export,  the  tariff  is  inoperative- 
It  generally  affects  prices  directly  as  we 
become  importers.  Nevertheless  the  tariff 
must  bear  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
rising  prices.  Common  sense  says  that 
when  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
a  town  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit 
River  is  reported  at  nearly  25  per  cent  less 
than  on  the  American  side,  the  tariff  accounts 
for  the  difference.  It  says  that  a  man  will 
raise  his  charges  to  the  full  extent  that  he 
is  guaranteed  against  competition.  He  who 
believes  that  the  sudden  and  violent  rise 
of  prices  in  1897,  following  the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  law,  and  the  similar  move- 
ment following  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1909  have  no  relation  to  those  legislative 
achievements,  would  argue  that  the  rise  of 
the  Seine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
inundation  of  Paris. 

Combinations  which  are  actually  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  have  monopolized 
their  field  and  are  cither  controlled  by  a 
common  secret  management  or  a  secret 
agreement  to  maintain  exorbitant  charges, 
are  partly  responsible.  If  the  operations 
of  these  had  been  followed  with  the  same 
interest  by  the  public  and  checked  with 
the  same  rigor  by  state  and  nation  that  are 
displayed  in  agitation  against  the  railroads 
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— which  for  years  have  been  subject  to  public 
control,  open  to  public  inspection,  and  which, 
practically  alone  among  the  agencies  affect- 
ing directly  the  common  life,  have  given 
their  services  at  lower  and  lower  prices 
every  decade — the  country  would  not  be 
so  stupefied  as  it  is  to-day  by  a  great  hard- 
ship or  so  bewildered  about  the  remedy. 

PRODUCTION  DOWN — PRICES  UP 

Still  more  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  due  to 
the  decline  of  agricultural  products  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Taking  the  average  for  five-year  periods, 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  increased 
41  per  cent  in  the  twenty-five  years  ended 
in  1908.  From  1880  the  population  in- 
creased 74  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
wheat  exports  was  24  per  cent.  When 
wheat  sold  at  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel, 
it  was  because  the  world's  product  was 
relatively  in  excess  of  the  world's  demand. 
The  ratio  is  now  reversed,  and  demand, 
taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  gaining  on 
supply.  And  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  rapid  increase 
in  population,  its  drift  to  the  cities,  and  its 
consequent  actual  falling  off  in  important 
items  of  food  products.  Between  January 
1,  1909,  and  January  1,  19 10,  the  number 
of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  in  this 
country  decreased  by  more  than  2,000,000, 
following  a  decrease  of  700,000  the  year 
before.  The  number  of  swine  decreased 
6,365,000,  on  top  of  a  decrease  of  nearly 
2,000,000  the  year  before.  The  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed  is  always  increasing. 
These  are  conditions  under  which  a  simple 
exercise  in  division  proves  the  necessity 
of  price  advances.  It  was  definitely  shown 
in  advance  that  they  must  come. 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  effect  of  these  forces  that  make  for 
dearer  living,  there  still  remains  a  large 
unexplained  balance.  This  must  be 
credited  to  the  lavish  expenditure  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  national  trait,  which 
is  eating  up  our  accumulated  wealth,  and 
which  is  forcing  prices  higher  and  higher 
by  consuming  our  resources  unproductively, 
encouraging  indolence  and  luxury,  and 
compelling  resort  to  a  constantly  ascending 
scale  of  wages.  With  these  three  powerful 
economic  forces  converging  upon  the  price 


average,  the  country  could  no  more  escape 
the  corresponding  rise  and  no  more  cure  it 
than  a  man  could  keep  the  mercury  from 
rising  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer  while 
he  was  holding  a  burning-glass  so  as  to 
focus  the  blaze  of  the  sun  upon  its  bulb. 
This  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  somewhat 
widely  quoted  statement  made  by  me, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  the  cost  of  high  living  that  afflicts  the 
country. 

RECKLESS  WASTE  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS 

Waste,  idleness,  and  rising  wages — all 
inter-related  to  one  another,  now  as  cause 
and  now  as  effect — are,  next  to  an  over- 
issue of  irredeemable  paper,  the  three 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  world  to  raise 
prices. 

First,  waste.  This  is  shown  in  the  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  municipal  expense  bills 
already  exhibited.  There  has  been  mild 
objection  in  Washington  to  the  demand 
of  a  certain  investigating  body  for  an 
appropriation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  pursue  inquiries  on  which  it 
had  already  spent  $651,000  without  any 
practical  results. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  inherited 
from  its  founders  a  wholesome  tradition 
against  debt,  which  is  only  now  disappearing 
from  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  This, 
together  with  the  enormous  resources  at  our 
command  and  the  consequent  ability  of  our 
people  to  pay  increasing  taxes  without 
distress,  has  kept  our  national  debt  at  a 
moderate  figure.  Until  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War  and  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
decreased.  It  now  tends  to  rise,  concealed 
under  the  polite  fiction  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  to  cover  treasury  deficits. 
If  the  advocates  of  large  bond  issues 
for  all  manner  of  internal  improvements 
should  carry  their  point,  if  that  resource 
is  not  definitely  restricted  to  the  emer- 
gency of  war,  we  will  be  in  the  condition 
of  Europe,  where  the  motto  of  every 
chancellory  now  seems  to  be:  "After  us 
the  deluge." 

The  following  figures  give  the  estimated 
total  of  the  national  debts  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  at  different  dates.  Where  sta- 
tistics cover  so  wide  a  field  there  may  be 
some  inaccuracies  of  detail;  but,   in   the 
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great  aggregate,  these  are  of  no  practical  civil  divisions  are  included.    In  our  cities 

consequence.  modern  extravagance  finds  its  most  untram* 

meled  expression.    The  total  debt  of  the 

NATIONAL  DEBTS   OF   EUROPE  ^^    .^^  ^   ^  ^^  M  ^ 

1785-89         $  2,070,600,000  sions,  increased  $13,921,443,  or   1.25   per 

1814-18         7,213,800,000  cent.,  between   1880  and    189a    Between 

l845-48  7,967,000,000  lg90  and  ig02  jt  increased  $727,778,393, 

l874  18,027,800,000  or  64  ^  cent    Nearly  three-quarters  of 

1905-07  29,552,800,000  a  ^jUjon  jn  twejve  years,  an  average  increase 
These  are  not  statistics  of  expenditure,  of  $60,000,000  a  year  in  the  amount  bar- 
but  of  debt.  After  raising  from  their  people  rowed  by  the  people,  ought  to  make  any 
by  taxation  all  they  could  be  made  to  con-  country  stop  and  think.  Most  of  the  actual 
tribute  without  dangerous  unrest,  the  balance  material  development  is  privately  financed 
of  money  spent  by  these  governments  in-  and  carries  its  own  bonded  indebtedness, 
creased  by  twenty-seven  and  a  half  billion  which  the  public  finances  cannot  take  into  ' 
dollars  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  account.  The  figures  down  to  1910,  out- 
It  increased  eleven  and  one-half  billions,  side  of  and  in  addition  to  the  national  debt, 
or  more  than  60  per  cent.,  in  the  last  thirty  would  probably  show  an  increase  of  from  a 
years.  The  annual  interest  charge  of  billion  and  a  quarter  to  a  billion  and  a  half 
Europe  is  now  over  $1,200,000,000  a  year,  dollars  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a  grand 
It  is  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  who  must  total  of  over  two  and  a  quarter  billion 
constantly  add  to  the  principal  of  his  obli-  dollars — about  double  what  it  was  in  189a 
gations  in  order  to  get  money  to  keep  him  Debt  figures,  however,  do  not  begin  to 
from  defaulting  on  the  interest.  tell  the  story  of  our  national  extravagance. 
The  new  budget  threatens  to  shake  the  Only  a  small  part  of  our  expenditure  is 
political  foundations  of  England  with  its  represented  by  debt  tables.  The  rest  is 
revolutionary  proposals  for  raising  more  raised  by  increased  taxation.  In  part  this 
money,  where  borrowing  had  become  im-  consists  of  new  imposts,  new  licenses  and 
possible  without  turmoil  and  another  drop  in  fees;  and  in  part  it  comes  from  increased 
the  price  of  consols.  Germany  has  been  assessments  of  all  property  that  provide 
issuing  treasury  bills  for  years  to  cover  def-  more  revenue  without  showing  an  increased 
icits.  The  debt  of  the  empire  and  the  several  tax  rate.  Nothing  bears  more  directly  or 
states  combined  is  over  $4,000,000,000.  The  forcibly  upon  the  subject  of  national  waste 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  mostly  traveling  and  the  conservation  of  national  resources 
the  same  road.  Now  how  about  ourselves?  than  the  profligacy  disclosed  by  our  public- 
Leaving  out  the  debts  of  counties,  muni-  expense  ledgers.  Every  figure  that  fol- 
cipalitics,  and  school -districts,  the  aggregate  lows  has  been  taken  from  official  records, 
debt  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  less  or  is  the  result  of  compiling  their  contents 
sinking-fund  assets,  was  $274,745,772  in  in  summaries  never  before  presented  to  the 
1880;  in  1890  it  was  $211,210,487;  and  in  public. 

1902   it  was  $234,908,873.    The  decrease        First,  as  to  the  nation.    For  the  United 

for  the  first  decade  was  23.1  percent.;  and  States  Government  the  official  statements 

the  increase  for  the  twelve-year  period   to  cover  only  what  are  known  as  "  net  ordinary 

1902  was  1 1.2  per  cent.     Inasmuch  as  there  disbursements."    This   total  does  not   in- 

was  in  the  former  a  readjustment  of  debts  elude  the  whole  of  the  disbursements  for 

in  many  states  by  scaling  down  the  principal,  the  postal  service,  or  any  payment  on  the 

a  fair  comparison  on  equal  terms  would  prob-  principal  of  the  public  debt,  or  those  extra- 

ably  show  that  the  actual  burden  of  debt  ordinary  expenses  that  cut  an  ever-increas- 

on  the  states  only  is  growing   slowly  but  ing  figure  in  national  finances.    It  covers 

with  a  tendency  to  accelerate  its  movement,  mostly  routine  charges,  and  therefore  falls 

short  each  year  of  the  actual  appropria- 

OUR   MAD   RUSH   INTO  DEBT  ^     ^  by  C(jngress     for     ^     J^ 

Very  different  is  the  showing  when  the  Taken  alone,  figures  so  far  under  the  fact 

obligations  of  counties   and  other   minor  would  be  misleading.    Relatively,  they  are 
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sufficient  for  the  purpose,  since  they  vary 
with  our  general  policy.  A  comparison  of 
the  net  ordinary  expenditures  by  decades 
will  show  the  trend  of  national  spending. 
The  amounts  are  as  follows: 

INCREASE  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSES 

1870 $293,657,005 

1880  264,847,637 

1890 297,736,487 

lOOO 487,713,792 

IO08 659,196,320 

Although  the  great  business  expansion  of 
this  country  began  right  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  expenses  for  1890  were  but  four  million 
dollars  greater  than  those  of  twenty  years 
before.  Since  1890  these  expenditures  have 
grown  by  $180,000,000  each  nine  years  on 
the  average,  or  $20,000,000  a  year,  until  now 
they  are  12 1.4  per  cent  more  than  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
per  capita  outgo,  these  charges,  which  are 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Federal  Government,  rose  from  $4.75  in 
1890  to  $6.39  in  1900,  and  to  $7.56  in  1908. 

Shift  the  focus  of  the  glass  a  little  closer 
and  look  at  our  states  and  cities.  By  offi- 
cial records  the  total  expenditure  of  state 
governments  alone  in  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union  combined  was 
$77,105,911  in  1890,  and  $185,764,202  in 
1902.  The  increase  in  these  twelve  years 
was  $108,658,291,  or  141  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the  states, 
together  with  their  minor  civil  divisions 
of  counties,  municipalities,  and  school  dis- 
tricts, rose  from  $569,252,634  in  1890  to 
$1,156447,085  in  1902.  The  increase  was 
$587,194,451,  or  103  per  cent.  Expressed 
in  per  capita  terms,  this  means  that  the  cost 
of  state  government  only  was  $1.24  for  each 
person  in  1890  and  $2.35  in  1902;  for  states 
and  minor  civil  divisions  combined  it  was 
$9.09  in  1890  and  $14.64  in  1902.  A  few 
exercises  in  compound  proportion  will  show 
what  it  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 

Official  figures  from  1880  to  1909  have 
been  obtained  from  thirty  of  the  states, 
covering  all  New  England;  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  of  the  mid- Atlantic 
section;  all  the  representative  common- 
wealths of  the  rich  Middle  West  and  North- 
west; and  a  sprinkling  of  the  states  of  the 
South  and  the  extreme  West    These,  includ- 


ing as  they  do  two-thirds  in  number,  four- 
fifths  of  the  population,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  will  show 
whether  or  not  local  extravagance  is  still 
spreading  its  wings.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
ture of  these  states,  not  including  their  coun- 
ties or  municipalities,  increased  as  follows: 

THE   INCREASING   COST  OF   GOVERNMENT 

Between  1880  and  1890 28.6% 

Between  1890  and  1900 58.0% 

Between  1900  and  1909 90.7% 

COST  OF   GOVERNMENT   TO   EACH   INDIVIDUAL 

1880 $1.78 

1890 I.79 

1900 :    •    •    :      2'35 

1909  (assuming  same  rate  of  increase  in 

population) 3.84 

All  these  different  series  of  statistical  facts, 
traced  independently,  confirm  and  reinforce 
one  another. 

It  is  always  asserted,  when  the  truth  is 
told  and  a  demand  for  economy  is  made, 
that  the  development  of  the  country  and  its 
increase  of  wealth  have  been  so  great  as 
both  to  require  and  justify  this  enlarged 
outlay.  The  answer  to  the  charge  of  a 
billion-dollar  session  of  Congress  is  that 
this  has  become  a  billion-dollar  country. 
The  apology  is  neither  relevant  nor  true. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  expense  should 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  growth.  But 
the  growth  of  expenditure  has  so  far  outrun 
the  growth  of  the  country  that  the  actual 
figures  are  almost  incredible.  The  follow- 
ing little  table,  exhibiting  the  whole  situa- 
tion, might  be  printed  at  the  top  of  every 
letterhead  used  by  any  man  in  public  office 
anywhere  in  the  United  States: 

CHANGES   IN    EXPENDITURE   AND   WEALTH 

Wealth  1870  to  1890  116%— 1890  to  1904       6$% 

Foreign  Trade  *    "     "       09%—    "     "  1908    85.4% 

Value  Manu- 
factured 
Products       "    "     "     121%—   "     "  1905       $8% 

Net  Ordinary 
Expenses  of  U.  S. 
Government  i-4% —     "     "  1908  121.4% 

Expenditures 

30  States  —    "     "  1909  201.6% 

The  moral  of  these  half-dozen  lines  is 
overwhelming  and  their  proof  of  public 
waste  is  complete.  The  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  far  more  rapid  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890  than  it 
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was  in  the  eighteen  from  1900  to  1908.  Yet 
in  the  earlier  era,  when  every  great  national 
asset  was  doubled  in  twenty  years  and  the 
pressure  for  enlarged  activities  was  cor- 
respondingly severe  upon  the  state,  the  net 
ordinary  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
increased  but  1.4  per  cent.  If  it  is  national 
growth  that  makes  government  costly,  how 
about  this  period?  Since  then,  with  a 
commercial  expansion  expressed  by  a  much 
smaller  percentage,  these  net  ordinary 
expenses  have  jumped  over  121  per  cent. 
The  wealth  and  business  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  increased  but  little  more  than 
half  as  fast  in  the  second  period  as  in  the 
first.  The  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increased  88  times  as  fast,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  state  governments  in  the 
last  nineteen  years  went  up  over  200*  per 
cent.  By  such  facts  as  these,  quite  as  con- 
vincing as  slaughtered  forests  or  exhausted 
mines  or  impoverished  soils  or  appropriated 
water-powers,  two  things  are  settled  once 
for  all:  no  honest  man  should  ever  again 
adduce  material  development  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  growing  appropriation  bills 
of  nation  or  state;  and  the  conservation 
movement  should  give  to  economy  in 
national,  state,  and  municipal  expenditure 
a  leading  place  on  its  programmes,  and  a 
share  of  effort  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance and  the  country's  need. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  public  ex- 
penditure has  already  producer!  a  plentiful 
crop  of  public  ills.  It  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  increase  in  prices  now  disturbing 
the  people.  This  increase  follows  in  a  sug- 
gestive way  the  inflation  of  national  and 
local  budgets.  The  average  cost  of  the 
supplies  that  must  be  bought  for  practically 
every  household  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent,  between  1896  and  1909.  During 
the  last  year  there  has  been  a  marked 
lifting  of  the  price  level.  Foodstuffs  cost 
from  10  to  70  per  cent,  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  Inquiries  are  now  under  way  which, 
when  fairly  and  intelligently  carried  out, 
will  give  some  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  movement  of  prices. 
The  reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
show  that,  if  we  represent  the  average  prices 
of  the  ten  years  1890-1899  by  100,  the 
price  of  food  in  1908  was  120.6;  of  clothing, 
1 16.9;  of  fuel  and  lighting.  130.8;  of  metals 


and  implements,  125.4;  of  lumber  and 
building  materials,  133. 1;  and  of  all  com- 
modities combined,  122.8.  These  are  whole- 
sale prices.  If  to  them  be  added  the  profit  of 
the  retailer,  a  fairly  good  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  new  conditions  of  our  national  life. 

A  charge  of  over  $7,000,000  a  year  for 
secret  service,  a  relic  of  dictators  and 
abhorred  by  every  really  free  democracy, 
awakened  a  certain  amount  of  criticism. 
In  every  state  there  have  been  created 
within  the  last  thirty  years  dozens  or  scores 
of  commissions,  boards,  officials,  posts, 
all  with  salaries  attached,  all  asking  for 
more,  and  all  heaping  up  incidental  ex- 
penses. Billions  of  free  capital  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  great  wars  of  recent  times, 
and  by  such  disasters  as  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, southern  Italy,  and  Paris.  We  are 
spending  some  hundreds  of  millions  at 
Panama,  and  the  aim  of  legislators  ambitious 
of  popularity  is  to  find  new  vents  for  the 
treasury.  Capital  in  untold  volume  has 
been  withdrawn  by  all  these  policies  from 
productive  employments.  Now  we  cannot 
cheat  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
We  cannot  spend  money  for  one  thing  and 
also  use  it  for  another.  The  same  money 
that  has  bought  an  automobile  is  not  on 
hand  to  build  a  steam-thresher.  There 
has  been  less  capital  for  production;  hence 
less  production;  hence  a  diminished  supply; 
hence  higher  prices. 

Second,  habits  of  idleness  thus  encouraged 
diminish  production.  Where  so  much  pub- 
lic money  is  flowing  down  the  gutter,  many 
a  man  finds  it  easier  to  scoop  up  what  he 
wants  than  to  work  for  it.  The  fashion  of 
public  extravagance  is  of  all  fashions  the 
first  and  most  easily  imitated.  As  the 
supply  of  capital  dwindles  on  the  one  side 
of  the  economic  machine,  the  supply  of 
labor  dwindles  on  the  other.  We  must 
expect  to  see  this  also  reflected  in  higher 
prices.  And  as  long  as  the  world  has  to 
live  by  labor,  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
and  no  exception  to  this  law. 

THE   STEADY   RISE   IN   WAGES 

Third,  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  of 
all  in  the  price  problem,  is  the  wage-rate. 
Everybody  knows  that  labor  cost  is  the 
principal  item  in  all  forms  of  industry. 
The  wage-rate  has  been    rising    steadily 
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in  this  country.  Powerful  forces  are  back 
of  this  movement  It  has  public  sym- 
pathy. To  resist  it  is  difficult  and  may 
be  dangerous.  As  the  labor  supply  dimin- 
ishes, for  reasons  just  stated,  wages  rise 
still  more.  High  wages  and  high  prices 
work  in  a  circle.  Every  rise  of  one  is 
reflected  in  a  rise  of  the  other.  But  some- 
body has  to  pay  these  wages.  They  do 
not  come  out  of  the  air.  In  the  end  labor 
suffers  when  the  business  no  longer  pays 
a  profit  and  the  payrolls  cease  entirely  by 
the  closing  up  of  an  industry  no  longer 
profitable. 

As  cost  of  production  is  chiefly  labor 
cost,  the  price  of  the  finished  article  must 
go  up  if  the  price  of  labor  is  raised.  This 
is  just'as  true  of  the  farm  as  of  the  factory. 
And  the  wages  of  farm  labor  have  risen 
with  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  trades.  The 
complaint  of  every  farmer  who  has  to  hire 
help  is  that  farm  laborers  are  both  scarce 
and  expensive.  The  fact  that  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  such  commodities,  which  are 
mainly  imported,  have  risen  little  or  none 
while  other  prices  were  soaring  indicates 
that  the  high  American  wage-rate  raises 
prices  and  keeps  them  high.  Since  the 
laborer  must  receive  for  his  work  such  com- 
pensation as  will  supply  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  whatever  market-price 
they  command,  so  his  wages  must  rise 
with  every  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  effect  of  national  waste  of  capital 
is  felt  immediately  in  the  added  weight  of 
taxation.  One  of  the  last  things  men  learn 
is  that  every  dollar  paid  out  by  a  govern- 
ment must  first  have  been  paid  in  by  the 
community.  The  income  raised  by  any 
tax  save  those  on  articles  of  pure  luxury 
is  so  much  taken  from  productive  industry; 
and,  where  not  utilized  for  public  protection, 
in  that  narrow  range  of  activity  which 
alone  it  is  either  proper  or  profitable  for  the 
state,  is  as  truly  wasted  as  if  it  were  spent 
on  public  games  or  childish  bonfires. 
Logically  the  progress  of  the  tax-collector, 
the  search  for  new  objects  and  new  methods 
of  taxation,  and  the  exaltation  of  a  tax  into 
something  beneficent  in  itself  instead  of  a 
necessary  evil,  have  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  in  national  and  local  extravagance. 

The  taxes  collected  annually  from  the 
railroads  of  the  country   have  increased 


more  than  200  per  cent  since  1889.  They 
increased  by  forty  million  dollars  and  by 
more  than  $100  per  mile  of  track  between 
1900  and  1908.  Franchise  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes,  taxes  on  corporations,  and  income 
taxes  are  all  recent  additions  or  suggestions. 
They  are  referred  to  here  with  neither 
approval  nor  disapproval  as  means  of 
collecting  money,  but  as  part  of  the  evil 
progeny  of  our  dissipation  of  free  capital. 
Not  only  these  but  a  host  of  others  must 
be  resorted  to  if  we  carry  out  all  the  schemes 
that  are  hatched  in  the  hotbed  of  waste. 
The  experience  of  England  with  its  budget, 
of  every  Continental  country  groaning  under 
heavy  taxes,  must  become  our  own  if  our 
policy  is  not  reversed.  The  effect  upon 
industry,  prosperity,  and  national  character 
of  a  constantly  mounting  tax-rate,  with  its 
withdrawal  of  larger  and  larger  sums  every 
year  from  the  fund  that  should  be  devoted 
to  industrial  enterprises  and  to  the  repro- 
duction of  wealth,  is  just  as  certain  as  the 
effect  of  drawing  checks  upon  a  bank  to  an 
annually  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
the  deposits  made. 

In  this  way,  insidiously  and  without 
realization  by  the  general  public,  often 
under  the  specious  names  of  improvement  and 
reform,  capital  is  dissipated,  discouraged, 
and  quiedy  abstracted  from  industry.  In 
this  way  the  volume  of  employment  is 
greatly  lessened,  because  there  is  less 
capital  for  payrolls.  In  this  way  high 
prices  and  high  wages  and  high  taxes 
may  all  work  together  for  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation  by  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess that  works  impoverishment  of  its  soil. 
The  analogy  between  reckless  waste  of 
natural  resources  and  of  capital  is  so  close, 
the  necessity  of  conservation  in  the  one 
direction  as  well  as  the  other  is  so  evident, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the 
more  thoughtful  of  our  people  did  not  long 
ago  take  steps  to  apply  a  corrective. 

DANGER  IN  THE  TAXATION  OF  WEALTH 

The  modern  theory  that  you  can  safely 
tax  the  wealthy  is  just  as  obnoxious  as 
the  medieval  theory  that  you  can  safely 
oppress  or  kill  the  poor.  It  is  obnoxious 
not  because  wealth  deserves  special  con- 
sideration but  because  capital  is  the  main- 
spring   of     all    industry     and     material 
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development;  and,  after  you  have  devoted 
so  much  of  it  to  the  unproductive  purposes 
that  the  state  represents  when  it  tran- 
scends its  primary  function  as  keeper  ot 
the  peace  and  administrator  of  justice, 
there  will  be  just  so  much  less  left  to  pay 
out  in  wages  and  devote  to  the  creation 
of  other  wealth.  It  is  a  fixed  fact,  exactly 
as  it  is  that  when  you  subtract  x  from  y 
something  less  than  y  must  remain.  Of 
course  the  laborer  suffers  even  more  than 
the  capitalist.  The  countries  in  which 
such  forms  of  taxation  are  being  carried 
farthest  arc  precisely  those  in  which  employ- 
ment is  scarce  and  precarious,  and  labor 
finds  it  necessary  to  lean  more  and  more 
heavily  each  year  upon  the  weakening  arm 
of  state  and  public  charity.  In  fact  the 
whole  subject  is  several  thousand  years 
old;  and  it  is  as  amazing  to  find  modern 
legislatures  mulling  over  it  as  it  would  be  if 
they  debated  hotly  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  as 
instruments  of  torture.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is  well  summed  up  in 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  words  as  apt 
for  the  United  States  as  they  were  for  the 
British  public  to  whem  they  were  addressed: 

"Modern  British  financial  policy,  popular 
and  democratic  financial  policy,  the  policy  of 
taxing  the  wealthy  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses, 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  practised  by  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  the  time  of  Cleon,  and 
it  led  to  the  economic  decay  of  Athens.  It 
was  practised  in  ancient  Rome,  and  it  led 
to  the  economic  decay  of  Rome.  It  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Spaniards  who  plundered  and 
drove  out  the  wealthy  Moors,  who  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  made  Spain  a  flourishing 
and  wealthy  industrial  country,  and  it  led  to 
the  economic  decay  of  Spain.  Throughout 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet  with 
example's  of  the  policy  of  taxing  the  rich  out 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  ruin 
has  invariably  been  the  result  of  that  popular 
and  democratic  policy." 

So  it  has  been  throughout  history;  and 
so  it  will  be  with  us  unless  we  are  wise 
enough  to  avoid  the  hoary  rock  on  which  are 
plainly  inscribed  the  legends  and  the  warn- 
ings of  the  nations  that  made  shipwreck 
there.  It  is  to  that  fate  and  to  no  other 
that  the  socialistic  experiment  and  all  the 
policies  that  lead  up  to  and  feed  it  —  the 


policies  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
responsible  for  the  major  part  of  increased 
public  expenditure  —  must  inevitably  drag 
any  country, 

DANGER  FROM  THE  PREDATORY  POLITICIAN 

The  saving  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  it  is  not  complex,  and  that  the  remedy 
is  not  obscure.  The  laws  of  conservation 
are  everywhere  few  and  plain.  As  the  way 
to  resume  specie  payments  was  to  resume, 
so  the  way  to  conserve  capital  is  to  quit 
wasting  it.  Material  resources  axe  con- 
served by  taking  steps  to  stop  their  dis- 
traction. Just  so  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
its  capital,  its  credit,  must  be  saved  from 
the  predatory  poor  as  well  as  the  predatory 
rich,  but  above  all  from  the  predatory 
politician.  Nothing  less  is  worthy  of  honest 
men  or  of  a  people  living  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  fashioning  and  control 

The  ideal  of  intelligent  economy  must  be 
restored;  let  the  rule  be  that  every  dollar 
unprofitably  spent  marks  a  crime  against 
posterity  just  as  much  as  does  the  dissi- 
pation of  material  resources. 

Expenditure  must  be  cut  down  all  along 
the  line,  since  a  comparison  with  twenty 
years  ago  shows  that  it  might  be  cut  in  two 
without  injury  to  any  real  interest 

Credit  everywhere  should  be  conserved 
by  a  sharp  scrutiny  of  new  bond  issues. 
The  nation  should  reserve  them  for  the 
crisis  of  war.  No  state  need  ever  borrow 
again  if  it  is  wisely  and  honestly  governed. 
The  city  that  has  fifty  years  of  corporate 
life  behind  it,  or  has  found  it  necessary  to 
refund  any  portion  of  its  bonded  debt 
instead  of  paying  at  maturity,  should  be 
slow  to  draw  upon  its  credit  or  mortgage 
the  lives  of  its  children  yet  unborn. 

Stop  grafting,  the  offspring  of  public 
extravagance  and  the  parent  of  civic  decay; 
not  only  the  gross  form  that  robs  treasuries, 
but  the  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous 
species  that  infects  the  masses  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Individual  and  public  economy;  a  just 
distinction  between  a  high  standard  of 
comfort  on  one  side  and  vulgar  ostentation 
or  criminal  waste  on  the  other;  a  check 
on  income  wasting,  debt  creation,  and  credit 
inflation  —  these  are  the  essentials  of  the 
new  and  better  conservation.    The  reform 
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is  so  great,  so  indispensable,  so  linked  to 
our  moral  as  well  as  our  material  progress 
that  it  would  seem  to  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  American  and  win  his 
enthusiastic  devotion  until  its  last  battle 
shall  have  been  won.  Patriotism  and 
self-interest  strike  hands  here  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  homes  and  happiness  from 
those  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies,  the 
foes  within  our  own  borders. 

The  conservation  movement  must  in- 
clude this  in  its  programme.  It  must 
stand  for  the  defense  and  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  a  resource  without  whose  painful 
accumulation  through  centuries  our  forests 
and  our  mines  will  still  contribute  little  to 
comfort  or  progress,  and  our  fields  would 
still  wait  the  plow;  a  resource  which  repre- 


sents the  concentrated  efforts  and  pains 
and  hopes  of  a  mighty  past  —  every  act  of 
self-sacrifice  of  the  father  for  his  child, 
every  reward  of  labor  told  into  the  treasury 
of  savings  for  the  future,  the  pulse  of  the 
strong  hearts  and  the  strain  of  the  mighty 
sinews  of  all  the  millions  who  now  are  in 
their  graves  and  have  handed  down  to  us 
their  sacred  trust.  Encircled  by  the  impreg- 
nable barrier  which  such  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  conservation  should  erect  about 
it,  the  future  of  this  nation  would  be  secure 
indeed. 


This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Hill's 
articles.  Along  with  other  matter  they  will 
all  soon  be  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Highways  of  Progress" 


A  NEW  REASON  FOR  PEACE 

THE  FALSE  IDEA  THAT  MILITARY  POWER  CAN  GAIN  OR  DEFEND  NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY  — HOW  THE  WORLD'S  BANKERS  REGARD  BIG  ARMIES  — THE  SACK 
OF  A  CITY  WOULD  IMPOVERISH  THE  CONQUERORS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CONQUERED 

BY 

NORMAN    ANGELL 


IS  THE  whole  fabric  of  modern  national 
life  built  on  a  superstition  ? 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
power,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  a 
nation  depend  on  its  military  and  naval 
strength.  It  is  a  common  belief  that 
national  existence  must  be  defended  by 
arms.  People  commonly  suppose  that  the 
strong  nation  can  guarantee  opportunities 

[Note.— A  little  book  called  "Europe's 
Optical  Illusion"  has  created  a  sensation 
abroad.  The  author  is  an  American  by 
birthy  but  has  been  for  some  years  resident 
in  Europe.  He  has  discussed  his  argu- 
ment with  leading  statesmen  and  bankers 
of  many  countries,  and  has  ventured  to 
publish  it  only  now  that  he  is  convinced  that 
it  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  Angell  summarizes 
in  this  article  his  startling  thesis  which  is 
as  important  for  America  as  for  Europe. 
— The  Editors.] 


for  its  citizens  that  the  weak  nation  cannot 
guarantee. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief,  rival  arma- 
ments grow  to  monstrous  proportions; 
Europe  trembles  to  its  centre  with  the  fear 
of  a  general  war. 

True,  enlightened  public  opinion  has 
come  to  appreciate  the  inhumanity  of  war. 
But  public  opinion,  far  from  restraining 
governments  from  increasing  preparations 
for  war,  is  pushing  them  further. 

The  Englishman,  for  instance,  believes 
that  his  wealth  is  largely  the  result  of  his 
political  power,  mainly  of  his  sea  power; 
that  Germany  with  its  expanding  population 
must  feel  cramped  and  must  soon  fight  for 
elbow-room;  and  that  if  he  does  not  defend 
himself  he  will  illustrate  that  universal . 
law  which  makes  of  every  stomach  a  grave- 
yard. And  the  Englishman  has  a  natural 
preference  for  being  the  diner  rather  than 
the    dinner.    Since    it    is    universally    be- 
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lieved  that  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well- 
being  go  with  national  strength  and  great- 
ness, the  Englishman  intends,  so  long  as  he 
is  able,  to  maintain  that  strength  and  great- 
ness. 

Admitting  his  premises  —  and  these 
premises  are  the  universally  accepted 
axioms  of  international  politics  the  world 
over  —  who  shall  say  that  he  is  wrong? 

AN  OPTICAL  ILLUSION 

But  are  these  universal  axioms  un- 
changeable? 

Is  it  true  that  wealth  and  well-being  go 
with  the  political  power  of  nations,  or, 
indeed,  that  the  one  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  other? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  one  nation  can  gain  any 
solid,  tangible  advantage  by  the  conquest 
of  another? 

Is  it  possible  for  one  nation  to  take  by 
force  anything  in  the  way  of  material  wealth 
from  another? 

Is  it  possible  for  a  nation  in  any  real 
sense  to  "own"  the  territory  of  another — 
to  own  it,  that  is,  in  any  way  which  can 
benefit  the  individual  citizens  of  the  owning 
country  ? 

If  England  could  conquer  Germany  to- 
morrow, completely  conquer  it,  reduce  its 
nationality  to  so  much  dust,  would  the 
ordinary  British  subject  be  the  better  for  it? 

If  Germany  could  conquer  England, 
would  any  ordinary  German  subject  be  the 
better  for  it? 

Does  the  political  or  military  victory  of 
a  nation  give  any  advantage  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation  which  is  not  still 
possessed  by  the  individuals  of  the  defeated 
nation? 

The  fact  that  all  these  questions  have  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  that  a  nega- 
tive answer  seems  to  outrage  common  sense, 
shows  how  much  our  political  axioms  are 
in  need  of  revision. 

The  ordinary  conception  of  national 
prosperity  and  armed  power  is  a  gross  and 
dcsjKTately  dangerous  misconception,  par- 
taking at  times  of  the  nature  of  an  optical 
t  illusion,  at  times  of  the  nature  of  a  super- 
stition; a  misconception  so  profoundly 
mischievous  as  to  misdirect  an  immense 
part  of  the  energies  of  mankind. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  if  one  nation 


were  soundly  to  thrash  another  today, 
if  Germany  were  to  invade  England,  it 
could  carry  nothing  away  as  the  fruits  of 
victory.  Germany  could  inflict  no  damage 
on  England  that  would  not  react  in  as 
great  damage  on  itself. 

No  nation  can  in  our  day  by  military 
conquest  permanently  or  for  any  consid- 
erable period  destroy  or  greatly  damage 
the  trade  of  another.  Trade  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  natural  wealth  and  a  popu- 
lation capable  of  working  it.  So  long  as 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
population  to  work  it  remain,  an  invader 
cannot  "destroy"  it.  He  could  only  des- 
troy the  trade  by  destroying  the  population, 
which  is  not  practicable;  and  if  he  could 
destroy  the  population  he  would  destroy  his 
own  market,  actual  or  potential. 

conquest's  changed  character 

Our  vocabulary  of  international  politics 
is  a  survival  of  conditions  no  longer  exist- 
ing, and  our  mental  conceptions  follow 
at  the  tail  of  our  vocabulary.  International 
politics  are  still  dominated  by  terms  appli- 
cable to  conditions  which  the  processes  of 
modern  life  have  altogether  abolished. 

In  the  Roman  times  —  indeed,  in  all  the 
ancient  world  —  it  was  true  that  the  con- 
quest of  a  territory  meant  a  tangible  advan- 
tage to  the  conqueror;  it  meant  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  conquered  territory  by  the 
conquering  state  to  the  advantage  of  that 
state  and  its  citizens.  It  not  infrequently 
meant  the  enslavement  of  the  conquered 
people  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in 
the  form  of  slaves.  In  mediaeval  times  a 
war  of  conquest  meant  immediate  tangible 
booty  in  the  shape  of  movable  property, 
actual  gold  and  silver,  land  parcelled  out 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  nation, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  so  forth. 

At  a  later  period,  conquest  involved  an 
advantage  to  the  reigning  house  of  the  con- 
quering nation;  it  was  mainly  the  squabbles 
of  rival  sovereigns  for  prestige  and  power 
which  precipitated  the  wars  of  that  period. 
At  a  still  later  period,  civilization  as  a  whole 
—  not  necessarily  the  conquering  nation  — 
gained  (sometimes)  by  the  conquest  of  savage 
peoples,  in  that  order  was  substituted  for 
disorder.    In  the  period  of  the  coloniza- 
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rf  newly  discovered  land,  the  pre- 
txn  of  such  territory  by  one  particular 
1  secured  an  advantage  for  the  citi- 
)f  that  nation  in  that  its  overflowing 
rtion  found  homes  where  conditions 
preferable  to  the  social  or  political 
ions  imposed  by  alien  nations. 

none  of  these  conditions  is  part  of 
-oblem  that  we  are  considering.  We 
mcerned  with  the  case  of  fully  civi- 
ival  nations  in  fully  occupied  territory, 
he  fact  of  conquering  such  territory 
to  the  conqueror  no  material  advan- 
rtiich  he  could  not  have  had  without 
est  And  in  these  conditions  —  the 
es  of  the  political  world  as  we  find  it 
'  —  neither  "  domination/ '  nor  "pre- 
iance  of  armament,"  nor  the  "com- 

of  the  sea,"  can  do  anything  for 
erce  and  industry  or  general  well- 
England  may  build  fifty  Dread- 
ts  and  not  sell  so  much  as  a  pen- 
the  more  in  consequence.    England 

conquer  Germany  to-morrow,  and 
[Id  find  that  it  could  not,  because  of 
fact,  make  a  single  Englishman  a 
g*s  worth  the  richer  in  consequence. 
1  cause  of  this  profound  change, 
r  the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
e  mainly  to  the  complex  financial 
ependence    of    the    capitals    of    the 

a  condition  in  which  disturbance  in 
Sfork  involves  financial  and  commer- 
isturbance  in  London,  and,  if  suffi- 
r  grave,  compels  financiers  of  London 
perate  with  those  of  New  York  in  put- 
a  end  to  the  crisis,  not  as  a  matter  of 
in,  but  as  a  matter  of  commercial 
otection.  The  complexity  of  modern 
e  makes  New  York  dependent  on 
m,  London  upon  Paris,  Paris  upon 
,  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  in  history.  This  inter- 
lence  is  the  result  of  the  daily  use 
ee  contrivances  of  civilization  which 
rom  yesterday  —  the  rapid  post,  the 
taneous  dissemination  of  financial 
ommercial  information  by  means  of 
iphy,  and  generally  the  incredible 
as  of  rapidity  in  communication 
has  put  the  half-dozen  chief  capitals 
iristendom  in  closer  contact  finan- 
and  has  rendered  them  more  depen- 
he  one  upon  the  other  than  were  the 


chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

IF   GERMANY   INVADED   ENGLAND 

A  fiery  patriot  sent  to  a  London  paper 
the  following  letter: 

When  the  German  army  is  looting  the  cellars 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  carrying  off  the 
foundations  of  our  whole  national  fortune, 
perhaps  the  twaddlers  who  are  now  screaming 
about  the  wastefulness  of  building  four  more 
Dreadnoughts  will  understand  why  sane  men 
are  regarding  this  opposition  as  treasonable 
nonsense. 

What  would  actually  happen  if  a  Ger- 
man army  were  to  loot  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England?  The  first  effect,  of 
course,  would  be  that,  as  the  Bank  of 
England  is  the  banker  of  all  other  banks, 
there  would  be  a  run  on  every  bank  in 
England,  and  all  would  suspend  payment. 
But  simultaneously,  German  bankers, 
many  with  credit  in  London,  would  feel  the 
effect;  merchants  the  world  over  threat- 
ened with  ruin  by  the  effect  of  the  collapse 
in  London  would  immediately  call  in  all 
their  credits  in  Germany,  and  German 
finance  would  present  a  condition  of  chaos 
hardly  less  terrible  than  that  of  England. 
The  German  generalissimo  in  London 
might  be  no  more  civilized  than  Attila, 
himself,  but  he  would  soon  find  the  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  Attila.  Attila, 
luckily  for  him,  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  bank-rate  and  such-like  complications; 
but  the  German  general,  while  trying  to 
sack  the  Bank  of  England,  would  find  that 
his  own  balance  (did  he  possess  one)  in 
the  Bank  of  Berlin  would  have  vanished  into 
thin  air,  and  the  value  of  the  best  of  his 
investments  dwindled  as  though  by  a 
miracle;  he  would  find  that  for  the  sake  of 
loot  amounting  to  a  few  sovereigns  apiece 
among  his  soldiery,  he  had  sacrificed  his 
fortune. 

I  have  seen  this  in  a  leading  English 
paper: 

If  Germany  were  extinguished  to-morrow, 
there  is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  who 
would  not  the  day  after  to-morrow  be  the 
richer.  Nations  have  fought  for  years  over  a 
city  or  right  of  succession.  Must  they  not 
fight  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds 
of  yearly  commerce? 
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One  almost  despairs  of  ever  reaching 
economic  sanity  when  it  is  possible  for  a 
responsible  English  newspaper  to  print 
matter  which  ought  to  be  as  offensive  to 
educated  folk  as  a  defense  of  astrology  or 
of  witchcraft. 

What  does  the  "extinction"  of  Germany 
mean?  Does  it  mean  that  England  would 
slay  in  cold  blood  sixty  or  seventy  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children?  Other- 
wise, even  though  the  fleet  and  army  were 
annihilated,  the  country's  sixty-million-odd 
workers  still  remain — who  would  be  all  the 
more  industrious,  as  they  would  have 
undergone  great  suffering  and  privation  — 
prepared  to  work  their  mines  and  work- 
shops more  thoroughly  and  thriftily  than 
ever,  and  consequently  just  as  much  Eng- 
land's trade  rivals  as  ever,  army  or  no 
army,  navy  or  no  navy. 

Even  if  England  could  actually  "extin- 
guish" Germany  and  all  Germans,  it  would 
annihilate  such  an  important  section  of  its 
debtors  as  to  create  hopeless  panic  in  Lon- 
don. It  would  annihilate  a  market  for 
English  goods  equal  to  that  of  Canada 
and  South  Africa  combined. 

NAVIES  DO  NOTHING  FOR  TRADE 

It  is  a  physical  and  economic  impos- 
sibility to  capture  the  external  or  carrying 
trade  of  another  nation  by  military  con- 
quest. Large  navies  are  impotent  to  create 
trade  for  the  nations  owning  them,  and 
can  do  nothing  to  "confine  the  commercial 
rivalry"  of  other  nations. 

Nor  can  a  conqueror  destroy  the  com- 
petition of  a  conquered  nation  by  annexing 
it;  his  competitors  would  still  compete  with 
him.  If  Germany  should  conquer  Holland, 
German  merchants  would  still  have  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Dutch  merchants,  and 
on  keener  terms  than  originally,  because 
the  Dutch  merchants  would  then  be  within 
the  Germans'  customs  lines.  Moreover, 
Germans  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  penny- 
piece  from  the  citizens  of  Holland  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  conquest,  as  any  special 
taxation  would  simply  be  taxing  themselves, 
since  Holland  would  then  be  a  part  of 
Germany. 

The  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well-being 
of  a  nation  depend  in  no  way  upon  its 
jxJitical  power.     Otherwise  we  should  find 


the  prosperity  of  the  smaller  nations  kas 
than  that  of  the  great  nations.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  populations  of  states  like 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden  are  in  every  way  as  prosperous 
as  the  citizens  of  states  like  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France.  The  trade 
per  capita  of  the  small  nations  b  in  excess 
of  the  trade  per  capita  of  the  great  ones. 

No  nation  could  gain  any  advantage  by 
the  conquest  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
Great  Britain  could  not  suffer  material 
damage  by  their  loss,  however  much  such 
loss  would  be  regretted  on  sentimental 
grounds,  and  as  rendering  less  easy  certain 
useful  social  cooperation  between  kindred 
peoples.  For  the  British  colonies  are,  in 
fact,  independent  nations  in  alliance  with 
the  Mother  Country,  to  whom  they  are  no 
source  of  tribute  or  economic  profit,  their 
economic  relations  being  settled,  not  by  the 
Mother  Country,  but  by  the  colonies. 
Economically,  England  would  gain  by  their 
formal  separation,  since  it  would  be  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  their  defense. 

The  English  continually  talk  as  though 
their  carrying  trade  were  in  some  special 
sense  the  result  of  the  growth  of  their  great 
navy,  yet  Norway  has  a  carrying  trade  which, 
relatively  to  its  population,  is  nearly  three 
times  greater  than  England's. 

NO  GAIN  FROM  CONQUERED  TERRITORY 

As  the  only  possible  course  for  a  con- 
queror in  our  day  is  to  leave  the  wealth  of 
a  territory  in  the  complete  possession  of 
the  individuals  inhabiting  that  territory, 
it  is  a  logical  fallacy  and  an  optical  illu- 
sion to  regard  a  nation  as  increasing  its 
wealth  when  it  increases  its  territory. 
When  a  province  or  state  is  annexed,  the 
population  (the  real  and  only  owners  of  the 
wealth  therein)  is  also  annexed,  and  the 
conqueror  gets  nothing. 

The  facts  of  modern  history  abundantly 
demonstrate  this.  When  Germany  an- 
nexed Schleswig-Holstein  and  Alsatia,  not 
a  single  ordinary  German  citizen  was  one 
pfennig  the  richer.  Although  England 
"owns"  Canada,  the  English  merchant  is 
driven  out  of  the  Canadian  markets  by  the 
merchant  of  Switzerland,  who  does  not 
"own"  Canada.  Even  where  territory  is 
not   formally   annexed,    the   conqueror   is 
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5  to  take  the  wealth  of  a  conquered 
ty,  owing  to  the  delicate  interde- 
nce  of  the  financial  world  (an  outcome 
•  credit  and  banking  systems),  which 
;  the  financial  and  industrial  secu- 
:  the  victor  dependent  upon  financial 
ndustrial  security  in  all  considerable 
ed  centres.  Widespread  confiscation 
struction  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
ered  territory  would,  therefore,  react 
rously  upon  the  conqueror. 
1  conqueror  is  thus  reduced  to  eco- 
impotence,  which  means  that  political 
dlitary  power  can  do  nothing  for  the 
and  well-being  of  the  individuals  of 
ation  exercising  such  power.  Con- 
f,  armies  and  navies  cannot  destroy 
ide  of  rivals,  nor  can  they  capture  it. 
reat  nations  of  Europe  do  not  destroy 
ide  of  the  small  nations  to  their  bene- 
cause  they  cannot;  and  the  Dutch 
i,  whose  Government  possesses  no 
ry  power,  is  just  as  well  off  as  the 
m  citizen,  whose  Government  pos- 
an  army  of  two  millions  of  men,  and 
it  deal  better  off  than  the  Russian, 

Government  possesses  an  army  of 
ling  like  four   millions.    Thus   the 

cents,  of  powerless  Belgium  are 
1  at  96,  and  the  3  per  cents,  of  power- 
xmany  at  82;  the  2$  per  cents,  of  the 
in  Empire,  with  its  hundred  and 
r  million  souls  and  its  four-million 
are  quoted  at  81,  while  the  3$  per 
erf  Norway,  which  has  not  an  army 
[or  any  that  need  be  considered  in  the 
sion),  are  quoted  at  102. 
erf  this  carries  with  it  the  paradox 
le  more  a  nation's  wealth  is  protected 
s  secure  does  it  become. 

>'S     FINANCIERS     MAKE    NO    MISTAKE 

are  told  by  all  the  experts  that  great 
and  great  armies  are  necessary  to 
t  our  wealth  against  the  aggression 
rerful  neighbors,  whose  cupidity  and 
ty  can  be  controlled  by  force  alone; 
reaties  avail  nothing,  and  that  in 
itional  politics  might  makes  right. 
hen  the  financial  genius  of  Europe, 
og  the  question  in  its  purely  finan- 
nd  material  aspect,  has  to  decide 
sn  the  great  states  with  all  their  im- 
;   paraphernalia   of   colossal    armies 


and  fabulously  costly  navies,  and  the  little 
states  (which,  if  our  political  pundits  are 
right,  could  any  day  have  their  wealth  gob- 
bled up  by  those  voracious  big  neighbors) 
possessing  relatively  no  military  power 
whatever,  such  genius  plumps  solidly  and, 
with  what  is  in  the  circumstances  a  tre- 
mendous difference,  in  favor  of  the  small 
and  helpless.  For  a  difference  of  twenty 
points,  which  we  find  as  between  Nor- 
wegian and  Russian,  and  fourteen  as 
between  Belgian  and  German  securities,  is 
the  difference  between  a  safe  and  a  specu- 
lative one;  it  is  the  difference  between  an 
American  railroad  bond  in  time  of  profound 
security  and  in  time  of  widespread  panic. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  Government  funds 
is  true  in  an  only  slightly  less  degree  of  the 
industrial  securities,  in  the  national  com- 
parison just  drawn. 

Is  it  altruism  or  quixotism  which  thus 
impels  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to  conclude 
that  the  public  funds  and  investments  of 
powerless  Holland  and  Sweden  (any  day  at 
the  mercy  of  their  big  neighbors)  are  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  safer  than  the  greatest 
Power  of  Continental  Europe?  The  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  only  con- 
sideration of  the  financier  is  profit  and 
security,  and  he  has  decided  that  the  funds 
of  the  undefended  nation  are  more  secure 
than  the  funds  of  one  defended  by  colossal 
armaments.  How  does  he  arrive  at  this 
decision,  unless  it  be  through  the  knowledge 
that  modern  wealth  requires  no  defence, 
because  it  cannot  be  confiscated? 

If  the  common  doctrine  be  true,  the 
Rothschilds,  Morgans,  and  Sterns  would 
not  invest  a  pound  or  a  dollar  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  undef ended  nations;  and  yet, 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  they  consider 
that  a  Swiss  or  a  Dutch  investment  is  more 
secure  than  a  German  one;  that  indus- 
trial undertakings  in  a  country  like  Swit- 
zerland, defended  by  a  comic-opera  army 
of  a  few  thousand  men,  are  preferable  in 
point  of  security  to  enterprises  backed  by 
three  millions  of  the  most  perfectly  trained 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

The  attitude  of  European  finance  in  this 
matter  is  the  absolute  condemnation  of  the 
view  commonly  taken  by  the  statesman. 
If  a  country's  trade  were  really  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  successful  invader,  if  armies  and 
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navies  were  really  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade,  the  small  countries  would 
be  in  a  hopelessly  inferior  position  and 
could  exist  only  on  the  sufferance  of  what 
we  are  told  are  unscrupulous  aggressors. 
And  yet  Norway  has  relatively  to  popula- 
tion a  greater  carrying  trade  than  Great 
Britain;  and  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
merchants  compete  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  successfully  with  those  of  Ger- 
many and  France. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  small  states  owe 
their  security  to  the  various  treaties  guaran- 
teeing their  neutrality.  But  such  a  conclusion 
of  itself  would  condemn  the  supporters  of 
great  armaments,  because  it  would  imply 
that  international  good  faith  constituted  a 
better  defense  than  armaments. 

SUPPOSE  THE    PAN-GERMANISTS   SUCCEEDED 

Let  us  put  this  matter  as  concretely  and 
as  practically,  with  our  feet  as  close  to  the 
earth  as  possible,  and  take  an  actual  example. 

There  is  possibly  no  party  in  Europe 
so  convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
common  axioms  that  at  present  dominate 
international  politics  as  the  Pan-Gcrmanists 
of  Germany.  This  party  has  set  before 
itself  the  object  of  grouping  into  one 
great  power  all  the  peoples  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  or  language  in  Europe.  Were 
this  aim  achieved,  Germany  would  become 
the  dominating  Power  of  the  Continent, 
and  might  become  the  dominating  Power 
of  the  world.  And,  according  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  view,  such  an  achievement 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Germany, 
be  worth  any  sacrifice  that  Germans  could 
make.  It  would  be  an  object  so  great,  so 
desirable,  that  German  citizens  should  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  give  everything, 
life  itself,  in  its  accomplishment. 

Very  good.  Let  us  assume  that  at  the 
cost  of  great  sacrifice,  the  greatest  sacrifice 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  modern 
civilized  nation  making,  this  has  been 
accomplished,  and  that  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  have  all 
become  part  of  the  great  German  hege- 
mony: Is  there  one  ordinary  German  citi- 
zen who  would  be  able  to  say  that  his  well- 
being  had  increased  by  such  a  change? 
Germany  would  then  "own"  Holland. 
But  would  a  single  German  citizen  be  the 


richer  for  the  ownership  f  The  Hollander, 
from  having  been  the  citizen  of  a  small  and 
insignificant  state,  would  become  the  citizen 
of  a  very  great  one.  Would  the  individud 
Hollander  be  any  the  richer  or  any  the  better  t 
We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the  German  nor  the  Hollander  would  be 
one  whit  the  better,  and  we  know  also,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity they  would  be  a  great  deal  worse.  We 
may,  indeed,  say  that  the  Hollander  would 
be  certainly  the  worse  in  that  he  would 
have  exchanged  the  relatively  light  taxation 
and  light  military  service  of  Holland  for 
the  much  heavier  taxation  and  the  much 
longer  military  service  of  the  "  great 
German  Empire. 

SHALL    SUPERSTITION    REIGN? 

The  principle  which  I  have  attempted 
to  elaborate  here  —  the  economic  futility 
of  political  force  —  first  thrust  itself  upon 
my  attention  some  ten  years  ago,  and  in 
the  interval  since  I  have  had  occasion  to 
discuss  it  with  the  bankers  and  financiers 
as  well  as  the  statesmen  of  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  Fully  expecting  that  there 
would  be  some  point  overlooked  by  myself 
which  would  upset  the  whole  principle,  1 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  none 
was  forthcoming,  and  the  more  thorough 
discussion  of  its  details  since  then  «has  only 
confirmed  my  first  conviction  that  (bold 
as  the  assertion  may  seem)  the  mind  of 
civilization  is  in  effect  in  this  matter  dom- 
inated by  a  pure  illusion,  or  rather  that 
current  political  ideas  and  phraseology  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  events. 

Are  we,  in  blind  obedience  to  primitive 
instinct  and  old  prejudices,  enslaved  by  the 
old  catch-words  and  that  indolence  which 
makes  the  reversal  of  old  ideas  unpleasant, 
to  remain  under  the  domination  of  this 
curious  superstition?  Shall  we  continue 
to  struggle,  spilling  oceans  of  blood,  wast- 
ing mountains  of  treasure,  to  achieve  what 
is  at  bottom  a  logical  absurdity,  to  accom- 
plish something  which  when  accomplished 
shall  avail  us  nothing;  and  which,  if  it  could 
avail  us  anything,  would  condemn  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  never-ending  blood- 
shed and  the  constant  defeat  of  all  those 
aims  which  men  in  their  sober  hours  know 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  sustained  endeavor? 


it 


GREAT  MASTERS  IN  AMERICAN 

GALLERIES 

THE  SURPRISING  NUMBER  OF  GREAT  PAINTINGS  IN  PRIVATE  COL- 
LECTIONS—PRIVATELY OWNED  MASTERPIECES  VALUED  AT  26  MILLION 
DOLLARS,    WITH    MUSEUM    COLLECTIONS    WORTH    5    MILLIONS     MORE 

BY 

FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

(Note  —  An  inventory  of  paintings  by  great  masters  now  in  American  private  collections 
gives  the  following  remarkable  showing  which ,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  by  no  means  complete: 
Rembrandt,  70;  Frans  Hals,  35;  Van  Dyck,  25;  El  Greco,  20;  Goya,  20;  Rubens,  15;  Ruysdael,  15; 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  7;  Botticelli,  7;  Titian,  5;  Mantegna,  3;  Giovanni  Bellini,  3;  Velasquez,  3;  Ra- 
phael, 2;  Jan  van  Eyck,i. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  231  masterpieces  in  this  list  are  examples  of  rarity  and  importance,  and 
the  value  of  this  particular  list  would  much  exceed  $10,000,000.  Only  such  pictures  as  are  of  cer- 
tain authorship  have  been  considered  in  this  estimate.  Tliere  are  probably  several  doubtful  examples 
for  every  one  that  can  be  confidently  accepted,  but  many  of  these  too  ambitiously  attributed  works 
are  in  themselves  old  and  meritorious,  being  the  product  of  minor  or  little-known  masters. 

Since  preposterous  prices  are  occasionally  paid  here,  as  abroad,  for  pictures  of  mediocre  quality, 
an  estimate  of  prices  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  artistic  values.  But,  since  the  figures 
are  in  themselves  impressive,  an  estimate  that  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  one  who  knows  the 
picture-trade  well  is  here  given. 

The  value  of  all  the  old  masters  privately  owned  in  A  merica  may  be  roughly  set  down  as  $25,000,000. 
The  old  masters  in  public  museums  are  worth  at  least  $5,000,000.  The  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  private  collections  must  represent  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
and  a  present  value  of  considerably  more. 

American  collections  are  strongest  in  works  of  the  Dutch  School  and  of  the  French  painters  of  the 
so-called  Fontainebleau  School.  We  have,  for  example,  seventy  Rembrandts  and  thirty-five  Frans 
Halses.  Few  European  countries  are  so  rich  in  these  masters.  In  the  Early  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Schools,  American  collections  (though  rapidly  improving)  are  still  inferior. 

Unless  one  could  get  at  the  dealers9  books,  the  whole  matter  of  value  is  guesswork.  Much  depends 
on  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  possible  buyers,  and  their  eagerness  for  the  work  of  special  painters. 

According  to  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  prices,  a  Rembrandt  portrait  is  worth: 

u  If  sold  to  a  fine  and  cautious  amateur  like  A ,  say,  $40,000. 

11  If  sold  to  a  fine  but  more  eager  amateur  like  B,  say,  $60,000. 

u  If  sold  to  a  cheerful  intruder  like  C,  say,  $100,000. 

u  If  sold  to  a  rather  intelligent,  very  rich,  but  stubborn  collector  like  D,  $125,000. 

**  If  sold  to  a  dealer-led  and  ruthless  amateur  like  E,  $200,000. 

"If  sold  to  a  novice  of  the  same  type  like  F,  $225,000. 

"And  so  on  up  to  G  and  H."  —The  Editors.] 

TWO  American  artists  and  critics,  statement  that  our  art  collecting  of  twenty- 
John  La  Farge  and  August  F.  five  years  past  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
Jaccaci,  have  undertaken  to  repro-  ordinary  movements  known  to  history,  and, 
duce  and  interpret — in  a  great  art  book  that  taken  broadly,  one  of  the  most  success- 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  collection  as  a  whole  ful.  Unhappily,  our  own  art  cuts  no  such 
and  upon  each  picture  the  best  opinion  of  figure  as  Italy's  did  with  the  amateurs  of 
the  past  and  present — the  choicest  pictures  the  Renaissance;  but,  short  of  the  actual 
in  our  private  collections.  The  average  thefts  of  the  Caesars  and  Napoleon,  there 
person   still   balks    at    the  quite   truthful  has  probably  never  been  within  an  equal 
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period  so  important  a  transit  of  the  art  of 
other  lands.  Men  of  varied  wealth  and 
temper  have  united  in  this  ambition  of 
forming  notable  collections.  In  particular 
our  new  capitalism,  which  grasps  after  mills 
and  lands  and  ships  and  banks  and  railroads, 
has  reached  quite  as  masterfully  for  the  best 
paintings  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
this  moment  when  the  new  wealth  already 
in  artistic  possession  is  seeking  for  fuller 
aesthetic  consciousness  that  Mr.  La  Farge 
and  Mr.  Jaccaci  have  willed  to  perpetuate. 

RECKLESS   BUT  NOT   FOOLISH   COLLECTING 

One  of  the  dearest  myths  of  the  time  is 
that  of  the  idiotic  millionaire  art-collector. 
It  dies  hard.  After  the  Hudson-Fulton 
loan  exhibition  of  Dutch  paintings,  which 
drew  many  of  the  experts  of  Europe  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  still  hear  the  joke  about 
buying  pigs  aAd  pictures  —  still  catch 
rumors,  always  significantly  vague  ones, 
of  fakes  being  imposed  wholesale  upon  the 
guileless  captains  of  great  industry  and  high 
finance.  Why  not  apply  the  test  of  simple 
probability  to  this  legend  of  Sir  Gullible 
Plutus?  Thus  we  should  immediately  see 
the  sheer  unlikelihood  of  a  man  who 
bends  men  of  all  degrees  to  his  business 
purposes  straightway  becoming  an  imbecile 
when  he  begins  to  buy  pictures.  Natur- 
ally, few  men  of  affairs  have  leisure  to 
acquire  fine  connoisseurship,  but  any  man 
of  moderate  intelligence  must  through  asso- 
ciation with  fine  possessions  gradually  gain 
something  of  the  collector's  eye  and  instinct. 

Indeed,  if  our  plutocratic  amateur  were 
the  ninny  he  is  taken  to  be,  the  dealers 
could  ill  afford  to  over-abuse  his  simplicity. 
To  do  so  would  spoil  business.  All  collec- 
tors will  make  mistakes,  and  naturally  the 
mistakes  of  the  very  rich  look  staggeringly 
big  to  collectors  of  small  means.  I  could 
tell,  were  the  matter  of  any  real  importance, 
of  chagrins  that  have  befallen  some  of  our 
famous  collectors,  but  to  what  purpose? 
With  rare  exceptions  the  great  collectors 
have  merely  suffered  in  the  field  of  art  the 
vicissitudes  that  have  occasionally  befallen 
them  in  the  control  of  railroads,  mills,  and 
stock-market  movements.  The  real  griev- 
ance of  the  superior  person,  and  especially 
of  the  little  collector,  against  them  is  that 
they  spend  lavishly  and  sjxril  the  game  for 


poorer  people.  Yes,  the  great  amateurs 
have  spent  heedlessly.  Foolishly?  Prob- 
ably not.  Here  we  must  stand  not  on  punc- 
tilios, but  on  facts.  There  have  been  few 
sensational  sales  of  the  past  decade  that  the 
dealers  would  not  cheerfully  rescind,  so  cer- 
tain is  it  that  even  the  dearest  pictures  could 
still  be  resold  at  a  profit. 

Myths  arise  from  the  shortness  of  human 
memory.  The  strangest  event  will  look 
normal  enough  when  once  we  see  how 
reasonably  it  is  grounded  in  the  past.  So 
the  recent  incursion  of  new  millionairedoni 
into  the  field  of  art  is  looked  at  askance 
only  because  we  fail  to  see  how  inevitably 
the  new  collecting  grew  out  of  the  old. 
Dcalerdom  merely  accelerated  into  a  gallop 
the  sedate  pace  that  had  been  maintained 
for  a  century.  The  painter  Rembrandt 
Peale  is  authority  for  the  statement  that: 
"The  first  collection  of  pictures  that  appeared 
in  the  United  States  was  a  consignment  made 
to  John  Swanwick,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1786."  A 
little  later,  Charles  Wilson  Peale  built  in 
that  city  what  was  undoubtedly  our  first 
picture  gallery,  properly  speaking,  and  the 
ancestor  of  all  our  art  museums.  But  a  full 
generation  earlier,  as  we  know  from  adver- 
tisements, there  was  a  considerable  impor- 
tation of  pictures,  mostly  "landskips." 
Certain  putative  old  masters  hung  in  Mount 
Vernon  in  Washington's  day.  Two  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
first  primitive  painting,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  brought  over  by  that  innovator  in  many 
fields,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  a  fine 
contemporary  copy  of  a  famous  Madonna 
by  Mabuse,  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo,  and 
it  still  hangs  in  the  galleries  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  to  disprove  the  stupid 
alarm  sedulously  nursed  in  Europe  that 
panel  pictures  sent  to  America  arc  doomed 
to  swift  destruction. 

As  New  York  slowly  overtook  Philadel- 
phia, there  ensued  a  considerable  commerce 
in  old  masters  of  a  kind.  Here  and  there 
individual  collectors  emerged.  In  the  late 
'thirties,  " Count"  William  Vernon  of  New- 
port, one  of  the  first  voluntary  exiles  to 
Europe,  sold  at  auction  a  little  collection 
of  old  masters  which  he  had  got  together 
in  Revolutionary  times  through  his  relations 
with  the  French  court.    In   1845,   Prince 
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tc  Bonaparte  dispersed  at  auction  the 
its  of  his  mansion  at  Bordentown, 

The  pictures  must  have  been  of  some 
[uence,  for  two  Rubenses  and  a 
id  Mengs  fetched  a  thousand  dollars 
ire  apiece.  So  much  for  indications 
the  collector  spirit  has  ever  been 
it  among  us. 

mwhile,  American  art  was  coming  to 
n.  In  1834,  William  Dunlap  found 
ials  enough  for  a  "  History  of  the  Arts 
sign  in  America,"  and  thirteen  years 
Villiam  Tuckerman  (in  "Artist  Life") 
hed  what  is  probably  the  first  Amer- 
KX>k  wholly  devoted  to  contemporary 
We  are  in  the  heyday  of  the  Hudson 
School.  The  artist  is  a  personage  in 
lse  that  he  rarely  has  been  since.  Hos- 
5  merchants,  bankers,  and  professional 
rave  his  advice  and  society.  Houses 
dleries  fill  up  with  purchases  from  the 
my  and  even  more  readily  with  the 
tental  subjects  of  the  Dusseldorf 
L  It  is  the  pleasantest  chapter  of 
can  collecting,  if  its  results  were  not 
Hive.  Arcadian  days  are  always  brief, 
ly  the  war  impended,  with  the  conse- 
industrial  expansion.  The  artist  was 
iger  a  notable  figure  merely  by  virtue 
►  trade.  The  dealer  had  succeeded 
heart  and  purse-strings  of  the  wealthy 
aast     But    before    considering    the 

and  defects  of  a  regime  that  persists 
iwiay,we  should  note  that  (with  the  ex- 
os  of  the  Dusseldorf  obsession  noted) 
ostolic  succession  of  American  collect- 
is  maintained  by  strong  if  slender  links. 

NOTABLE   EARLY   COLLECTIONS 

5  Turners,  admirable  sketches  by 
ible,  a  splendid  Sir  Joshua — these 
lie  favorite  possessions  of  the  biblio- 

James  Lenox.  Collected  in  the 
and  'sixties,  these  pictures  now  hang 
library  that  bears  their  donor's  name. 
XMitrast  with  the  Stewart  collection 
same  period,  which  hangs  nearby,  is 
'hat   acute.    In   these  years   Consul 

Jackson  Jarves,  at  Florence,  was 
ing  together  those  early  Italian  pic- 
which  he  destined  for  an  American 
im.  His  taste  was  a  full  generation 
of  his  time.  His  queer  old  pictures 
doubted  and  flouted.    Through   his 


poverty  the  main  portions  of  his  collection 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Yale  College  and 
of  a  friend,  E.  B.  Holden,  Esq.,  of  Cleve- 
land, where  they  are  to-day  the  object  of 
pilgrimages  by  European  experts.  A  worthy 
fellow  of  Jarves,  but  more  fortunate,  was 
Thomas  J.  Bryan,  who  with  infinite  skill 
and  patience  assembled  a  series  of  pictures 
representing  nearly  all  phases  of  the  religious 
art  of  Europe.  This  collection  was  delivered 
intact  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
in  1867.  I  can  only  mention  such  collec- 
tors as  Louis  Durr,  who,  the  late  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  once  told  me,  scoured  the  auction 
and  junk-shops  of  New  York  for  a  gener- 
ation, never  paying  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  picture.  His  collection  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  pictures  was  left  to  the 
Historical  Society  in  1881,  where  the  residue 
still  makes  a  creditable  showing.  Durr 
represents  an  undying  type,  that  of  the  pas- 
sionate bargain-hunter. 

Meanwhile,  the  basis  of  American  collect- 
ing was  broadening.  In  the  'sixties  William 
Hunt  came  back  from  France  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Barbizon.  His  enthusiasm  spelled 
comfort  for  Millet  That  remarkable  group 
of  the  men  of  1830  which  still  adorns  the 
Brookline  house  of  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw  was 
then  assembled.  An  artist  and  an  amateur 
broke  out  the  way  which  the  dealers  were 
soon  to  follow  for  a  generation.  At  Cam- 
bridge Charles  Elliot  Norton  possessed, 
though  not  a  collection,  fine  examples  of 
the  old  masters,  Turner  drawings,  and  one 
or  more  compositions  of  the  rising  young 
painter,  Burne- Jones.  But  in  general  the 
amateur  and  the  artist  were  yielding  to  the 
dealer.  The  new  money  made  in  and  after 
the  War  was  beginning  to  covet  beautiful 
things.  Many  of  the  new  collectors,  men  of 
the  type  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  A. 
T.  Stewart,  were  self-made  and  had  no 
easy  relations  either  with  American  artists 
or  with  the  older  sort  of  collectors.  Very 
sensibly  these  novi  homines  took  advice 
and  inevitably  they  accepted  that  which  was 
most  accessible  and  strenuously  offered, 
namely  that  of  the  art  dealers.  Here  was 
the  beginning  of  a  domination  that  for  better 
or  worse  is  potent,  if  declining,  to-day. 

Rather  grudgingly  the  dealers  took  up  the 
thoughtful  work  of  Millet  and  Rousseau. 
Those  blither  spirits,  Corot  and  Daubigny, 
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made  their  way  with  ease.  Still  more 
readily  the  romantic  superficiality  of  Diaz 
and  the  admirable  prose  of  Troyon  and 
Duprd  imposed  themselves  upon  the  trade. 
But  what  the  trade  really  liked  was  the  art 
of  the  French  Institute.  Some  day  history 
will  revive  this  art  if  only  because  it 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Third  Empire. 
For  a  generation  glitter  and  elaboration 
masked  as  feeling  and  invention.  A  narrow 
zeal  for  perfection  and  academic  finish  pro- 
duced a  technique  flawless,  because  nothing 
serious  was  attempted — specious  and  splen- 
didly nil.  Bougereau,  Bonnat,  G£rome,  and 
Meissonnier  have  suffered  most  in  the 
reaction  against  the  official  art  of  France. 
In  reality  they  are  not  more  blameworthy 
than  a  hundred  others.  All  the  artists  com- 
placently sank  together  to  the  level  of 
a  classicism  as  devoid  of  passion  as  of  ideas. 
Only  outstanding  men  like  the  Belgian 
Alfred  Stevens  and  the  Spaniard  Fortuny 
managed  to  assert  their  personalities  against 
the  reigning  dogmas.  To-day  we  are  wise 
and  scorn  this  art  of  the  Institute. 

Possibly  we  underestimate  it  as  grievously 
as  our  fathers  exalted  it.  The  humane 
attitude  toward  it  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
of  my  friends  who  asked  me  after  a  view 
of  the  Vanderbilt  collection  if  in  my  life  I 
had  ever  seen  so  many  "good  bad  picturcs.,, 
In  fact  this  collection,  which  for  years  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
is  the  consummate  tyj)e  of  the  dealer-made 
gallery.  In  forming  it  the  late  S.  P. 
Avery  had  carte  blanclie,  and  very  well  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  commission.  I 
marvel  that  the  taste  of  one  individual  could 
have  embraced  such  masterpieces  as  Millet's 
"Sower"  and  Rousseau's  Lcs  Gorges  d'Apre- 
mont,  and  such  pseudo-masterpieces  as 
the  Viberts,  Meissonnicrs,  Bargucs,  and 
Bonnats.  The  only  credible  explanation 
is  that  something  other  than  taste  is  involved 
—  the  mercantile  sense  for  the  ruling  vogue, 
and  the  mercantile  conscience  which  de- 
mands that,  in  or  out  of  fashion,  every 
object  should  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
If  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  had  employed  not  a 
dealer  but  an  artist  or  art  critic  to  make 
his  collection,  it  would  have  been  more 
uneven  in  quality  and  more  humanly  inter- 
esting. As  it  is,  he  was  admirably  served, 
secured  a  collection  far  finer  than  he  could 


have  made  himself,  and  even  on  the  km 
scale  of  financial  expediency  obtained  ens- 
pies  which,  with  few  exceptions,  his  ban 
could  re-sell  advantageously.  About  die 
same  time  Henry  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  in 
a  more  independent  spirit,  got  together  1 
remarkable  collection  in  which  the  very 
best  French  painting  of  the  century  alter- 
nates oddly  with  the  impressive  trivialities 
of  the  Institute  and  Royal  Academy. 

Happily  a  certain  number  of  amateurs 
pursued  their  independent  course.  From  the 
'eighties  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  was  forming  his  unique  gallery  of 
the  English  Pre-Raphaelites.  It  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  Philadelphian 
connoisseur,  John  G.  Johnson,  was  not 
only  buying  old  masters  of  every  school, 
but  also  neglected  fine  work  of  the  French 
Romantics,  sketches  by  Constable,  paint- 
ings by  the  derided  Whistler  and  by  the 
Impressionist.  Whistler  again  was  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  collection  of  Charles  W. 
Freer,  of  Detroit,  but  he  bought  generously 
of  the  American  painters  he  most  loved 
and  passed  on  to  the  great  artists  of  China 
and  Japan,  constantly  completing  and  im- 
proving what  is  eventually  to  be  a  princely 
heritage  for  the  nation.  It  was  in  these 
lean  years  of  black  walnut,  brown-stone, 
and  the  Institute  that  the  late  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer  was  selecting  his  priceless  Rem- 
brandts,  reinforcing  them  with  fine  examples 
of  the  lesser  Dutchmen  and  adding,  as  an 
exquisite  foil,  Manet  and  shimmering  land- 
scapes of  the  Impressionists.  Toward  the 
'nineties  Mr.  Thomas  Shields  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Evans  were  seeking  out  the 
best  canvases  of  our  own  unrecognized 
great  painters,  Homer  Martin,  Alexander 
Wyant,  and  George  lnness.  Of  even  earlier 
inception  was  the  magnificent  group  of 
Dutch  paintings  which  Henry  Marquand 
gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  I  can 
only  mention  such  a  collection  as  that  of  the 
gifted  Clarence  King.  Representing  a 
modest  expenditure  and  devoid  of  tech- 
nically important  pictures,  it  revealed  a 
taste  catholic  and  unerring.  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  was  meanwhile 
planning  her  Venetian  Palace  and  for  its 
adornment  was  buying  the  finest  pictures 
from  all  the  schools.  These  are  merely 
chance-chosen  examples  to  show  that, 
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pite  ruling  aberrations  and  the  clamor  of 
the  dealers,  the  right  tradition  of  fine 
amateurism  was  unbroken. 

We  are  in  the  'nineties,  and  the  new 
wealth  is  reaching  out  for  the  conquest  of 
new  aesthetic  worlds.  The  Institute  is  tot- 
tering, Barbizon  prevails  mightily,  the  day 
of  the  Impressionists  is  dawning,  but  the 
cry  is  for  the  old  masters.  Swayed  by  the 
dealers,  the  impact  of  new  wealth  strikes 
now  here,  now  there.  The  winsome  great 
ladies  of  Sir  Joshua,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney  rise  to  incredible  auction-room 
records.  The  Primitives  of  Italy  dispute 
this  advance.  Holland  and  Flanders  follow 
stuidily  after.  Strangely  behind  is  the 
gallant  school  of  France,  too  exotic,  perhaps, 
for  our  clime.  Some  of  this  enthusiasm 
was  factitious  —  the  dealers  are  the  best 
of  hypnotists  —  and  prices  have  come  to 
represent  less  the  sober  judgment  of  ama- 
teurs than  their  rapacity.  But  the  main  out- 
come has  been  good.  The  pictures  are  here. 
There  is  time  to  learn  that  it  is  better  to 
regard  even  the  most  disinterested  dealer 
as  a  purveyor  than  as  a  privy  counsellor. 
What  should  be  noted  is  that  this  onward 
stride  of  American  collecting  is  an  ideal, 
if  at  times  a  ruthless,  expression  of  our  new 
capitalism,  and  not  lacking  in  romantic 
and  admirable  aspects.  Here  is  no  isolated 
and  unsocial  enjoyment  but  one  akin  to  that 
zeal  which  has  endowed  colleges,  hospitals, 
and  institutions  for  research  —  filled  the  land 
with  memorial  churches,  social  settlements, 
and  public  libraries.  Ine  human  fact  is 
ever  the  same  —  vast  wealth  seeking  a 
novel,  interesting,  and  ideal  outlet. 

Yet  there  are  a  few  amateurs  who  culti- 
vate the  patience  that  wins  perfection. 
Were  it  not  invidious,  one  could  name  a 
handful  of  amateurs  who  are  in  the  fullest 
sense  connoisseurs,  buying  wholly  on  their 
own  judgment  or  under  the  regular  guid- 
ance of  some  expert  Some  of  the  best 
galleries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
represent  the  taste  and  science  of  a  single 
adviser  of  the  critic  stamp.  These  are  the 
straws  that  show  how  the  wind  sets.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  many  of  our 
collectors  will  be  connoisseurs.  I  could 
name  a  group  of  young  men  who  buy  as 
shrewdly  as  die  dealers  themselves,  and  can 
hold  their  own  with  the  professional  art 


critic.  Men  of  this  sort  can  never  con- 
stitute an  average,  but  they  may  set  the 
mark  toward  which  the  collecting  of  the 
future  will  aspire. 

A  GREAT  BOOK  ABOUT  GREAT  COLLECTIONS 

That  will  be  a  new  chapter  of  our  aesthetic 
life  which  for  many  years  will  not  be  ready 
for  the  chronicler.  Mr.  La  Farge  and  Mr. 
Jaccaci  have  decided  to  fix  in  a  sumptuous 
and  permanent  book  the  present  moment 
of  capitalistic  idealism  as  expressed  in  art. 
In  some  fashion  that  story  is  more  interest- 
ing than  that  which  is  to  follow.  We  have 
illustrated  to-day  all  degrees  of  collecting, 
from  the  finest  connoisseurship,  through 
grades  of  inspired  audacity,  to  the  sheer 
omnivorousness  of  plutocratic  vanity.  It  is 
a  varied  and  paradoxical  human  spectacle, 
at  times  a  demonstration  of  success  won  out 
of  seemingly  impossible  conditions.  When 
America  quietly  returns  to  the  older  tradition 
of  taste,  the  prospect  will  be  more  reassuring 
perhaps,  but  also  more  monotonous  —  in  a 
sense,  less  American. 

Having  decided  to  launch  their  great 
enterprise  on  the  present  lunar  tide,  Mr. 
La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  might  have  built 
their  book  after  many  fashions.  For  exam- 
ple, a  succinct  catalogue  of  pictures  in 
American  private  collections  with  half-tone 
cuts  —  in  short,  an  American  adaptation 
of  the  admirable  national  catalogues  of  M. 
Georges  Lafenestre  —  could  have  been  got 
up  in  two  or  three  volumes  at,  say,  five 
dollars  a  volume.  Such  a  publication  would 
have  been  very  useful,  but  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  our  pri- 
vate collections  are  unknown  to  art  history. 
About  them  there  is  no  existing  body  of 
accepted  opinion  needing  merely  to  be 
transcribed  by  an  editor.  For  purposes  of 
study  or  pleasure,  these  rediscovered  mas- 
terpieces should  be  reproduced  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  and  on  an  ample  scale. 
This  consideration  alone  makes  the  modest 
catalogue  we  have  imagined  inexpedient. 
Moreover,  these  pictures  should  be  studied 
by  many  experts  if  we  are  to  reach  certainty 
as  to  attributions,  etc.,  and  here  is  another 
consideration  that  forbids  a  publication  of 
moderate  price. 

The  moment  the  editors  decided  that  the 
illustrations  should  be  large  and  in  the  best 
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attainable  photogravures,  and  also,  that 
critics  should  be  freely  consulted,  the  choice 
was  perforce  made  for  an  expensive  publi- 
cation. Their  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  make  perhaps  five  or  six  of  those 
big  folios  which  the  art  publishers  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  love  to  issue  in  limited  editions. 
Such  a  work  might,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
have  been  sold  for  from  $75  to  $100  a  vol- 
ume. As  a  mere  catalogue  and  collection 
of  photographic  reproductions,  that  would 
have  been  satisfactory.  This  was  the 
natural  limit  —  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
beyond  which  publishers  almost  never 
steer.  Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  certain  naviga- 
tors who  asked  why  these  Pillars  were  the 
metes  of  navigation,  the  editors  challenged 
the  restrictions  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the 
book  trade.  Mr.  La  Fargc  and  Mr.  Jaccaci 
wanted  certain  excellent  things  that  were 
expensive,  and  wanted  them  badly  enough 
to  take  chances.  In  the  first  place  they 
planned  something  more  than  a  catalogue. 
This  was  to  be  a  complete  record  of  the 
present  moment  of  American  picture  col- 
lecting in  its  most  significant  aspect.  The 
text  must  represent  the  best  attainable  opin- 
ion —  that  of  acknowledged  authorities 
writing  at  their  case.  All  this  meant  time, 
money,  delicate  negotiation  with  skeptical 
European  experts.  It  meant,  too,  that 
instead  of  five  or  six  volumes  fifteen  would 
be  required.  Along  with  this  came  the 
ambition  that  the  volumes  should  be  exam- 
ples of  the  finest  American  bookmaking. 
The  costly  illustrated  art  book  as  made 
in  London  and  Paris  is  as  a  bit  of  book- 
making  a  very  sorry  thing.  Plates  and 
letter-press  arc  casually  .assembled  and 
stitched  in  what  is  a  kind  of  album.  Such 
tomes  open  badly,  and,  being  made  up  of 
disparate  papers,  haw  a  tendency  to  break 
at  the  back,  and  even  to  shed  the  plates. 
Technically,  such  books  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  dollar- novel. 

Till;    HOOK    ITSLXF   A    WORK    OF   ART 

Mr.  La  Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccaci  wished 
not  merely  to  present  their  book  in  a  form 
worthy  of  the  material,  but  also  to  set  a 
standard  for  fine  illustrated  volumes.  This 
involves  refinements  and  difficulties  at 
every  point.  There  are,  for  example,  no 
inserted   plates.     The  book   is  made  of  a 


single  fine  paper;  and  upon  sheets  left 
blank  the  photogravures,  carefully  pulled 
on  India  paper,  are  mounted.  The  explan- 
atory text  on  the  opposite  page  is  set  to  the 
measure  of  the  print  itself.  Thus  the  illus- 
trations harmonize  with  the  text,  the  open 
page  being  a  typographical  unit  What 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  "make-up"  tfah 
involves,  the  initiated  are  in  a  way  to  tppWt 
ciate.  Only  a  printer  who  loves  tti$ 
respects  his  task  would  undertake  sudk^i 
job,  and  the  editors  almost  inevitably  p*ijj|| 
by  the  great  printing  houses  in  favor  of  -Wti 
Walter  Gilliss,  an  enthusiast  of  the : 
ful  kind.  Since  much  of  the  criticism 
force  must  come  from  abroad,  there 
all  the  stronger  reason  that  the  work  i 
be  a  monument  of  American  craftsmAnshhjk 
This  it  will  be,  down  to  the  smallest  detaB* 
The  incidental  decoration,  headpieces,  tad 
tailpieces  are  charming  linear  composHianft 
by  Kenyon  Cox,  and  since  the  proem 
blocks  did  not  sympathetically  render  the 
originals,  these  drawings  were  cut  in 


by  a  master-engraver,  Henry  Woif.  Qdf 
a  sense  of  the  importance  and  worth  of  that 
work  could  have  induced  the  editors  thus  ffc 
multiply  expense.  They  were  fortified,  4 
suppose,  first  by  the  conviction  that 
thing    made    legitimately  for    the 


and  usefulness  of  the  work  —  nothing  befatf 
conceded  to  mere  display  —  and  by  a  uluwj 
surmise  that  most  of  the  people  who  wilfiii^ 
buy  poorly  made  art  books  at  $100  or  thesfe 
abouts  can  perfectly  well  afford  to  pay  Wfc 
times  that  for  a  better  money's  worth.  I 
have  touched  upon  the  purely  external 
features  of  this  work  because  the  matter  is 
interesting,  and  because  it  is  just  possible 
that  some  readers  will  have  confounded  ft 
serious  enterprise  with  certain  semi-fnudlF 
lent  schemes  for  parting  the  unwary  bib- 
liophile from  his  money.  The  hundred- 
odd  subscribers  that  are  desired  will  receive 
fair  equivalent  for  their  cash.  What  is  more 
important  than  the  make  or  the  cost  of  the 
volumes  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  text  is 
prepared.  The  editors  aim  at  a  complete, 
scholarly,  and  humane  appraisal  —  first,  of 
the  collections  as  wholes,  next  of  the  individ- 
ual paintings.  Nothing  sounds  easier  than 
this  as  I  write  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  such 
an  appraisal  requires  not  merely  the  most 
open-hearted  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 


atcurs,  but  ala  recruiting 

■aordinarj  staff  of  critics  and  men  of 

t<i  the  collections.  An  art  col- 
when  it  is  anything  better  than  a 
ass-  <>r   a  dumptng-gjound 


for  the  d  rk  of  art. 

Not  merely  a  collection  made  in  conformity 
with  a  consistent  principle  of  decoration, 
like  Mrs.  John  L«  Gardner's,  hut  the  little 
group  of  paintings  gathered  together  bj 
a  citizen  ui  the  world  as  the  late  John  Hay 
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tells  the  story  of  a  personality.  The  editors 
decided,  then,  that  the  ooDections  should 
be  appraised  as  wholes,  if  possible,  by  critics 
who  knew  the  collectors  with  some  intimacy. 
The  collections  described  by  Messrs.  Jac- 
caci  and  La  Farge  in  the  first  volume  of 
"Noteworthy  Paintings  In  American  Private 


Collections'1  are  those  of  Mrs.  John  Lwc 
Gardner,    the    Hon.     John     H 
Alfred   Atraorc    Pope,    Albcrl 

and  Herbert  L.  Terrell. 

Sir    Martin  v,     the 

art  historian  and  man  of  affair 
the  collection  of  his  fricn«l   ] 


£j?aimt.a 


tin 


REMBRANDT:  PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF 
I(M.^.     CoUftCtfotl  <>f  Mu*  |a|f    Jli-rWt  I.  Trrn-JI, 


jdCtv 


New  Yotk 


Jr.  1 


(.  \l\slU  >R<  >u;H:  MISS  ISA  HI  I    HOWLAND" 

Herbert  L.  Item      I 


I  a  Paige,  who  ha 
,nd  triumphant  growth,  becomes  the  critic 
A   Mk  Gardner's   treasure-house,  Pci 

"ourt,  Boston.     After  the  general 
oUow  reproductions  of  the  most  significant 
B,  an<l  Oil  the  opposite   | 


cription  with   tabulated   infoi  as  to 

far   the  honk  simply 

more   gener  nd    with    un 

schol  hat    other    fine  rata- 

lone  in  I  What   is  to 

l.snlute  li 
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Ca|)]  1  1  Co, 

ROBERT  BRANDEGBE:  "MISS  SARAH  PORTER" 
Hca<  mousPorti  n  Karmington.    (Painted  al»out   iSq6).      Anonymous  collection  in  Kirntitigton 


dozens  of  whom  sometimes  treat  a  single 
v*\  neither  repeat  nor  combat  each 
other;  they  complement  each  other  in  a 
most  interesting  fashion.  And  on  sober 
thought  tliis  lies  in  the  nature  of  criticism 
itself.  Oat  authority  deals  with  the  exter- 
nal history  of  pictures,  pedigrees  of  collec- 


tions, and  the  like;  another  is  a  keen  analyst 
of  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  the  painter's 
trade;  another  has  an  instinctive  and 
exqui  ac    of    pictorial    quality;    still 

another  relates  his  impression-  tv  to 

the  times  and  culture  that  produced  the 
work  of  art;  finally,  certain  criti* 


V  Anfu 


iFKRRATi  !       M  \1'U.NN  \   \\H  ((III 

the  l.iit-  Hon.  John  tin)    W 


kg  and 
the  improMons  n  many   fi 

of  an 

ndi-ntly  qq  a  Jim-  work  wVH  bring  lo 
intcrprctatioi 
Lnge  <»f  jle  individual 

i  a  on  the  finest  pictures  now 


rely  most  in>tn; 
ing   for  those  irr  rneci, 

but  constitute  a  remarkable  monument  of 

of  art  in 
opinion  of  the 
will  I  lined  in  raph 

it  .ti  ftppendfc 
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that  the  lx>i   talent  of  two  worlds 
for  the  appraisal  of  paint- 
America,  the  ev<  imple 
and    natural     It    is    nothing    t>f    the 

1  uahlc  achievement,  it  has  not 

*'just  it  represents  a  high  degree 

of  labor  and  tact     It  is  not  a  matter  of 

should  willingly  per- 


But  SUCfa  appraisal.  For  them  it  involves 
uncertainties  and  chagrins.  Their  treasured 
attributions  may  be  changed;  their  mistakes 
must  come  to  light  It  implies  a  high 
ee  of  open-mindedness  and  culture  for 
an  amateur  to  permit  his  treasures  to  be 
scrutinized  in  this  wholesale  fashion.  That 
Mr,  La  Farce  and  Mr,   faccaci  have  been 


HOPFKER    "MASTER  MKRCIER" 

i  Albert  A.  Spraguc,  Chicago 
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supported  in  this  ideal  shorn  that  the  nar- 
row tyranny  of  fine  names  is  waning,  and 
the  seri  m  r  cult  of  intrinsic  excellence  estab- 
IMiin.  r  was  it  easy  to  enroll  the 

critical  talents  of  Europe  in  such  an 
undertaking.     Most  of  them,   bred   in   the 

larv  scorn  of  our  plutocracy  and  con- 


vinced that  our  cupidity  was  only  sur- 
passed  by  our  ignorance,  had  to  be  assured 
that  the  gam<  >rth  the  candle.     This 

involved  diplomatic  correspondence  of  a 
prolonged  kind,  trips  to  Europe,  personal 
conferences.  All  this  has  worked  Br&t  to 
break  down  prejudice  and  to  establish  the 


i   1      '    lili       VWAK:  I      IHI 

an  of  Alfred  Aunorc  Pope,  Eaq.,  Farmingt 


ii     to  Kcmu  i 

n.jnii  l!   in   Europe;  intelligence  and  civilization    l>*-t\ 

landing  spirits  of   two  worlds  will   be    one  of  the 

between  the  critics  of  the  Old  World  and  many    ulterior     benHit-    of    this    humane 

w.     To  have  found  a  new  bond  of  enterprise   of    two    American  artist -critics. 


THE  SANI1  VRY  HEADQUARTERS  AT  PORTO  VEI-HO 


AN  AMERICAN   SANITARY  TRIUMPH 

IN   BRAZIL 

A     railroad    WITHOUT    Loss    Of    LIFE    IX    THE    AMAZON 
ORMBR   EXPEDITION    w  IV  ANNIHILATED 

BY 

HERBERT  M.  LOME 


YOU  follow  up  the  course  o!   the 
I   Madeira  rivers  on    the 
p  two-thirds  uth  America, 

will  finally  conic  \ntonio,  from 

a  black  lint;  marked  *'R.  R.  under 
don"  stretches  southwest  for  210 
Thirty   years  ago   that    black    line 


was  put  on  the  map  at  the  price  of  thi 

of  more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of   this 
country,  am !  of  millions  of  dollars.   The  e<  mi 
mercial  life  of  a  nation  han^s  on  the  building 
of  this  railroad,  hut  three  tin  Fevers 

of    the    district     have    killed    or 

expeditions  which  ba  build  it, 
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ONE  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVES    MANDONED   l-V    J  Hi; 

COIXIMS  i  \ri-:onn>\ 

■w  in  atiivt  ■ 

For  5fty  years  this  -mo  miles  of  tropical 
:  has  stood  08  mankind.  Hut  at  last 
the  railroad  builders  an  about  to  conquer 
it,  and  it  is  filling  that  these  men  who  arc 
succeeding  are  from  I  lie  United  Slates,  for 


from  first  to  last  this  country  ha 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  thi 
born  district 

In    1852    Lieutenant    Gardner    Gibbon, 
U,  S.  N.,   advocated   the   building 
railroad    for   commercial    and     dip  I 
reasons.     After    much   corrcsponden 
1878  an  expedition   under  Colonel    I 
Church    Earl  set    sail    from 
The  main  contributors  to  the  worl 

T.  Collins,  and  it  was  known  as  the  C 
lins  Expedition.    The  construction-gang  1 
5bt  hundred  strong  when  it  embarked.    Fil 
six  are  in  the  graveyard  there  now. 
child's  play  to  what  these  men  encountered* 
They  went  in  ships  fifteen  hundred  miles  out 
of  sight  of  the  sea,  and  landed  in  the  fei 
ridden  town  of  San   Antonio,  on  the  up 
Madeira    in    Brazil.     Insects   and    r 
plagued    them   by   day   and    night.     They 
pushed   their  grading  into  the  forests,  and 
ma    began    to   die.     Reinforcements    seal 
from  New  York  were  wrecked  off  Hatti 
and  nearly  all  drowned.     Others  follow 
the  scum  of  the  cities,   tI5  strong.     When 
they    reached    San    Antonio    they    struck. 
stole,  and  murdered,  adding  only  trouble  to 
those   already    there.     Then    tin  for 

the  mastery  of  the  country  failed.     Men 
left  their  tool-  and  engines  in  the  f< 
left  unburied  dead  where  the  construction 
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camps  had  worked;    left  fifty-six  of   their 

number   in    the    little    graveyard    at    San 

Antonio;  q  this  was  not  all,  for  of 

who    to]  ape    into    Bolivia 

lied  on  the  trail. 

Twice  after  this,  Brazil  and  Bolivia  tried 

to   build    the   railroad    and    now   another 

from   the   United    Slates   is   pushing 

Is    into    this    deadly    forest.     The 

0   for  thi  is  that  this  rail- 

pen  up  the  trade  of  a  nation. 

The  northeastern  half  of  Bolivia  is  by  far 

the  m  I  active  part  of  the  country,  yet 


V'  >RK  ACK<  >SS  \  SUA  MI' 

it  is  out  of  reach.  North  and  east  is  the 
unsettled,  impassable  Brazilian  hinterland. 
To  the  west  toe  sefe  is  nnt  far,  but  the  Andes 
lie  between.  The  way  south  is  open,  but 
there  is  no  railroad  and  no  navigable  river 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Eta  I  pfl  for  the  little 
trade  which  trickles  over  the  mount. tins  on 
muleback,  Bolivia  is  cut  off  from  the  world. 
But    there    is    orn  bk    outlet.     From 

Para  the  Amazon  stretches  across  the  map 
Soo  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  and 
the  black  line  of  the  Madeira  reaches  the 
northeast  corner  of  Bolivia.    This  is  the 
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thread  which  is  to  connect  Bolivia  with  the 
world,  for  there  is  enough  water  for  a  4,000- 
ton  steamer  all  the  way  from  Para  to  San 
Antonio.  From  San  Antonio  south  for 
200  miles  are  rapids.  Once  the  railroad 
rounds  the  rapids,  the  products  of  this 
land-locked  country  can  flow  uninterruptedly 
lo  the  sea  and  nc  ross  to  Europe. 

The  products  of  a  great  and  fertile  country 
lie  blocked  Up  behind  these  200  mil* S  of 
stubborn  swamp  and  forest.  This  is  why, 
after  the  awful  defeat  in  the  'seventies,  and 
after  the   two    later    attempts    had    (ailed, 


Next,  ;\  preparatory  fori  c  of  work 
to    Porto    Velho,   a   point   oil    the    Mar 
about  seven  hundred  miles  from   the  Ama^ 

and  six  miles  from  San  Anton  if  >,  * 
had  been  chosen  as  I 
The  land  about  Porto  Velho 
dense   forests  and    rank    undergrowth   and 
the  "bottoms'1  of  the  adjacent  river  hrc*d 
fever -bearing  mosquitoes  by    the    milli< 
The    ground    was    cleared    and    dl 

were       fill 
the  riverside  vegetation   that    shelti 
mosquiti  destroyed  foi 


xvnvi     III   Is    HUONG    Till-.    Etli  \\ 

Tbe  nicin-  in   present  <  uni  r.n  tan   arc    modeled  aJ 


work*  in    at   work   south    of  San 

Antonio,    building    the     Madeira- Marnore 
Railroad. 

In    the    trealv    of    Petropolig    between 

Bolivia    md     Brazil,    in    ioo},    the    latter 

id  the  railroad    The  contract 

□  to  B  New  York  firm.     So  far  this 

attempt  follows  the  (  t,  but  no 

farther.     The    preliminary    party    sent    by 
the  <  ontr  ip  of  doctor^ 

engineers,    They  studied  the  health  con- 
ditions with  the 

d  upon  the  topography.    Their  work 
jpied  three  noni 


mile.     The    site    of    the    little     t- 
sewered,  a   filtered    running-water 

established,  and  an  electric-light  plant 
installed    that    furnished    illumination    for 
rul  structures.     1  <>r  the  men 

and    the    executive    staff    were    built, 
club  quarters  also.    The  structures  wen 

ference  to  the  climate, 
and    in    this    connection    advanta 
taken    of    architectural    hints    furnished    by 
the    native    dwell  \     hospital    of    a 

commodious    sort  also    erected;  like 

the    staff-quarters,    it    has    broad    piazzas 
enclosed    by    mosquito-proof  tling. 


t\  in    /\j*i  r-  iv  i  v^  i\xs    o  /\r*  ii.iM     i  x^iuivirn   1  a    i*  jk  :\l»  i  \4 
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There  are  also  out-door  and  in-door  bathing 
accommodations.  In  the  cook's  quarters 
the  boiling,  baking  and  broiling  are  to  a  very 
great  extent  done  by  electricity.  The  club- 
house has,  among  other  things,  a  library, 
some  billiard  and  pool  tables,  a  "game 
room,, — wherein  are  to  be  found  chess, 
checkers,  and  so  forth  —  a  hall  for  dances 
and  theatricals,  and  a  self-playing  piano 
which  helps  to  minister  to  the  amusement 


"green  hands,"  prior  to  being  sent  south, 
were  given  a  course  of  lectures  in  regard 
to  conditions,  conduct,  and  the  hygiene 
necessary  in  the  tropics.  Both  the  recruits 
and  the  veterans  had  to  pass  a  rigorous 
physical  examination  before  their  services 
were  accepted.  The  moral  character  of 
each  man  was  also  subjected  to  scrutiny. 

While  there  is  a  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  in  the  force,  yet  the  bulk  of 


THE  RAILROAD  THAT  WILL  GIVE  BOLIVIA  AN  OUTLET  TO  THE  SEA 
The  black  line  from  San  Antonio  to  Villa  Bella  shows  the  road  under  construction 


of  the  men.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
tracting firm  recently  told  the  writer  that 
the  club-house  was  pretty  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  hospital  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  men. 

The  working  white  force  of  the  new 
undertaking  consists  of  about  five  hundred 
laborers,  artificers,  and  mechanics.  Many 
of  these  men  had  already  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  contractors  in  connection  with  other 
railroad  construction  in  the  tropics.    The 


it  consists  of  native  Americans,  it  being 
the  experience  of  the  contractors,  so  it  is 
said,  that  Americans  exhibit  a  grit  and 
stamina  which  are  not  always  found  in  the 
case  of  the  foreigners. 

The  present  engineering  corps  consists  of 
about  sixty  persons,  who  also  have  been 
selected  on  the  score  of  their  ability  and 
experience.  The  medical  staff  includes 
eight  physicians  and  twelve  male  nurses. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  food 
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supply.  Porto  Velho,  moreover,  is  practically 
a  "dry"  town.  The  hours  of  labor  are, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  a  kind  whose  brevity 
offsets  the  drain  on  the  vitality  of  white 
men  laboring  in  the  tropics. 

The  wisdom  of  all  this  preparation  and 
foresight  was  made  manifest  almost  from 
the  first.  The  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
expedition  is  being  done  under  the  most 
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trying  conditions  docs  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  the  general  good  health  of  the  men. 
Clearing  virgin  tropical  forests,  laboring 
in  teeming  swamps  or  by  the  side  of  malarial 
river  bottoms,  or  encountering  swarms  of 
pestiferous  insects  and  reptiles,  are  tasks 
of  a  trying  and  even  dangerous  nature. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  casualties  of  the 
force  during  the  two  years  that  it  has  been 
in  the  field  amounts  to  only  seven,  three  of 
which  were  from  accidents.  The  percentage 
of  cases  of  sickness  is  equally  low,  and 
recovery  from  attacks  of  fever  have  been 
almost  invariable.  Out  of  all  the  white 
force  engaged,  only  twenty-three  cases  of 
fever  have  been  reported;  this,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  is  a  man-clous 
record. 
Contrast  this  showing  with  that  of  the 


Collins  Expedition.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  latter,  there  were  at  one  time, 
and  in  less  than  a  month,  thirty-three  cases 
of  fever  at  its  base  of  operations,  with  several 
fatal  terminations.  On  one  occasion  the 
medical  authorities  reported  that  186  men 
were  permanently  invalided.  The  total 
casualties  of  the  expedition  are  officially 
given  as  229,  but  these  figures  do  not  include 
those  unfortunates  who  were  marked  "  miss- 
ing," or  who,  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
work,  died  of  sickness  or  starvation  between 
San  Antonio  and  Para.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  of  the  total  Collins  force  of  941 
men  of  all  grades  and  occupations,  more 
than  twenty-fivfc  per  cent,  lost  their  lives.  As 
the  strong  men  of  the  present  expedition 
work  along  in  the  forests,  they  find  evidence 
of  the  failure  of  their  predecessors.  Old 
abandoned  locomotives  of  an  obsolete  type, 
covered  with  creepers  and  tropical  vegetables 
and  used  as  homes  by  wild  beasts,  have  been 
found,  together  with  rusty  tools,  dilapidated 
huts,  and  graves  and  skeletons  of  the 
victims. 

As  indicative  of  the  developments  that 
wait  upon  the  completion  of  the  enterprise 
are  the  changes  being  made  at  the  port  of 
Para,  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  Just  at  present  the  low- 
tide  depth  of  water  is  only  19.7  feet.  But 
in  view  of  the  necessity  for  accommodating 
the  increase  of  shipping  which  will  come 
by  reason  of  opening  up  these  territories 
by  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  by  the  dty 
by  which  the  depth  of  water  at  the  port 
will  be  made  thirty  feet.  When  these 
improvements  are  completed,  it  is  said 
that  Para  will,  in  point  of  facilities,  be 
equal  to  any  other  South  American  port. 
It  is  already  known  as  the  "City  of 
Rubber,"  but  there  is  some  likelihood  of 
its  also  becoming  the  manufacturing  centre 
of  the  world  for  the  goods  that  are  made 
of  that  material. 

And  all  this  is  because,  1,200  miles 
away,  a  little  210-mile  railroad  will  be 
opened  in  191 1.  A  great  port  on  one 
side  of  a  continent  and  a  nation  on  the 
other  arc  awaiting  the  labors  of  600  Amer- 
icans, who  are  running  steel  rails  through 
a  tropical  forest  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
miles  from  home. 


IE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 

(The  Experience  which  won  First  Prize  in  the  Teachers1  Competition) 

BY 

H.  GARD 

(OF  INDIANA) 


JEGAN  teaching  when  I  was  only 
seventeen  going  on  eighteen.  I  then 
knew  as  much  about  making  the 
ihoot  as  Rameses  II  knew  about  elec- 
*  and  the  incandescent  light.  The 
was  the  Old  Reservoir  Schoolhouse 
ty  County,  Indiana.  The  Old  Reser- 
ras  a  swampy  tract  of  several  thousand 

frequently  overflowed  by  the  back 
5  from  Eel  River.    The  good  seasons 

the  families  as  extravagant  as  pigs 
ver,  and  the  bad  seasons  came  often 
;h  to  keep  them  as  poor  as  Job's  tur- 
It  was  American  raw  stock  right  up  to 
im.  Not  one  of  my  pupils  has  been 
from  in  the  world,  so  it  may  be  taken 
anted  that  my  teaching  in  that  nook  of 
oods  failed  to  give  a  single  child  the 
In-urge  to  press  forward  and  to  achieve. 
ny  of  the  patrons  thought  that  I  was 
Ming  to  teach  school,  and  they  were 
atbout  it.  Mrs.  Jackson  said  I  wasn't 
'  as  smart  as  her  Johnny.  Johnny 
d  to  go  to  school  that  winter,  but 
other  said  that  she  would  not  let  him 
to  that  little  scrawny  Gard  kid,  so  she 
urn  to  the  adjoining  district.  That 
my  pupils  the  idea  that  I  was  quite 
fry,  because  Mrs.  Jackson  spoke  as 
ith  authority.  Whatever  I  taught  the 
ind  girls  was  taken  under  advisement, 
its  of  it  were  discussed  at  home. 
i  of  the  problems  in  arithmetic  con- 

a  reference  to  the  Leaning  Tower 
ul  Charlie  Moss  couldn't  do  any 
ig  to  speak  of,  so  got  to  wondering 
the  Tower  was.  He  asked  me.  It 
De  about  ten  minutes  to  explain,  and 
re  had  to  hurry  to  get  through  with  the 
,  because  we  had  a*regular  cut-and- 
programme  in  a  little  corner  of  the 


blackboard.  Wc  tried  to  put  things  through 
on  schedule  time  because  wc  didn't  want  to 
have  any  collisions  with  the  recesses.  The 
next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  one 
of  the  patrons,  in  which  she  told  me  that 
I  ought  not  to  take  the  time  allotted  to*  the 
arithmetic  class  to  explain  to  Charlie  Moss 
what  the  "Leading  Tour  to  Fido"  was,  for 
it  was  only  a  fable  —  and  then  Charlie  wasn't 
just  right,  anyway.  Her  little  son  got  his 
cards  mixed  or  dealt  from  the  bottom  of 
the  deck  and  didn't  understand  the  name. 

Johnny  Jackson  thought  that  surely  the 
county  superintendent  had  made  a  mistake 
when  he  granted  me  a  license  to  teach. 
He  began  to  test  my  scholarship  by  sending 
me  questions  in  United  States  history,  and 
requesting  me  to  send  the  answers  that 
evening.  Like  a  fool,  I  thought  that  my 
honor  was  at  stake;  so  I  would  write  out  the 
answers  and  give  them  to  Johnny's  little 
brother.  The  first  few  days  I  made  ioo 
per  cent.,  but  one  day  he  asked  me  where 
the  territory  of  the  Seminole  Indians  was 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  got 
tangled  up  in  my  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  dumped  the  Scminoles  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  compared  my  answer  with  the 
answer  in  his  question  book  —  and  he  had 
me  on  the  blink.  The  green  parents  and 
the  greener  teacher  gave  the  boys  and  the 
girls  the  inside  track,  and  they  enjoyed  the 
fun.  We  all  looked  on  education  as  the  dry, 
lifeless  conning  of  facts. 

The  cut-and-dried  course  of  studies  laid 
down  by  the  state  authorities  encourages 
such  a  belief.  The  course  prescribes  that 
certain  parts  of  a  subject  must  be  covered 
within  a  certain  time.  If  you  do  not  cover 
that,  the  pupils  will  fail  in  their  examina- 
tions.   If  any  number  of  them  should  fail, 
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it  argues  conclusively  that  you  arc  poor  truck 
as  a  teacher.  During  this  period  you  must 
cover  common  fractions;  next  period,  deci- 
mals; the  next,  denominate  numbers,  and 
so  on.  It  sounds  all  right  on  paper;  it  looks 
like  a  summer  day  with  its  babbling  brooks, 
birds,  and  flowers  when  you  see  it  outlined 
by  the  instructor  in  the  teachers'  institute; 
but  when  you  come  to  feed  it  to  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  varying  as  the  ears  of  corn  in 
size  and  quality,  you  are  about  as  undecided 
what  to  do  as  when  your  mother  catches 
you  stealing  sugar.  You  hold  back  on  the 
lines  for  some,  tease  the  others  with  a  whip, 
and  scold  the  others  till  they  hate  the  names 
of  arithmetic,  teacher,  and  school,  and  all 
the  things  pertaining  to  that  blessed  trinity. 
This  ceaseless  see-saw  is  kept  up  in  all  the 
studies. 

As  you  sit  and  contemplate  it,  the  journey 
to  the  Pole  looks  easy  in  comparison.  There 
is  a  retinue  of  parents  who  have  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  modern  civilization.  "What 
is  the  use  of  all  these  schoolhouses,  and 
teachers  and  books,"  asked  one  of  my 
patrons,  "when  the  preacher  over  here  at 
Zion  says  that  'God  doesn't  care  a  rap 
whether  a  man  knows  anothing  or  not,  but 
he  does  care  like  sixty  whether  he  is  good  or 
not?  Why,  one  of  old  man  Sutherland's 
kids  down  here  will  stand  a  better  show 
before  the  throne  of  God  than  the  biggest 
scientist  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  pro- 
vided the  kid  is  good;  scientists  don't 
amount  to  nothin'  nohow.'  " 

I  had  read  De  Garmo's  "Apperception," 
Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
Dewey's  "Psychology,"  Sully's  "Psychol- 
ogy," a  bit  of  Socrates,  somewhat  of  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  had 
gotten  a  peep  at  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley 
Hall  and  Colonel  Parker.  I  had  read  many  of 
the  volumes  in  the  International  Educa- 
tional Series.  I  had  attended  the  Central 
Normal  College  at  Danville,  Ind.,  for  one 
year,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  two  school 
journals.  1  studied  these  books  and  jour- 
nals religiously,  for  I  was  anxious  to  make 
the  idea  shoot  straight.  I  found  many 
inspiring  passages  in  the  literature.  Very 
frequently  I  would  run  across  passages  em- 
phasizing the  sacredness  of  the  profession  — 
the  biggest  light  at  the  foot  of  modern  civi- 
lization -  so  I   got  to  thinking  that  the 


teacher  is  "  IT,"  just  as  the  preachers  think 
they  are  "IT/'  and  the  artist,  the  musician, 
the  business  man,  and  the  farmer.  Wbra 
we  attended  the  institutes,  the  teachen 
were  always  chewing  the  rag  about  the  woeful 
lot  of  the  teachers.  I  got  to  thinking  that 
we  were  terribly  abused;  yet  I  thought,  if  it 
is  as  bad  as  they  make  it  out  to  be,  why  in 
the  world  don't  we  get  out  of  it?  Still,  I 
have  always  thought,  too,  that  "The  fault 
is  not  in  our  stars,  dear  Brutus,  but  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  underlings."  We  have 
had  enough  about  this  preaching  of  class 
privileges.  Let  us  put  up  our  growling  bag- 
pipe and  get  right  down  to  work  and  (fig. 

My  great  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  I 
could  not  work  out  the  things  as  smoothly 
as  the  books  and  the  journals  mapped  it  out 
I  was  looking  for  mathematical  precision  in 
method,  for  the  books  and  the  professional 
"big  guns"  had  led  me  to  expect  it.  Some 
of  the  teachers  in  our  township  claimed  that 
they  had  found  it  and  they  made  as  much 
noise  about  it  as  an  athlete  "chomping 
celery."  At  the  township  institute,  which  is 
pulled  off  once  a  month,  these  veterans 
would  come  around  and  ask  us  youngsters 
how  we  were  getting  along,  and  tell  us  more 
about  their  model  schools.  Then  they 
would  always  insist  that  we  take  part  in  the 
discussions  which  were  called  for  at  the  end 
of  each  paper,  but  a  fellow  couldn't  have 
shot  a  word  in  with  a  cannon,  even  if  he  had 
wanted  to. 

Those  institutes  cost  money,  but  I  never 
got  a  bit  of  benefit  from  them.  Whenever 
I  asked  some  of  the  others  if  they  really 
were  benefited,  they  would  grin  and  say: 
"Yes,  a  little."  As  I  got  acquainted  with 
the  other  teachers,  I  found  out  that,  like  my- 
self, they  were  as  limp  as  a  rag  in  enthus- 
iasm, and  were  in  it  for  the  money  —  and 
that  was  all.  There  was  no  leader  who  was 
on  fire  with  his  work. 

Things  got  darker  to  me  that  first  year. 
It  just  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  all  the  developments  in  science, 
by  the  three  R's,  by  the  chimeras  of  specu- 
lation about  how  to  teach;  and  we  teachers 
felt  that  the  child  must  become  acquainted 
with  all  this  mass  of  stuff  and  must  get  it  by 
the  "only  way."  The  teaching  does  not 
prompt  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.    I  remember  quite  well  a   picture 
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in  the  old  physics  book  —  a  crooked  glass 
tube  with  one  end  immersed  in  water  and 
the  water  running  out  at  the  other  end,  but 
having  to  pass  over  the  hump.  The  teacher 
passed  this  illustration  by  with  a  word  of 
explanation  while  we  kids  sat  listless  — 
Rube  Armstrong  was  asleep,  and  I  was  on 
the  way  to  snore-land  myself.  A  few  years 
later  I  purchased  an  oil-stove  with  a  patent 
burner  and  filler.  Every  time  I  filled  the 
lamp,  I  would  wipe  it  very  thoroughly, 
but  it  leaked  somewhere;  soon  after  I  had 
filled  it,  I  would  find  kerosene  on  the  floor. 
I  began  to  investigate  the  lamp.  Finally 
I  found  the  trick  the  siphon  was  playing  on 
me.  The  principle  of  the  siphon  came  upon 
me  like  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  I  under- 
stood it  as  I  had  never  understood  it  before. 
As  I  look  back  over  my  school  days,  I  re- 
member only  a  very,  very  few  of  the  facts 
I  learned  there.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
they  were  not  shown  to  me  "at  work";  I 
never  found  any  kernels  in  them. 

I  remember  quite  well  how  I  got  an  idea 
about  the  size  of  a  half-bushel.  The  teacher 
told  me  to  carry  in  about  half  a  bushel  of 
coal  while  she  went  home  for  lunch.  I 
asked  Rube  Armstrong  how  much  half  a 
bushel  was.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know, 
so  I  got  it  mixed  up  with  a  ton.  I  carried 
in  at  least  two  barrels  and  was  carrying  coal 
when  the  teacher  returned.  They  had  the 
laugh  on  me.  That  evening  at  home  I  took 
our  half-bushel  measure  and  kept  filling  it 
with  potatoes  until  I  could  estimate  a  half- 
bushel  quite  accurately,  without  a  measure. 
I  found  out  then  that  things  we  learn  in 
defeat,  with  great  struggle,  with  great  joy, 
in  victory,  or  in  some  unusual  way,  are 
remembered  and  woven  into  the  web  of  life. 
In  my  teaching  I  always  felt  I  was  not  giving 
my  pupils  the  vivid  flash  of  recognition, 
because  I  could  not  create  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere that  learning  demands.  As  I 
could  not  set  up  a  definite,  tangible  ideal  or 
goal,  we  went  on  conning  books  and  cram- 
ming for  the  examination.  We  hammered 
facts  into  their  heads  and  let  the  beautiful 
principle  of  things  go  to  the  dogs. 

I  realized  then  that  a  kid  had  no  business 
in  the  schoolroom.  He  who  would  direct 
life  should  know  life  and  fed  it  in  every 
limb,  then  he  would  not  need  to  direct; 
his  example  would  be  sufficient  and  would 


radiate  and  create  the  proper  atmosphere. 
Knowledge  then  would  come  as  naturally 
as  the  age  of  puberty  or  as  permanent  teeth. 

But  it  was  my  ambition  to  go  through 
college,  and  I  had  to  earn  the  money.  I 
had  enough  scholarship  to  merit  a  teacher's 
license:  the  state  therefore  said  that  I  was 
qualified  to  teach;  so  I  kept  time  and  drew 
the  money.  I  cared  but  little  for  the  boys 
and  girls;  that  college  course  was  the  Bar- 
num  Show  in  my  mind.  Then,  of  course, 
I  wanted  better  clothes  so  that  I  could  cut 
a  swath  in  the  social  life  at  college,  for  I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  think  that  I  was 
scrub-stock.  I  almost  prayed  for  the  last 
day  of  school  to  come;  I  had  it  all  counted 
up  —  so  many  weeks  till  Christmas,  and 
then  so  many  more  weeks  until  the  Ides  of 
March,  then  I'd  be  out  of  prison  —  O  Glory! 
out  in  the  open  air,  as  free  as  the  birds;  and 
I'd  fly  off  to  the  college  and  be  there  a  few 
days  before  the  spring-term  opened.  That 
would  give  me  time  to  dig  into  my  studies 
a  little  ahead  of  the  others;  I'd  wax  strong 
in  my  classes,  and  hold  the  headmarks  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hands  from  the  very  start. 
That  is  where  my  heart  was;  the  boys  and 
girls  took  the  leavings,  the  off-scourings  of 
my  feverish  soul.  Think  you  that  it  is  any 
wonder  there  are  no  Lincolns  springing 
up  from  my  cultures! 

However,  my  teaching  was  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  patrons  that  first  year.  They 
requested  the  trustee  to  give  me  the  school 
the  next  winter.  I  went  off  to  college, 
thinking  that  I  would  teach  at  the  same 
place  next  term.  It  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  home  and  I  enjoyed  the  trip,  especially 
in  the  evening  when  I  was  racing  with  my- 
self to  get  home  to  Julius  Caesar  and  his 
Gallic  Wars. 

Fall  came,  and  I  was  planning  what  I 
would  do  with  certain  classes  that  winter  — 
how  I  would  arrange  the  programme,  what 
I  would  do  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
lethargic  ones,  and  so  on.  But,  a  week 
before  school  opened,  the  trustee  came  to  me 
and  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  teach  the 
Jeffers  School  instead  of  the  Reservoir 
School.  The  Jeffers  School  was  six  miles 
from  my  home.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
walking  or  even  riding  six  miles  every  night 
and  morning  for  the  fall  and  winter;  yet  I 
did  not  want  to  board  away  from  home* 
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Then,  mind  you,  my  elder  brother  had 
taught  the  Jeffers  School  for  the  three  years 
preceding,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  country  teachers  in  the  county.  He 
had  a  reputation  for  holding  things  right 
down  to  the  level,  and  discipline  was  away 
above  par.  One  of  his  pupils  told  me  that 
she  had  to  be  so  still  that  it  gave  her  a  pain 
in  her  side.  I  knew  that  I  could  never 
command  such  discipline  as  he  did,  so  I  was 
worried. 

The  trustee  wanted  me  to  take  that 
school  merely  to  accommodate  one  of  his 
political  prot£g£s.  Rumor  had  it  that  a 
certain  Mr.  N.,  a  Republican,  had  voted  for 
the  trustee  (a  Democrat)  on  the  condition 
that  the  Democrat  would  give  Miss  N.  a 
school  if  elected.  Miss  N.  lived  close  to  the 
Jeffers  School,  but  she  could  not  teach  it 
because,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  have 
brains  enough  —  so  the  trustee  said;  then 
(and  this  was  the  big  reason)  there  was  a 
patron  in  the  Jeffers  district  who  loved 
the  N.  family  as  a  rat  loves  a  cat.  This 
patron  told  the  trustee  that  there  would  be 
war  if  he  engaged  Miss  N.  to  teach  that 
school,  and  both  N.  and  the  trustee  knew 
that  the  fellow  was  a  fighter.  This  patron 
said  that  I  would  be  acceptable  as  a  teacher, 
for  he  had  talked  to  one  of  the  patrons  in  the 
district  where  I  taught  the  year  before,  and 
the  report  was  flattering.  Of  course,  I  took  it 
all  in  with  open  mouth,  thinking  that  I  must 
be  a  wonderful  teacher  to  have  bouquets 
strewn  along  my  pathway  like  that.  The 
trustee  was  on  to  his  job  and  was  just  giv- 
ing me  these  chocolate  drops  to  get  me  to 
4%  run  along  like  a  good  little  boy  and  do 
what  papa  wants  you  to  do." 

Mr.  X.  and  the  trustee  told  me  further 
that  Miss  X.  could  handle  the  Reservoir 
School  all  right  because  it  was  a  small  school; 
and  then,  if  Johnny  Jackson  attended  the 
neighboring  school,  there  would  be  no 
advanced  pupils.  But  Johnny's  mother 
seemed  to  be  better  pleased  with  Miss  N. 
than  with  me,  so  Johnny  went  to  Miss  N. 
It  was  rumored  that  he  sj>ent  his  time  in 
entangling  the  teacher  in  arithmetic  and 
history,  and  in  "squeezing  the  schoolmar'm." 

While  I  had  to  take  the  leavings  in  the 
way  of  schools  that  winter,  I  think  that  it 
was  better  for  me.  I  made  the  trip  every 
A%yt  walking  or  riding  as  the  roads  permitted. 


I  do  not  think  that  I  proved  as  good  a 
teacher  as  my  brother,  but  the  patrons  were 
quite  pleased;  they  gave  me  a  big  dinner 
on  the  last  day  and  requested  the  trustee 
to  let  me  come  back  there  the  next  winter. 

Finally  I  worked  my  way  through  college. 
I  intended  to  teach  near  Indianapolis  the 
next  winter  so  that  I  might  run  in  once  in  a 
while  to  a  theatre.  I  secured  the  school, 
and  was  making  preparations  to  dive  into 
the  work  in  earnest.  I  took  the  examina- 
tion, made  a  high  grade,  and  was  very  much 
elated. 

But  my  parents  wanted  me  to  teach  near 
home  that  winter.  There  was  a  fight  on  in 
our  home  township  over  a  graded  school 
building.  The  trustee  was  a  Democrat  and 
was  in  favor  of  the  school.  My  father  was 
a  Republican,  and  was  also  in  favor  of  it 
The  trustee  was  able  to  swing  most  of  the 
Democrats  his  way,  but  not  all.  The  battle 
waxed  hot  and  strong,  but  the  trustee  car- 
ried the  day.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  a 
principal  who  could  hold  things  level  and 
who  would  be  able  to  draw  pupils  from 
other  districts  in  the  township.  I  was  just 
out  of  college  and  my  sheepskin  looked  about 
as  big  as  the  Presidency  to  some  of  the 
country  folks.  I  had  the  reputation  for 
getting  results  in  the  schools  where  I  had 
taught  previously.  Then  the  trustee  knew 
that  I  was  a  Republican,  and  he  thought  that 
fact  would  tend  to  appease  the  Republican 
opposition  over  the  township  and  cause  them 
to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  graded 
school.  We  sailed  in  and  "had  a  rattling 
good  school."  Before  spring  the  bitterest 
opponent  was  sending  his  boy  to  my  school. 

I  felt  as  proud  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
I  was  "it,"  being  principal  of  the  graded 
school  and  president  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, yet  I  was  almost  the  youngest  among 
them.  I  worked  hard  that  winter  and  the 
school  was  pronounced  a  success,  but  I 
could  not  get  the  Angelo  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  —  so  I  folded  my  tent  like  an  Arab 
and  silently  stole  away. 

I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  the  causes 
for  my  lassitude  and  lack  of  interest  in 
school  work. 

In  the  first  place  I  ate  too  much.  On 
the  Indiana  farm  there  are  fresh  pork,  home* 
seasoned  sausages,  spare-ribs,  backbone, 
liver,  hearts,  sweet  potatoes,  fried  mush, 
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soup,  milk  by  the  gallons,  butter  by  the 
firkin,  corn  bread,  sauerkraut  by  the  barrel, 
the  whole  jam  and  jelly  family,  and  all  their 
preserves  cousins.  If  you  don't  cat  a 
"whole  lot,"  the  folks  will  think  surely  you 
are  sick  and  will  want  to  call  the  doctor. 
Then  you  top  off  nearly  every  meal  with 
pies  and  cakes;  the  pie  crusts  always  have 
plenty  and  to  spare  of  shortening,  and  the 
cakes  are  quite  well  saturated  with  butter 
and  lard,  for  the  recipe  always  says  a  lump 
of  butter  —  and  a  lump  to  a  farm  wife  is 
never  smaller  than  a  large  goose-egg. 

The  school  children  were  not  in  any  better 
condition  to  learn  than  I  was  to  teach. 
Oh,  the  efforts  we  used  to  make  to  keep 
awake  in  the  afternoon!  We  all  thought 
that  work  was  an  imposition  thrust  upon  us 
as  punishment  by  an  unmerciful  God,  for 
we  didn't  see  any  joy-spirits  sauntering 
around  and  hovering  over  it.  But  the  min- 
ute I  was  out  of  the  schoolroom,  I  took  a 
bee-line  for  home,  where  I'd  plunge  into 
algebra,  Latin,  and  German  for  my  college 
course.  When  I  got  snuggled  down  to  that,  , 
I  fell  like  singing,  "We  won't  go  home  till 
morning."  I  ought  to  have  been  prosecu- 
ted for  treating  the  pupils  like  that,  but  it 
was  the  fashion.  You  may  find  that  state 
of  affairs  in  thousands  of  schools  all  over 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  teachers  do 
not  have  as  plausible  an  avocation  as  study- 
ing Latin  and  algebra  for  college  credits. 

Another  reason  for  my  lassitude  in  school 
work  and  my  dislike  for  it  was  my  lack  of 
scholarship.  I  made  a  much  higher  grade 
than  the  average  amateur,  yet  I  was  deficient 
in  scholarship  in  spite  of  that.  While  scholar- 
ship is  not  the  warp  and  woof  of  education, 
it  is  a  very  essential  part.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  traits  of  the  child-mind  is  its 
boundless  curiosity.  "I  want  to  know," 
is  its  shibboleth,  and  the  child  would  for- 
ever retain  this  curiosity  if  we  older  folks 
did  not  dull  it  and  freeze  it  out.  We  shut 
him  off  by  telling  him  that  he  is  not  old 
enough  to  understand  this  or  that;  or,  if  we 
undertake  to  answer  him,  our  reply  is  so 
evasive  and  so  incomplete,  so  much  expressed 
in  hieroglyphics,  that  the  child  is  misled. 

A  little  girl  just  turned  seven,  with  life 
and  joy  dimpling  her  rosy  cheeks,  asked 
me  one  day  where  the  flower  got  its  petals. 
She  did  not  call  them  petals,  but  she  hap- 


pened to  have  in  her  hand  some  petals  and 
she  wanted  to  know  where  the  flower  got 
them.  I  told  her  that  God  made  them  that 
way  —  because  at  that  time  I  did  not  know 
how  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  helped  to 
shape  the  flowers  and  to  give  them  color; 
or,  rather,  how  the  flowers  had  colored  and 
shaped  themselves  so  as  to  attract  the  bees. 
I  did  not  know  then  that  at  one  time  the 
petals,  the  sepals,  the  stamens,  and  the 
pistils  were  green  leaves  and  that  nature  had 
found  it  profitable  to  change  their  shapes  and 
hues.  If  I  had  only  known  it,  and  if  I  had 
only  told  the  little  girl  something  about  it, 
what  a  world  of  sympathy  and  beauty  it 
would  have  opened  up  to  her!  It  would 
have  made  her  watchful  for  a  specimen  in 
which  some  of  the  petals  were  green,  having 
reverted  to  the  mother-type  and  thus  given 
the  secret  away.  She  would  have  known  why 
the  bees  and  the  butterflies  visit  the  flowers — 
that  they  go  not  only  for  honey  but  also  to 
help  the  flowers  along  in  their  love  affairs. 

My  answer  sealed  up  the  avenue  to  her 
mind,  for  the  reply  was  meaningless.  It 
would  have  been  just  as  injurious  perhaps 
for  me  to  have  told  her  that  I  did  not  know. 
If  I  had  only  told  her  a  little  of  the  secret 
of  the  flower,  she  would  have  been  wide- 
awake when  she  looked  at  the  next  flower. 
She  would  have  known  that  it  had  a  secret, 
too,  and  she  would  have  been  wild  to  find 
it  out.  When  she  saw  the  next  flower  she 
certainly  felt  no  impulse  to  examine  it,  for 
it  would  have  no  secret  for  her.  She  would 
have  thought  "  God  made  it  that  way,"  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

If  parents  were  constant  students,  if  they 
did  not  "settle  down"  when  they  get  mar- 
ried, there  would  not  be  so  much  need  for 
schools.  Think  of  trying  to  plow  with  a 
plow  that  would  not  scour,  or  to  cut  grass 
with  a  sickle  that  would  not  hold  an  edge. 
Then  think  you  that  it  is  strange  that  boys 
and  girls  grow  up  with  no  love  for  know- 
ledge? The  minds  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers  are  growing  more  and  more  rusty 
all  the  time.  The  minds  of  teachers  are 
very  little  better,  if  any,  for  they  cram  for  the 
examination;  having  passed  that  and 
secured  their  certificate  to  teach,  they  drop 
all  studies  until  time  to  cram  again;  as  for 
following  some  systematic  course  of  inves- 
tigation,  such   things   seldom   enter   their 
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minds.  If  such  a  teacher  arises,  he  is  am- 
bitious to  secure  some  better  position  than 
the  country  school;  so,  by  the  time  he 
becomes  proficient,  he  leaves  the  country 
school,  and  the  country  boys  and  girls 
take  the  beginners,  or  those  who  are  not 
competent  to  command  better  positions. 
In  the  city  schools  there  are  head  teachers 
or  superintendents  and  principals  who 
have  more  or  less  professional  interest  and 
they  keep  nagging  the  subs  to  exertion. 
There  is  more  doing,  more  to  discuss,  and  the 
subs  feel  that  they  must  study;  that  per- 
haps sets  the  standards  a  little  higher,  yet  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  it  makes  for  greater 
formality.  I  think  there  are  more  investi- 
gators among  the  city  teachers;  then,  there 
is  a  little  more  inducement  from  the  stand- 
point of  salary  and  permanency  of  position. 
The  standards  of  life  are  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country;  the  city  teacher  is  more 
refined  and  on  the  whole  is  better  educated. 
So  many  country  teachers  are  in  the  work 
to  earn  money  to  take  them  through  college, 
to  help  them  pay  out  on  a  small  piece  of 
property,  or  to  make  a  little  money  to  estab- 
lish them  in  business.  Of  the  fourteen 
teachers  who  were  teaching  in  my  home 
township  twelve  years  ago,  only  one  is  teach- 
ing to-day,  and  he  intends  to  leave  the  school- 
room as  soon  as  he  raises  the  mortgage  on 
his  farm. 

I  remember  asking  my  father  one  time 
why  the  woodpecker  pecked  the  tree.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know.  I  asked  my 
uncle,  and  he  did  not  know.  I  then  asked 
my  teacher,  a  swect-sixtecn  whom  I  dearly 
loved.  She  laughed  and  told  me  that  she 
did  not  know,  and  added  that  it  wasn't  very 
imjwrtant  anyway.  I  was  rather  dis- 
heartened and  gave  it  up.  One  day,  however, 
I  saw  a  woodpecker  fly  to  a  rotten  log.  He 
|)ccked  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another. 
Finally  he  found  a  place  that  sounded  just 
right  to  him,  I  suppose,  and  then  he  pecked 
for  dear  life  in  that  spot.  Bye  and  bye  he 
pulled  out  a  big  fat  worm.  So  I  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  woodpeckers  peck 
trees  for  worms.  Two  or  three  years  later 
I  saw  a  woodpecker  working  in  the  snag  of 
one  of  our  old  apple-trees.  The  old  Gen- 
tian had  died  and  we  had  cut  off  all  the 
limbs  but  left  the  snag  standing.  It  soon 
1  and  the  worms  burrowed  in  it.    The 


woodpeckers  had  pecked  holes  all  around  it 
Two  woodpeckers  persisted  in  working 
there  day  after  day.  They  burrowed  straight 
in  for  two  or  three  inches,  then  straight 
down.  I  was  interested  and  didn't  get  as 
much  wood  corded  as  I  should.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  found  worms  all  die 
way  down  or  not,  but  anyway  they  quit 
excavating  in  a  few  days.  Then  they  began 
to  carry  feathers  and  grass  blades  to  the 
hole.  The  mother  bird  laid  her  eggs  there, 
and  in  due  time  the  little  birds  hatched  out; 
then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodpecker  were  hust- 
ling  around  every  day  for  food  just  like 
folks  do  when  company  comes.  I  had 
learned  two  reasons  why  the  woodpeckers 
peck  the  trees.  Later  I  found  a  lot  of  seed- 
hulls  at  the  bottom  of  a  dead  tree  where 
the  birds  frequently  stopped  to  tap.  Per- 
haps the  birds  held  the  seeds  in  their  bills 
and  pounded  them  against  the  tree  until 
the  shell  burst;  then  they  could  eat  the 
kernel.  I  have  seen  cherry-seeds  wedged 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  old  trees; 
maybe  the  birds  .put  them  there  against  a 
rainy  day. 

I  tried  to  learn  when  I  was  a  kid  where 
the  flies  came  from.  I  never  could  see  any 
little  baby  flies,  and  I  wondered  about  it 
Nobody  whom  I  asked  seemed  to  know,  so 
I  gave  it  up.  I  never  knew  how  the  maggots 
were  baby  flies  until  many  years  later.  The 
mind  must  have  some  encouraging  reports 
from  its  scarchings  or  it  will  lose  interest  — 
maybe  throw  up  the  job  like  the  salesman 
who  lands  no  orders. 

There  used  to  be  in  our  orchard  a  num- 
ber of  cherry-trees  which  were  loaded  with 
bright,  red  fruit  about  the  first  of  June. 
Ours  were  the  only  cherries  of  that  variety 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  birds  visited 
the  trees  in  large  numbers.  I  asked  my 
father  how  the  birds  knew  that  those  cher- 
ries were  there,  for  I  could  see  them  fly 
away  ever  so  far;  then  one  day  I  saw  a  bird 
nearly  two  miles  from  our  orchard  with  a 
cherry  that  looked  precisely  like  one  of  ours. 
Father  told  me  that  he  supposed  that  the 
birds  were  there  last  year  and  remembered 
the  place.  I  asked  him  how  they  found  out 
about  the  cherries  last  year.  He  did  not 
know,  unless  some  of  the  other  birds  had 
told  them  about  it;  he  smiled  when  he  told 
me  that,  and  I  knew  it  was  his  joke  smile. 
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I  never  knew  until  years  later  that  the 
cherries  grew  red  purposely  to  attract  the 
birds  and  that  the  birds  could  see  them  for 
quite  a  distance.  The  cherries  wanted  the 
birds  to  come  and  get  them  so  that  their 
seeds  might  be  scattered  in  new  places  and 
blindly  hoped  that  the  baby  cherry-trees 
springing  from  these  seed  might  have  an 
easier  life  than  the  parent  had  had.  If  my 
father  had  only  known  that,  he  would  have 
initiated  me  into  one  of  nature's  great 
secrets,  and  that  would  have  set  me  on  fire 
to  learn  more  about  her,  to  be  more  watch- 
ful and  more  observant  of  things  in  order 
to  learn  their  secrets.  As  it  was,  I  got  the 
idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  matter  of 
chance  —  and  there  is  no  encouragement 
to  the  curious  mind  in  that. 

I  felt  my  lack  of  scholarship  during  my 
first  terms  as  teacher,  so  I  taught  in  the 
winter  and  attended  college  and  studied 
during  the  summer.  Bye  and  bye  I  finished 
the  little  course  that  I  had  mapped  out  and 
went  forth  to  teach  again.  I  found  that  I 
was  able  to  do  much  better  work  than  at 
first,  but  I  could  not  get  the  joy  out  of  it 
that  I  wanted.  I  just  couldn't  get  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  makes  one 
oblivious  to  the  passing  of  time.  I  recall  only 
two  or  three  instances  where  my  ideal  got 
hold  of  the  lines,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  really 
taught,  that  my  efforts  ignited  the  blind,  con- 
suming, impelling  urge  in  the  pupil's  soul. 

It  was  this  way:  Little  Ed  Kelly  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life  with  his  numbers. 
I  would  give  him  a  series  of  numbers  to  add, 
and  he  would  tell  me  offhand  what  the 
answer  was.  Then  I  would  give  him  a 
number  of  problems  for  his  seat-work. 
He  seldom  or  never  got  the  answer  right. 
Then,  if  I  gave  him  the  same  problems  in  the 
class,  he  would  get  up  and  tell  me  the  correct 
answer.  He  had  me  guessing.  He  would 
not  tell  me  what  the  difficulty  was,  and  his 
answers  varied  so  much  that  I  could  not  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  Finally  he  and  I 
went  into  special  session  one  day  at  noon. 
He  proposed  it,  and  1  gladly  consented. 
All  the  others  were  out  playing,  except 
Mamie  Jeffers,  a  little  tot  of  seven  with 
flaxen  hair  and  an  eye  as  bright  as  a  pearl. 

It  took  me  an  hour  to  find  the  loose  cog. 
Here  is  what  he  was  doing:  If  I  gave  him 
3,  4,  5  to  add,  he  would  put  down  93  for  the 


answer.  Then  if  I  gave  him  2, 4,  5,  he  would 
put  down  29  as  the  answer;  and  so  on. 
Finally  I  tumbled.  He  knew  how  to  write 
only  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,0.  If  he  knew  that  the 
answer  should  be  12,  he  would  write  it  93 
that  is,  9  and  3.  If  his  answer  was  11,  he 
would  write  it  29,  or  92,  that  is  2  and  9.  See  ? 

It  took  me  another  hour  to  show  him  how 
to  write  the  numbers  so  that  he  would  not 
make  a  mistake  with  them.  I  cudgeled  my 
brain  for  ways  to  show  him.  At  last  I 
thought  of  a  number  of  matches  tied  up  into 
bundles  of  ten,  one  hundred,  and  one  thou- 
sand. I  showed  him  how  the  fellow  who 
invented  the  method  of  writing  numbers 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a 
different  character  for  each  number,  so  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  the  figures  do 
double,  triple,  quadruple,  work,  and  so  on. 
First  we  wrote  the  figure  1  and  placed  one 
match  under  it.  Then  we  wrote  2  and 
placed  two  matches  under  it;  and  so  on  up  to 
10.  Then  we  tied  ten  matches  together, 
put  the  figure  1  above  it  and  a  o  beside  it  to 
show  that  there  were  no  units  left  over.  We 
went  through  this  on  up  to  100,  then  on  to 
1,000,  until  he  got  the  idea  that  we  went  up 
by  tens.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
"Oh,  I  see!"  and  little  Mamie  Jeffers 
caught  me  around  the  neck  and  said:  "I 
see  it  too!"  It  was  after  two  o'clock  when 
we  rang  the  bell  for  the  other  boys  and  girls. 
I  believe  that  boy  understood.  He  was 
curious  to  understand;  he  wanted  to  know; 
I  was  in  sympathy,  and  that  time  I  really 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  find  out  and 
taught  it  to  him  in  the  way  that  made  the 
idea  stick.  A  little  later  I  showed  little 
Florence  Rector  how  to  solve  her  problems 
in  fractions.  The  recitation  was  more  than 
three  hours  long,  but  we  landed  with  our 
idea  safely  harpooned. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  I  could  have 
made  every  day  like  those  two  days,  my 
teaching  would  have  been  worth  while. 
On  those  two  occasions  I  caught  the  child 
mind  when  it  was  ripe  for  something, 
when  it  was  yearning  to  know  and  striving 
to  see  —  and  I  knew  how  to  deliver  the 
goods.  If  I  had  been  as  competent  in  the 
other  studies  as  I  was  in  arithmetic,  per- 
haps I  could  have  done  better.  I  needed 
the  scholarship  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end, 
but  I  needed  it  none  the  less. 
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A  third  reason  for  lack  of  interest  was  that 
other  fields  looked  more  promising.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  business  men  had  more 
leisure,  less  worry,  and  more  money  than 
I  possibly  would  ever  have  if  I  continued 
to  teach.  Indianapolis  business  men  used 
to  come  to  the  old  Reservoir  to  shoot  wild 
ducks  and  wild  geese  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  They  would  tell  tales  of  city  life, 
of  the  money  they  made,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  made  it.  They  dressed  better 
than  I  did,  and  that  was  a  thorn  in  my  side. 
They  did  not  have  to  buy  books  and  maga- 
zines to  keep  up  with  the  times,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me  on  the  outside.  This  matter 
of  dress  makes  more  slaves  of  the  teachers 
and  of  other  people  than  you  imagine.  It 
has  to  be  outgrown,  and  very  few  overcome 
it.  It's  just  like  getting  the  measles  and 
never  getting  over  them.  In  the  cities  I 
saw  the  business  men  and  women  going 
to  the  theatres  once  or  twice  a  week.  That 
looked  like  the  blissful  life  to  me.  As  a 
teacher,  I  could  go  to  the  city  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  trip  to  "the  theatre  was 
a  ravishing  treat,  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
never  tire  of  it.  I  yearned  for  the  city  life. 
The  paved  streets  were  better  than  muddy 
roads;  the  bath-rooms,  all  furnace-heated, 
were  better  than  a  wash-tub  bath  in  a  cold 
room.  The  bed-room,  nice  and  warm  all 
night  long,  looked  like  a  paradise  to  me. 

Then  I  read  about  the  big  salaries  of  busi- 
ness men  as  depicted  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  commercial  colleges.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  teaching  profession  that  compared 
to  this  Aladdin.  In  business,  too,  I  felt 
that  I  would  not  be  jKStered  to  death  with 
the  question  of  discipline.  I  imagined,  too, 
that  there  would  not  be  so  many  little  pesky 
things  to  do  and  to  decide.  I  would  have 
to  take  the  manager's  dictation,  or  write 
up  his  books,  or  take  off  a  balance-sheet, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  1  wouldn't 
have  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  rush  off 
to  the  schoolhousc,  and  build  a  fire  to  warm 
the  house  before  the  pupils  came;  I  wouldn't 
have  to  sleep  in  a  cold  bed,  in  a  cold  room, 
and  eat  boarding-house  hash,  for  I  would 
then  be  making  money  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried —  and  Mary  and  I  would  live  in  style 
in  a  flat  with  a  bell-boy  and  a  janitor  thrown 
in.  I  would  walk  so  straight  that  I  would 
lean  back,  my  thumbs  under  my  suspenders, 


and  everybody  would  look  at  me  and  say: 
"Who  is  the  gentleman  in  plush?"  I 
argued,  too,  that  I  would  be  coming  into 
contact  with  men  and  women  my  equal 
(and,  possibly,  once  in  a  great  while,  a 
superior),  instead  of  associating  with  chil- 
dren all  the  time.  I  went  to  a  fortune- 
teller, who  told  me  that  my  ability  was  too 
great  to  rust  out  in  a  schoolroom,  that 
law  or  business  wad  my  forte;  so  I  went  to 
a  commercial  college. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  until 
I  got  nearly  through  the  course.  Then  I 
began  to  get  uneasy,  for  some  of  the  young 
women  and  young  men  who  were  nearly 
through  the  course  when  I  entered  the 
college  had  not  yet  found  hundred-dollar 
positions.  They  hadn't  ever  been  offered 
anything  that  simmered  of  even  $40  a 
month,  and  some  of  them  were  sizzling  like 
they  would  be  glad  to  work  a  few  weeks 
free  just  to  show  the  proprietor  what  they 
could  do.  My  chances  looked  slim.  My 
money  ran  out  one  day  and  forgot  to  come 
back,  so  I  had  to  seek  work.  I  got  it  after 
three  weeks  of  tireless  search.  The  salary 
was  S40  a  month,  and  I  was  to  help  with  the 
books.  The  principal  of  the  college  ex- 
plained to  me  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  of  the  students  to  start  in  for 
less  than  $100  a  month,  but  that  if  I  would 
sail  in  and  apply  myself  properly,  the  salary 
would  come  along  all  right  I  think  he 
was  right  about  that,  but  it  never  comes 
till  you  get  right  out  and  hustle  and  nearly 
work  your  daylights  out  qualifying  your- 
self for  the  bigger  responsibilities.  You 
have  to  dig,  get  up  early,  beat  the  whole 
office- force  to  the  office,  work  during  the 
noon  hour,  then  finish  after  the  whistle 
blows  in  the  evening  —  that  is,  if  you  ait 
a  little  lean  fellow  and  have  to  shove  your- 
self forward  and  get  your  increases  on  what 
you  can  do.  If  you  are  a  big,  portly  fellow, 
and  can  pull  the  wool  over  people's  eyes  by 
your  persuasive  voice  and  Chesterfield 
presence,  you  may  have  an  easier  road 
But  I  knew  no  more  of  business  than  a  pig 
knows  of  logarithms,  so  I  had  to  begin  in 
the  basement.  The  general  rule  is,  dig,' 
dig,  dig! 

I  found  it  easier  to  get  interested  in  the 
office  work  than  in  the  school  work.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  find  work  under  a  man 
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who  himself  had  dug.  He  appreciated 
effort,  and  rewarded  me  as  I  became  pro- 
ficient. He  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  I  took  his  cue.  He  turned  me  loose 
with  the  correspondence  after  I  had  been 
there  awhile,  and  I  almost  worked  my  fool 
head  off,  so  interested  did  I  become  in  the 
work.  The  thought  comes  into  my  mind 
every  day  —  if  I  could  only  get  as  interested 
in  teaching  as  I  did  in  the  correspondence, 
I  certainly  would  be  able  to  cut  a  few  special 
capers. 

I  sometimes  imagine  that  I  could  go  into 
the  schoolroom  now  with  my  enthusiasm 
in  the  saddle  and  trot  off  gallantly.  I  have 
been  informing  my  mind  all  this  time.  I 
know  history  better,  having  seen  a  little  of 
it  in  the  making;  I  have  seen  arithmetic  at 
work  in  the  counting-room,  on  the  street, 
in  trades  of  many  kinds;  I  have  seen  ex- 
change and  discount  eat  a  hole  in  a  bank 
account  —  but  I  never  did  see  the  Greatest 
Common  Divisor  and  the  Least  Common 
Multiple  peep  their  heads  into  a  business 
office.  Numbers  have  taken  on  new  mean- 
ings to  mc;  so  have  geography,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  so  on.  When  I  was  working  in 
a  seed-store  I  learned  that  botany  and  chem- 
istry had  a  direct  bearing  on  crops.  I  have 
walked  for  miles  along  the  railroad  track  and 
incidentally  found  out  how  a  peculiar  weed 
that  I  saw  growing  in  New  York  state  got 
started  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  I  have 
walked  through  the  fields  and  have  seen 
how  the  stick-tights  disseminate  themselves. 
The  touch-me-nots  told  mc  of  their  secret 
travels  as  one  of  them  went  "bim,"  and 
curled  up  like  a  mussel-shell.  The  dande- 
lions told  me  their  story  one  day  as  the 
winged  seeds  flew  by  me  while  I  sat  on  the 
doorstep.  In  short,  I  have  learned  to 
observe  a  little,  and  my  brain  and  hands 
have  formed  a  sort  of  partnership  and  they 
want  to  pull  together. 

The  fourth  reason  for  the  miserable 
teaching  that  prevails  and  which  drives 
the  teachers  from  the  work  is  lack  of  unity 
in  the  aim  of  education  and  the  means 
to  attain  it.  Just  the  other  day  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  large  cities  spoke 
of  the  " bookish  education"  and  the  other 
kind,  meaning  manual  training.  We  don 
our  Prince  Alberts  and  hoot  about  educa- 
tion being  a  preparation  for  life,  but  the 


course  of  study  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion do  not  dovetail  with  this  idea  very  well. 
The  child  enters  the  school  at  five  or  six, 
and  comes  out  at  fourteen  or  eighteen. 
Really  it  does  not  seem  that  the  work  has 
given  them  much  command  over  things. 
They  cannot  write,  they  scribble;  they  can- 
not spell,  they  stumble  and  guess  at  it;  they 
cannot  make  things  nor  tell  how  things  should 
be  made;  they  look  down  upon  the  fellow 
who  grows  the  things  we  eat,  makes  the 
houses  we  live  in,  prints  the  books  we  read. 
Very  few  of  them  are  able  to  entertain  them- 
selves; they  must  have  something  novel  to 
amuse  them  or  life  is  dull  to  them.  The 
boy  on  the  farm  wants  to  go  to  the  city;  the 
boy  in  the  small  city  wants  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  Chicago,  to  Philadelphia,  some- 
where where  his  unusual  ability  shall  be 
appreciated.  Their  general  health  has  not 
improved  —  so  how  has  the  course  profited 
them? 

If  we  could  get  the  maximum  of  inspira- 
tion, discipline  would  be  a  negligible  thing. 
And  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  What  child  ever 
watched  the  longicorn  beetle  lay  its  eggs 
in  the  twigs  of  the  hickory-nut  tree,  then 
girdle  the  branch  by  gnawing  around  it  to 
provide  suitable  food  for  the  larvae  —  or 
what  child  ever  watched  the  squirrels  carry 
nuts  and  acorns  to  the  hollow  in  the  trees, 
or  observed  the  honey  bees  go  to  the  white 
and  to  the  crimson-clover  blossoms  and  not 
to  the  red-clover  blossoms  —  without  in- 
quiring why?  When  he  once  understands, 
he  has  greater  power  for  reasoning,  a 
keener  observation,  a  life  bigger  in  content. 
What  child  ever  watched  the  suction-pump, 
or  the  chain-pump,  without  inquiring  how 
they  brought  the  water  up.  "Why  do  you 
plow,  father?  Why  harrow  the  ground? 
Why  roll  it?  Why  check-row  the  corn, 
drill  the  wheat,  and  broadcast  the  oats  and 
the  clover-seed?  Wrhy  do  you  have  me 
pour  water  on  the  grindstone  when  you 
grind  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  ?  Why  don't 
you  turn  the  horses  loose  and  let  them  have 
access  to  the  corn-crib,  just  as  we  boys  and 
girls  have  free  access  to  the  cupboard  and 
the  apple-bin  ?  Why  do  you  butcher  up  the 
grape-vines  in  the  spring?  Why  do  you 
transplant  the  cabbage  plants  but  do  not 
transplant  the  corn  and  the  beans?  Why 
do  you  graft  the  fruit-trees?    Why  let  the 
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en  am  sour  before  you  churn  it?  Why 
dehorn  the  cows?  Why  do  the  cows  have 
horns  at  all?  Why  do  you  clip  the  mane 
and  the  tail  of  the  mule,  while  you  never 
clip  old  Charlie's  mane  and  tail?  Why 
don't  the  horses  and  cows  have  just  two 
legs  like  people?" 

I  used  to  watch  the  wires,  thinking  that 
a  telegram  would  come  along  soon  in  an 
envelope,  and  the  envelope  would  be  pierced 
by  the  wire,  and  the  current  would  carry 
the  envelope  along.  I  never  could  under- 
stand how  the  messages  could  get  over  the 
glass-holders  on  the  poles. 

I  have  made  three  spurts  at  teaching.  I 
backed  out  once  because  I  thought  I  could 
get  greater  pleasure  out  of  life  by  taking 
up  business;  the  other  two  times  I  quit  it 
simply  because  I  could  not  grow  enthusiastic 
over  it  and  lose  myself  in  it.  During  the  last 
two  years  that  I  taught,  I  made  enough 
money  out  of  it,  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
point, but  money  doesn't  count  much  when 
your  soul  feels  that  it  is  traveling  a  road 
muddy  and  full  of  chuck-holes.  Each  time 
1  went  back  to  teaching  I  found  that  I  had 
improved  somewhat;  it  was  easier  for  me, 
I  had  seen  more  of  life,  I  had  learned  many 
new  things,  I  got  more  fun  out  of  it;  the 
patrons  respected  me  enough  and  even 
looked  up  to  me;  they  cooperated  with  me 
by  keeping  hands  off  and  by  holding  their 
tongues.  I  simply  didn't  feel  enthusiastic 
enough  about  it.  I  shall  enter  teaching 
again,  and  will  bring  to  it  a  contented  mind, 
although  it  strives  and  reaches  out  for 
new  beauties;  I  shall  bring  to  it  a  deeper 
love  for  childhood  than  1  had  before;  my 
scholarship  will  be  fuller,  my  aim  clearer, 
the  goal  in  sight  and  quite  well-defined. 

I  shall  not  have  much  use  for  the  school- 
room; give  me  the  open  fields,  the  woods,  the 
sky,  the  flowers,  where  we  can  get  lost  in  the 
depth  of  things  as  they  are.  I  want  to 
teach  where  1  can  correlate  ideas  with  work, 
make  them  go  hand  in  hand  —  not  make- 
believe  work,  but  real  work  in  everyday 
clothes,  work  that  benefits  and  beautifies 
the  community.  Reading,  writing,  all  the 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  can  be  taught  in 
connection  with  work  and  play,  and  they 
find  their  true  significance  only  in  these. 

If  we  think  less  of  method,  less  of  forms, 
less  of  dress  and  fashion,  we  shall  have 


greater  love  for  the  child.  There  is  a  little 
boy  who  comes  to  my  room  two  or  three 
evenings  each  week.  He  gets  stranded  in 
his  arithmetic  and  appeals  to  me  for  help. 
He  says  that  they  go  so  fast  that  before  be 
gets  one  thing  into  his  head  he  is  immersed 
in  another  subject.  One  week  he  had 
problems  in  common  fractions;  the  next 
week,  it  was  decimals;  now  he  is  in  per- 
centage. He  is  shown  just  one  way  to  do  a 
thing,  and  he  thinks  that  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  it  to  be  done.  He  sees  and 
feels  no  relation  of  the  problems  to  his 
everyday  life.  He  asked  me  to  help  him 
with  his  problems  in  fractions,  first  we 
went  over  it  step  by  step,  mentally,  until 
he  got  the  idea  and  seemed  to  understand  it 
Then  we  put  it  down  on  paper,  step  by  step, 
just  as  we  had  analyzed  it.  I  told  him  that 
was  one  way  to  solve  it.  He  said:  "I 
understand  it,  but  arc  you  sure  the  answer 
is  right?"  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure.  He 
said  that  the  teacher  would  not  permit  him 
to  solve  it  that  way,  and  he  wanted  to  solve 
it  her  way  to  see  if  the  answer  was  correct 
I  then  inquired  about  the  teacher's  rule  for 
problems  of  this  kind.  We  solved  it  by  that 
rule,  and  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  surprised 
that  the  answers  should  be  exactly  the  same. 
I  then  explained  to  him  how  the  teacher's 
rule  taken  from  the  book  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  that  he  should  solve  his  problems  that 
way,  if  she  so  desired.  He  said:  "It's 
clearer  when  you  solve  it  two  or  three  ways; 
I  see  it  better."  This  boy  was  bending  all 
his  efforts  on  remembering  how  the  problem 
should  be  solved,  and  he  did  not  get  down  to 
the  principle  of  it.  His  teacher  is  a  slave 
to  method,  and  the  system  is  to  blame  for  it 
Before  he  left  last  night,  we  got  to  talking 
about  decimals  and  percentage  problems. 
1  told  him  that  they  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  said:  " Oh,  no!  Decimals  have 
dots  before  them,"  meaning,  of  course,  the 
decimal  points.  Then  I  asked  him  what  the 
word  century  meant,  and  he  replied:  "A 
hundred  years."  Then  I  explained  to  him 
how  percentage  was  made  of  two  words 
"per"  and  "centum"  —  "per"  meaning 
by  and  "centum"  meaning  hundred,  that  is, 
figuring  by  the  hundred,  or  dividing  things 
into  a  hundred  parts.  Next  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  how  much  .55  of  200  was.  He  told 
me  offhand.    "What  is  55  per  cent  of  200?" 
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He  told  me  readily.  We  then  solved  a  num- 
ber of  problems  until  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  quite  readily.  Joking- 
ly, I  told  him  that  percentage  was  just 
one  of  the  decimal  boys,  being  a  full  brother 
to  the  tenths,  the  thousandths,  etc.  He  went 
home  chuckling  about  it.  I  believe  that  he 
understood.  If  I  had  hold  of  that  boy  every 
day  for  a  year,  I  believe  arithmetic  would 
become  as  easy  as  "  rolling  off  a  log"  to  him. 
There's  too  much  method.  The  authors 
of  these  methods  are  students  of  analytical 
psychology,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  come 
into  close  contact  with  children.  They  may 
have  taught  in  the  common  schools  at  one 
time,  when  on  their  "way  up  to  some- 
thing higher,"  as  they  call  it.  Their  ideas 
seem  plausible,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who  is 
deeply  in  love  with  childhood.  If  they  were, 
so  many  of  them  would  not  drift  from  the 
teaching  of  the  little  tots.  They  want  to 
go  "higher,"  where  they  can  explode  their 
theories    on    the    students. 


It  is  easy  to  "  knock,"  but  difficult  to 
propose  remedies.  There  are  signs  of 
progress.  The  courses  of  study  are  becom- 
ing humane;  the  insistence  on  this  method 
or  that  method  is  less  pronounced;  the  in- 
competents are  being  weeded  out;  salaries 
are  climbing  up  slowly;  things  pertaining 
to  the  farm  are  being  incorporated  in  the 
course  of  study;  efforts  are  being  made  to 
interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  farm-life  and 
its  beauties;  higher  qualifications  are  being 
demanded  of  our  teachers;  we  are  drifting 
in  the  right  direction;  the  east  is  aglow. 
Parents  arc  "waking  up,"  and  that  is  the 
best  sign  of  all.  They  are  striving  to  under- 
stand as  they  never  strived  before.  As  they 
understand,  their  children  will  understand 
and  the  whole  world  will  feel  the  uplift. 
Surely  our  liberties  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  country  folks.  They  may  be  slow  to 
get  the  right  cue;  but,  once  they  have 
it,  there  is  no  other  class  of  people  in  the 
world  who  will  strive  harder  to  make  the 
ideal  real. 


The  article  that  won  the  Second  Prize  wiU  appear  in  the  June  number. 
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A  LAND  WHOSE  PROSPERITY  DECLINED  WITH  ITS 
FORESTS    AND    ROSE     AGAIN    BY    REFORESTATION 
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FOUR  hundred  years  ago  the  people 
of  Jutland  had  destroyed  their 
forests  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  now.  By  the  year  1500  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  soil  is  extremely  poor,  had 
been  transformed  into  a  barren  waste  of  black 
heath  and  sand-dunes.  The  people,  not 
knowing  that  the  presence  of  the  forests  was 
the  main  condition  for  the  existence  of  human 
life  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  had  to  leave 
the  land  which  they,  in  ignorance,  had  ruined. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
only  a  scant  population  was  left  settled  on 


the  long  and  narrow  meadows  along  the 
water-courses  which  cut  through  the  heath. 
Even  these  meadows  were  gradually  being 
transformed  into  heath,  because  the  water- 
courses cut  themselves  deeper  into  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  whereby  the  water 
level  was  lowered.  The  climate,  which  had 
formerly  been  damp  and  mild,  now  became 
dry  and  harsh.  Even  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  peninsula  and  on  the  Danish  islands, 
where  the  soil  is  richer,  the  forests  had 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  serious  dan- 
ger of  their  total  disappearance. 
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In  the  last  half  of  that  century,  however, 
an  awakening  took  place,  and  in  1805  a 
Forest  Act  was  passed  whereby  most  of  the 
forests  then  left  were  saved.  Off  and  on 
for  a  hundred  years  attempts  were  made  to 
replant  the  forests  which  had  been  so  reck- 
lessly destroyed.  The  Government  lent  its 
aid,  but  the  results  were  anything  but  en- 
couraging. While  the  east  coast  of  Jutland 
was  covered  with  woods  and  with  fields  of 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  western 
and  central  portions  were  covered  with  the 
dark  heather  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
One-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  desert  condition,  and  a  still  larger 
area  was  but  very  imperfectly  utilized. 

The  many  failures  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating the  heath  had  given  to  most  people 
the  conviction  that  it  was  hopeless  to  spend 
more  energy  and  money  on  this  problem. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  cause  was  taken 
up  by  Colonel  E.  Dalgas,  an  engineer  officer 
of  the  Danish  army.  Dalgas  was  a  man 
of  rare  energy  and  ability  and  of  great 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  saw  that  the 
work  could  not  be  started  on  the  ground  of 
immediate  or  direct  financial  return,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  in 
one  sense  an  auspicious  moment  for  such  a 
movement.  In  the  unfortunate  war  of  1864, 
Denmark  had  lost  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
provinces,  and  a  general  feeling  of  depres- 
sion and  discouragement  prevailed.  An 
idea  like  the  afforestation  of  the  country, 
by  which  large  areas  of  land  could  be  re- 
claimed, comi>cnsating  in  some  measure 
for  the  lost  provinces,  would  naturally 
appeal  to  the  energetic  and  active  elements 
of  the  population.  Dalgas  soon  succeeded 
in  arousing  interest  in  the  cause.  In  1866 
he  formed  the  Danish  Heath  Society  (Det 
Danske  Hedcsclskab).  Also  the  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  give  a  subsidy;  this 
was  small  at  first  but  was  increased  in  the 
following  years  and  was  supplemented  by 
increasing  private  subscriptions. 

But,  having  aroused  the  people,  he  still 
had  to  find  a  tree  which  would  grow  under 
the  adverse  conditions  existing  on  the  sand 
dunes  and  on  the  heath.  The  mountain 
fir  from  Central  Europe  (Pinus  nwnlana) 
was  chosen.  It  would  thrive  in  spite  of 
winds  and  drought,  wet  or  cold,  and  would 


kill  the  heather  by  spreading  close  over  the 

ground. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  development 
was  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  mountain  fir  acted  as  a  nurse  to 
spruce  trees  planted  in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  same  localities  where  spruce,  if 
planted  alone,  would  remain  stagnant  at 
an  early  age,  it  would,  if  planted  close  to 
a  mountain  fir,  grow  up  vigorously;  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  discovery  a  new  system  of 
planting  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
mountain  fir  and  the  spruce  were  mixed:  one 
mountain  fir  for  each  one,  two,  or  more  spruce 
trees,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soiL 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  mountain  fir, 
which  had  been  an  excellent  nurse  during 
the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  spruce, 
hampered  its  growth.  But  if  the  fir  were  cut 
down  at  an  early  age,  the  vitality  which  it 
had  given  to  the  adjacent  spruce  trees  would 
remain  in  effect,  and  these  would  continue 
to  grow  thereafter  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  in  good  soil. 

This  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by 
Colonel  Dalgas's  son,  Christian  Dalgas, 
who  is  a  forester  in  the  service  of  the  Heath 
Society  and  one  of  its  leading  men,  and  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  continuation  of 
the  great  work  commenced  by  his  father. 
So,  year  after  year,  with  patience  and  money, 
the  trees  were  slowly  put  back  on  the  soil. 

Hence,  by  the  latest  method  of  plant- 
ing, mountain  fir  and  spruce  alternate,  so 
that  one  mountain  fir  is  planted  for  each 
one  or  two  spruce  trees,  and  at  an  early  age 
the  fir  is  cut  down  when  it  has  done  its  work 
of  starting  the  spruce.  The  material  ob- 
tained by  cutting  down  the  young  fir  is  used 
as  fence  sticks,  or  utilized  for  burning 
charcoal  and  for  making  tar. 

The  spruce  mostly  used  arc  white  spruce 
{Picea  alba)  and  red  spruce  (Picea  excelsa). 
The  white,  which  comes  from  North  Amer- 
ica, is  particularly  veil  .uited  for  use  in 
those  parts  of  the  plantations  most  exposed 
to  the  wind;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  stand  the 
wind  better  than  any  other  tree.  White 
spruce  is,  therefore,  used  in  conjunction  with 
mountain  fir  to  form  the  first  sheltering 
wind-break,  and  behind  such  belts  the  red 
spruce  is  planted  together  with  the  moun- 
tain fir.  The  mountain  fir  mostly  used  is 
Pinus  moniana  uncinate. 
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Surrounded  by  the  spruce  and  fir  forests, 
deciduous  trees  are  planted  and  potatoes 
and  other  crops  are  raised.  Behind  live 
fences  of  fir  and  spruce  as  a  shelter  against 
the  wind,  the  ground  is  ploughed  and  crops 
are  raised  even  in  the  poorest  soil.  Not  only 
has  the  presence  of  the  forests  made  the 
climatic  conditions  more  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, but  the  entire  character  of  the 
country  has  changed.  In  the  large  forests 
deer  are  found  in  abundance,  and  wood- 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  many  other  wild  birds 
have  settled  in  them. 

Already  more  than  one  hundred  Danish 
square  miles  (2,500  English  square  miles), 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  Kingdom,  have  one  way  or  the  other  been 
reclaimed  since  the  Heath  Society  com- 
menced its  work,  and  in  one  more  gener- 
ation the  heath  will  probably  have  entirely 
disappeared.  A  movement  is  already  on 
foot  to  preserve  a  certain  part  of  the  heath 
as  a  sample  of  what  has  been  for  centuries 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country. 

The  growing  interest  in  this  cause  is  evi- 
denced by  the  increasing  means  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society.  The  subven- 
tion of  the  Government  has  now  reached 
an  amount  of  $130,000  a  year,  and  about 
an  equal  amount  is  derived  from  private 


donations.  The  peasants  and  farmers  arc 
intensely  interested  in  this  cause,  and  most 
farms  even  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  country 
are  now  surrounded  by  trees;  and  often 
larger  groups  of  trees  or  small  forests  have 
been  planted  by  the  peasants  or  farmers 
and  are  regarded  by  them  as  their  dearest 
treasure. 

Large  purchases  of  land  have  been  made 
by  private  people  in  this  way,  chiefly  for 
patriotic  reasons;  but  in  course  of  time  this 
land  and  the  forests  which  are  planted  on  it 
are  likely  to  acquire  considerable  value,  for 
with  the  growth  of  the  forests  and  the  in- 
creased cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  density 
of  the  population  increases  rapidly  and  the 
means  of  transportation  are  steadily  im- 
proved. For  example,  Herning,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  heath  district,  which  in 
1866  had  but  forty  inhabitants,  now  has 
5,000. 

The  United  States  can  see  into  the  future 
by  looking  at  the  past  in  Denmark  —  a 
country  which  has  already  gone  through 
all  the  phases:  abundance  of  primeval  for- 
ests, deforestation,  preservation  and  plant- 
ing of  forests. 

The  United  States  stands  at  present  in  the 
midst  of  the  second  stage,  the  deforestation, 
which  is  proceeding  at  an  alarming  rate. 
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ONE  day,  not  long  after  Mr.  F.  D. 
Underwood  became  president  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  a  visitor  to  his 
office  found  him  eating  lunch,  consisting 
of  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

"How  do  you  find  this  job?"  he  asked. 
"It's  pretty  hard  sledding,  isn't  it?" 

"Pretty  hard,"  said  the  president;  "but 
it's  going  to  be  easier." 

"How's  that?" 

"I've  sent  for  Dan  Willard,"  said  Mr. 
Underwood,  "and  that  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  twenty  new  locomotives." 

Willard  came.  He  did  not  stay  very  long, 
for  he  has  the  habit  of  getting  promoted. 
They  soon  moved  him  along  to  be  vice- 
president    and    general    manager    of    the 


Burlington;  but  before  he  left  the  Erie  they 
named  a  new  tug  after  him  to  show  how 
much  they  thought  of  him. 

He  began  his  railroad  career  driving 
spikes  on  the  Central  Vermont,  thirty  years 
ago.  Honors  began  early.  They  took  him 
over  to  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  to  fire  an 
engine.  Four  years  old  in  the  railroad 
service,  he  was  running  an  engine  for  the 
Lake  Shore.  Then  he  was  brakeman, 
conductor,  engineer,  train-master  —  and 
finally  superintendent  of  the  Soo  Line. 
The  rest  was  easy.  He  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference  any- 
way," says  one  of  his  friends,  "except  that 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  more  things.    He 
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will  be  just  Dan  Willard,  anyhow.  You 
can  transfer  his  body  from  the  right-of-way 
to  a  mahogany  desk;  but  you  can't  trans- 
fer the  real  man  any  way  at  all.  He  and 
Underwood  are  'pals.'  One  started  in  the 
mines  running  a  wheelbarrow  and  landed 
in  an  office  running  the  Erie;  the  other 
started  on  the  road  driving  spikes  and  ends 
in  the  B.  &  O.,  driving  men.  They  do 
the  new  job  the  same  way  they  did  the 
other." 

FATHER ,  who  is  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  large  Portugese  parishes  in  New 
England,  came  to  the  United  States  as  an  im- 
migrant from  the  Azores  Islands.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  and  his  mother 
and  father  could  not  read  or  write.  The 
family  was  so  poor  during  the  years  when  the 
children  were  young  that  many  a  time  the 
father  would  walk  several  miles  for  a  basket 
of  corn  to  feed  his  hungry  boys  and  girls. 
Like  the  majority  of  Azores  Islanders,  his 
little  piece  of  land  was  not  sufficient  to 
support  his  one  ox  and  few  sheep  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  the  summer  time  he 
would  become  a  sailor  to  cam  enough 
to  piece  out  the  winter's  supply  of  fodder 
and  food.  Yet  the  mother's  ambition  was 
to  educate  her  children,  though  she  saw 
them,  one  by  one,  forced  to  go  to  work  as 
they  grew  large  enough  to  be  useful  in  the 
fields. 

At  length  only  two  were  left,  and  these 
she  insisted  should  be  sent  to  school.  The 
family  was  so  sorely  pressed  even  at  that 
time  that  the  little  boys  were  without  shoes 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  youngest  child 
got  chilblains  from  exposure  and  could 
no  longer  walk  to  school.  Then  the  mother 
would  carry  him  to  and  from  school  in 
her  arms,  and  he  has  told  me  that  over 
and  over  again  she  would  comfort  him 
with  the  promise:  "You  shall  learn  to 
read  and  write.  You  will  grow  up  to  be 
a  priest."  No  greater  honor  can  come  to 
a  ]>easant  family  than  to  have  an  educated 
son  in  the  priesthood. 

The  boy  caught  her  enthusiasm.  He 
went  to  the  village  priest  and  begged  to  be 
taught  more  things  than  the  schoolmaster 
knew.  The  clergyman  saw  an  apt  pupil 
in  him,  and  in  due  time  fitted  him  for  the 
seminary.    The    young    man  worked  dili- 


gently there  and,  cultivating  a  natail 
talent  for  music,  was  soon  able  to  main- 
tain himself. 

In  due  season  this  youngest  son  became 
a  priest.  His  brothers  had  all  slipped  away, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Land  of  Opportunity 
that  Columbus  had  discovered  after  the 
Azores  were  settled.  So  he  came,  too,  fol- 
lowing the  trail  to  one  of  the  New  England 
cities,  where  he  gathered  a  hundred  scat- 
tered families  of  his  own  people  and  organ- 
ized a  parish.  Their  first  house  of  worship 
was  an  old  wooden  Primitive-Methodist 
meeting-house.  Now,  within  less  than  ten 
years,  the  little  priest  has  built  the  first 
story  of  what  will  be  an  imposing  church 
of  granite  or  marble;  for  his  parish  has 
grown  to  2,000  souls.  His  ambition  is 
to  rear  a  structure  in  marble. 

He  has  built  for  himself  a  beautiful 
Colonial  residence,  the  working  plans  of 
which  were  sketched  by  himself  and  later 
worked  out  by  an  architect.  He  wanted 
it  to  be  typical  of  New  England,  within  as 
well  as  without;  only  he  has  laid  out  the 
spacious  grounds  in  the  rear  with  gardens 
in  which  grow  Azores  Island  flowers  and 
vegetables  —  and  he  keeps  goats  in  mem- 
ory of  his  youth. 

What  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  The 
future  of  these  foreign  colonies  that  are 
growing  up  among  us  depends  largely  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  priests  in  charge  of  them. 
This  Portugese  priest  claims  our  atten- 
tion because  he  is  the  son  of  that  woman 
in  the  Azores,  still  unable  to  read  or  write, 
who  was  ambitious  for  her  family  and 
wanted  them  to  succeed.  It  was  she  who 
gave  him  his  inspiration  and  who  sent  him 
forth  as  a  good  immigrant,  bound  for  our 
shores. 

The  little  parish  that  he  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  wooden  meeting-house  was 
a  parish  of  poverty  but  of  hopes.  He  has 
been  pointing  the  way  steadily,  not  only 
to  material  prosperity  but  to  intellectual 
development  and  intelligent  citizenship. 
He  preaches  not  only  the  love  of  God,  but 
the  love  of  the  new  land;  and  he  teaches 
his  people  to  make  friends  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  copy  their  ways.  He  him- 
self sets  the  example  by  making  his  fellow- 
ship among  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER   H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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]%yf  R.  HALE'S  description  of  the  President 

1VA  at  work,  in  this  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, shows  how  Mr.  Taft  brings  to  his 
difficult  task  his  large  resources  of  sincerity 
and  kindness.  A  naturally  sunny  and  cheer- 
ful nature  ES  a  good  equipment,  and  it  had 
much  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity that  Mr.  Taft  won*  You  cannot  be 
brought  near  him  without  liking  him  and 
you  yield  to  his  winning  personality. 

Hut  the  Presidency  has  come  to  be  the 
most  difficult  office  in  ail  the  world,  and  it 
calls  for  a  combination  ol  qualities  that  few 
men  have]  and,  under  our  system,  it  seems 
to  become  more  and  more  difficult 

As  Cpngress  comes  m  djournmenu 

it  1m  plainer  that  the   President  un- 

fortunately missed  an  imj>ortant  play  when 
he  ron  side  red  his  party  organization  as 
trumps;  for  that  was  then  distinctly  the 
losing,  and  not  the  winning,  card.  The 
trouble  was  that  this  organization  was  a 
mere  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  was  already 
creaking  toward  collapse.  If  the  tor 
known  as  Aldriehism  and  Cannonism  could 
have  carried  out  the  President's  programme, 
he  would  ha  But  these  forces  did 

not  accept  the  party  programme  with  Mr. 
Taffs  sincerity,  and  by  his  reliance  on  them 
and  committal  to  them  he  has  not  won  his 
legislative  programme  and  he  has  lost  the 
sy  m  J  »a  t  h  v  of  a  I  a  rg  e  part  0  f  his  |  >a  rty , 

The  party,  under  hi>  leadership,  has  be 
come  and  is  becoming  a  smaller,  noi  a  larger, 
body  ol  men.    And  one  of  his  spokesmen 


(Mr.  Wkkersham)  and  Speaker  Cannon 
are  doing  their  best  in  their  public  speeches 
to  make  it  smaller  si  til.  To  read  men  out 
of  i  political  party  that  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  day  and  Mr.  Bryan 
in  his  day  lo>t,  as  erved  to  lope.    If 

a  party  is  to  be  s  compactly  drilled  little 

army  under  leaders  whom   fchi  did 

nut   cfcoosi  ttor  Aldrich, 

men,    and    Attorney-General 
Wkkersham  —  insubordination     soon     be- 
comes a   virtue  and  the  army  continue 
dwindle. 

Something  more  than  amiability  seems 
to  be  required  for  successful  popular  leader- 
ship. Under  present  conditions  something 
more  is  required,  too,  than  party  discipline. 
The  people  have  come  to  regard  parties 
tools    -  no  longer  as  rnasn 

But,  although  his  experience  with  this 
session  of  ronjmjajeave^  the  President  less 
popular  tha,n  he  ^vaga  year  ago.  there  will 
be  many  than  hint  to  regain  popular 

leadership.  If,  for  instance,  a  tariff  board 
be  created  that  h<2  will  use  to  : 
correction  <#  some  of  the  glaring  inequali- 
I  i he  taritT.  he  will  find  the  public 
with  him.  \U  in  dealing  with  corporations 
and  railroad  problem*,  his  administration 
should  strike  the  happ\  mean  between  op- 
>n  of  the  people  and  oppression  of 
enterprise  and  capital,  the  sober  judgment 
the  nation  would  heartih' 

II  is  im[M>rt;mt  that 
keep    popular  appn 
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lipulatinrt  waa  that  the  hou 
11  P» d  b  ilt"  oj  it  did,"  he  admitted,  smiling. 
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GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  THE  SUPREME  BENCH 

THE  appointment  of  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Bench  has  given  practically  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  He  has  not  had  judicial 
experience,  but  he  is  a  lawyer  of  very 
thorough  training  and  habits  and  of  an 
essentially  judicial  temperament  —  a  stu- 
dious man  of  independent  mind  and  of 
courage. 

The  first  thought  of  the  country  was: 
What  will  be  his  attitude  on  the  pending 
cases  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Company? 
For  the  court,  it  is  conjectured,  is  very 
nearly  equally  divided  on  one  of  these  cases 
or  both  —  else  a  re-argument  of  them  would 
not  have  been  ordered  after  the  death  of 
Justice  Brewer.  In  such  complicated  cases 
it  would  be  as  hazardous  as  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  guess  at  Governor  Hughes's 
attitude.  But  the  following  sentences  from 
a  speech  that  he  made  in  1906  about  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  are  interesting: 

"We  do  not  want  anything  which  will  inter- 
fere with  business  enterprise.  We  don't  want 
anything  which  will  interfere  with  invest- 
ments to  give  opportunities  for  labor.  We 
don't  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  men  to  find 
employment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
want  to  make  it  difficult  for  anybody  or  any  set 
to  unite  together  and  prevent  other  people 
from  having  perfectly  fair  and  just  treatment. 
We  want  to  end  discrimination  in  business. 

"I  am  for  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  I  am  against 
the  unfair  combinations  by  which  people  arc 
deprived  of  their  chance  to  get  to  markets  and 
by  which  independents  have  a  hard  time  getting 
along.  I  believe  in  the  policy  that  has  been 
adopted  of  making  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
secret  agreements,  or  those  measures  which  are 
taken  to  put  down  the  independent  competitor 
in  this  country." 

II 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  swiftly  devel- 
oping career  that  Governor  Hughes  has  had. 
Six  years  ago  the  public  had  not  heard  of 
him.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  studious 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  but  not  at  all 
widely  known.  He  then  became  counsel 
for  the  legislative  committee  that  was  to 
investigate  the  gas  comj>anics  in  New  York, 
and  he  directed  the  investigation  which 
resulted  in   finally  fixing  the  price  of  pas 


at  eighty  cents.  His  success  in  this  task 
caused  him  to  be  selected  as  counsel  to  the 
committee  that  investigated  the  life-insur- 
ance companies.  Before  this  task  was  done 
all  the  world  had  heard  of  him,  and  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor  followed. 

As  Governor  he  has  reformed  the  insur- 
ance laws  and  secured  public  service  commis- 
sions, laws  to  punish  persons  for  making 
false  reports  of  corporations,  to  reform  the 
management  of  state  banks,  to  stop  gam- 
bling at  race-tracks,  to  require  power  com- 
panies to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  and  to  give 
the  state  control  over  them.  He  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  securing  a  direct  primary  law. 
But  he  has  put  the  executive  department  at 
Albany,  in  all  its  branches,  on  a  basis  of 
honesty  and  efficiency  —  no  mean  task  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  yet  young  enough  to  have 
had  a  pardonable  hope  of  the  Presidency  if 
he  had  remained  in  political  life;  and,  if 
he  were  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  would  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  and  prominent 
position  at  the  bar.  But  he  is  essentially  a 
student  and  the  making  of  money  does  not 
attract  him.  The  work  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  congenial  to  him;  and 
in  accepting  the  President's  offer  of  it  he  has 
followed  his  most  pronounced  aptitudes  and 
tastes. 

Ill 

The  Court  will  have,  during  the  period 
that  he  may  naturally  expect  to  serve,  as 
important  questions  to  decide  as  it  has  had 
since  the  days  of  Marshall. 

In  great  measure  the  industrial  and  polit- 
ical progress  of  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  depend  on  the  opinions  of  a  closely 
divided  Supreme  Court.  Under  the  stress 
of  the  issues  between  capitalism  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  laws  in  their  final  and  definite 
shape  are  in  effect  made  by  this  Court 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  legislators  elected 
by  the  people. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  squaring  progres- 
sive legislation,  required  by  natural  advance 
—  physical,  social,  and  economic  —  with 
a  revered  ancient  document,  written  with 
no  knowledge  of  present  conditions,  gives 
the  Court  in  our  time  even  more  than  usual 
importance.  Lincoln  asserted  that  no  Con- 
stitution should  ci\\\tas\  ^  ^T\*T?s£\rrc\ .    >\wre 
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State  Constitutions  provide  automatically 
for  their  own  expiration  at  the  end  of  a  stated 
period.  No  other  great  National  Govern- 
ment rests  on  a  written  document  like  ours. 
And  no  other  tribunal  in  all  the  world  has 
so  fundamental  a  part  to  play  in  a  pro- 
gressive nation's  progress.  Governor 
Hughes's  judgment  that  this  is  as  impor- 
tant work  as  there  is  to  be  done  in  the  next 
twenty  years  is  surely  a  sound  judgment. 

THE  GREAT  CHANCES  IN  POLITICS 

SUCH  a  career  as  Governor  Hughes  has 
made  shows  that  there  are  as  good 
chances  in  our  political  life  for  men  of  good 
equipment,  character,  and  courage  as  there 
ever  were.  In  fact,  the  probability  is  that 
the  changes  through  which  we  are  passing 
make  such  chances  better  than  usual.  The 
"old  guard"  of  the  commercial  era  of  the 
Republican  party  is  passing,  and  the 
Democratic  party  everywhere  is  waiting  with 
a  pathetic  patience  for  men  who  have  real 
qualities  of  leadership. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  history  did 
political  life  offer  a  better  chance  for  high 
public  service  than  now.  In  spite  of  the 
scandals  that  make  good  men  blush  — 
in  municipal  and  state  and  national  affairs 
—  the  level  of  political  life  is  distinctly 
rising. 

THE  HALF-EMPTY  DINNER-PAIL  AND  THE 
MEAT  TARIFF 

NOT  long  ago  the  guests  of  several  New 
York  hotels  saw  on  the  bill  of  fare 
in  large  black  letters  the  words:  "Australian 
mutton;"  and  the  New  York  newspapers 
announced  that  891  frozen  mutton  carcasses 
had  been  brought  here.  Men  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  are  planning  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Australians  and  send  us  beef,  which 
they  claim  they  can  sell  below  current  prices 
here.  In  a  word,  the  price  of  meat  in  this 
meat-producing  country  is  as  high  as  it  is 
anywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  and  from 
six  to  ten  cents  higher  j>er  pound  than  it  is 
in  London,  which  is  supplied  from  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  America. 

We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  legal  and  other 
artificial  experiments  to  reduce  the  price  of 
meat,  without  success;  but  we  haven't  yet 
tried  the  direct  and  obvious  method  of 
removing  the  tariff.    The  Payne  law  pro- 


vides a  27J  per  cent  duty  upon  all  cattle 
worth  more  than  $14  a  head  that  are 
imported  into  this  country,  and  $1.50  a 
head  upon  hogs  and  sheep  more  than  a  year 
old.  Fresh  meat  may  come  in  with  a  tax 
of  i£  cents  a  pound,  but  meat  prepared 
or  preserved  (except  bacon  and  hams)  n 
charged  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bacon 
and  hams  are  taxed  four  cents  a  pound. 

If  we  remove  these  duties  upon  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  life  we  shall  at  least  give 
the  South  Americans  and  the  Australians 
an  opportunity  to  feed  us  cheaply,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  they  seem  disposed  to  take. 

The  tariff  was  long  credited  with  filling 
the  dinner-pail.  The  dinner-pail  is  half- 
empty  now.  The  tariff  on  food  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  replenishment,  and  the  owners 
of  the  pail  are  gradually  awakening  to  the 
fact. 

Moreover,  the  tariff  on  food  can  be  re- 
moved without  "disturbing  business, n  tor 
it  is  not  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  schedule 
at  once  and  in  the  resultant  confusion  fail 
of  all  accomplishment.  A  bill  to  abolish 
the  tariff  on  food  would  at  least  make  each 
Representative  and  Senator  show  whether  or 
not  he  is  in  favor  of  continuing  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

THE    HARD    WAY   OF   A    REFORMER    UVDER 

SUSPICION 

THE  way  of  the  practical  reformer  is 
hard.  Postmaster- General  Hitch- 
cock has  made  an  official  announcement 
that  he  will  ask  the  President  to  place  the 
second  and  third-class  postmasters  under  the 
civil  service  rules.  This  would  take  away, 
at  one  stroke,  most  of  the  valued  patronage 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  President 
Taft  favors  the  plan;  and  it  would  surely  be 
an  admirable  stroke. 

The  "regular"  Republicans  in  Congress 
favor  it;  but  the  Insurgents  and  the  Demo- 
crats suspect  Mr.  Hitchcock  of  planning  a 
longer  lease  of  life  for  what  they  regard  as 
his  political  machine,  in  the  event  that  the 
next  House  is  Democratic.  Nearly  all  the 
hold-over  postmasters  are  "regulars,"  and 
the  Insurgents  have  demanded  changes 
and  been  denied.  Mr.  Hitchcock  fears  a 
Democratic  House.  In  that  event,  under  the 
present  system  of  appointing  second  and 
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third-class  postmasters  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  party  in  power,  a  number 
of  Democrats  would  come  in.  But,  if  the 
present  occupants  are  continued  in  office, 
the  Hitchcock  "machine"  would  remain  in 
working  order  despite  a  Democratic  House. 
So,  too,  the  Insurgents  would  like  to  have 
the  post-masters  removed  from  politics,  but 
they  first  wish  their  own  men  put  in.  They 
do  not  wish  Mr.  Hitchcock's  postmasters  to 
be  made  permanent. 

In  his  better  mood,  every  Congressman 
would  like  to  see  the  postmasters  put  under 
the  civil  service  rules,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually embarassed  by  applicants.  But  in 
their  usual  mood  they  suspect  Mr.  Hitchcock 
of  the  same  weakness  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves guilty.  Every  faction  is  willing  to  shut 
the  door  after  its  own  men  have  come  in. 

▲  BANKING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  POOR 

THE  credit-banks  that  were  established 
first  in  Germany  and  that  soon 
spread  over  almost  all  Europe  have  done 
so  much  for  the  financial  betterment  of  the 
poor  that  they  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
most  useful  discoveries  of  our  time.  For 
the  credit-bank  was  a  "discovery."  It 
rests  on  a  theoretically  absurd  proposition. 
Given  a  dozen  poor  men  who  have  too  little 
property  to  reckon  and  who  have  no  credit 
—  not  one  of  whom  could  borrow  ten  dollars; 
"pool"  their  aggregate  character;  combine 
their  responsibility,  which  individually  is 
of  little  account;  organize  them  so  that  every 
one  is  responsible  for  every  other  one's  debts; 
and  you  have  the  most  trustworthy  bor- 
rowers in  the  world.  In  no  country  have  the 
losses  from  such  loans  amounted  to  a  large 
enough  sum  to  provide  against;  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  lent  in  this 
way  every  year.  And  it  is  one  of  the  best 
devices  to  train  the  financially  weak  and 
irresponsible  that  was  ever  devised. 

And  now  the  credit-bank,  having  had  such 
a  career  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
is  proving  its  usefulness  still  further  by  suc- 
cess in  India  —  in  India  among  the  peasant 
population  that  has  hardly  been  out  of  sight 
of  starvation  for  generations.  During  the 
last  eight  years  more  than  2,000  of  these 
banks  have  been  established  there,  where 
no  banks  existed  before.  They  have  a 
membership  of  nearly  185,000  and  a  work- 


ing capital  of  $2,700,000,  only  a  tenth  of 
which  was  advanced  to  them  by  the 
Government. 

Ever  since  the  British  began  collecting 
taxes  in  money,  the  money-lender  has  been 
the  curse  of  the  Indian  cultivator.  If  he 
got  behindhand  in  the  payment  of  his  rent, 
or  wished  to  replace  a  bullock  that  had  died, 
or  had  to  find  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  he 
went  to  the  money-lender;  and  once  in  debt 
the  probability  was  that  he  remained  in 
debt  for  life,  every  year  sinking  deeper  into 
insolvency.  Sooner  or  later  he  became  the 
chattel  of  his  creditors,  working  from  year  to 
year  to  pay  off  a  debt  that  never  diminished. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  Duperuex,  a  civil 
member  of  the  British-Indian  service, 
wrote  a  little  book  showing  how  the  credit-, 
cooperative  banks  might  be  adapted  to  the 
communistic  villages  of  India.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  of  them, 
ancf  their  quick  success  warranted  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  legalizing  the  system.  The 
form  of  the  bank  is  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  reputable  members  of  the  village 
combine,  and  by  pooling  their  credit  borrow 
money  from  the  Government  or  from  private 
sources  at  rates  varying  from  6  to  12  per  cent 
From  the  capital  thus  raised  loans  are 
advanced  to  the  members  at  from  8  to  15  per 
cent.,  but  these  loans  are  made  only  for 
productive  purposes.  They  do  not  permit 
their  members  to  borrow  in  the  old,  shift- 
less way  for  marriage  feasts  or  for  dowries. 

If  the  sole  result  of  these  banks  had  been 
to  rid  the  cultivators  of  the  money-lenders, 
they  would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  India;  but  they  are  doing  more  than  that. 
They  are  teaching  the  peasant  the  virtues 
of  self-help  and  self-reliance  and  thrift 
by  refusing  him  loans  for  wasteful  purposes 
and  by  giving  him  direct  and  strong  encour- 
agement to  save. 

Beyond  that  even,  the  system  promises 
to  make  possible  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  value  of  harvesters 
and  similar  machines  is  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  most  prosperous  individual 
Indian  farmer.  But  cooperative  credit 
provides  the  money  and  unites  the  com- 
munity spirit  in  joint-ownership.  In  the 
United  Provinces,  according  to  the  last 
annual  report,  the  demand  fox  *^b&oqsc& 
machinery  Y\as  aXrcaAN  owVroa  ^*.  ^sfc^ 
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of  the  Government  to  meet  it,  and  American 
manufacturers  are  finding  a  continually 
growing  market  for  small  and  simple 
machines  adapted  to  Indian  needs. 

In  the  United  States  the  cooperative  bank 
has  not  become  a  wide-spread  agency. 
Massachusetts  legalized  it  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  a  few  scattered  institutions  are  at  work. 

BANKING  FOR  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 

IT  MAY  be  true  that  there  is  no  general 
popular  demand  for  postal  savings 
banks;  for  the  people  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  this  aid  to  thrift  pointed  out 
to  them.  It  is  true,  too,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  banking  world  has  shown,  that  there  are 
now  banking  facilities  within  reach  of  most  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  almost  every  argument 
against  postal  savings  banks  is  plausible  and 
most  of  these  arguments  are  true. 

But  not  One  of  such  arguments  probably 
touches  the  central  truth;  and  that  is  this: 
Given  increased  facilities  for  saving,  with 
absolute  sa}ety>  such  facilities  are  sure  to 
develop  savers  of  money  and  users  of  banks 
whose  existence  nobody  now  suspects. 

The  brief  explanation  of  the  cooperative 
credit-banks  (even  in  India)  contained  in 
the  preceding  editorial,  teaches  this  lesson. 
Nobody  suspected  the  possibility  of  such  a 
development  of  financial  credit  and  ability 
as  these  so-called  banks  have  developed 
among  the  poor  people  of  every  European 
country;  and  the  Germans  who  first  proposed 
them  —  whose  names  arc  now  honored  — 
were  regarded  as  fantastic  philanthropists. 

The  argument  for  a  postal  savings  system 
is  just  this  —  that  there  are  unknown  thou- 
sands of  men  who  do  not  now  use  banks,  to 
whom  a  government  institution  will  appeal 
—  poor  men  in  the  main.  And,  after  all, 
the  development  of  the  people  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  management  of  the  capital  that 
is  now  handled  by  the  banks. 

It  is  one  thing  to  argue  down  from  given 
facts.  It  is  another  thing  to  argue  up  from 
the  undevelof >ed  possibilities  of  the  poor  — 
Lord,  there  arc  so  many  of  them! 

A  PARCEL  POST,  TOO 

A  SIMILAR  course  of  reasoning  shows 
the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  a 
parcel  post  —  let  us  say  at  least  of  a  parcel 
Dost  to  and  from  the  post-offices  whence  the 


rural  free  delivery  service  runs.  Free  deliv- 
ery carriers  go  out,  let  us  say,  from  the 
small  town  of  A.  They  cany  to  the 
country  folk  their  mail.  But  they  may  not 
carry  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  pound  of  coffee. 
They  come  back  to  the  postoffice  at  A. 
with  the  letters  that  they  have  gathered. 
But  they  may  not  bring  a  pound  of  butter 
or  a  dozen  eggs  to  town  for  the  fanner. 
The  Government  now  conducts  this  service 
at  a  great  loss.  If  the  carriers  were  per- 
mitted to  take  parcels  this  deficit  would  be 
very  greatly  diminished.  It  might,  in  fact, 
disappear. 

Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Expresscompanics  and  Otherinterests  may 
delay  the  coming  of  so  simple  and  useful 
an  extension  of  the  postal  service  as  this 
for  a  time;  but  the  people  will  one  of  these 
days  find  out  what  they  need. 

VOLUNTEER    EXTENSION   OF  EHFLOT188' 
LIABILITY 

THE  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
begun  to  give  indemnities  to  the  dis- 
abled among  its  225,000  workmen.  It  his 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  accidents  and 
deaths  which  occur  in  its  service. 

During  temporary  disablement,  unmarried 
men  receive  35  per  cent,  of  their  wages  and 
married  men  50  per  cent.,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent,  for  every  child  under  six- 
teen years  and  2  per  cent,  for  every  year  of 
service  above  five  years.  For  permanent 
injuries  lump  sums  are  paid,  based  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  injury  interferes  with 
employment  and  upon  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  injured  man.  The  widows  and 
children  of  men  who  are  killed  will  receive 
one  and  one-half  years'  wages,  an  additional 
10  per  cent,  for  every  child  under  sixteen,  and 
3  per  cent,  for  every  year  of  the  dead  man's 
service  above  five  years. 

This  plan  should  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  which  have  previously  disgraced 
the  steel  business  in  this  country;  for  if  safe- 
guards will  save  money  as  well  as  men,  safe- 
guards will  soon  appear.  And,  aside  from  its 
humanitarian  aspects,  it  is  a  wise  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  a  purely 
business  point  of  view;  for  it  gives  the  man- 
agers an  idea  of  how  such  a  system  works  and 
what  it  costs,  before  it  is  imposed  upon  them 
by  law,  as  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  be. 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
that  it  has  put  its  vast  army  of  workers 
under  such  a  system  as  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  many  other  smaller  corporations 
which  had  done  so  before;  but  their  action 
does  not  in  the  least  relieve  the  state  from 
the  duty  of  making  all  industry  responsible 
for  the  human  losses  which  it  causes.  It 
should  not  be  within  the  power  of  companies 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents is  to  be  paid  by  the  industry  or  by  the 
workers,  and  those  companies  that  evade 
their  duty  should  not  be  allowed  to  profit 


of  it  by  336,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry 
called  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  What  used  to  be 
the  valleys  of  the  Salt  River  and  Tonto 
Creek,  above  the  cafion,  are  now  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  water,  held  in  reserve 
to  irrigate  the  flat  lands  around  Phoenix, 
more  than  sixty  miles  away. 

From  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
dam  runs  a  power  canal  which  generates 
4,400  horse-power,  and  at  the  dam  another 
3,000  horse-power  can  be  produced.  But  this 
electrical  development  is  merely  a  by-product. 

The  Roosevelt  Dam  is  primarily  meant  to 


THE  GREAT  SALT  RIVER   IRRIGATION  PROJECT 
The  Roosevelt  Dam,  just  being  completed  (in  the  upper  right-hand  corner),  stores  61,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  the  Salt  River  Reservoir  to  supply  the  375  square  miles  of  irrigable  land  (in  the  lower  left-hand  corner) 
in  dry  times.     The  power-transmission  line  from  the  dam  to  Phoenix  is  more  than  sixty  miles  long 


at    the    expense    of    their    more    humane 
competitors. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  accidents  ulti- 
mately falls  upon  the  public.  Under  one 
system,  the  public  pays  through  hospitals, 
charitable  societies,  and  poorhouses;  under 
the  other  system,  it  pays,  as  it  should  pay, 
when  it  buys  the  articles  produced. 


THE  BOOSSVKLT  DAM  IN  ARIZONA 

N  the  Mazatsal  Mountains  in  Arizona 
there  is  a  steep  and  narrow  cafion 
which  it  has  taken  the  Salt  River  many 
centuries  to  cut  The  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  has  closed  the  oudet 
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store  water  for  irrigation.  Southwest  from 
it  runs  the  famous  Roosevelt  Road  and 
nearby  is  the  45 ,000- volt  power-transmission 
line.  Forty-five  miles  away  the  road  crosses 
the  first  irrigation  ditch  —  the  Highland 
Canal.  From  the  reservoir  the  water  flows 
down  the  Salt  River  bed  until  it  emerges 
from  the  foot-hills.  There  the  Granite 
Reef  Dam,  a  long  concrete  wall  across  the 
river-bed  —  thirty-eight  feet  high  —  turns 
the  water  into  the  canals,  in  which  it  flows 
as  far  as  thirty  miles  on  its  way  to  the 
farthest  fields  beyond  Phoenix.  When  the 
work  is  all  done,  375  square  miles  ot  <s&&- 
time  desert  wJ\  \»  ^raw^YsKsraax  ws^. 
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For  many  years  parts  of  the  desert  around 
Phoenix  have  been  irrigated  But  the 
Salt  River,  which  supplied  the  water,  at 
flood  times  brought  more  than  the  farmers 
could  use  and  in  dry  times  much  less.  To 
save  the  water  for  use  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam,  from  behind  whose  solid 
masonry  the  water  will  be  sent  down  to  the 
valley  as  the  needs  of  the  land  demand. 
This  strip  of  country  (longer  than  the  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  to  Washington)  has 
been  changed  from  a  desert  into  fertile 
gardens,  and  there  are  good  roads  and  cheap 
power.  What  nature  has  abandoned,  man 
has  reclaimed. 

DEEDS  AND  HOPES  OF  THE  FLYERS 

AT  EIGHTEEN  Louis  Paulhan  was  a 
sailor  on  a  French  steamer  plying 
between  France  and  Japan.  He  was  after- 
ward a  tight-rope  walker  in  a  small  circus, 
a  soldier  in  the  French  army,  and  a  mechanic 
and  pilot  of  the  dirigible  Ville  de  Paris. 
From  a  worker  in  the  Voisin  factory  at 
$12  a  week,  he  became  the  foremost 
flying-machine  driver  in  the  world,  with 
an  income  said  to  be  as  much  as  $24,000 
a  month.  He  has  surpassed  all  rivals  on 
two  continents,  and  won  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  the  greatest  prizes  offered,  in  the  most 
dramatic  manner.  His  first  public  flights 
were  made  at  Douai  on  July  10th,  last  year. 
Three  days  later  he  flew  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  two  days  later  he  remained  in 
the  air  one  hour  and  eighteen  minutes. 
At  Dunkirk,  in  England,  he  tlew  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  and  at  Los  Angeles  last 
winter  he  made  the  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude, 4,165  feet.  Then  he  flew  125  miles 
in  three  and  a  half  hours  from  Orleans  to 
Arcis-sur-Aube.  He  and  Farman,  one 
alternating  with  the  other,  made  a  2 25 -mile 
trip  across  country  in  France  in  two  con- 
secutive days.  Their  actual  flying  time  was 
five  hours. 

This  is  the  man  who  flew  into  Manchester 
at  the  end  of  his  184-mile  journey  at  5:30 
on  an  April  morning;  the  winner  of  the 
great  London-to-Manchester  race  for  $50,000 
offered  by  the  London  Mail.  Even  at  that 
hour  the  fields  outside  the  city  were  black 
with  people  waiting  to  see  the  end  of  the 
most  remarkable  contest  ever  flown. 

Paulhan  hid  spent  the  day  before  on  the 


outskirts  of  London,  putting  his 
together.  At  5:30  in  the  afternoon  he  hid 
made  an  ascent,  as  if  to  try  his  motor  and  to 
see  that  everything  was  working  properly. 
Making  a  large  circle  he  crossed  the  start- 
ing line  of  the  race  (a  radius  of  five  miks 
from  Charing  Cross),  turned  suddenly,  and 
headed  for  Manchester  with  a  special  train 
speeding  along  the  Northwestern  Railway 
as  his  guide. 

Mr.  Graham  White,  the  other  contestant, 
was  waiting  for  favorable  conditions.  When 
the  news  of  Paulhan's  departure  reached  him 
he  jumped  into  his  machine  and  flew  in  pur- 
suit as  fast  as  his  motor  would  drive  him. 
But  the  extra  hour  of  daylight  which  his 
rival  enjoyed  gave  him  too  great  a  lead. 
At  7 155  it  was  dark,  and  White  was  forced 
to  land  at  Roade,  sixty  miles  from  London. 
Paulhan  had  reached  Lichfield,  about 
thirty-five  miles  farther  on,  and  reached  it 
live  minutes  ahead  of  the  special  train. 

In  spite  of  Paulhan's  lead  the  English- 
man had  not  given  up.  At  ten  minutes  to 
three,  though  it  was  still  dark,  he  was  in  the 
air  again.  But  the  attempt  failed.  Paulhan 
staned  on  his  second  flight  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  (4:10  a.  m.),  and  all  pursuit  was  useless, 
for  he  reached  a  speed  of  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute.  All  the  way  from  London  he 
averaged  between  forty-four  and  forty-five 
miles  an  hour.  An  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
after  leaving  Lichfield  he  was  in  Man- 
chester, the  winner  of  the  prize. 

II 

While  this  was  going  on  in  England,  Roger 
Sommcr  surpassed  all  previous  records  by 
carrying  four  passengers  in  a  cross-countiy 
flight  at  Charleville,  France. 

But  this  summer  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  be  turned  toward  America  for  the 
International  meet,  following  the  meet  that 
was  held  at  Rheims  in  1909.  For  a  time 
after  the  Wrights  had  secured  an  injunction 
restraining  Paulhan  and  Curtiss  from  fly- 
ing because  their  machines  infringed  the 
Wright  patents,  there  was  doubt  about  the 
International  meet.  But  having  established 
their  claims  in  court,  the  Wrights  have  agreed 
to  allow  the  various  aeroplanes  to  race  in  such 
meets  as  the  Aero  Club  arranges,  in  return 
for  a  reasonable  patent  fee.  With  this 
difficulty  removed,  it   is   likely    that,    in 
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addition  to  the  International  meet,  there 
will  be  many  other  contests,  such  as  those 
for  the  Scientific  American  and  Country  Life 
in  America  trophies. 

m 

While  contests  and  dramatic  flights  are 
stirring  the  popular  imagination  abroad, 
European  governments  are  preparing  for 
war  in  the  air. 

Six  months  ago,  during  the  official  mili- 
tary manoeuvres,  the  three  great  German 
dirigibles,  Zeppelin  II,  Gross  II,  and  Par- 
sival  I,  representing  the  three  types  of  con- 
struction, rigid,  semi-rigid,  and  non-rigid, 
respectively,  gave  a  striking  demonstration 
of  Germany's  aerial  power.  A  fourth  vessel, 
Parsival  III,  joined  the  fleet  soon  after  the 
trials  commenced.  From  Cologne  as  a 
centre  a  series  of  speed,  endurance,  and 
altitude  trials  were  made,  but  the  details 
have  been  kept  secret  A  night  attack  was 
directed  against  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  near  Coblenz,  and  the  airships,  acting 
under  orders,  used  searchlights  and  signaled 
with  flash-lights  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  Zeppelin  II  lately  made  a  voyage 
of  reconnaissance,  describing  a  large  circle 
from  Cologne,  crossing  the  frontier  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  returning  by  Julich 
after  a  trip  of  eight  and  a  half  hours.  Later, 
at  Hamburg,  the  Kaiser  officially  reviewed 
the  airship  squadron,  the  Zeppelin  II,  the 
Gross  II,  and  the  Parsival  I  arriving  in  col- 
umn like  a  line  of  battleships.  Along  the 
French  frontier  Germany  has  twenty  balloon 
stations,  those  at  Metz  and  Cologne  being 
large  enough  to  house  two  Zeppelins.  At 
Grisheim,  near  Frankfort,  is  a  storage 
station  where  15,000  bottles  of  compressed 
gas  are  kept  on  hand;  two  tank-trains 
already  connected  to  a  filling  pipe  stand 
ready  to  carry  the  gas  wherever  it  is  needed. 
At  Beckendorf,  also,  more  than  1,500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  is  stored  in  these  pressure 
bottles  with  the  Imperial  coat-of-arms  upon 
them.  When  the  proposed  aerial  passenger 
routes  are  in  operation,  even  these  facilities 
will  be  improved  upon. 

Though  France  has  spent  most  of  its 
energy  upon  aeroplanes  it  has  three  diri- 
gibles; and  the  Government  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  Lt  Temps,  to  secure  two  more 
dirigibles  and  four  aeroplanes  by  popular 


subscription.  The  aeronautical  budget  is 
$4,000,000. 

Italy  has  three  dirigibles,  of  which  one  of 
them,  second  only  to  the  Zeppelin  in  accom- 
plishment, made  a  voyage  of  more  than 
290  miles  in  fourteen  hours  during  a  period 
of  strong  winds.  Italy  also  has  seven  aero- 
planes. Other  European  countries  have  the 
following  aerial  equipment: 
Russia  ....  3  dirigibles  6  aeroplanes 
Austria  ...  2  dirigibles  4  aeroplanes 
Spain  ....  1  dirigible  3  aeroplanes 
England       ...     2  dirigibles   2  aeroplanes 

Besides  these  the  English  army  is  to  receive 
an  airship  from  the  Aerial  League.  The 
United  States  has  one  small  dirigible  and 
one  Wright  aeroplane. 

IV 

But  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  as 
nothing  if  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  this  summer  are  fulfilled.  To  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  air  —  nothing  since  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus  has  made  such  an  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination.  Two  expedi- 
tions have  been  planned  to  make  the  pas- 
sage by  utilizing  the  same  winds  that  brought 
Columbus  to  our  shores.  These  winds  have 
been  systematically  explored  by  sounding 
balloons  and  their  courses  carefully  mapped 
out  by  Professor  Hergesell  in  his  expedition 
on  board  the  German  cruiser  Victoria 
Luise.  One  of  these  expeditions  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Gans  Fabrice,  lately  president  of  the 
Frankfort  Aeronautical  Exposition,  and  the 
other  by  Joseph  Bruckner  of  Berlin.  They 
propose  to  start  from  Teneriffe,  with  the 
West  Indies  as  their  destination,  floating 
with  the  wind  and  using  their  power  to  keep 
them  in  their  course.  The  distance  to  Porto 
Rico  is  2,500  miles,  and  Herr  Bruckner  says 
this  should  be  accomplished  in  four  days. 

▲  REAL  PARLIAMENT  AT  WORK 

THE  fourth  session  of  the  Tenth  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  began  on  November 
28,  1907,  and  ended  on  July  20,  1908.  Its 
record  is  now  an  old  one,  but  it  is  worth 
recapitulating.  It  enacted  only  172  acts, 
of  which  77  were  general  and  only  95  were 
local  and  private.  To  show  what  can  be 
done  in  200  days  if  a  Parliament  means 
business,  the  work  of  this  ot&  \%  ws^ 
sketching. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  came  up  was 
a  peculiar  appeal  for  help.  The  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  needed  seed  grain,  for  1907 
had  been  wet  and  it  was  dangerous  to  use 
the  grain  for  seed.  An  appropriation  of 
$2,850,000  was  set  aside  to  be  loaned  to 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  farmers.  The 
best  seed  in  the  world  was  bought  and 
delivered  to  them  in  time  for  the  crops  of 
1908.  Less  than  half  the  appropriation  was 
needed,  and  it  has  been  paid  off  since  then. 

An  entire  system  of  old-age  annuities  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  enacted. 

An  act  stopped  the  adulteration  of  cheese 
and  the  marking  of  apples  —  two  staple 
exports. 

A  complete  system  of  juvenile  criminal 
treatment,  looking  toward  national  juvenile 
courts  and  a  national  probation  system, 
was  enacted. 

A  subsidy  for  a  press  service  from  Great 
Britain  was  granted. 

An  act  was  passed  to  allow  banks  auto- 
matically to  expand  their  currency  at  crop- 
moving  times. 

A  pure  drugs  act  as  strict  and  complete  as 
the  American  act  of  1906  was  enacted.  A  re- 
form of  the  civil  service  was  put  in  operation. 

Several  railroad  subsidies  were  granted; 
and  the  Quebec  Bridge,  after  the  great 
catastrophe,  was  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  terms  that  meant  its  completion. 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  were  put  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  a  busy  session,  a  bill 
was  passed  that  wiped  the  opium  industry 
from  the  country,  even  forcing  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  opium  already  in  the  provinces. 

This  little  summary  of  a  few  items  of  the 
last  Canadian  session  of  which  we  have  a 
full  detailed  report  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  at  its  last  regular  ses- 
sion enacted  many  thousand  bills,  con- 
cerning several  thousand  matters,  few  of 
which  are  worth  recalling,  and  very,  very 
many  of  which  were  merely  private  measures. 

GREAT  IMPENDING  CHANGES  IN  ASIA 

MR.  MELVILLE  E.  STONE,  the 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  has  well-informed  correspondents  in 
every  country,  recently  came  home  from  a 
trip  around  the  world,  and  declared  that  we 


do  not  know  how  serious  the  unrest  in  Mk 
is.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  speak  of  the-  Japa- 
nese in  particular,  except  to  say  that  it  *n 
the  Japanese-Russian  war  which  taught  the 
Oriental  that  a  yellow  man  behind  a  gas 
can  kill  as  many  people  as  a  white  man  can. 
He  spoke  rather  of  all  Asia.  Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  there  have  been 
revolutions  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  rebel- 
lious disorders  in  China,  Ceylon,  and  India. 

The  art  of  killing  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
the  Orientals  have  learned  from  us.  "Con- 
sider," says  Mr.  Stone,  "how  they  have 
learned  our  methods  of  sanitation."  The 
mortality  in  Asia  half  a  century  ago  wis 
terrible,  but  it  has  been  greatly  checked. 
This  lowering  of  the  death-rate  reminds  m 
that  the  human  swarm  is  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  danger  is  not  immediate,  but  we  shall 
ultimately  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Asiatics. 

The  use  of  American  goods  in  Asia  is  di- 
minishing. The  Orientals  are  already  able 
to  grind  their  own  wheat  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  get  it  from  Minneapolis.  India 
and  China,  not  to  speak  of  Japan,  are  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods.  The  Chinese  are 
making  steel  rails  for  their  own  roads.  "I 
cannot  help  believing,"  says  Mr.  Stone, 
"that  whatever  money  America  intends  to 
make  out  of  her  exports  to  China,  she  must 
make  soon." 

A  few  years  ago  —  during  the  short-lived 
flush  of  the  "era  of  expansion"  —  talk  like 
this  would  have  caused  us  consternation. 
But  now  that  Argentine  beef  and  Australian 
mutton  appear  on  New  York  dining-tables, 
now  that  China's  pig-iron  is  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Pugct  Sound  cheaper  (in  spite  of 
the  tariff)  than  iron  from  Pittsburg  can  be 
laid  down  there,  wc  are  less  anxious  about 
foreign  markets  than  about  prices  in  the 
home  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  period  of  initial 
industrial  development  in  Asia,  the  great 
exploiters  of  natural  wealth,  in  all  lands 
where  there  is  accumulated  capital,  are 
watching  and  planning  for  the  control  of 
the  sources  of  supply.  When  the  Chinese 
learn  to  make  general  use  of  their  coal 
and  iron  ore,  it  will  be  profitable  to  control  it. 

For  many  reasons  —  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  any  point  of  view  you  will  — 
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Asia  is  more  interesting  than  it  ever  was; 
and  the  Americans  are  more  ignorant  of  it 
and  indifferent  to  it  than  any  other  impor- 
tant people.  Mr.  Stone  invites  us  to  wake 
up  and  learn  as  every  other  traveler  and 
student  of  world-affairs  does. 

A  SOCIALIST  CITY  IN  AMERICA 

THE  election  of  a  Social-Democratic 
government  by  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee was  a  definite  triumph  of  deliberate, 
persistent,  politically  organized  Socialism. 
There  was  no  fluke  nor  accident  about  it; 
no  unusual  city  conditions  explain  it;  and 
it  was  not  a  case  merely  of  sore-headedess 
in  the  old  parties.  It  was  a  clear  issue 
and  the  Socialists  won,  their  candidate  for 
mayor,  Mr.  Seidel,  receiving  only  5,000 
votes  less  than  his  two  opponents  com- 
bined. The  victory  was  the  victory  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, an  integral  part  of  the  National 
Social- Democratic  party.  It  was  the  result 
of  organized  agitation  and  ten  years'  work. 
In  1900,  the  party  in  Milwaukee  cast  2,473 
votes;  in  1902,  they  cast  8,453;  in  1904, 
15,056;  in  1906,  16,837;  in  1908,  20,887, 
and  this  yea'"  27,622.  Moreover,  Socialists 
were  elected  who  bear  such  American 
names  as  AUdridge,  Coleman,  Churchill, 
Welch,  Poor,  Thompson,  and  Gaylord. 

During  the  contest  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  newspapers  assailed  the  new 
party  as  revolutionary,  and  they  denounced 
its  head  as  a  bloody-minded  revolutionist 
with  a  definite  programme  of  violence.  The 
old  parties  placarded  blank  walls  with  such 
sentiments  as:  "Victory  for  the  Socialists 
means  a  conflict  with  the  red  flag  of  blood- 
lust."  "The  time  to  kill  the  serpent  is 
now;  to-morrow  may  be  too  late." 

The  people  did  not  believe  these  warn- 
ings or  fears,  for  the  Socialists  elected  the 
mayor,  the  whole  city  ticket,  (consisting 
of  the  controller,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
city  attorney),  seven  aldermen-at-large,  and 
fourteen  ward  aldermen  (a  majority), 
eleven  of  the  sixteen  supervisors,  and  their 
candidates  for  civil  court  judges. 

II 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  do  not  believe  that  the  election 
of    a  Socialist  government  will    bring  a 


bloody  revolution.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
they  are  bent  on  social  progress  and  are 
weary  of  the  old  political  ways  of  trying 
to  get  it 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  nothing 
done  to  injure  or  to  threaten  the  city's  wel- 
fare or  its  credit.  The  newly  elected  govern- 
ment is  too  wise  to  push  its  first  victory 
beyond  the  point  where  public  opinion 
will  sustain  it.  Its  integrity  is  not  questioned. 
Socialism  cannot  be  put  into  full  effect  in 
Milwaukee  or  any  other  American  city; 
for  the  state  laws  and  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  city  charter  will  allow  but  little 
of  the  full  plan  to  be  put  into  execution. 
But  the  Mayor  and  his  associates  talk 
of  the  following  things: 

A  general  investigation  and  clean-up  of  the 
municipal  government;  the  overthrow  of  grafters 
and  contractors'  rings,  and  discharge  of  super- 
fluous employees. 

Taxes  to  be  readjusted  so  that  their  burden 
will  fall  in  less  degree  upon  the  poor. 

Public  work  to  be  done  directly,  instead  of 
through  contractors.  Union  wages  to  be  paid, 
though  the  law  forbids  discrimination  between 
union  and  non-union  workers.  Work  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  unemployed  so  far  as  possible,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  furnish  every  man  a  job. 

Street  railways  and  other  public  utilities  to  be 
required  to  give  better  service.  If  authority 
of  law  can  be  obtained,  public  service  enter- 
prises will  be  taken  over  by  the  city.  This 
would  mean  a  municipal  light  and  power  plant, 
and,  eventually,  municipal  docks,  street  rail- 
ways, railroad  terminal  and  belt  line,  wood  and 
coal  yards,  and  ice  plant — coal,  wood,  and  ice 
to  be  supplied  to  citizens  at  cost. 

A  public  abattoir,  public  baths,  street  closets, 
sanitary  inspection  of  workshops,  inspection  of 
food,  and  more  free  concerts  in  the  parks. 

An  effort  for  a  new  city  charter  giving  com- 
plete home  rule,  under  an  initiate  referendum 
and  the  right  to  recall.  Then,  free  text-books, 
free  medical  service,  free  dispensaries  and 
hospitals.  Slum  habitations  to  be  condemned 
and  replaced  with  modern  buildings,  rented 
slightly  above  cost. 

Suburban  territory  to  be  annexed  to  the  city 
and  laid  out  by  experts  with  a  view  to  healthful 
and  aesthetic  conditions  for  future  homes,  fac- 
tories, schools,  and  playgrounds. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  this  pro- 
gramme; almost  every  item  in  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  some  American  city.  Mr. 
Seidel's  own  general  summary  oi  V3&  ex- 
pose \%\  "Tomafcfe  >&£  evej  0»^>attwtfe&>^ 
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and  comfortable,  and  above  all,  a  safe 
place  for  our  boys  and  girls." 

If  he  gives  the  city  a  successful  adminis- 
tration, he  will  remove  from  many  minds 
much  of  the  alarm  that  the  word  Socialism 
causes.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Socialism  — 
the  abolition  of  most  forms  of  private  prop- 
erty —  is  hardly  imminent;  but  the  abolition 
of  private  monopolies  and  an  extension  of 
municipal  functions  are  already  going  on. 
And  it  is  evident  that  to  hasten  them  many 
men  are  willing  to  be  called  Socialists  or 
revolutionists  or  anything  you  will. 

The  old  parties,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
government  of  cities  goes,  will  do  well  to 
take  notice. 

ASS  WE  BECOMING  MORS  CORRUPT? 

PITTSBURG,  Albany,  and  Chicago  are 
ablaze  with  exposures  of  bribery. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  politics  has 
reached  the  limit  of  corruption  and  that 
government  is  becoming  steadily  more 
corrupt.  To  balance  such  a  judgment,  it 
is  perhaps  justifiable  to  find  solace  in  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  things  are  no  worse 
than  they  used  to  be. 

"  Twas  ever  thus,"  might  be  the  motto 
of  Gustavus  Myers's  voluminous  "History 
of  Great  American  Fortunes."  Mr.  Myers 
tells  us  of  the  all-embracing  corruption  (of 
the  very  sort  we  are  exposing  and  fighting 
to-day)  which  a  new  Captain-General,  sent 
out  from  England  to  the  American  Colonies, 
found  when  he  got  here  in  the  year  1700. 
This  Captain-General  was  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont.  In  his  first  communication  to 
the  British  Lords  of  Trade,  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont  reported  that  he  had  been  offered 
£10,000  to  confirm  the  fraudulent  claim 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Adams  to  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  following  reports  he  exposed  a  dozen  big 
land-grabbing  conspiracies:  Captain  John 
Evans  had  given  the  preceding  Governor 
a  bribe  of  £100  to  grant  him  a  piece  of  land 
forty  miles  long  by  thirty  miles  deep  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Colonel  William 
Smith  had  secured  a  grant  of  forty  miles  of 
Long  Island  beach,  from  which  he  collected 
£500  yearly  revenue  out  of  the  whale-catch 
there.  Henry  Beekman  got  a  tract  six- 
teen miles  long  in  Dutchess  County  and 
jmother  twenty  miles  long  on  the  Hudson. 


Peter  Schuyler  had  got  a  grant  fifty  miles 
long  on  the  Mohawk.  All  these  were  the 
results  of  corrupt  bargains  with  Governor 
Fletcher.  The  noble  Earl  tried  to  persuade 
the  Assembly  to  annul  these  grants,  but  at 
every  turn  he  found  that  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  Assembly  were  the  deepest  in 
the  mire. 

Mr.  Myers  reminds  us  that  in  1795  the 
Georgia  legislature  gave  5,000,000  acres 
of  public  land  to  a  Boston  syndicate.  The 
bribed  legislators  were  turned  out  and  a 
new  legislature  rescinded  the  grant  and 
solemnly  burned  the  deed;  but  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  contract 
could  not  be  thus  repudiated,  and  Congress 
gave  the  syndicate  an  indemnity  award  of 
$1,500,000.  In  Ohio,  in  the  years  following 
1830,  land-grabbers  bribed  government  land- 
officers  and  shut  out  legitimate  settlers. 
The  same  methods  were  notoriously  used 
during  this  period  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  In  the  Northwest  banded 
speculators,  such  as  those  composing  the 
Portage  Lake  Canal  Company  and  the  St 
Mary's  Falls  Canal  Company,  got  gratuitous 
grants  of  "swamp"  lands  full  of  copper. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines  are  located 
on  a  "swamp"  thus  grabbed. 

There  are  people  who  remember  how 
Jay  Gould  went  to  Albany  with  a  satchel 
containing  $500,000  and  secured  the  legali- 
zation of  fraudulent  Erie  Railroad  stock. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  men 
how  the  Third  Avenue,  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
the  Ninth  Avenue,  and  the  Belt  Line  car 
franchises  in  New  York  were  bribed  through 
the  New  York  board  of  aldermen,  nor  how 
Jake  Sharp  distributed  half  a  million  among 
the  aldermen  for  the  Broadway  franchise. 

Undoubtedly,  "it  always  has  been." 
Whether  it  always  will  be  depends  on  the 
conscience  and  resolution  of  new  generations. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  LITERATTOE-AS  USUAL 

THE  Dial,  the  critical  literary  journal 
founded  by  Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne, 
in  Chicago,  has  now  finished  its  thirtieth 
year,  not  only  creditably  but  (through  all 
the  changes  that  have  come  in  our  critical 
literature  within  that  time)  as  easily  the 
best-balanced  of  our  journals  of  its  class.  It 
has  kept  its  sane  course  of  common  sense 
and  fair  judgments  without  "smartness" 
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or  sensationalism —  in  a  field  of  great 
difficulty  and  of  slow  popular  appreciation. 
Thirty  years  of  continuous,  honest,  unweary- 
ing work  of  this  sort  mean  character. 

Especially  is  the  standard  of  the  Dial 
commendable  in  a  time  which  it  describes 
in  this  way: 

"Literature,  if  not  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, is  at  least  threatened  by  an  impairment 
of  credit  for  which  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
a  drastic  overhauling  of  its  securities  and  a  gen- 
eral retrenchment  in  most  directions.  There 
are  no  evident  signs  that  this  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  applied.  The  number  of  people  who 
write  flimsy  novels  and  perpetrate  bad  poems 
and  bad  plays  goes  on  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  number  of  editors  and  publishers  who  en- 
courage these  misguided  persons  seems  to  grow 
at  nearly  the  same  rate.    .    .    . 

"During  the  last  half-century  the  world  has 
passed  through  one  of  the  golden  ages  of  liter- 
ature; but  the  age  in  which  we  now  live  is  at 
best  one  of  silver,  if  not  one  of  lead  or  plated 
metal.  The  most  enthusiastic  spokesman  of 
modernity  would  not  claim  for  the  best  score 
of  living  writers  anything  like  a  parity  of 
importance  with  the  best  score  of  those  whose 
deaths  we  have  been  called  upon  to  chronicle 
with  such  painful  frequency  since  1880." 

This  is  a  dreary  outlook,  which  everybody 
may  not  share.  The  trouble  with  all  such 
hopeless  pronouncements  (and  they  have 
been  made  at  every  period  since  literature 
began)  is  that  there  may  be  a  score  of  writers 
to-day  who  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  next 
generation  as  the  great  twenty  of  the  last 
generation  are  now  regarded.  We  may  be 
living  in  a  dull  literary  day,  but  it  is 
worth  recalling  that  the  golden  age  has 
always  seemed  far  off — behind  us  or  before 
us.  May  the  Dial  add  hopefulness  to  its 
other  virtuesl 


AN  EDITOR  TO  HONOR 

GW.  ALDRIDGE,  a  discredited 
•  Republican  member  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  after  his  resignation  sought 
vindication  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  district  ably  represented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Perkins.  Although  he  controlled  the 
Republican  machine  in  a  strong  Republican 
district,  he  was  ignominiously  defeated  by 
Mr.  Havens,  Democrat  —  to  the  credit  of 
the  voters  in  the  district. 

One  incident  of  that  campaign  is  worth 
telling.  The  Rochester  Evening  Times  is  a 
Republican  paper.  For  reasons  upon  which 
we  have  not  facts  enough  to  pass  judgment, 
the  owner  of  the  Evening  Times  supported 
Aldridge.  The  editor,  Mr.  Livy  S.  Rich- 
ards, although  he  is  a  Republican,  could  not 
support  Aldridge.  Although  he  is  depen- 
dent on  his  pen  for  a  living,  he  did  not  take 
a  vacation  for  a  few  weeks  nor  content  him- 
self with  writing  about  the  fundamental 
virtues  or  about  foreign  affairs.  Nor  did 
he  seek  notoriety  or  martyrdom  by  osten- 
tatiously rising  up  in  rebellion.  He  recog- 
nized the  right  of  his  employer  to  decide 
whom  the  paper  should  support;  but  he  kept 
his  self-respect  by  giving  up  his  job.  He 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  as  editor 
he  should  be  free,  and  he  had  been  free  to 
write  his  own  convictions  till  this  cam- 
paign came  on.  Then  the  ways  parted  and 
he  took  the  only  road  on  which  he  could 
travel  with  his  own  regard. 

This  is  not  chronicled  as  an  exceptional 
act  Yet  is  the  like  of  it  very  common? 
While  an  editor  who  surrenders  himself 
deserves  reproach,  and  an  editor  who 
stands  erect  deserves  no  especial  praise, 
yet  isn't  this  incident  worth  recording  in  a 
world  of  weak  men  and  of  easy  evasions? 
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WE  are  come  to  a  new  chapter  in 
our  party  history.  It  was  just 
fifty  years  ago  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  elected  its  first  President.  Dur- 
ing this  half-century  it  has  had  the  Presi- 
dency for  forty-two  years;  and  during  six 


of  the  eight  years  of  a  Democratic  President 
it  controlled  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. For  only  two  years  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Lincoln  was  the  Democratic  party 
in  full  possession  of  the  GcNecHBuctiu  \*»- 
ing  tVie  \a%l  io\n\»wv  ^«&x*  ^  ^k^&S&kk^ 
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party  has  held  both  the  Presidency  and 
Congress. 

The  Democrats,  too,  had  a  half-century 
of  power.  It  was  in  1801  that  Jefferson's 
party  took  possession  of  the  Government. 
It  continued  in  charge  of  it  from  that  date 
(except  during  the  administrations  1840-44 
and  1848-52)  until  i860.  In  round  num- 
bers, then,  each  party  has  held  a  half- 
century  of  power  —  with  short  intervening 
victories  by  the  other.  The  crisis  which  the 
Democratic  party,  after  fifty  years  of  power, 
proved  unable  to  meet,  was  no  more  vital 
than  the  crisis  that  now  confronts  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Hut  the  Republican  masses 
are  not  so  violently  split  as  the  Democratic 
masses  were  in  i860. 

The  other  day  a  Republican  Senator, 
standing  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  asked: 

"What  is  wrong  with  the  Republican  party? 
We  were  shocked  when  we  heard  the  results  of 
the  election  in  a  Massachusetts  district.  We 
were  overwhelmed  and  dismayed  when  we  read 
the  dispatches  announcing  the  outcome  in  a  New 
York  district.  Some  people  attribute  this  dis- 
turbance, this  loss  of  faith  in  the  Republican 
party,  to  the  tariff;  some  to  the  Postal  Savings 
bill;  some  to  this  measure  and  some  to  that. 

"Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  it  is  not 
due  to  any  particular  law.  This  result  in  Massa- 
chusetts, this  result  in  New  York,  the  turbulent 
waters  that  are  stirring  everywhere,  are  simply 
evidences  that  the  people,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  are  wondering  whether  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  high  duties  that  have  devolved  upon  it. 
They  are  wondering  whether  our  ears  are  as 
keen  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  they 
arc  quick  to  listen  to  the  wants  of  the  interests. 

"1  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that 
this  political  disturbance  is  because  the  people 
have  any  more  faith  in  the  Democratic  party 
than  they  had  before.  It  is  due  to  a  gradually 
weakening  confidence  in  the  public  sen-ants 
who  have  lx*en  endowed  with  power  by  the 
Republican  voters  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  a  true  indictment.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  under  its  commercial  leadership 
in  Congress,  has  fast  lost  the  moral  approval 
of  the  people;  and  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  Its  commercial  leadership  must 
yield  to  moral  leadership  or  the  party  will 
lose  j>ower.  It  could  be  swept  from  power 
easily  if  the  Democrats  had  leaders  that 
inspired  the  moral  confidence  of  the  people. 
But  because  0/  the  ignorance  ot  the  Demo- 


cratic party,  the  change  that  is  most  Iikdj 
to  happen  is  a  change  of  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress.  The  downfall  of  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  early  retirement  of  Senator 
Aldrich  and  Senator  Hale  point  to  such  a 
change. 

Since  these  events  were  deferred  too  long, 
the  Democrats  will  be  likely  to  gain  control 
of  the  House  and  perhaps  considerably 
reduce  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate.  Their  chance  of  winning  the  Presi- 
dency is  yet  too  uncertain  to  speculate  about 
If  we  could  imagine  a  world  without  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Democrats 
would  have  the  better  outlook.  But  they 
are  both  with  us  and  the  very  presence  of 
each  works  to  the  same  end  —  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Republican  opportunity.  For, 
in  this  time  of  the  loosening  of  party  ties, 
personalities  count  for  more  than  in  times 
of  party  compactness.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
progressively  weakened  his  party  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  progressively  strengthened 
his. 

And  the  faction  morally  strongest  in 
either  party  now  is  the  Republican  Insur- 
gents. They  have  won  more  significant 
victories  and  wrought  more  significant 
changes  during  this  session  of  Congress 
than  the  political  managers  seem  yet  to 
understand. 

They  opened  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  so  that  "  a  bill  may  be  read  before  it  is 
passed."  The  retirement  of  two  dominant 
Senators  will  radically  change  the  methods 
in  the  Senate  and  put  upon  every  Senator 
a  greater  responsibility.  When  Senators 
can  no  longer  blindly  follow  leaders,  they 
must  show  their  individual  qualities.  Most 
of  all,  the  Insurgents  have  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  They  hold  to  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Republican  party,  especi- 
ally to  the  individual  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity; and  they  are  free  enough  and  cour- 
ageous enough  to  apply  it  to  present  con- 
ditions. When  a  Democratic  Senator  (Mr. 
Rayner)  projx>sed  that  they  become  Demo- 
crats and  an  Insurgent  Senator  (Mr.  Dol- 
liver)  declined  the  invitation,  the  whole 
party  situation  was  made  plain.  The  Demo- 
crats said:  "You  are  dissatisfied.  Come 
with  us  and  we  can  win."  The  Insurgents 
replied:  "  We  thank  you, but  we  do  not  trust 
your  judgment  nor  your  management,  and 
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with  a  new  kind  of  leader  we  can  ourselves 
win."    And  their  chance  is  good. 

II 

A  winning  national  political  programme 
is  not  hard  to  construct.  Opposition  to 
privilege  is  its  main  plank.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  essence  of  Jefferson's  programme 
when  he  won  for  his  party  its  long  lease  of 
power,  and  it  was  the  essence  of  Lincoln's 
programme  when  he  won  for  his  party  its 
long  lease  of  power.  At  each  period  the 
principle  was  applied  to  different  problems; 
and  it  must  be  applied  to  a  still  different 
group  of  problems  now.  But  it  is  the  same 
fundamental,  unchanging  American  battle- 
cry —  the  purpose  that  justifies  our  con- 
fidence in  Republican  government. 

Rejoice  at  it  or  regret  it,  as  you  may 
(and  there  are  many  good  men  who  regret 
it  and  more  who  rejoice),  the  man  that 
stands  for  this  fundamental  principle  more 
clearly  than  any  other,  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  man 
who  stands  for  it  far  more  effectively  than 
any  other  in  the  Democratic  party  or  any 
other  now  in  executive  authority  in  either 
party,  is  William  J.  Gaynor. 

Ill 

To  illustrate  the  present  application  of 
this  principle  of  opposition  to  privilege, 
consider  the  two  prevalent  points  of  view 
that  men  take  of  government.  They  are 
really  two  outlooks  on  life. 

The  first  point  of  view  is  that  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  equal,  that  every  man  shall 
have  a  fair  field  and  free  play  so  long  as  he 
does  not  restrict  the  opportunities  of  others, 
but  no  further.  It  is  this  idea  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  American  life.  This  is  the  road 
that  has  seemed  to  all  who  believe  in  popular 
government  to  lead  to  continuous  human 
elevation. 

The  other  point  of  view  starts  with  the 
unfortunate  fact  that,  even  with  the  greatest 
practicable  equality  of  opportunity,  most 
men  will  remain  weak.  Therefore  the 
minority  of  the  stronger  will  always  lead  the 
majority  of  the  weaker,  and  the  few  strongest 
will  lead  alL  In  fact,  all  human  progress 
comes  by  strong  leadership;  and  there  is  no 
other  law  in  biology  or  in  social  and  indus- 
trial life  than  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


This  philosophy  of  life  and  of  government 
maintains  that,  if  to-day  you  could  strip  the 
fortunate  and  the  strong  of  inherited  and 
acquired  advantages,  the  same  advantages 
would  quickly  be  won  again  by  a  small 
group  of  the  most  capable;  that  in  the  long 
run  those  who  have  won  advantages  deserved 
to  win  them;  and  that  therefore  all  restraint 
of  men  prevents  the  development  of  natural 
leadership  and  holds  back  all  progress. 

Let  us  apply  these  two  points  of  view  to 
the  part  that  great  corporations  play  in 
our  industrial  and  political  life. 

A  corporation  is  a  lever  —  a  big  corpora- 
tion a  long  lever.  By  means  of  it  a  man 
or  a  small  group  of  men  can  exert  a  power 
far  greater  than  their  individual  strength  — 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
lever.  Another  and  even  greater  advan- 
tage that  it  has  over  an  individual  is  its  con- 
tinuous existence.    It  outlives  individuals. 

By  the  second  philosophy  of  progress  — 
that  we  go  forward  only  by  the  strength  of 
the  strong  —  the  corporation  is  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  most  powerful  tool  invented 
in  industrial  life.  It  concentrates  leader- 
ship. By  any  measure  of  progress  the 
corporation  is  a  useful  tool,  provided  it  do 
not  have  artificial  advantages  that  restrict 
individual  opportunity.  But,  under  the 
theory  of  popular  government  and  free 
opportunity,  it  must  be  made  to  serve  the 
individual,  not  to  crowd  him  out. 

By  one  philosophy  corporations  must  be 
left  practically  free,  and  by  the  other  they 
must  be  very  rigidly  restricted. 

You  may  apply  these  two  theories  of  life 
and  of  government  to  the  tariff;  to  postal 
savings  banks;  to  banking  and  currency 
systems.  In  every  application  you  will 
find  the  line  of  division  and  the  line  of  battle. 
Everywhere  the  same  question  arises  — 
where  do  individual  rights  end,  and  beyond 
what  point  may  the  strong  work  and  win 
according  to  their  strength  ? 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  line 
of  battle  now,  nor  any  doubt  about  the 
final  result.  Awkwardly,  sometimes  angrily, 
sometimes  unjustly,  often  at  the  hands  of 
demagogues,  but  surely,  the  people  are  going 
to  regain  the  opportunities  for  the  many 
against  the  concentration  of  privilege  for  a 
few.  And  this  is  the  cue  to  the  whole 
present  political  *\V\3&\ao\y. 
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A  SHORT  time  ago  a  man  from  an 
up-state  town  in  New  York  came 
into  this  office  with  a  little  roll  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  and  wished  to  know  how 
good  they  were  for  him  to  hold.  He  was 
a  retired  brick  manufacturer.  Most  of  his 
fortune  was  represented  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  yards  that  he  had  owned  and  sold. 
As  this  mortgage  was  paid  off  year  by 
year  he  invested  the  proceeds  in  bonds 
and   stocks. 

His  stocks  may  be  passed  by  without 
comment.  They  consisted  of  small 
blocks  of  well-known  industrials,  mostly 
in  New  York  state.  "I  know  those 
fellows/'  he  said,  "and  I  hold  these 
stocks  as  a  way  of  backing  them.  If 
there's  anything  wrong  with  them,  I'm 
likely  to  hear  of  it." 

Two  of  his  bonds  were  bought  in  1908,  and 
were  good,  solid,  railroad  issues,  also  in  New 
York.  They  passed  without  comment. 
Another  bond  was  a  lien  on  a  power  plant 
established  about  five  years  ago.  He  bought 
it  at  a  price  to  yield  him  nearly  6  per  cent. 
It  is  now  an  established  issue  of  its  sort, 
and  has  a  good  market  of  the  class.  He 
could  sell  it  with  a  profit  of  about  5  per  cent, 
if  he  liked. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  he  was  asked. 

"  My  bank  is  the  correspondent  of 

&  Co.  in  New  York,"  he  said,  "and  they 
thought  it  was  good.  It's  too  far  out  West 
for  me;  but  I  guess  that's  prejudice.  I've 
got  to  like  it." 

It  was  good.  Then,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, he  unrolled  three  other  bonds  for 
Si  .000  each. 

u These  are  the  ones  I'm  not  so  sure 
about,"  he  said.  "I  bought  them  all,  at 
different  times,  from  a  young  fellow  who 

travels  up  our  way   for  &   Co.,    of 

Philadelphia.  He  is  a  good  talker.  He 
tells  me  that  many  of  the  banks  in  Penn- 
sylvania buy  these  things,  and  I  have  always 
taken  his  word  for  it.  But  I  read  in  the 
local  newspaper  the  other  day  that  half  the 
bonds  of  power  companies  in  the  country 


are  not  good;  and  I  wanted  to  know 
thing  about  these." 

Two  of  them  were  the  bonds  of  new  power 
companies.  The  third  was  an  industrial, 
a  junior  bond  of  a  well-known  company. 

A  glance  at  the  power  bonds  showed  that 
they  belong  to  a  big  group  of  flotations 
that  has  come  to  the  surface  within  the  past 
two  years.  Both  bonds  at  the  outset  were 
sold  with  a  stock  bonus  and  at  a  discount 
According  to  his  memorandum,  this  man 
had  bought  both  during  their  periods  of 
flotation. 

"Did  you  get  a  stock  bonus  with  this?" 

"No  —  I  got  the  bond  at  a  discount  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  that's  all." 

"Do  you  know  in  what  stage  of  con- 
struction this  plant  is  at  the  present  tune?" 

"It's  finished,  isn't  it?" 

"It  is  still  in  process  of  construction,  it 
has  not  earned  a  cent,  and  the  interest  on 
your  bonds  is  still  paid  out  of  the  money 
you  paid  in." 

The  visitor  gasped.  "I  thought  it  was  a 
bargain." 

Now  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  that  bond 
was,  and  is  to-day,  a  bargain.  The  buyers, 
when  the  bonds  were  first  sold,  got  a  bonus 
of  $500  stock  with  every  $1,000  of  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  now  worth  about  $950  and 
the  stock  is  worth  about  $225.  The  cost  to 
the  original  buyers  was  about  $975  for  both. 
When  he  learned  these  facts  the  visitor 
puzzled  for  a  minute,  then  came  to  this  con- 
clusion : 

"I  guess  I  got  the  right  thing,  but  I  got 
it  from  the  wrong  man,  didn't  I?" 

The  second  bond  was  somewhat  similar. 
The  ex-brick-maker  described  it  in  his  own 
way: 

"It's  still  in  the  fire,  I  guess." 

It  is.  He  paid  for  it  cash,  $985,  and 
interest.  It  pays  its  interest.  The  power 
company  is  a  good  prospect.  It  is,  however, 
located  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
there  are  to-day  few  industries  using  power 
of  any  sort,  for  coal  is  very  high  there.  The 
power  is  there  —  always  has  been  —  and 
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the  promoters  of  the  power  company  believe 
that  with  power  cheap  a  great  manufactur- 
ing development  will  take  place.  In  fact, 
they  have  many  contracts  to  furnish  power 
to  new  plants  that  will  start  up. 

Yet  the  company  is,  strictly  speaking, 
"in  the  fire."  When  its  construction  is 
done  and  the  industrial  development  has 
come,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  very  excellent; 
or  it  may  not 

Both  these  bonds  are  good  enough  securi- 
ties of  their  class.  This  particular  buyer, 
however,  got  them  from  the  wrong  kind  of 
a  dealer.  He  believed,  when  he  bought, 
that  the  companies  had  done  their  construc- 
tion, were  earning  money,  and  were  solidly 
established.  He  was  induced  to  regard  the 
bonds  as  "  investments,"  and  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  their  ultimate  value  depended  on 
certain  future  contingencies. 

He  should  have  received  with  each  of  them 
a  substantial  bonus  of  stock.  If  a  man 
when  he  buys  a  bond  assumes  some  of  the 
larger  risks  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  plant  or  of  a  railroad  or  of  any  other 
industry,  he  ought  to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  to  compensate  him  for  that  risk.  The 
theory  is  that,  since  the  stock  will  get  all  the 
profits  over  a  certain  limited  amount,  it  is 
supposed  to  carry  also  all  the  risk.  If  the 
bondholder  assumes  some  of  the  risk  he  also 
ought  to  get  some  of  the  profits,  if  there  be 
any. 

As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  New  York  the 
\isitor  is  holding  both  his  bonds;  but  he 
has  determined  that  hereafter  he  will  learn 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  bonds  he  buys. 
His  banker,  in  the  case  of  the  two  power 
bonds  and  the  one  industrial,  belongs  in  the 
third  or  fourth  class  of  retail  bond-dealers. 
He  filled  his  orders  by  taking  bonds  from  the 
big  retail  dealers,  keeping  a  small  amount 
of  cash  as  commission  and  putting  the 
"bonus"  in  his  pocket.  He  is  probably  not 
dishonest;  but  his  customers  always  pay  high 
for  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

This  buyer,  like  many  thousands  of  others 
all  over  the  country,  is  just  learning  how  to 
buy  public-utility  bonds.  A  "  public  utility" 
is  a  bond  that  represents  the  property  and 
good-will  of  a  company  organized  to  supply 
service  to  the  public.  It  may  be  gas,  elec- 
tric-light, water,  street  transportation,  power, 
or  even  heat    It  is  to-day  die  biggest  active 


class  of  securities  for  the  people  outside 
of  the  standard  railroad  bonds  and  possibly 
real-estate  mortgages. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  most  conservative  of 
the  banking  houses  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  sold  such  bonds  only  with 
much  hesitation.  They  were  new  in  those 
days.  Now  everybody  handles  them.  You 
can  buy  them  from  the  most  hide-bound 
banking  houses  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  very  best  banking  houses 
in  the  bond  business  now  make  most  of  their 
profits  out  of  such  bonds  and  deal  in  the 
standard  old  railroad  bonds  more  as  an 
advertisement  than  anything  else. 

Naturally  the  prejudice  against  public- 
utility  bonds  dies  hard;  but  it  is  dying, 
and  it  ought  to  die.  Many  of  the  street- 
railway  and  electric-light  bonds  of  ten 
years  ago  —  called  speculative  at  that 
time  —  are  already  underlying  bonds,  with 
millions  of  other  bonds  and  paid-in 
stock  now  standing  behind  them.  These 
old  bonds  are  very  good  securities.  A 
man  who  owns  them  may  be  very  com- 
fortable indeed  and  never  worry  about  his 
interest  payments. 

Right  now  there  are  dozens  of  issues  of 
power  and  electric-light  bonds  sold  to  the 
public.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  estab- 
lished class;  but  most  of  them  are  in  their 
early  stages.  A  buyer  should  discriminate 
very  carefully.  If  he  has  the  right  kind  of 
a  banker  he  will  get  a  fair  judgment  from 
him;  for  an  honest  banker  does  not  sell  bonds 
on  a  plant  under  construction  as  if  they  were 
bonds  of  finished  projects.  He  points  out 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  plant  is  fin- 
ished. He  tells  how  many  factories  are  ready 
to  buy  power.  He  tells  how  many  other 
factories  are  going  to  be  built  —  so  far  as  he 
knows.  He  does  not  talk  wildly  and  with 
enthusiasm  about  future  customers  for  the 
plant  as  though  they  were  already  standing 
around  with  signed  contracts,  waiting  only 
for  the  electric  current. 

The  main  thing  in  making  this  kind  of  an 
investment  is  to  "buy  right."  You  can 
buy  standard  railroad  bonds  from  a  bucket 
shop,  if  you  like,  provided  you  pay  cash. 
You  can  sell  them,  if  you  ever  wish  to, 
through  any  banker  you  happen  to  meet  — 
provided,  again,  you  see  that  you  g£t  tat 
money  rifc\v\  awa\ .   ^a\V  \\  ^<a>>\  \*xi  ^>SS3*k.- 
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utility  bonds  from  "any-old-firm"  you  will 
search  the  world  in  vain  for  somebody  to  sell 
them  for  you  after  the  u  any-old-firm  "  has 
disappeared,  or  moved  on  to  another  section 
of  the  country,  or  taken  all  your  money  that 
it  thinks  it  can  get.  You  may  then  hear 
the  well-worn  phrase:  "We  are  not  bidding. 
We  are  selling  the  bonds,  not  buying  them." 

Ordinary  common  sense  will  guide  the 
buyer  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  railroad 
bond  field.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  5  per  cent, 
on  his  investments  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  I  should  pick  out  for 
him  the  public-utility  bonds  of  the  better 
classes.  They  are  safer  than  second  or 
third  mortgages  of  the  weaker  railroad  com- 
panies, and  you  have  to  go  quite  a  way  down 
the  railroad  list,  these  days,  to  get  5  per  cent, 
on  your  investments. 

In  return  for  the  higher  rate,  you  ought  to 
understand  that  you  have  to  sacrifice  one 
of  two  things:  safety  of  principal  and  inter- 
est, or  quick  marketability. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  rather  give 
up  some  of  the  quick  marketability  of  the 


listed  bond  than  to  give  up  safety.  In  the 
public-utility  field  —  the  better  classes  of 
such  bonds  —  you  give  up  only  a  certain 
part  of  the  marketability.  Most  of  the 
reputable  houses  that  handle  such  bonds 
provide  also  a  fairly  good  market  for  them, 
and  are  willing  to  take  them  back,  in  nor- 
mal times,  at  a  regular  market  price. 

Further  down  the  list,  you  get  a  still 
larger  income,  less  marketability,  and,  in 
many  cases,  less  safety.  Still  further  down, 
you  leave  the  investment  field  entirely  and 
get  a  purely  speculative  bond  that  cannot 
be  sold  and  that  has  little  guaranty  of  safety, 
no  matter  how  good  its  speculative  chances 
may  be. 

Don't  forget  our  visitor's  simile  of  the 
bricks  that  are  still  "in  the  fire."  If  you 
buy  bricks  before  they  are  finished,  or  bonds 
on  plants  that  have  their  destiny  yet  to  work 
out,  be  sure  you  get  them  at  prices  or  under 
conditions  that  insure  you  something  to 
balance  your  risk;  and  don't  whine  if  you 
have  to  wait  for  a  while  for  the  fire  to  cool 
down.  C.  M.  K. 


IS  YOUR   BANK  VAULT  REALLY 

INSURED? 


IN  THE  year  1909,  107  American 
banks  were  the  \ictims  of  hold-ups 
and  burglaries,  and  the  money  loss 
was  $159,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  every  banker  to  discover  whether 
or  not  his  vaults  are  really  insured  against 
violence.  Most  bankers  carry  insurance, 
and  will  answer  off-hand  that  they  are  well 
protected.     But  are  they? 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  bank-rob- 
bery incident  in  recent  history  will  serve  best 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  burglary  jx>licy 
locked  up  somewhere  is  not  always  a  real 
insurance  against  bank  loss. 

The  bank  cashier  in  a  Kentucky  town  was 
a  friend  of  the  central  telephone  operator. 
The  operator  wished  to  fake  his  sweet- 
heart to  a  village  party,  and  he  asked 
the  cashier  to  come  up  and   take  charge 


during  the  early  evening.  The  cashier 
locked  up  the  bank,  went  upstairs  to 
the  telephone  exchange,  and  became,  fro 
tern,  a  telephone  operator.  A  friend 
dropped  in.  Along  about  ten  p.  if.  the 
operator  came  back,  and  the  three  friends 
sat  and  talked. 

Two  men  came  through  the  door,  wear- 
ing masks.  At  the  point  of  a  revolver,  the 
three  unlucky  friends  lined  up  against  the 
wall,  and  one  of  the  intruders  went  through 
the  pockets  of  the  cashier.  He  found  the 
key  of  the  bank.  The  other  two  men  were 
then  bound  and  gagged.  The  cashier  was 
forced  to  conduct  the  robbers  to  the  bank, 
open  the  doors,  find  a  lamp,  and  light  it 
The  vault  door  was  opened  in  a  similar 
way.  The  safe  stood  exposed  to  view.  It 
was  guarded  by  a  combination  lock,  not 
the  more  modern  time-lock. 
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vf  told  the  cashier  to  open  it.  He 
Ted.  They  made  initial  preparations 
w  it  open,  proposing  to  use  the  body 
cashier  as  a  pad  to  deaden  the  noise 
\  explosion.  The  cashier  thought  it 
and  decided  to  meet  the  demand, 
pened  the  safe.  Several  thousand 
\  in  cash  and  specie  rewarded  the  raid. 
obbers  bound  and  gagged  the  cashier 
ft  him  upstairs,  with  his  two  compan- 
to  meditate  upon  the  stirring  events 
evening.    They  got  away  with  the 

bank,  of  course,  put  in  a  claim  for 


had  paid  premiums  for.  They  took  it  into 
court  to  find  out. 

The  judge  in  the  circuit-court  found  for 
the  bank.  He  held  that  the  robbers  had 
used  both  force  and  tools,  as  provided  in  the 
contract.  They  had  applied  force  to  the 
cashier  to  make  him  open  the  doors;  and 
the  cashier  himself  was  the  "tool"  of  the 
robbers! 

Somewhat  astonished,  but  thankful  that 
the  cashier  was  not  also  considered  an 
explosive,  the  insurance  company  took  an 
appeal.  The  higher  courts  were  more 
literal    The  ultimate  decision  was  to  the 
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irance.  The  company  met  the  de- 
>y  citing  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 
bank,  it  appeared,  was  insured 
:  loss  "  in  consequence  of  the  felonious 
ticm  of  money  and  securities  from  the 
f  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
lade  entry  into  such  safe  by  the  use 
s  or  explosives  directly  thereupon," 
ainst  loss  by  robbery  or  hold-up  pro- 
bat  at  the  time  the  regular  force  of 
ik  was  at  work  in  the  bank. 
tty,  it  seemed,  these  provisions  did 
pqr  to  the  case  in  point  The  bank 
however,  wanted  to  know  what  they 


effect  that  the  bank  could  not  recover,  as  the 
contract  evidently  meant  to  specify  the  use 
of  "burglar's  tools  or  explosives,"  and  not 
duress  applied  to  a  man.  The  case  stirred 
up  the  banking  world  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  The  Journal  oj  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  made  it  the  basis  of 
a  propaganda  for  a  new  form  of  burglary 
policy  that  would  really  cover  a  few  of  the 
losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  burglars. 

In  most  of  the  up-to-date  burglary  policies 
issued  to  banks  to-day,  there  is  a  new  clause 
covering  such  hold-ups  as  the,  crc«:  ^fc»^.  "^ 
recorded  \iexc.    TYvs.  ^tccwxhsl  V*  <aas5^  ^ 
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policy,  however,  is  higher  than  for  a  policy 
without  it,  if  the  bank  is  not  equipped  with 
a  time- lock.  Similarly  there  are  many 
policies  written  to-day  by  standard  com- 
panies that  cover  losses  by  daylight  hold-up, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  staff 
may  be  out  of  the  bank.  Since  it  is  a  matter 
of  simple  common  sense  to  figure  that  rob- 
bers raiding  a  bank  in  broad  daylight  would 
be  most  likely  to  choose  the  hour  when  there 
are  fewest  men  in  the  bank,  the  utter  folly 
of  failing  to  get  a  policy  that  offers  this  safe- 
guard should  be  evident  to  anyone. 

Yet  there  arc  thousands  of  banks  all  over 
this  country  that  are  paying  insurance  pre- 
miums to-day  on  policies  that  guard  against 
nothing  except  "entry  by  tools  or  explo- 
sives," or  hold-up  while  the  whole  force  is  at 
work.  Is  your  bank  one  of  them?  Why 
not  look  up  the  policy  and  find  out? 

Here  is  a  tale  of  the  Middle  West  that 
ought  to  make  some  people  think:  The 
directors  of  a  new  bank  instructed  the 
cashier  to  get  burglary  insurance  on  the 
vault  and  safe  and  contents.  He  knew  very 
little  about  bank  insurance,  or  any  other 
kind.  He  called  up  his  friend,  the  local 
insurance  agent,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  could  get  it.  Few  bank  policies  ever 
passed  through  this  agent's  hands;  but  he 
wrote  to  the  company  here  presented,  and 
finally  turned  up  with  a  list  of  questions 
about  the  equipment  and  safeguards  of  the 
bank. 

The  cashier  went  around  with  a  tape- 
measure,  filled  in  the  blanks  that  asked  for 
sizes,  and  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  in 
that  line.  The  blanks  concerning  the 
equipment  did  not  bother  him.  A  certain 
door  was  hard,  and  shone  like  polished  steel. 
It  went  into  the  list  as  "solid  steel." 

When,  a  few  months  later,  the  bank  was 
entered  and  robbed,  with  all  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  force  and  violent  entry, 
the  cashier  felt  quite  comfortable.  The 
bank  filed  its  claim  for  recovery.  The 
insurance  company  sent  a  man  to  look  over 
the  place,  armed  with  the  list  of  questions 
and  the  cashier's  answers. 

When  he  came  to  that  "solid-steel"  door 
he  smiled,  and  presently  went  away,  quite 
happy.  Then  the  bank  received  a  letter 
from  the  company  to  the  effect  that  liability 
was  denied  because  the   alleged  door  of 


solid  steel  was  merely  a  fireproof  door  d 
polished  sheet-iron  filled  with  concrete 
and  offered  no  resistance  to  the  burglars  ai 
all.  The  cashier  looked  at  it,  and  learned 
something  about  doors  and  buiglaiy  insur- 
ance all  at  the  same  time. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  was  a 
larger  lesson.  His  particular  policy,  he 
found,  was  voided  by  the  mistakes  he  had 
made.  Other  policies,  he  discovered,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  such  mistakes  the 
policy  is  not  voided,  but  only  partially 
voided.  The  policy  still  holds  good  for  as 
much  insurance  as  would  have  been  obtained 
for  the  same  premium  if  the  true  description 
had  been  given. 

It  cost  this  particular  bank  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  find  out  what  a  real  burglary- 
insurance  policy  is.  It  ought  to  cost  veiy 
little.  The  records  of  the  companies  are 
well  known  among  the  insurance  agents 
and  brokers  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  no 
defense  to  plead  ignorance  or  innocence 
as  an  excuse  after  a  burglary. 

"I  thought  that  I  was  insured/9  said  a 
bank  president,  who  was  a  victim  in  1906, 
"  but  I  found  out  that  I  was  merely  a  con- 
tributor to  the  dividend  fund  of  an  insur- 
ance company." 

Actually,  he  was  not  liable  to  his  depos- 
itors or  his  stockholders  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  terms  of  his  policy;  but 
morally  he  was  guilty  of  "contributory 
negligence"  in  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
$2, 000-odd  met  with  by  his  bank. 

This  article  is  not  an  essay  on  bank 
burglary.  It  does  not  pretend  to  list  the 
ways  in  which  a  bank-burglary  policy  may 
be  voided,  evaded,  or  partially  invalidated. 
All  that  it  aims  to  do  is  to  raise  in  the  mind 
of  every  bank  officer  into  whose  hands  it 
falls  the  simple  question: 

"  Is  my  vault  really  insured?" 

If  you  are  not  dead  sure,  after  you  have 
dug  your  policy  out  of  the  safe  place  where 
you  put  it  without  reading  it  when  it  came 
to  you,  write  to  an  intelligent  insurance 
broker,  or  to  one  of  the  bigger  agencies  that 
handle  policies  of  many  companies  —  or, 
if  you  like,  to  The  World's  Work.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  find  out  before  you  ait 
numbered  with  the  victims  when  the  new 
detective  agency  makes  its  report  next 
September. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SCENES  OF  WHICH  MR  TAFT  IS  THE  CENTRE  AS  HE  BUS- 
IES HIMSELF  AT  HIS  BIG  JOB -TEMPERAMENT  OF  THE  MAN  REVEALED  IN 
CROWDED  DAYS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  — HOW,  BELIEVING  HIMSELF  MISUNDER- 
STOOD  BY   THE   PEOPLE,   A  SINCERE   PRESIDENT   SMILES   AND   GOES   HIS   WAY 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

(AUTHOK  or  "A  WEEK  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE   WITH  THEODORE  EOOSEVELT") 


IT  doesn't  look  like  work.  It  is  done 
so  smilingly,  with  such  unfailing  good 
humor,  such  alacrity,  such  a  spring 
of  welcome  toward  each  new  phase  of  the 
job  as  it  presents  itself,  that  you  say  to 
yourself  "The  man  is  at  play." 

He  isn't,  quite.  Later,  you  come  to  know 
that  he  feels,  feels  keenly,  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office;  that  he  grieves,  grieves  deeply, 
over  the  misapprehensions  which  somehow 
have  fallen  upon  his  best  endeavors;  that 
sometimes  he  even  doubts  his  fitness  for  a 
post  which  seems  to  require  not  so  much 
a  concern  to  serve  as  a  vulgar  eagerness  to 
please.  There  are  episodes  every  day  that 
distress  him;  a  man  of  instinctive  sympathy, 
he  takes  much  to  heart  the  individual  trage- 
dies that  he  is  constantly  appealed  to 
interpose  in,  like  a  remedial  Fate.  There 
are  things,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  which  it  must 
sadden  him  to  have  to  refuse.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  to  anger  him,  that  do  anger 
him;  when  he  hears  ascribed  to  him  motives 
which  he  couldn't  possibly  harbor  for  a 
second,  there  mounts,  I  think,  in  the  Taft 
breast  a  hot  anger  that  a  less  virile  man 
couldn't  feel. 

Yet  he  is  good-humored  always,  sunny 
always.  His  cheerfulness  —  this  is  very 
clear,  after  a  while  —  is  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  good  conscience.  His  is  a  nature  which 
has  disciplined  itself  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  without  regard 
to  praise  or  blame. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  observing  President  Taft  at  his  work. 
During  the  greater  part  of  a  busy  week,  the 
President  allowed  me  to  sit  by  his  side  in 
his  office  at  the  White  House  while  he 
received  visitors  and  y transacted  business. 


Inevitably  I  was  witness  to  a  succession  of 
scenes  which  were  not  merely  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  themselves,  but  were 
amazingly  revealing  as  to  the  compelling 
motives  of  the  chief  actor  in  them.  The 
revelation  was  such  that  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  President  should  object  to  its  being 
imparted  to  the  public.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  man 
who  underrates  publicity,  though  publicity 
could  do  much  for  him.  He  will  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  whether  his  visitor  tells  or 
does  not  tell  what  he  saw  —  indifferent 
whether  the  telling  be  sympathetic  or  critical. 

IN  THE   PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 

The  setting  is  one  of  more  dignity  than 
any  previous  President  has  enjoyed.  The 
executive  offices  have  been  generously  en- 
larged. There  are  commodious  waiting 
rooms  and  ample  lobbies.  The  President's 
private  office  is  now  an  oval  chamber  in 
olive-green  and  white,  with  some  archi- 
tectural grace  marking  the  Georgian 
fireplace,  the  windows  (their  curtains 
embroidered  with  the  national  arms  and 
crest),  and  four  doors  —  which  invariably 
puzzle  callers  unfamiliar  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  place.  On  the  walls  are  just 
two  pictures:  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, outraging  taste  in  a  garish  gilt  frame, 
and  a  painting  of  President  Taft's  father, 
looking  like  the  mellow  statesman  that 
he  was.  Half  encircling  the  room  are  set-in 
bookcases,  the  eight  doors  of  which  reflect 
eight  images  of  gesticulating  Congressmen. 
An  echo  inhabits  the  chamber  —  as  often 
is  the  case  with  oval  rooms  —  frequently 
conveying  the  whispers  of  cautious  visitors 
in  megaphone  utterance  to  ears  thirty 
feet  away. 
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The  President  would  be  satisfied  to  see 
his  visitors  in  a  public  whispering  gallery, 
but  most  of  them  think  that  they  have 
private  and  confidential  communications 
to  make,  and  some  now  and  then  succeed 
in  luring  him  to  the  adjoining  Cabinet 
Room,  through  the  open  door  of  which  the 
President's  voice  is  heard  speaking  more 
loudly  than  ever.  Mr.  Taft  has  never 
learned  to  whisper.  For  the  most  part,  he 
gives  audience  sitting  at  his  desk  or  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  expression 
"gives  audience"  may  not  be  a  republican 
one,  but  it  best  describes  what  the  President 
does.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  good  listener.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  accomplishments  —  lay  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  President  gets  up  about  seven  o'clock. 
He  exercises,  breakfasts,  reads  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
glances  at  the  first  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Sun.  At  9.30  or  10  o'clock 
he  walks  by  his  private  passage  to  the 
executive  offices. 

On  his  desk  the  President  finds  a  list  of 
his  appointments  for  the  day,  the  letters 
which  demand  immediate  personal  attention, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  newspapers.  On 
top  always  lies  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier;  the  President  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  pungent  style  of  Mr.  Hemphill,  who 
is  just  taking  charge  of  a  Richmond  paper, 
Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  great  newspaper  reader, 
but  what  papers  he  does  read  he  reads  in 
their  original  state.  No  clippings  are  sub- 
mitted to  him. 

The  morning  letters  rarely  number  more 
than  a  dozen.  He  disposes  of  them  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  dictates  swiftly,  steadily, 
his  eyes  on  the  floor,  never  changing  a  word. 
Mr.  Taft  used  to  hesitate,  correct,  and 
revise  a  good  deal,  especially  when  dictating 
speeches.  He  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
making  his  first  dictation  generally  final. 
For  one  letter  which  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  President,  answers  ten.  But  the 
President  signs  nothing,  except  purely  formal 
notes,  which  he  has  not  himself  composed. 

THE   GENERAL   LEVEE 

The  first  appointments  are  fixed  for  ten 
o'clock.  For  a  few  minutes  before  that 
hour,  however,  the  doors  are  opened  for 


a  general  reception.  At  this  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  people  pass  rapidly  through 
the  office.  Each  has  a  grasp  of  the  Prea- 
dent's  hand  and  a  word. 

It  is  a  case  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  They  come  from  every  state  of  the 
Union,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
scious of  an  experience  to  be  ever  remem- 
bered and  to  talk  of.  Those  from  the 
South  and  West,  in  particular,  are  mani- 
festly exalted  with  patriotic  sentiments  as 
they  clasp  the  warm  hand  and  look  into  the 
sunny  eyes.     Everybody  goes  off  •mniw^ 

4 'Not  ninety,  surely  1"  exclaimed  the 
President  as  he  greeted  a  venerable  gentle- 
woman whose  son  had  mentioned  her  age. 

"No,  I  shall  be  ten  years  younger  from 
this  hour,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder. 

Behind  her  come  a  group  of  half  a  dona 
nice-looking  schoolboys  from  Philadelphia. 
They  tell  the  President  that  they  are  "doing 
the  sights  of  Washington." 

"Go  to  the  Capitol,  young  gentlemen," 
the  President  advises.  "Sit  in  the  galleiy 
a  while  and  listen.  You  will  hear  debates 
on  great  subjects,  and  you  will  see  —  well, 
I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  that  you  will  see 
what  one  of  your  Philadelphia  citizens, 
Wayne  MacVcagh,  used  to  say  might  be 
seen  there.  Mr.  MacVeagh  used  in  this 
connection  to  recite  the  instruction  given 
by  Count  Oxenstern  when  he  sent  his  son 
out  on  'the  grand  tour':  'Go,  my  son/  he 
said,  'and  observe  with  what  lack  of  wisdom 
the  States  of  the  world  are  governed.99' 
The  President's  smile  neutralized  the  ap- 
parent bitterness  of  the  remark. 

Travelers  from  Europe,  authors  with 
books  to  leave,  clergymen  and  editors, 
young  ladies'  schools,  have  their  swift 
turns.  "What  building  is  this?"  stage- 
whispers  a  pretty  miss.  Poor  child!  She 
has  been  dragged  about  her  country's  capital 
till  she  doesn't  know  the  White  House  from 
the  Census  Bureau.  A  Negro  thanks  the 
President  effusively  for  a  speech  he  had 
made  the  night  before  at  a  meeting  to  raise 
funds  for  Wilberforce  University.  The 
President  is  curious  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
collection.  "  Consid'able,  sah,  consid'able," 
was  the  noncommittal  answer.  "I  sup- 
pose that  means  you  got  your  hat  back, 
anyhow,"  laughed  the  big  patron. 
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As  a  rule,  ten  minutes  sees  the  public 
procession  disposed  of  and  the  doors  closed, 
to  open  only  for  those  favored  ones  for 
whom  engagements  have  been  made. 

ENTER   ALDRICH  AND  BOUTELL 

The  day  begins  with  Senator  Lodge, 
who  comes  to  report  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator 
Beveridge  is  on  hand  early  —  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  always  comes  early. 
Senator  Aldrich  is  closeted  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  minute  and  a  half;  he  assures 
the  President  that  the  Administration  Inter- 
state Commerce  Bill  will  be  given  the 
right-of-way  the  minute  that  appropriations 
are  disposed  of.  Senator  Smoot  follows 
him;  he  wants  a  little  advice  about  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  and  which 
the  Administration  is  willing  to  accept. 
Then  comes  Representative  Boutell  of 
Illinois. 

"Ho,  Boanerges  of  Protection !"  is  the 
greeting  he  gets.  And  the  Apostle  of 
Protection  begins  a  harangue  on  the  beauties 
of  the  Payne  Tariff.  Those  were  beautiful 
figures,  he  says,  triumphant  figures,  that 
he  had  prepared  for  the  President,  setting 
forth  the  benefits  vouchsafed  the  country 
by  this  great  work  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  wants  to  submit  some  other  figures  — 
an  analysis  of  the  reductions  made  by  the 
new  law  without  considering  silks  and 
liquors.  He  calls  the  President's  attention 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
It  is  all  due  to  their  advertisers,  particularly 
the  department  stores.  These  embodiments 
of  iniquity  won't  allow  the  Chicago  papers 
to  publish  an  honest  statement  about  the 
tariff.  One  Chicago  correspondent  pre- 
pared and  sent  in  a  true  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Law,  showing 
it  to  be  the  most  scientific,  just,  and  benef- 
icent revenue  act  ever  passed.  His  dis- 
patch was  returned,  and  he  was  instructed 
to  send  what  his  newspaper  wanted,  and 
nothing  else.    So  says  Mr.  Boutell. 

The  Illinois  Congressman  impresses  it 
on  the  President  that  Chicago  needs  a  lesson 
from  headquarters.  The  President  is  going 
out;  won't  he  give  Chicago  the  straight 
goods?  Mr.  Boutell  knows  what  the 
straight  goods  is:  "  We  Republicans  must 
stand  by  the  tariff  settlement;  it  would  be 


traitorous  to  apologize  for  it  in  any  par- 
ticular. It  is  ours,  and  we  must  be  proud 
of  it.  It  is  the  best  revenue  producer  ever 
put  on  the  statute  books.  The  cost  of 
living  is  a  result  of  our  national  prosperity. 
The  tariff  has  not  caused  it.  It  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon.  The  country  never 
enjoyed  such  prosperity,  and  it  is  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Republican  tariff 
that  did  it." 

Thus  are  the  not-unfamiliar  echoes  awak- 
ened by  the  Son  of  Thunder. 

President  Taft  is  a  good  listener,  even 
when  he  does  not  need  to  be  convinced. 

CONFERRING   WITH   CONGRESSMEN 

President  Taft  is  keenly  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  With  Senators  and 
Representatives  he  freely  discusses  the 
measures  under  consideration.  At  this 
moment  the  Railroad  Bill  is  the  centre  of 
legislative  interest.  Several  Senators  call 
for  enlightenment  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  the  Administration's  willingness 
to  accept  amendments.  Mr.  Taft  makes 
it  clear  that  he  is  not  insisting  on  the  bill  in 
detail.  He  listens  carefully  to  criticisms;  in 
two  cases  he  refers  Senators  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  draughting  of  proposed 
amendments.  No,  he  wouldn't  particularly 
oppose  a  proposition  to  lodge  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Court,  the  power  to  order  publications  of 
rates;  he  does  insist  that  the  classification 
feature  be  retained. 

One  Senator,  suggesting  an  amendment, 
remarks:  "This  could  do  no  harm,  and 
would  satisfy  a  certain  public  sentiment." 

Mr.  Taft  takes  fire.  With  immense 
vehemence  he  answers: 

"I  will  do  nothing  to  satisfy  public 
sentiment  The  bill  may  be  altered  to 
make  it  more  effective,  but  I  will  have 
none  of  any  provision  worked  in  to  pacify 
anybody.  I  am  away  past  that.  When 
I  learn  I've  stirred  up  a  new  sort  of  criti- 
cism or  a  new  set  of  critics,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
gleeful  satisfaction!" 

CONFESSIONS   OF   A   PRESIDENT 

This  is  a  note  which  you  hear  again  and 
again.  We  have  to  do  with  a  President 
who  has  but  out  cooKftxtt*  oxsfc  \xnr8C\s*..  ss^r. 
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thought  —  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
resents  instantly  and  angrily  any  suggestion 
that  he  temporize  with  public  sentiment. 
Public  sentiment  as  it  reaches  Washington 
seems  to  him  a  thing  unstable  and  artificial. 
In  newspaper  criticism  he  takes  no  stock. 
He  puts  his  trust  in  the  good  friends  around 
him  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
integrity.  He  has  come  —  it  is  no  secret 
that  President  Taft  has  come  —  to  despair 
of  popular,  applause  or  even  of  popular 
understanding. 

Here  is  a  visitor  who  urges  a  campaign 
of  publicity;  he  tells  the  President  that 
all  the  country  needs  to  bring  it  to  his 
side  again  is  a  knowledge  of  his  views  and 
his  purposes.  The  President  could  if  he 
would  command  a  far  greater  volume  of 
publicity  than  can  his  enemies.  He  ought 
to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Insurgents, 
give  the  public  the  facts,  beat  a  call  to  arms 
in  defence  of  causes  which  might  be  lost 
because  of  the  treason  of  the  very  men  who 
are  shouting  loudest  for  them. 

President  Taft  says  in  substance: 

"What's  the  use?  I  have  resigned  my- 
self to  misunderstanding.  I  don't  say  that 
I'm  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  but  1 
have  ceased  to  count  on  it  or  hope  for  it. 
I  must  wait  for  time  and  the  results  of  my 
labors  to  vindicate  me.  They  will  do  so. 
I  have  a  profound  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
people.  Their  final  judgment  will  be  right. 
But  it  will  not  be  given  till  the  results  are 
clear  —  as  they  will  be. 

"I  don't  want  any  forced  or  any  manu- 
factured sentiment  in  my  favor.  Besides, 
I  don't  believe  that  anything  I  could  do  or 
say  would  contribute  in  the  least  to  enlighten 
the  public  or  to  change  its  view.  I  simply 
can't  do  that  sort  of  thing,  anyhow.  That 
isn't  my  method.  They  who  know  me 
know  the  single-minded  purpose  of  my 
efforts  for  good  laws  and  good  administra- 
tion, and  they  know  the  hypocritical  nature 
of  most  of  the  enmity  my  measures  are 
meeting  with.  But  I  can't  undertake  to 
enter  into  long  explanations,  which  would 
do  no  good  anyhow. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  and  am 
going  to  do.  I  have  three  more  years  in 
which  to  give  the  country  the  very  best 
service  I  know  how  to  give  it,  in  my  own 
way.    There  isn't  going  to  be  much  said 


just  now,  but  there  are  going  to  be 
done,  before  the  country  gets  through  with 
me,  that  ought  to  insure  a  final  judgment 
that  I  won't  be  ashamed  of." 

"Surely  more  than  three  yean,  Mr. 
President,"  interjected  the  visitor.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  serve  the 
country  a  second  term.  The  understanding 
will  come  long  before  the  first  term  is  over." 

Mr.  Taft  seemed  to  reject  the  idea  in- 
stantly and  decisively. 

"No,  three  more  years." 

INSURGENTS   AND    MAGAZINES 

President  Taft  is  amazingly  frank  in  the 
expression  of  his  views  regarding  measures 
and  men  and  regarding  his  own  aims.  It 
is  a  fact  that  no  President  of  recent  yean 
has  been  so  little  known  as  to  his  real 
personality  and  purposes.  Yet  no  one  has 
been  readier  "to  give  himself  away"  to 
all  and  sundry  who  approach  him.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  as  the  country  looks  at  him 
from  afar,  is  no  little  of  an  enigma.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  seen  and  talked  to,  is  as  plain 
as  day. 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  him  he 
believes  is  unjust,  uncharitable,  or  unin- 
formed. He  does  not  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents the  country's  sober  thoughts.  He  is 
certain  that  it  doesn't  represent  what  the 
country  will  think  when  his  record  is  com- 
plete. The  burden  of  his  thought  is  that 
the  honesty  and  the  wisdom  of  his  intentions 
will  be  so  fully  vindicated  by  results  that 
criticism  will  grow  ashamed  and  silent 
He  felt  when  he  took  up  the  tariff  that  he 
would  be  visited  with  wrath  as  soon  as  any 
bill,  no  matter  what,  was  made  law.  Mr. 
Taft  believes  that  the  activities  of  certain 
of  the  Insurgents,  in  Senate  and  House, 
have  but  one  reason  —  namely,  to  embar- 
rass and  to  harass  him.  He  believes  the  only 
result  will  be  to  frustrate,  or  at  least  to  delay, 
legislation  and  to  give  the  Democrats  the 
next  House. 

Talking  with  more  than  one  visitor,  the 
President  expressed  himself  very  freely  on 
the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Mr.  Taft  does  not  accept 
this  criticism  as  sincerely  made.  He  attri- 
butes the  antagonism  of  the  magazine 
writers  chiefly  to  the  demand  for  muck- 
rake copy.    He  feels  it  the  more  keenly 
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because  the  magazines  are  the  recipients 
of  what  he  calls  a  subsidy  from  the  Post- 
office  Department.  It  appears  to  him 
gross  ingratitude  for  the  periodical  press 
to  attack  the  Government  which  annually 
contributes  millions  of  dollars  to  its  support. 
Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  purposes, 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  understand  how 
persons  so  well  informed  as  are  the  political 
writers  for  the  magazines  and  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  daily  papers  can  impugn  his 
motives  or  give  to  political  news  the  repre- 
sentations which  he  reads  in  the  press. 

AS  TO   SPEAKER   CANNON 

To  a  visitor  who  begged  the  President  to 
give  the  country  some  assurance  respecting 
his  attitude  toward  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  Taft  replied: 

44 1  don't  think  anything  that  I  could  say 
would  persuade  the  country  to  understand 
me  in  this  matter.  What  I  am  anxious 
about,  anyhow,  is  not  to  be  understood,  but 
to  get  the  work  done  that  I  want  done.  I 
suppose  the  public  imagines  that  when  I 
want  to  put  a  measure  through  Congress, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  send  across  to  the  Capitol 
and  say  so.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  I  have 
to  use  what  influence  I  possess  in  the  way 
that  promises  best.  I  have  to  use  the 
machinery  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cannon  is 
the  head  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  the  head  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  have  to  work  by  means  of  the 
organization  and  of  its  head.  I  have  need 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  votes  of  the 
organization,  just  as  I  may  have  need  of 
the  Insurgents. 

"When  the  country  gets  through  with 
me,  perhaps  it  will  understand  that.  Mean- 
while, I  just  go  ahead  in  my  own  way. 

"As  for  the  Cannon  question,  it  will 
settle  itself.  I  don't  concern  myself  much 
about  it.  1  have  other  things  to  think 
about."  (All  this  was  said  before  the  Con- 
gressional revolution  of  March  18th.) 

Those  about  President  Taft  have  under- 
stood perfectly  his  attitude  toward  the 
Speaker.  He  has  treated  him  with  con- 
sideration because  he  has  been  a  power  in 
Congress  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Government  He  believes  that  he 
has  been  too  promiscuously  abused.  But 
he  probably  hopes  that  his  term  as  Speaker 


will  end  with  the  present  Congress.  He  is 
not  responsible  for  Mr.  Cannon's  position, 
and  he  believes  that  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
alleged  abuses  of  the  Speakership  lies 
with  the  Congress  and  not  with  the  Execu- 
tive. The  President  has  felt  that  his 
business  with  Congress  was  not  to  reform 
it,  but  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  legislation 
that  he  could. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  White  House, 
the  President  expressed  himself  as  hopeful 
that  the  chief  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  him  to  Congress  would  go  through. 
His  programme  at  this  time  included  acts 
to  regulate  issuing  of  injunctions  without 
notice;  to  authorize  the  President  to  make 
temporary  withdrawals  of  areas  of  public 
lands;  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certificates 
against  the  reclamation  fund;  to  establish 
postal  savings  banks;  to  amend  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  and  to  confer  separate 
statehood  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

"Jim"  Watson,  late  Republican  whip 
in  the  House  and  later  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Indiana,  came  in  one 
day  to  confer  on  party  conditions  in  the 
Hoosier  State,  and  casually  imparted  his 
emphatic  conviction  that  Arizona  would 
send  two  Democratic  Senators  to  Washing- 
ton. He  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  the 
President's  faith  in  Secretary  Hitchcock's 
assurance  that  the  new  state  would  be 
Republican. 

With  his  Congressional  visitors  the  Presi- 
dent discusses  measures  as  one  man  with 
another.  His  manner  is  earnest  but  always 
pleasant,  his  personality  entirely  captivating. 
Those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Mr.  Taft 
on  the  platform  have  little  conception  of 
his  personal  winsomeness.  He  does  not 
drive;  he  draws.  The  atmosphere  about 
him  is  filled  with  sunlight  and  serenity. 
His  soul  is  as  open  as  his  eye  is  limpid  and 
clear.  In  him  speak  sincerity,  conscious- 
ness, and  indifference  to  everything  but 
what  he  regards  as  public  good.  His  zeal 
is  not  so  much  tempered  with  good  nature 
as  steadily  enforced  by  it. 

DEALING   WITH   CANDIDATES 

"I  entered  on  the  Presidency,"  the 
President  said,  as  he  discussed  with  General 
Streeter  the  possibility  of  finding  a  place 
for  somebody  liom  xoO^-ftatorak^ w  ^Aasss^r 
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shire,  "  I  entered  on  the  Presidency  under 
very  peculiar  conditions.  No  President 
was  ever  situated  quite  as  I  was  in  respect 
to  patronage.  Practically  all  the  appointees 
of  President  Roosevelt  were  as  much  friends 
of  mine  as  they  were  of  the  President  who 
appointed  them.  I  couldn't  ask  them  to 
step  down,  and  there  are  very  few  unsug- 
gested  resignations,  I  assure  you.  The 
result  is  that  I  have  had  few  chances  to 
make  appointments.  No  President,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  had  so  few  places  for  his  friends." 

Replying  to  a  criticism  of  an  appointment, 
the  President  remarked  somewhat  sadly, 
"I  am  afraid  I  am  not  suited  to  this  place. 
I  confess  I  can't  take  it  much  to  heart 
who  gets  a  collectorship  or  a  post-office. 
One  does  the  job  about  as  well  as  another, 
and  I  don't  seem  to  be  properly  weighed 
down  by  the  responsibility  of  having  to  make 
a  choice." 

In  the  filling  of  one  class  of  offices,  how- 
ever, President  Taft  is  thoroughly  interested. 
He  was  wrestling,  during  ray  week  in  Wash- 
ington, with  the  appointment  of  four  or 
five  Federal  Judges.  Delegations  and 
candidates  from  Texas,  northern  Ohio, 
Maryland,  come  and  go.  The  President 
impresses  it  upon  all  that  he  desires  and 
seeks  but  one  thing:  namely,  the  best  man 
who  can  be  found  and  persuaded  to  take 
the  place.  He  asks  many  direct  and  search- 
ing questions.  Does  the  suggested  candi- 
date stand  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
his  neighborhood  ?  Is  he  in  active  practice  ? 
What  are  the  facts  as  to  his  health  ?  What 
was  the  real  truth  about  this  or  another 
episode  of  his  career?  Is  he  a  college 
graduate?  (This  is  always  an  early  ques- 
tion.) A  man  of  general  culture,  breadth 
of  view  ? 

"  I  find  no  part  of  my  work  more  diffi- 
cult," the  President  said  to  me  at  the  close 
of  a  day  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the 
scrutiny  of  judicial  candidates,  "  than  this. 
It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  facts.  Friends  of 
candidates  always  put  their  eulogies  in 
general  terras.  When  I  ask  particular 
questions,  they  can't  answer;  they  don't 
know. 

14  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  Southern  candidates,  and  the  conditions 
are  peculiarly  hard  in  the  South.  Other 
things  being  equal,   naturally  I   want   to 


appoint  Republicans,  but  there  are 
districts    where    no    Republican    can    be 
found  of  quite  the  first  rank." 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  CORPORATION   LAWYER 

Two  men  from  northern  Ohio  have 
appointments  and  are  ushered  in  at  the 
same  moment.  A  doorkeeper  isn't  infal- 
lible. One  is  a  candidate,  the  other  a 
friend  of  a  rival  candidate.  I  suspect  it 
was  a  bit  of  Presidential  humor  which 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  circumstance 
till  they  were  seated  side  by  side  before  the 
Executive  desk.  At  all  events,  the  situatio 
inured  to  candor. 

I  observe  that  the  President  seems 
interested  in  what  the  friends  of  one  1 
date  say  about  the  other  aspirant  than 
what  they  say  regarding  the  man  they 
to  recommend. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Judge  * 
he  asks. 

"Never  heard  anything  against  him  cxci 
that  he  has  been  a  corporation  lawyer/* 

The  Taft  smile  slides  off  like  magic,  b 
the  Taft  eye  lights  up  wi{h  fire, 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  be  ?  and  why  should 
we  get  his  services  if  we  can,  and  take 
away  from  the  corporations  ? 

"There  is  a  lot  of  thoughtless  nonsens 
in  the  outcry  against  lawyers  because  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  employed  by  co 
porations.  Corporations  have  the  right, 
as  anybody  has,  to  employ  the  best  talent 
in  sight.  That  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  get  the  best  talent  for 
itself  if  it  can. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  lawyers:  those 
who  sell  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  their 
employers;  and  those  who  perform  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  duties  of  honest 
counsel  to  their  clients,  meanwhile  keeping 
their  own  independence  and  self-respect. 
their  own  opinions  as  citizens. 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  which  class  does 
your  man  belong  in  ?  Corporation  lawyer  or 
not,  is  he  an  honest  lawyer,  a  conscientious 
man,  a  good  citizen  of  independent  opinion 
and  liberal  outlook  on  life?" 

In  a  day  not  long  past,  the  war  veteran 
was  the  daily  hero  of  the  White  House 
procession.  The  sun  of  military  glory  has 
set.  To-day,  the  lawyer  is  the  man  who 
gets  the  best  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
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"uintry's     Cbkl     Magistrate.     There     arc 

plenty  of  them  who  come  to  get  it,  t»»o. 
horn    an    appearance 

me   Court   or   one   of   the 

Com:  Washington  gravi- 

tates  to  the  White   House  on  one   < 
or  another,  hut   r  se  he  wants  to 

yarn  or  two  with  "Judge  Tan/" 
new  pride  in  his 
profession;  usually  with  a  new  idea  or  two: 
the  need  of  a  general  code,  the  tragedy  of 
dilatory  justi 


la  the  enactment 
British  Parliament 

<  >nc   busy  morning    the    President    could 

not  refrain  from  devoting  halt  an  hour  to 
discourse  with  a  group  of  jud 

"i  envy  you gentlerru  ltd.  flThi 

of  taking  up  a  problem  with  absolute  indiffer- 
to  the  resu]  to  solve  it  on  Its 

whieh  only  a  jud 
lkI  envy  you.     I   wish  I   were  slill  in    the 
midst  oi  the  happ;  experiences  <>t"  mj  days 
on  the  Bench.    They  were  days 


THE  PRESIDE 

1 


tailed  on  i-i<>n 

with  the    curious 

ant    lav  prohibition 

«»f  the  sde  ol  liquor  in  the  Capitol,     He 

ied  u|>  on  thi 
ni  tttf  legal  ad\  iser  to  i 

SO  thai 

mi^ht 

with    the  bo<l  The 

I 


I     WORK 

fait 

would  be  called  hard  work.  Ven 
put  in  twelve  hours  of  unintcrruph 
Hut  I   m 

e&    I  did 
and  hoped  that  I  \  hut  rememl 

that  if  I  had  g  >ther 

who  would  correct  me.     So  I  let  liim 
r,  and  I  went  to  hoi." 

■ins,   wh«>   ha-  runic   in    great 
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l3ol3 


that  afternoon,  has  lime  to  iia  version 

of  th<  told  at  the  death  of  Senator 

Plan  n#    the  delivery    of   the 

York  state  delegation  to  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1888.  Mr.  Elkins  knows  what  did 
happen  better  than  any  other  living  man. 
The  ruddy-faced  and  bushy  browed  Duke 
of  West  Virginia  is  conscious  of  nothing 
humorous  in  the  detailing  in  the  White  House 
of  the  arrangements  which  made  Mr. 
Harrison  an  inhabitant  of  the  historic  mansion. 
A  Mr.  White  of  Kentucky  Mr.  White 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades   -  intro- 


pliotiifrepta  copyrighted  by  Ilvris  &  l*  inf.  Washington 

duced  by  Senator  Bradley  and  the  entire 
Kentucky  Republican  delegation,  wants  to 
be  appointed  Minister  to  Hayti. 

41  But  I  can't  do  that/'  responds  the 
President  "Mr,  Fumesa  is  as  abl 
minister  as  we  have  in  the  corps.  Yon 
know  Mr.  Furncss,  don't  you,  Mr.  White? 
He  is  a  colored  man,  and  you  wouldn't 
me  to  call  him  home  just  to  find  you 
a  place,  would  you,  nov 

Mr.  White's  wandering  that 

he  is  in  no  particular  anxiety  about  the  other 
colored  brother's  fate. 

not    designate    am  icular 
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Just  leave  it  it j  me.  I  had  ar: 
colored  man  in  here  a  while  ago  whom  1 
offered  to  send  as  Secretary  to  Liberia.  I h- 
didn't  accept,  and  that  is  open.  We  arc 
going  to  have  to  take  over  some  res; 
liility  about  Liberia,  and  1  shall  want  several 
of  your  race  to  #0  out  there.  We'll  find 
thin^.    I  haven't  forgotten  Kuntu< 

The    delegation's    spokesman    makes   a 
littlr  speed]  on  the  importance  oj 
frig   the   Republicans   of   the  state.     "Ken- 
tuck;  ou^ht   to  be   Republican/'   S< 

llcy  urges.    "There  arc  a  lot  of  good 
Negroes  in  Kentucky.     Everything  looked 
very  hopeful   until  this  t< 
came  w 

"Whafa     the     matter?"     inquires    the 
President. 

"Well,  they  brought  indictments 
a  lot  of  them.  They  didn't  use  force; 
they  just  persuaded  a  planter  to  unload 
his  tobacco  after  he  had  it  loaded  for  ship- 
ment, and  now  they've  indicted  them. 
There  are  one  hundred   thousand  of  these 

and    fifty    thousand    of 
them  an  Republicans.     [  don't  l\ 
the  result  will  he  for  us." 

The    L  latlghfi    loud    and    long. 

He  is  especially  interested  in  Republican 

progress  in   the  South  —  no   President  was 
ever    more    so  —  but    this   turn    of   alTairs 
trikea   him   funny.'1 

1  the  Ami  Trust  Law  is  beginnin 

work  both  ways!11  he  exclaims,  and  lets  the 

ituckians 

listurbing  condition  of 
affair  for   Dick  is  on  hand  to  talk 

it  over.     He  baa  a  set  of  memoranda  in  his 
hand      First,  there  is  thi 
RIBSter  at  Sandusky.     The  Pr<  hinks 

that  there  has  been  delay  enough;  he  touches 

a     button     and     dictates    a     note     to     the 
reneral,    mentioning   a    1 

I    will   send    this   name  in 
any    longer.     It     - 
pretty  well  n.M 

n\sm   Senator     Di 
ai<l    in     p  any    and    insuring 

Republican  triumph  in  Ohio,     It  I 

Wo     requites. 
I  hck 

the  state. 


lOfttt 


M*.  C    P   Tin 


A   P  HAL  OUTING  AT  A  BALL-GAME 


recession  of  <>rk  Congressmen 

great  deal  to  say  to  the  President. 

Y<>rk    stale   aiTairs   are   troubled  and 

troubling     "Things    are    in    a    hell    of   a 

[hs     the     Vi  lent     as     he 

Old    for   the    President    to   free 

himself 

i    Jones  of   Washington   gets  the 


President  into  the  Cabinet  Room  and 
the  appointment  as  a  United  Statc> 
District-Attorney  of  a  man  with  the  biblical, 
though  unauspicious,  nanu  of  Tain, 

Senator   Kean   of   New   Jersey    presents 

mimendation   for  the  appointment  of 

w   Jersey   man   as   Commissianci   to 

the   I  x]»f>sition  of  Arts  in  connection   with 
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THE    PRESIDENT 


WORK 


MR    AND  MRS    TAKT 
o.V  VACA1  rON 


D  M  >L  h  >R<  Jl 


the  Rome  celebration  of  191  1.  The  recom- 
mendation, which  come>  from  one  of  the 
editors  of    The   Outlook,   is   written   on   the 

teller  head  of  that  publication,    The  Presi- 
reads  the  names  on  the  tetter-head, 

gravely  asks  the  Senator  if  the  gentlemen 

named  are  constituent  and  if  he  can 

vouch    for    their    good    Standing.     Senator 
d  replies  that,  with  one  exception,  they 
1  nstituents,  and  thai  the 
company  in  which  he  apjM  L'ests  that 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  b  also  a  man  of 
reputable  character. 

The  private  burdens  that   are   unloaded 
on    the    President's    broad    shoulders    are 
enormous.     An   army    lieutenant    who   has 
bad    8    fall    from   his   horse   and    who  eon 
traded   lever   in   the   Philippines   has  come 
to  a   moment  when  he  must  be  examined 
for   promotion.     He   could   never   pass 
examination.     Personal     friends    of    every 
friend  of  i 'resident  T  aft  bring  in  thi 
mother  and  make  a   plea   faff  action  in  his 
If.     A  youth  prospering  at  West  Point 

leveloped  suspicious  heart  symptoms, 
His  father,  son  of  a  former  President  of 
the    United    S  speeds    to    the    While 

e    and    lays    the    case    before    the 

Commander-in-Chief.    A  letter  is  written 

directing   the   Army    Department   to 

no  art  ion  until  a  John>  Hopkins  specialist 

kd.    A  modest  colonel,  ranking 

En  seniority  and  third  in  rank  in  his 
grade,   with   recommendationfl  from  1 

idier  under  whom  lu  has  M  rved,  h&S 
not  been  recommended  for  promotion. 
The  son  of  an  old  crony  of  Mr.  Taft  turns 
Up  with  a  plea.  The  widow  of  an  old 
civil  servant  who  committe  le,  leaving 

his  family  in  poverty,  must  be  looked  I 
Hut  there  is  not  a  single  vacancy  outside  Of 

the  classified 

( )f  course  these  things  ought  never  to  come 

to  the  President  at  all.     But  what  is  to  be 

if  .1  mar  friend  brings 

its  il.iv  js  thus  loaded 

with  a  multitude  of  pri  and 

Mr   Tafl  fa  1 

deeply  he  listed 

bythi  uch 

u  to 
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THi;  PRE9I01  \  TRAVELING  MAN 

Since  his  inauguration,  President  Tafl  has  traveled  more  than  50,00; 


directing    part    in    the   great   national    and 
international  drama. 

newhat  such,  then,  are  the  scenes 
which  attend  President  Taft  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  in  the  White  House.  When 
he  is  in  Washington,  the  hours  of  a  long 
morning  are  devoted  invariably  to  public 
work.     F;or   the   rest   of  the  day   he   i>,   of 

6,  by  nn  means  free,  but  now  he  goes 

retirement  and  labors  on,  often  quite 
alone.  The  President's  luncheon  hour  is 
T.30,   but   more   often   than   not  it   is    jv^o 

1    he  sits  down  at   tin.    table. 
The  aftern<N)n  is  usually  free  from  appoint- 
;  that  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
(Cabinet  days)  members  of  the  Diplomatic 

are    received    in    the    White    House, 
1  IK  with  an  aide  or  two  in  attendance. 
The    Proident   returns  to  his  office 
soon    after    1  Now    he    enjo 

few  hours  of  uninterrupted  work.     He  has 
commissions  to  sign,  a  mass  of  busim 

tch,  plans  to  make,  communications, 
ompose.     No  one  calls  in  the 
aften  at  the  President's  request. 

O'clock   he  knocks  off  work  and 

or  out  for  a  walls  or  a  drive. 


Mr.  Taft  goes  out  evenings  more  frr 
quently  than  any  other  President  of  late. 
He  enjoys  the  theatre  and  is  often  in  atteu 

dance.     Not    infrequently,    I.     ■         r,    when 
he  has  a   series  of  speeches  or   a    mt- 
to  prepare,  he  sends  for  her  and 

works  with  him  far  into  the  night. 

The  future  will  put  the  true  assessment 
on    the    twenty-seventh    President     of    the 
United  States.     It  is  true  that  the  first  year 
of    his    administration    cJosed    without    the 
a  1  j]  )la  use  of  t  he  \  >eople.     H  e  ex  pec  ted  noth 
different,    I    think.      Perhaps    he 
too  little  of  the  future.     He  will   proceed, 
I  fancy,  with  the  programme  which 
laid  out  and  the  methods  which  seem  I 
to    him,     whatever    the     popular      fee. 
may  be. 

President  Taft's  place  in  history    1 
no    means    yet    determined.     As     a     con 
temporary    figure    they   do   him    in 
who  see    him    otherwise    than  ian 

of    rare    courage,     of    absolute     and     un- 
impeachable   sincerity,    doing  a    hard 
with   unflagging  devotion,    not  ir 

itnly,    bul    al1 
heart  and  a  1 


nn- 
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MANCHURIA'S  STRATEGIC   RAILROAD 

why   THE   AMKKK  an    GOVERNMENT'S    PROPOSAL   TO    Ml  \    BACK    1<>K 
CHINA  Tin  i   man*  III  MAN  LINI  Is  OPPOSED  &1    THE  JAPANESE 

BY 

T«  1YENA< 

OMtori>so«iAL  i  •  ;m    CHIVUMITI   Of  CUM 


THE   South    Manchurian   Railwa;- 
not  a  mere  business  undertaking. 
With  it  have  come  to  japan  cer- 
tin    rights   and    pri\  These    rights, 

privileges,  and  influence,  together  with  the 
road,  were  bought  by  Japan  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle, 
therefore,  to  deny  that  then-  are  some  con- 
1  and  strategic  nature 
i  nee  connected  with 
the  holding  of  the  railroad. 


The  recent  proposal  of  Secretary  of  State 
Knox  to  take  the  Manchurian  Railroad 
out  of  international  politics  by  China's 
re-purchase  of  the  road  through  the  means 
of  an  International  Syndicate  i>  confronted 
with  insuperable  difficulties.  That  would 
►  mplete  derangement  of  the 
existing  status  in  Manchuria.  That  status 
from  the  American  Standpoint  may  not  be 
all  that  could  be  desired,  It  might  have 
been  well,  perhaps,  had  the  Powers  ai 
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upon  such  a  plan  as  the  neutralization  of 
the  Manchurian  railroads  in  the  year  1003. 
At  that  time  some  of  the  Powers,  including 
the  United  ere  loud  in  raising  the 

cry  of  "wolf"  in  Manchuria,  but  took  nn 
nteasur  ftvert  that  voice  into  action. 

It  might  h  a  better  still  had  China 

taken  upon  itself  th  risibility  of  pre- 

venting the  complete  "Russification"  of  the 
L.  1  -urn   Provinces,    This, 
however,  China  did  noi  uld  not  do. 

In  that  cause  Japan  risked  all;  and,  with 
the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  United 
State-  and  Great  Britain.  It  restored  Man- 
churia tD  Qhina  ired  the  principle  of 
open  d<  cipportiii  all. 
But    this    was    accomplish* 

an  had  expended  two  billion 
and    sacrificed    the    lives   of    1^0,000    men. 
1 5  it  not  then  just  and  proper  that  the  nation 
which  I  much  should  enjoy 


the  reward  of  its  labor?  These  fruits  have 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Portsmouth  Con- 
vention and  the  Peking  Treaty  of  1906, 
and  other  nations  have  also  recognized 
the  justice  of  Japan1!  a]   rights  and 

privilege 

The  insurmountable  difficulty  lies  in  this 
question:  How  would  Japan's  vested  inter* 
ests  uarded  or  adjusted?     As  for 

the    financial    phase    of    the    question,    the 
rfu!  international  syndicate  could  settle 
il   before  breakfast.     Rut  other  matters  are 
ttion,  for  they  cannot 
in  terms  of  dollar-  and  1 
The     Japanese     people     will     justly     n 
the  suggestion  that  the  right-  and  privil 
won    by    the    blood    of    their    fathers    and 
brother-  could  be  --old  for  money. 

In  saying  that  considerations 
nature  an-  also  involved  in  the  holding  of 
South    Manchurian   Railway,  it  is  not 
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meant  that  Japan  will  use  it  for  offensive 
military   pur]  I  his   Japan 

not  to  do  by  a  clause  in  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty  -  Eplott  the  railway  in  Man- 

churia exclus  mmercial  and  in- 

ial  purposes,  and  in  no  wise  for  strategic 

purposes/1     Foi  of  the  inter- 

r,   the  holding  of  the 

South     Manchurian    Railway    during    the 

of  the  concession  is  vital  to  Japan. 
To  give  a  single  instance,  it  is  apparent  to 

the  uninitiated  in  military  affairs  that 
the  Kuantung  territory  would  become  com- 
pletely untenable  if  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
ite  nation*  The  enemy  that  could  gain 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  ama>s  its  for- 

bk  brOOpfi  at  the  doors  of  the  Kuan- 

to  starve  to 
i    Japan's  army  of   defense    within   a 


nu  v 


.  .n  AT   DAJI 


short  time.     I    *    Japan   to  surrender  the 
railroad    would    be    to    repeat    the    history 
of  the  retrocession  ol  the   Liaotung  Penin- 
sula.    It  is  tantamount  to  the  giving  up  of 
Port  Arthur  and  the  leased  territory  before 
the  life  of  it>  [ease  is  ended, 
To  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  a  con- 
to  prevent  Manchuria  from  be* 
coming  again  the  scene  of  warfare,  is  per- 
the  chief  aims  of  the  American 
tarv    of    State    in    his    neutralization 
ire.     Hut  is  it  practicable?    Has  the 
millenium  dawned  Upon  us  ?     Has  the  world 
grown    wise    enough    to    turn    sword    into 
ploughshare,  cannon  into  rail?     Xot  until 
then  can  the  peace  of  the  world  be  guar- 
anteed.    Not  until  then  can   it  b. 
that   the  neutralization   of   Manchuria  will 
not  peradventure  be  blown   to  the   winds, 
in  case  l  rs  who  are  parties  to  the 
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neutralization  scheme  quarrel  among  them- 
These  considerations  of  self-pro 

m  and  th  tarding  of  its  im< 

will   make  Japan    unwilling  to  part  with 
the  railroad  at  the  present  time, 
The  explicit  reasons  which  prompted  the 

aese  Government  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  Secretary  kn<  >x's  proposal  are  beyond 
my  knowledge,  for  I  am  only  a  private  citizen 
of  Japan.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment could  not  see  its  way  to  accept  the 


and    to   Ch  'n-Chai 

miles).     In   addition,  the  Antu 

line    of   narrow  tbe 

Japanese   army  during    1905    for    miJitan 

purposes,  has  also  become 

tem.      The  company  is  to-day  convcniii| 

the  road  to  standard-gau; 

The   total    mileage  of   the    South 
churian   Railway   is  at  present   703    miles. 
It  is  comparable  only  with  such  a  branch 
line  of  the  Southern  P.i  *am 


AM.<» 


TH£   NORTH 
ire  ol  interest   under 


TOMB,   MIKl 
die  old   regime  in  Manchuria 


American  proposal   argues  that   the  I 
eminent  ••■  I  with  the  attitud 

1  toward  the  neutralization  plan. 
which  has  shown  an  absolute  unaninuf 
the  point 

Ofte 

of  \h  Japan 

as  thi  over  R\ 

runs    from     Dairen     <oi<l 
a,  a  distance    <»< 
-  branch  I 'ml  Arthur 

ingkou   or    Men  < 'hwang 


San   Francisco  to   Portland,  or  with  such 
minor  independent  railr  the 

bfonoo    Route,     Until  the  manifold  int 

involved  in  it  are  a 
tiie  proper  importance  of  1  id  will 

not  eclated 

800    Mlilhr 

In  connection  with  the  road,  Japan  ol 
Lain  r\^\\\<  and  privileges  app< 
taining  editable   of 

these  ri  Joiting  the  coal 
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mii  Fushun  and  Ventai.    This  right 

wi\  by  the  September  Treat] 
;  yiar  between  China  and  Japan.     The 
mi'  limatc  of  the  coal  6di 

Fushun  plau:>  its  resources  at  800,000,000 

ion  present  daily  output  is  about 

2,000  tons,  but  prep  arc  in  progr 

to    r  [t  to  Kooo  tons  per  d. 

With  the   railroad  Japan   also  acquired 
trip  of  land  along  its  route. 
The   present  ana  of   this  Railway  Zon< 


D  of  the  railroad*  it  authorized  the 
organization  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  ol 
Srootooo,ooo}  half  of  which  was  contribi 
by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  property 
handed    «  <  'ompany  —  namely, 

the  railroads  already  constructed,  ail 
erty  accessory  to  them,  and  the  coal  mines 
at   Fushun  and  Ventai.    In  consideration 
of  this  transfer,  the  Government  w\ 
hold  the  shares  representing  one^half  of  the 


J  \I\W'  ,     ( if     D  .NY) 

The   Centre   of     \<:ivit\    in    the    new    Manchuria 


Within   this  area   Japan   is 
ich  proper  measures 
will  elfarc  and  improve- 

ment of   the   inhabitant-.      For   the   ppol 
tion  of  has  further  S6CUT 

the  right  of  stationing  an  one 

bout  15,000 

mtr  red  in  different  places  along 

line.    China  ha  panted  to  Jap 

tion   from   customs 

id, 

rient   of   Japan    took 


authorized  capital  of  the  company.     Fur- 
ther,   it    was   provided    that   the    Japan* 
Government  shall  guarantee  interest  at 

cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  company  for  fifte<  the 

registration  on,  and  that  tl 

idy  wit1  1,  shall  be 

made   a   liability   of   the  company   to   the 
Government,   repayable  out  of   I 
of  the  company's  dividends  above   10  ; 
j-  annum  on    ill 


ilhur 
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times  over-subscribed.  The  Government's 
$50,000,000  being  regarded  as  paid-up,  the 
actual  subscribed  capital  of  the  company 
is  now  $60,000,000.  During  1908,  how- 
ever, the  company  floated  a  loan  of 
•39*000,000  and  in  January  of  this  year 
it  was  empowered  to  float  another  loan  of 
double  tiie  subscribed  sum. 

Besides  engaging  in  the  main  business  of 
a  common  carrier,  the  company  is  empow- 
ered to  engage  in  mining  and  marine 
transport;  it  may  conduct  electric  works;  it 
may  sell  on  consignment  the  principal  goods 
carried  by  rail,  and  carry  on  a  warehousing 
business;  and  it  may  also  build  houses 
and  administer  the  area  belonging  to  the 
railroad.  It  is  also  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  education,  health, 
and  engineering  work  within  the  Railway 
Zone,  and  to  collect  fees  from  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  to  defray  the  expenses. 

REBATES  NECESSARY  AT  THE  OUTSET 

Barely  five  years  have  has  elapsed  since 
the  organization  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  Company,  yet  "it  has  passed 
through  all  the  gamut  of  legitimate  railway 
adversities  and  a  storm  of  invective  and 
abuse  which  would  have  swamped  any  or- 
dinary enterprise."  Among  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  company,  the  most  wide- 
spread were  those  of  "the  wicked  dis- 
criminator" and  "the  secret  rebater." 

That  certain  special  rates  were  granted 
and  that  a  system  of  rebate  was  adopted 
by  the  company  is  true;  the  company  makes 
no  secret  of  this.  The  so-called  prefer- 
ential rate  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  equal- 
ization of  the  freight-rate  between  Chang- 
chun and  Dairen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Changchun  and  New-Chwang  on 
the  other  —  although  there  is  a  difference 
of  135  miles  between  the  two  haulings. 
This  policy  of  giving  special  rates  to  the 
shippers  to  Dairen  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  simply  to  build  up  Dairen  (Dalny) , 
where  the  company  has  heavily  invested  in 
land,  property,  and  other  undertakings, 
just  as  some  American  railroad  companies 
are  doing  to  build  up  their  terminals. 
Special  rates  were  also  granted  to  the 
shippers  of  kerosene  oil  and  the  chief 
agricultural  products  of  Manchuria — beans, 
bean-cake,  etc. 


The  rebates  were  given  to  those  shippers 
who  patronized  the  South  Manchurian  road 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000  a  year.  The  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  the  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican system,  and  its  final  abolition  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1909,  will  interest  the  United 
States,  where  the  hated  system  "has  made 
some  prominent  captains  of  industry 
'undesirable  citizens/  and  where  the  Sher- 
man Law  keeps  the  rebaters  hustling  to 
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devise  new  evasions."    This  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  secretary  of  the  company: 

"The  rebate  system  was  originally  adopted 
as  an  expedient.  In  order  to  attract  as  great 
quantities  of  goods  as  possible  to  the  railway 
as  a  channel  of  commerce,  we  offered  the 
rebates  to  large  shippers;  and  the  results  were  as 
successful  as  desired. 

"New  responsibilities  created  by  the  changed 
situation  as  the  common  carrier  on  the  inter- 
national highway  between  the  West  and  the 
East  have  confronted  the  company^  and  we. 
have  decided  to  metl  tatm  %npax&}  \^  ^«. 
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face,  ready  to  assume  full  responsibilities 
for  the  goods  in  our  custody.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  company  must  necessarily  undertake 
the  loading,  unloading,  and  warehousing  of 
goods  under  its  general  management,  thereby 
depriving  the  forwarding  agents  of  the  major 
part  of  their  business,  and  so  crowding  them 
out  of  the  field  of  activity  as  middlemen.  This 
will  leave  of  those  who  could  profit  by  the 
rebates  only  a  few  large  shippers  with  immense 
financial  backing,  who  can  well  afford  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  rebate  system.  Thus  the  system 
will  have  lost  any  valid  reason  for  its  further  re- 
tention, and  it  may  well  be  put  out  of  existence.,, 

The  company  now  runs  semi-weekly 
express  trains  on  the  trunk-line  from 
Dairen  to  Changchun,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Russian  Manchurian  line,  which 
makes  its  junction  at  Harbin  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  The  company 
has  also  started  a  semi-weekly  steamship 
service  between  Dairen  and  Shanghai.  It 
has  thus  become  possible  to  travel  from 
London  to  Shanghai  in  little  more  than 
sixteen  days  —  which  is  a  new  record. 
When  the  reconstruction  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  line  is  completed,  it  will  reduce 
the  distance  between  London  and  Japan 
to  about  fourteen  days.  The  South  Man- 
churian Railway  also  connects  at  Mukden 
with  the  Imperial  Railway  of  North  China, 
which  takes  the  traveler  to  Peking  in  twenty- 
six  hours. 

The  freight  traffic  is  a  more  profitable 
source  of  revenue  than  the  passenger  traffic, 
for  the  road  traverses  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  fields  in  the  world.  Along  its 
route  are  located  most  of  the  prosperous 
cities  of  Manchuria,  and  consequently  the 
bulk  of  the  population. 

Certain  publicists  and  newspapers  have 
charged  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad 
Company  with  being  an  agent  for  Japan's 
monopoly  of  the  Manchurian  trade,  thus 
indirectly  accusing  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment of  violating  the  principle  of  open  door 
and  equal  opportunity  to  all.  The  accu- 
sation, as  well  as  the  defense,  has  become 
rather  stale.  Just  grounds  for  the  criti- 
cism there  may  have  been  during  the 
military  rdgime,  or  during  the  first  years 
of  administration  of  the  company  when  it 
was  striving  to  stand  on  its  feet,  when  it 
was  standardizing  the  road,  and  had  an 
extremely  meagre  supply  of  freight  cars  and 


locomotives  —  seventy  care  for  the  whole 
road!  No  real  foundation,  however,  en* 
to-day  for  the  serious  charge  against  the 
Japanese  Government  Japan  is  living  ip 
to  the  principle  of  open  door  and  eqml 
opportunity  to  all  with  the  best  of  intrntim 
Its  late  decision  to  open  Port  Arthur  k  m 
added   evidence   of   Japan's    good,  tai/k, 

FOREIGN  TRADERS  BADLY  HA2TOICAFKD 


It  should  be  remembered  that 
merchants  have  certain  legitimate 
tages  over  Europeans  —  for  instance: 

(i)  The  proximity  of  the  base  of  their 
supply,  while  foreigners  have  to  crass 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land  to  deliver 
their  goods  to  the  Manchurian  market 

(2)  The  identity  of  their  script  and  cus- 
toms with  those  of  the  Chinese,  while 
foreigners  are  strangers  to  them. 

(3)  Japanese  are  the  greatest  buyers  of 
the  Manchurian  staple  produce  (beans), 
while  foreigners  do  not  figure  much  is 
buyers. 

(4)  Japanese  merchants  have  banking 
facilities  through  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  which  has  established  its  branches 
in  several  centres  of  trade  in  Manchuria, 
while  foreigners  have  banks  only  in  New- 
Chwang  and  Mukden. 

(5)  The  expense  of  business  establish- 
ments of  Japanese  merchants  is  less  than 
that  of  foreign  merchants. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  advantages  did 
not  place  the  Japanese  merchants  in  posi- 
tions of  vantage  in  the  Manchurian  trade. 

Of  the  goods  worth  $9,717,000  which  the 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  bought  from 
all  countries  (including  Japan)  during  the 
one  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  its  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$6,580,000,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
amount.  Of  the  total  imports  ($33,286,000) 
into  Manchuria  through  the  port  of  Dairen 
from  April,  1907,  to  March,  1909,  the  supply 
of  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad  Company 
amounted  to  $27,419,000,  of  which  its  pur* 
chase  from  the  United  States  was  $16,705,000, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  imports. 

Although  the  export  of  certain  articles 
from  this  country  to  the  Manchurian  markets 
may  have  decreased  —  for  instance,  cot- 
ton yarns  —  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Manchuria  shows  a  constant  increase. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  "THE  BIG  HILL" 

EIGHT  MILES  OF  STEEP  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  TRACK  THAT  NO 
LONGER  REQUIRE  FOUR  BIG  ENGINES  TO  HAUL  ONE  TRAIN -A 
SERIES  OF  LOOPS  AND  SPIRALS  TO  AVOID  A  DANGEROUS  GRADE 

BY 

CHARLES   FREDERICK   CARTER 

(AVTHOI   OP  "  WHEN  KAILIOADS   WEEE  NIW ") 


A  FTER  two  years  of  hard  work  by  a 
f\  small  army  of  laborers  and  the 
-a.  JL  expenditure  of  $1,270,000,  "The 
Big  Hill"  of  British  Columbia  has  been 
robbed  of  the  renown  that  it  bore  unchal- 
lenged for  more  than  twenty-three  years  as 
the  worst  bit  of  standard-gage  railroad  on 
earth.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  now  using 
its  new  line,  which  takes  the  place  of  that 
part  of  the  old  road  which  is  known  offi- 
cially both  as  "The  Big  Hill"  and  "The 
Kicking  Horse  Grade,"  between  Hector, 
B.  C.  (2,379  miles  west  of  Montreal)  and 
Field. 

Instead  of  crawling  down  a  serpentine, 
steel  toboggan-slide  four  miles  long,  with 
an  incline  of  237  feet  to  the  mile  and  curves 
of  1 1.5  degrees,  at  a  speed  rigidly  restricted 
to  eight  miles  per  hour  for  passenger-trains 
and  six  miles  per  hour  for  freight-trains, 
with  a  tantalizing  uncertainty  whether  they 
ever  would  reach  the  bottom  or  not,  trans- 
continental trains  now  trundle  over  eight 
miles  of  ordinary  track  with  a  gradient  of 
only  116  feet  to  the  mile  and  curves  no 
sharper  than  10  degrees. 

The  new  line  zigzags  down  the  side  of 
Mount  Stephen  in  three  loops  instead  of 
taking  a  single  plunge,  as  the  old  line  did, 


disappearing  in  a  spiral  tunnel  in  the 
depths  of  which  it  tun:',  completely  around; 
emerging  forty-eight  feet  below  the  en- 
trance, it  retraces  its  course  at  a  lower  level 
to  another  spiral  tunnel,  in  which  it  again 
turns  almost  a  complete  circle,  and  doubles 
back  on  its  original  course  at  a  still  lower 
level  to  rejoin  at  last  the  old  line  below  its 
steepest'  grades.  Taken  altogether,  the 
Hector-Field  grade  reduction  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  engineering;  but  engineers  per- 
form so  many  marvels  nowadays  that  they 
no  longer  confer  distinction.  Nobody  will 
have  any  thrilling  tales  to  tell  of  the  new 
line  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  but  the  memory  of  the  Big  Hill 
will  live  in  tradition  until  railroads  are  no 
more. 

If  an  ill-tempered  cayuse  had  not  tried  to 
kill  Dr.  (afterward  Sir  James)  Hector,  the 
Big  Hill  might  never  have  been  known  to 
fame.  While  on  an  exploring  expedition 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Hector  had 
crossed  the  continental  divide  and  was 
searching  for  a  way  down  the  western  slope 
when  he  incautiously  passed  within  reach 
of  the  cayuse's  heels.  The  brute  kicked 
him,  breaking  three  ribs  and  apparently 
killing  him.    H\s  Ixvdtaxvs  &w^  *.  ^j^nnv:  \« 
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the  explorer  on  the  brink  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  but  before  they  could  get  him  into 
it  he  revived  sufficiently  to  protest  against 
immediate  burial. 

When  he  was  able  to  travel,  Hector  ex- 
plored the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which 
his  last  resting-place  had  been  chosen, 
and  discovered  the  practical  route  that 
he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  instrumentality  that  had  made 
possible  the  discovery  of  the  pass,  Hector 
immortalized  the  cayuse  by  naming  the 
stream  in  its  honor  —  "Kicking  Horse 
River." 

Later  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  made  a 
trail  (still  plainly  to  be  seen)  on  Hector's 
route,  which  became  its  main  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  Still  later  on,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  on  the 
theory  that  a  railroad  should  be  able  to  get 
down  any  hill  that  a  river  or  a  dog-train 
could  descend,  laid  its  rails  down  the 
eight  miles  of  declivity  from  Wapti  Lake 
to  the  base  of  Mount  Stephen,  or  be- 
tween the  present  stations  of  Hector 
and  Field,  B.  C.  Soon  afterward  the 
company  claimed  to  have  completed  the 
Canadian  transcontinental  railroad  by 
driving  the  last  spike  at  Craigellachie,  on 
November  7,  1885. 

This  claim,  however,  was  disputed  by  the 
Canadian  Government  which,  having  under- 
taken to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $25,000,000  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  for  the  building  of 
the  road,  asserted  the  right  to  say  when  it 
was  finished.  The  Government  pointed 
out  that,  whereas  the  agreement  with  the 
company  stipulated  that  the  maximum 
grade  should  nowhere  exceed  3  per  cent., 
the  grade  on  the  Big  Hill  was  4.5  per 
cent,  for  more  than  three  miles  and  from 
3.5  to  4  per  cent,  the  rest  of  the  way; 
it  therefore  refused  to  admit  that  any 
railroad  had  been  built  on  the  Big  Hill 
or  to  pay  any  subsidy  for  that  particular 
eight  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
had  strained  its  resources  to  the  utmost  to 
get  the  road  through.  No  better  route  was 
known;  and  even  if  there  had  been,  the  com- 
pany could  not  have  raised  another  dollar 
to  build  a  road  upon  it.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
abandon  the  undertaking  altogether  or  to 


run  trains  over  eight  miles  of  track  that  did 
not  exist  —  at  least,  officially. 

THE  WRECK  OF  T^B  FIRST   TRAIN 

The  company  chose  the  latter  alternative; 
but  many  a  time  afterward  the  operatag 
staff  fervently  regretted  that  the  other  ban 
of  the  dilemma  had  not  been  taken.  The 
first  train  that  tried  to  descend  Big  Hill  — 
a  construction  outfit  consisting  of  two 
engines  and  three  flat-cars  —  ran  away, 
climbed  the  rail  at  a  curve,  plunged  down  to 
the  river  below,  and  lulled  three  men.  For 
the  next  twenty-three  years  the  Big  HDI 
was  one  long  nightmare  for  the  whole  oper- 
ating department;  all  the  different  kinds  of 
trouble  known  to  happen  on  a  railroad, 
together  with  new  varieties  never  heard  of 
elsewhere,  continually  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  most  stringent  precautions. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  operating  trains  over  a  bit  of  road  that 
required  four  locomotives  to  do  the  work 
of  one.  This  gave  each  train  four  rh^nm 
for  delay  through  engine  failure  to  one  that 
it  would  have  had  if  but  a  single  engine 
had  been  required.  In  winter,  when  die 
temperature  often  sank  to  40  degrees  bekm 
zero,  and  the  arctic  winds  from  off  the  great 
Yoho  ice-fields  howled  down  the  valley 
and  covered  the  mountain-side  with  enor- 
mous drifts  of  hard,  dry  snow,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  moving  trains  on  the  Big  HOI 
were  multiplied. 

However,  the  Big  Hill  was  rarely  depen- 
dent upon  anything  so  lacking  in  pictur- 
esqueness  as  an  engine-failure  or  a  snow- 
storm to  furnish  excitement  It  was  counted 
a  dull  day  when  something  as  original  as  it 
was  startling  did  not  happen. 

DAD   AMES   LOSES   A   SNOW-PLOW 

It  was  here  that  Engineer  Dad  Ames 
achieved  the  truly  remarkable  feat  of  los- 
ing a  snow-plow.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  wing-plow  will  concede  that  some- 
thing akin  to  genius  would  be  required  to 
lose  such  an  unwieldy  piece  of  property, 
for  it  weighs  about  forty  tons,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  box-car,  and  has  wings  that  cut 
a  swath  sixteen  feet  wide  through  the 
snow-drifts. 

Dad  started  up  the  Hill  with  Tommy 
Cod  Conger  as  lookout  in  the  cupola  of  the 
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snow-plow  and  the  usual  crew  inside  to  work 
the  wings  and  the  flapger.  He  bowled 
along  at  the  usual  speed  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  with  the  usual  clouds  of  snow  flung 
back  against  the  cab  windows  and  obscuring 
the  view.  He  knew  by  instinct  when  he 
reached  the  tunnel,  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Field,  and  there  he  eased  up  on  the 
throttle  and  the  cut-off.  When  he  emerged 
from  the  tunnel  he  "dropped  her  down" 
and  opened  the  throttle  for  the  encounter 
with  tiie  drifts  to  be  expected  there;  but 
things  did  not  seem  to  be  going  right,  so  he 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  snow  plow  was  gone. 

Dad  stopped,  got  down,  and  walked  up  to 
the  pilot  and  felt  of  the  draw-bar  before  he 
could  convince  himself  of  this  incredible  fact. 
Then  he  started  back  slowly,  he  and  the 
fireman  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  both 
sides.  He  backed  up  all  the  way  to  Field 
without  finding  any  trace  of  the  lost  plow 
or  its  crew.  It  was  so  astounding  that  Dad 
went  into  the  telegraph  office  and  asked 
if  any  one  could  tell  him  whether  he  really 
had  started  out  with  a  snow-plow  or  not. 

With  a  volunteer  searching  party  in  the 
cab,  Dad  started  up  the  Hill  again  in  quest 
of  the  lost  plow.  Near  the  west  portal 
of  the  tunnel  a  voice  was  heard.  Tommy 
Cod  was  discovered  floundering  laboriously 
up  the  hill,  bewailing  his  hard  fate  with 
many  a  picturesque  invective.  The  snow- 
plow,  he  reported,  was  lying  at  the  river's 
edge  300  feet  below.  When  it  had  left  the 
rails  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  cupola 
window  on  to  a  rock,  from  which  he  rico- 
chetted  to  another,  from  which  he  went 
bouncing  down  the  hill  in  a  series  of  grace- 
ful parabolas  with  the  snow-plow  in  hot 
pursuit,  until  both  landed  in  a  deep  drift 
from  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing. None  of  the  crew  was  hurt  to  speak  of, 
but  they  would  all  be  much  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  kindly  dig  them  out 

Just  how  that  snow-plow  came  to  leave  the 
track,  and  how  it  managed  to  disappear 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  or  fireman  on  the  locomotive 
behind  it  is  a  mystery  that  no  one  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  has  ever  been  able  to 
solve. 

Away  up  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Stephen 
a  glacier  hangs  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 


from  the  foot  of  which  a  steep  talus  slopes 
down  to  the  track  5,000  feet  below.  One 
day,  when  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing else  that  could  make  trouble  on  the 
Big  Hill,  a  million  tons  or  so  of  this  ice-field 
broke  off  and  came  thundering  down  the 
slope,  sweeping  500  yards  of  track  into  the 
river  far  below. 

Most  of  the  sensational  incidents  on  the 
Big  Hill,  however,  grew  out  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  grade.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
unimportant  few  who  are  not  connected 
with  railroads  and  who,  therefore,  may  be 
unable  to  appreciate  properly  the  formid- 
able character  of  a  4.5  per  cent,  grade, 
which  is  237.6  feet  per  mile,  it  may  be  well 
to  compare  it  with  a  few  of  the  great  inclines 
of  the  world. 

During  March  and  April,  1852,  Chief 
Engineer  B.  H.  Latrobe,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  operated  a  10  per  cent, 
grade  over  the  Alleghanies  while  the  King- 
wood  tunnel  was  being  built.  The  incline 
was  only  2,200  feet  long  and  the  total  rise 
was  210  feet.  One  of  the  Rose  Winans's 
famous  "Camels,"  a  locomotive  with  its 
entire  weight  on  four  pairs  of  drivers,  weigh- 
ing twenty-eight  tons,  had  to  take  a  run  for 
the  hill  and  use  sand  all  the  way  to  push  a 
single  car,  weighing  with  its  load  but  fif- 
teen tons,  to  the  top.  Sometimes  the  wheels 
would  slip  and  then  the  engine  and  car 
would  slide  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  grade. 
This  was  the  steepest  grade  ever  operated 
by  adhesion,  for  the  limit  of  adhesion  had 
been  fully  reached.  As  the  coefficient  of 
friction  between  the  iron  tires  and  iron  rails 
of  those  early  days  was  greater  than  that 
between  a  Krupp  steel  tire  and  a  Bessemer 
steel  rail,  this  feat  could  not  be  equaled 
nowadays. 

In  after  years  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  F6  both  operated  temporary 
switchbacks  having  grades  of  5  or  6  per  cent, 
on  short  legs.  These  were  emergency  affairs 
on  which  the  railroads  had  to  do  the  best 
that  they  could.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion trainmen  became  frightened  and 
jumped  when  some  trifling  thing  went 
wrong  on  those  fearful  grades.  In  Ceylon 
is  a  toy  railroad  of  2.5  feet  gage  on  which 
traffic  is  very  light,  with  a  maximum  grade 
of  6.3  per  cetttM  c\iTsfoVx^  \v^ 
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miles.  The  Mount  Tamalpais  Railroad, 
a  scenic  line  in  California,  operates  a  7  per 
cent,  grade  by  using  a  geared  locomotive  to 
push  a  single  car. 

All  these  are  freaks,  however,  which  by  no 
means  represent  usual  conditions.  The 
Central  of  Peru,  which  crosses  the  Andes 
at  an  elevation  of  15,670  feet,  the  highest 
point  reached  by  any  railroad  in  the  world, 
nowhere  exceeds  a  grade  of  4  per  cent. 
None  of  the  Colorado  lines,  several  of  which 
cross  the  continental  divide  at  elevations  of 
more  than  11,000  feet,  exceeds  a  maximum 
grade  of  4  per  cent.  The  Transandine  Rail- 
road, now  nearing  completion  between 
Argentine  and  Chile,  a  combined  adhesion 
and  rack  or  cog  road  for  the  160  miles  over 
the  summit,  does  not  exceed  a  grade  of  2.5 
per  cent,  on  the  adhesion  sections  nor  8  per 
cent  on  the  rack  sections. 

FOUR  ENGINES  TO  ONE  TRAIN 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Big  Hill  was  fairly  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  steepest 
grade  ever  regularly  operated  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time  as  part  of  a  stand- 
ard-gage main-line.  The  honor  came  high, 
for  it  required  four  consolidation  engines, 
weighing  154  tons  each  and  having  cylin- 
ders twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  inches  and 
a  tractive  force  of  36,000  pounds,  to  take 
a  train  of  710  toas  up  the  Big  Hill,  and  it 
was  an  hour's  work  under  favorable  con- 
ditions to  do  it.  Such  a  train  would  con- 
sist of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  freight-cars, 
or  eleven  coaches. 

But  locomotives,  like  mountain-climbers, 
find  it  easier  to  go  up  than  to  come  down. 
It  was  getting  down  the  Big  Hill  that  wor- 
ried every  one  connected  with  the  process. 
As  a  grade  of  2.5  per  cent.,  or  132  feet  to  the 
mile,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  cause  a 
runaway  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
train  and  the  death  of  the  crew,  and  even 
'less  than  2.5  per  cent,  has  caused  such  dis- 
asters on  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  on  a 
grade  of  4.5  per  cent,  some  exceptional  pre- 
cautions were  necessary. 

Every  passenger  train  was  required  by  the 
rules  to  stop  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  Big 
Hill  while  the  air-brakes  and  the  sanding 
~nparatus  were  inspected  and  tested.    The 


retaining  valve  on  every  car  was  dosed  so 
that  when  the  engineer  released  the  brakes 
for  a  moment  to  recharge  the  auxiliary 
reservoirs  for  a  fresh  application,  a  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  would  still 
be  retained  in  each  brake  cylinder;  then  the 
train  crept  cautiously  down  while  brakemea 
dropped  off  at  intervals  and  trotted  beside 
it  to  make  sure  that  the  wheels  were  not 
sliding  nor  "heating"  unduly.  As  the  retard- 
ing power  of  the  brakes  decreases  as  speed 
increases,  eight  miles  an  hour  was  fixed  ts 
the  limit  of  safety  beyond  which  a  passenger 
train  dare  not  venture. 

Box  and  flat-cars  being  harder  to  manage 
than  coaches,  freight-trains  were  restricted 
to  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Two  of 
the  huge  consolidation  engines  were  per- 
mitted to  take  no  more  than  seventeen 
loaded  cars  in  daylight  or  twelve  at  night, 
and  one  engine  was  limited  to  twelve 
cars  by  day  or  nine  by  night  down  the  Big 
Hill.  The  brake  on  every  car  was  set  by 
hand,  the  brakeman  inserting  a  "club" 
(a  pick-handle  or  similar  timber)  in  die 
brake  wheel  to  get  sufficient  extra  leverage 
to  apply  the  brakes  as  tightly  as  they  could 
be  set  without  sliding  the  wheels.  Then 
the  powerful  water-brakes  on  the  locomo- 
tives were  brought  into  service  and  the  long 
toboggan  slide  was  begun.  The  air-brakes 
were  reserved  for  emergencies  so  that  if 
anything  went  wrong'  the  engineer  might 
have  a  last  resource  with  which  to  stop  the 
train  —  if  he  could.  , 

SWITCHES   FOR  RUNAWAY  TRAINS 

If  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions  a  train 
should  get  beyond  control,  there  were  three 
safety  switches  or  catch-sidings  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  mile  apart  on  the  4.5  per 
cent,  grade  that  might  save  it  —  perhaps. 
These  safety  switches  were  on  spurs  leading 
from  the  main  line  up  the  mountain-side  on 
a  steep  incline.  Day  and  night  tenders 
were  stationed  at  these  switches,  which 
were  always  kept  set  for  the  spur,  being 
turned  to  tlie  main-line  only  long  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  trains.  The  switch- 
tender  at  the  upper  spur  was  notified  by 
telephone  when  a  train  left  Hector  so  that 
he  might  be  sure  to  be  at  his  post  He 
notified  the  second  tender,  who  then  in- 
formed the  third. 
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A  thousand  feet  from  the  switch  the 
engineer  was  required  to  sound  a  warning 
blast  At  a  distance  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  switch  he  blew  four 
blasts  as  a  signal  to  throw  the  switch  to  the 
main  line.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  switch- 
tender,  according  to  the  rules,  to  deter- 
mine by  observation  (aided  by  an  auto- 
matic speed  recorder)  whether  the  train 
was  exceeding  the  speed-limit  or  not.  If  not, 
he  threw  the  switch  and  let  it  proceed;  but 
if  it  were  going  too  fast  he  was  supposed  to 
let  it  run  up  the  spur  and  so  stop  it.  In 
practice,  however,  the  switch-tender  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  decide  in  an 
exceedingly  brief  space  of  time  whether 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  for  the  com- 
pany to  have  the  wreck  come  off  in  a 
retired  spot  up  on  the  spur  or  whether  to 
let  it  muss  up  the  main  line  where  it  would 
be  handy  for  the  wrecking  crew,  but  where 
it  would  also  be  in  plain  view  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  later  trains;  for  engineers  who 
found  their  trains  running  away  have  been 
known  to  call  for  the  switch  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  they  might  stick  to  the  rails  and 
so  get  down  dive. 

It  was  an  excellent  theory  that  the  safety 
switches  would  turn  runaways  up  the  moun- 
tain-side where  they  could  be  brought  under 
control,  thus  saving  the  property  of  the 
company  and  the  lives  of  its  employees; 
but,  like  many  another  fine  theory,  it  did 
not  always  work  out  well. 

FREAKS  OF  A   RUNAWAY   ENGINE 

One  day  in  January,  1909,  for  instance, 
an  engine  coming  down  the  Hill  with  only 
a  caboose  got  beyond  control  just  below  the 
first  safety  switch.  As  soon  as  he  realized 
that  his  engine  was  running  away,  the 
engineer  decided  to  get  off  and  walk;  paus- 
ing long  enough  to  yank  the  throttle  open 
as  he  yelled  at  his  fireman,  he  let  him- 
self fall  out  of  his  window.  The  engine 
was  already  reversing  in  order  to  use  the 
water-brake;  when  steam  was  admitted  to 
the  cylinders  the  drivers  began  to  spin 
impotently  backward,  thus  decreasing  their 
holding  power  as  the  engine  shot  down  the 
mountain  at  a  speed  which  increased  every 
instant  The  conductor  and  brakeman 
lost  no  time  in  following  the  example  of 
the  engineer  and  fireman  by  disembarking 


with  more  celerity  than  dignity.  As  every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  it 
would  have  been  folly  not  to  jump. 

A  runaway  on  a  4.5  per  cent  grade  can 
cover  nine-tenths  of  a  mile,  the  distance 
between  safety  switches,  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  switch-tender,  seeing  the  run- 
away tearing  down  the  mountain  with  the 
drivers  encircled  by  haloes  of  fire,  leaped 
over  the  bank  and  fled  toward  the  river. 

The  engine  broke  away  from  the  caboose 
just  above  the  switch.  Being  light  and 
having  its  brake  set  to  the  limit  of  effective- 
ness, the  caboose  slowed  down  the  instant 
it  was  released  from  the  heavy  locomotive. 
The  engine  ran  up  on  the  spur  to  the  very 
end.  The  forward  trucks  even  went  off  the 
rails  a  distance  of  six  feet  before  the  run- 
away came  to  a  standstill.  All  this  time 
the  driving-wheels  were  turning  backward 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  violent  sputter 
from  the  exhaust.  When  the  engine  came 
to  a  standstill,  the  great  wheels  had  their 
first  chance  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the  rusty 
rails.  After  a  pause  that  seemed  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  spectators  at  a  construc- 
tion camp  just  below,  the  engine  pulled 
its  trucks  back  on  the  rails,  then  under  a 
full-head  of  steam  rushed  backward  down 
the  steep  incline  toward  the  caboose  which 
was  loitering  at  the  switch. 

There  was  a  crash  as  154  tons  of  steel 
leaped  upon  the  helpless  litde  caboose.  There 
was  not  enough  of  the  caboose  left  to  pro- 
vide souvenirs  for  the  crew.  As  for  the 
engine,  it  contrived  to  derail  a  tender-truck 
and  so  to  bring  the  incident  to  a  close  with 
a  minimum  delay  to  traffic. 

Another  runaway  that  ended  in  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  January,  1904.  Instead  of 
jumping,  Engineer  Jack  Ladner  determined 
to  save  his  train,  even  though  it  was  com- 
posed of  nothing  more  precious  than  ten 
cars  of  coal.  He  applied  the  air-brakes, 
opened  the  sand-valve,  and  then  began 
whistling  for  the  second  switch,  apparendy 
thinking  that  if  he  could  keep  on  the 
main  line  he  might  reach  the  bottom  in 
safety.  So  swiftly  had  the  runaway  gath- 
ered speed  that  the  switch-tender  was 
unable  to  get  the  lever  over  in  time.  The 
engine  struck  the  switch  as  the  rails  were 
half  over.  The  great  machine  bounded 
over  the  ties  for  a  few  yards,*  thrac^  <sh>sxn%> 
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toward  the  mountain-side  and  went  over. 
At  that  spot  was  a  narrow  stretch  of  soft 
earth  several  feet  deep.  In  this  the  engine 
buried  itself,  turning  up  a  rock  two-thirds 
the  size  of  a  box  car.  It  was  two  days 
before  the  bodies  of  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man were  recovered.  Although  the  cars 
were  so  completely  demolished  that  noth- 
ing was  left  worth  hauling  away,  the  two 
brakemen  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
one  of  them  was  badly  hurt.  The  con- 
ductor was  not  even  scratched. 

AN   ENGINEER  DISCHARGED  BY   WIRE 

After  these  illustrations  of  what  a  runaway 
on  the  Big  Hill  really  meant,  the  exploit 
of  Engineer  Jimmy  Fidler  can  be  appraised 
at  its  proper  value.  Somebody  ought  to 
appreciate  it,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  apparently  did  not. 

Jimmy  started  down  the  Big  Hill  one 
summer  day  a  dozen  years  ago  with  a  light 
engine.  He  let  the  engine  get  away  from 
him  and  found  himself  approaching  the 
first  safety  switch  at  much  more  than  the 
eight  miles  an  hour  prescribed  by  the  time- 
card  for  light  engines.  The  runaway  was 
already  reversed  to  use  the  water-brake, 
so  all  that  Jimmy  could  do  was  to  attempt 
an  emergency  application  of  the  air-brake 
and  give  it  sand.  Having  done  this  with- 
out producing  any  visible  effect,  Jimmy 
turned  to  the  fireman  with  a  sickly  grin 
and  shouted: 

"Here  goes  for  Field!" 

He  reached  for  the  whistle  lever  and 
sounded  four  imperious  yelps  to  inform  the 
switch-tender  that  he  wanted  the  main- 
line. Fearing  that  the  signal  might  not  be 
taken  seriously,  Jimmy  repeated  it  and  then 
gave  it  a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  The 
switch-tender  saw  that  the  approaching 
engine  was  unmistakably  running  away, 
and  the  rules  warned  him  in  big,  black-faced 
type  that  under  such  circumstances  he  was 
to  leave  the  switch  set  for  the  spur  to  trap 
the  runaway.  But  here  was  a  man  clearly 
going  to  destruction  who  wanted  to  meet 
his  fate  on  the  main-line.  As  between  obey- 
ing the  rules  and  humoring  a  dying  man, 
the  switch-tender  allowed  Jimmy  to  tear 
down  the  main-line,  sounding  a  continuous 
succession  of  signals  to  the  next  switch- 
tender. 


Such  frantic  reiteration  was  not  to  be 
disregarded.  Number  two  switch-tends 
obeyed  the  command,  then  number  thee 
did  the  same.  The  three  profoundly  astoa- 
ished  switch-tenders  gazed  open-mouthed 
after  a  trail  of  smoke  disappearing  k 
the  distance.  The  sound  of  a  whistle 
came  faintly  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
smoke,  for  Jimmy  seemed  to  have  formed  the 
habit 

The  fireman's  first  impulse  had  been  to 
jump,  but  the  rocks  looked  hard,  and 
Jimmy's  grin  caused  him  to  hesitate  until 
he  had  become  too  terrified  to  act.  The 
engine  took  the  sharp  curves  with  a  violence 
that  called  for  the  fireman's  undivided 
attention  to  keep  from  being  thrown  against 
the  boiler-head  and  having  his  brains 
knocked  out  As  for  Jimmy,  the  grin  had 
frozen  upon  his  face.  He  sat  upon  his 
seat-box  staring  straight  ahead,  working 
the  whistle-lever  like  an  automaton. 

Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Field  is  a 
tunnel  which  marks  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
grade.  On  emerging  from  this  tunnel  die 
runaway  began  to  respond  to  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  to  stop  it  Then  die 
two  men  recovered  their  self-possession  and 
looked  out  upon  the  bright  world  in  pleased 
surprise  at  finding  themselves  still  in  it 

When  they  reached  Field  the  fireman, 
with  an  earnestness  born  of  conviction* 
assured  the  excited  group  awaiting  them 
that  they  had  come  down  the  Hill  at  die 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour.  The  unemo- 
tional records,  however,  showed  that  the 
actual  time  consumed  in  covering  the  eight 
miles  from  Hector  to  Field,  including  a  stop 
below  the  tunnel,  was  seventeen  minutes. 
Even  this  seemed  to  Jimmy  Fidler  a  feat  to 
be  vaunted,  for  no  engine  had  ever  made 
the  descent  of  the  Big  Hill  in  such  fast  time; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  none  has  ever  done 
it  since,  for  the  average  engineer  is  thank- 
ful for  the  time  allowance  of  forty-two  min- 
utes for  light  engines. 

The  company,  though,  did  not  reciprocate 
Jimmy's  sentiments.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
missed in  the  usual  way,  Jimmy  was  dis- 
charged by  wire;  and  as  if  that  action 
were  not  quick  enough,  the  message  was 
marked  "rush." 

The  train-despatchers  gave  up  the  Big 
Hill  in  despair.    They  could  worry  them* 
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selves  into  premature  old-age  fast  enough 
over  the  2.5  per  cent  grades  of  the  Sel- 
kirks  without  piling  the  Big  Hill  upon  their 
burdens.  So  the  company,  years  ago, 
made  it  an  independent  block  in  charge  of 
a  man  who,  as  brakeman  and  conductor, 
had  been  running  on  the  Big  Hill  until 
his  nerves  had  atrophied.  Trains  were 
rim  to  the  Big  Hill  under  the  train-order 
system  in  force  on  the  rest  of  the  line  and 
there  delivered  to  the  Big  Hill  train-master, 
to  be  moved  to  the  other  end  on  the  staff 
system  under  which  the  only  rights  recog- 


nized are  conferred  by  the  possession  of  a 
little  steel  wand,  which  obviously  could  not 
be  held  by  more  than  one  train  at  a  time. 
The  passage  of  the  Big  Hill  accomplished, 
the  train  was  once  more  turned  over  to  the 
despatchers. 

That  eight  miles  of  track  was  the  shortest 
division  ever  operated  by  a  railroad,  but  the 
train-master  in  charge  of  it  never  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  small.  Neither  did 
he  protest  against  being  finally  relieved  from 
duty  when  the  last  train  passed  over  the  Big 
Hill  and  traffic  was  diverted  to  the  new  line. 


PLAYS  THAT  DON'T  GET  PLAYED 

WHAT  THE  READING  OF  OVER  2,000  MANUSCRIPT  DRAMAS 
REVEALED— WHY  ONLY  THREE  WERE  ACCEPTABLE— LIGHT  ON 
THE    MERITS   AND    FAULTS   OF  THE   AMERICAN    PLAYWRIGHT 

BY 

JOHN  CORBIN 

L1TEKABY  DIEECTOX  OP  TBI  KXW  THEATtK 


THERE  is  a  glamour  on  the  unpro- 
duced  play.  Even  folks  who  join 
most  loudly  in  the  cry  of  decadence 
in  the  acted  drama  harbor  a  glorious  belief 
that  all  would  be  well  if  the  commercial 
manager  could  be  made  to  open  the  way 
for  the  aspiring  playwright.  Genius  is 
burning  all  about  us,  brothers!  Listen! 
At  the  door  of  every  theatre  the  Great 
American  Dramatist  is  knocking!  It  was 
in  this  belief  that  the  Theatre  of  Arts  and 
Letters  was  started  as  long  ago  as  1891; 
and  since  then  half  a  dozen  similar  efforts 
have  been  made  —  and  have  failed. 

What  is  the  origin  of  so  much  optimism  ? 
To  my  own  mind  one  very  considerable 
source  was  suggested  when  I  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  plays  submitted  to  The 
New  Theatre.  Before  the  first  season 
was  over  they  numbered  between  two  and 
three  thousand.  And  behind  each  was  a 
playwright  believing  in  at  least  one  unpro- 
duced  drama  with  a  fervor  almost  religious. 
What  might  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
united  opinion  of  two  thousand?  Many 
times  in  history  a  far  smaller  force  has  es- 
tablished creeds  or  overthrown  empires. 


From  the  army  of  unproduced  play- 
wrights, alas!  no  united  action  is  to  be 
expected.  For  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  assert  their  claims  is  by  having  their 
plays  produced;  and  when  a  play  is  pro- 
duced the  glamor  falls  from  it  as  if  by  the 
waving  of  a  wand.  No  sooner  has  the 
Great  American  Dramatist  ceased  knocking 
at  the  stage  door  than  he  is  himself  much 
more  loudly  "knocked"  in  the  lobby.  In 
a  trice  he  becomes  a  flagrant  evidence  of 
the  decay  of  the  acted  drama,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  rest  of  the  two  thousand. 

In  effect  the  two  thousand  are  generally 
right  —  with  regard  to  one  another's  plays. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  com- 
mercial manager  barred  the  way  to  the 
native  playwright,  though  personally  I 
doubt  it.  To-day,  certainly,  the  boot  is 
on  the  other  foot.  Not  too  few  but  too 
many  American  plays  are  produced  —  too 
many,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  art  and  the 
business  of  the  theatre,  and  perhaps,  also, 
for  the  good  of  the  playwright. 

This  is  no  paradox,  though  it  may  sound 
like  one.  The  surplus  of  plays  is  caused 
by  the  surplus  of  playhouses  irfakk  c&  \aXfc 
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years  has  resulted  from  the  wars  of  mana- 
gers. The  chief  engine  in  this  warfare  has 
been  a  duplication  of  the  existing  system 
of  playhouses,  first  of  the  producing  houses 
in  New  York,  and  then  of  chains  of  "road" 
theatres  extending  through  all  the  chief 
sections  of  the  country.  "Routes"  have 
been  paralleled  as  pipe-lines  were  paralleled 
in  the  oil  wars.  In  New  York,  to-day, 
there  are  as  many  first-class  theatres  as  in 
London  and  Paris  combined,  and  outside 
New  York  there  is  a  similar  excess  of  play- 
houses, each  yawning  for  the  "dramatic 
novelty,"  the  "theatrical  attraction,"  which 
will  keep  its  doors  open. 

AN   OPEN   DOOR  TO   PLAYWRIGHTS 

Almost  any  play  which  bids  fair  to 
attract  general  attention,  to  "  hit  the  public 
in  a  new  place,"  is  sure  of  a  hearing,  how- 
ever crude  it  may  be  as  a  representation  and 
interpretation  of  life.  And  in  the  mad  rush 
to  fill  the  many  stages,  details  of  mounting 
and  acting  are  not  infrequently  slurred. 
The  dramatic  critics  of  the  metropolis, 
according  to  actors  and  managers,  suffer 
from  chronic  bad  temper  and  fits  of  verbal 
violence.  They  are  dubbed  "the  Death 
Watch."  But,  considering  the  mass  of 
mediocre  productions  they  are  called  upon 
to  witness,  they  manage  to  keep  remark- 
ably cheerful.  The  general  public  strikes 
the  balance  of  opinion  with  regard  to  them. 
It  finds  them  so  lenient  to  imperfection  that 
it  suspects  them  of  being  scarcely  honest! 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional and  very  natural  impatience  with 
stupidity,  the  critics,  and  with  them  the 
public  for  which  they  write,  are  uncom- 
monly hospitable.  Nowhere  is  it  as  easy 
for  a  young  playwright  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion and  a  living  as  in  America.  Among 
many  advantages,  this  fact  has  one  great 
disadvantage.  It  does  not  make  for  sound 
workmanship.  To  achieve  his  marvelous 
technique  Ibsen  spent  almost  two  years 
on  each  play.  The  leading  playwrights  of 
Europe  to-day  are  scarcely  more  prolific. 
But  in  full  view  of  play-starved  managers 
and  an  easily  entertained  public,  the  constant 
temptation  of  the  American  playwright  is 
to  hurry  his  work,  and  so  to  muddle  it. 

This  being  the  case  with  the  fortunate 
few  who  have  "  arrived,"  it  may  be  inferred 


that  the  work  of  the  thousands  of  imp* 
duced  playwrights  is,  as  a  whole,  baser  Hm 
the  base.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
ducing manager,  perhaps,  this  is  true.  Of 
all  the  unproduced  plays  considered  % 
The  New  Theatre,  only  three  were  grat 
a  production,  two  of  which  —  "Tlie  Nigger" 
and  "Don"  —  met  with  popular  and  criti- 
cal success.  But  the  authors  had  ahead? 
had  plays  produced,  so  that  their  unpro- 
duced plays  were  not  the  work  of  in- 
produced  playwrights.  Thus  the  New 
Theatre  did  not  discover  a  angle  dramatist 
That  is  its  great  fault,  perhaps. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  of  all  the  rejected 
plays  not  one  has  been  successfully  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  Since  The  New  Theatre 
started,  as  it  happens,  nobody  has  dis- 
covered a  dramatist  The  producing  mana- 
ger is  not  without  warrant  in  his  opinion 
of  the  unproduced  play. 

Yet  there  are  other  points  of  view  than 
his.  To  the  eye  of  the  disinterested  ob- 
server it  is  a  portentous  thing,  this  army  of 
unproduced  playwrights.  Something  is  fer- 
menting. What  will  the  vintage  be  ?  Now 
and  again,  in  point  of  fact,  the  result  of  die 
ferment  has  mellowness,  life,  even  sparkle. 
More  than  once  an  unproduced  play,  and  a 
play  which  is  quite  unproducible,  has  had 
more  to  tell  of  life  and  character  and  his 
given  a  far  more  precious  revelation  of  indi- 
vidual mood  and  thought,  than  the  reign- 
ing Broadway  successes.  Such  a  play  is 
mysteriously  fascinating.  For  the  greatest 
of  all  dramatists  have  begun  by  being  unpro- 
duced; and  somewhere  among  our  army  of 
unproduced  playwrights  the  drama  of  our 
future  lies  hidden.     But  where? 

The  first  superficial  impression  of  the  army 
is  its  representative,  its  popular  quality. 
One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  the  best-sell- 
ing novel  as  the  acme  of  popularity.  But 
the  successful  novel  sells,  let  us  say,  100,000 
copies.  A  successful  play  runs  through 
two  seasons  of  thirty-seven  weeks  each,  and 
is  witnessed  by  from  three  to  five  hundred 
thousand.  Again,  the  novel  circulates,  as 
a  rule,  mainly  on  a  single  level  of  life  and 
intelligence.  A  play  must  appeal  to  the 
public  of  the  gallery  as  well  as  to  the  public 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  gallery  god,  no  less  than  the  patron 
of  the  padded  chair,  aspires  to  write  far 
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the  stage.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  first  of  all  the  plays  submitted  for  pro- 
duction at  The  New  Theatre.  It  was  from 
an  employee  in  a  local  railroad  station, 

Erobably  a  baggage-smasher,  and  I  shall 
etray  no  confidence  in  recording  that  the 
author's  name  was  Murphy.  Though  Mr. 
Murphy  called  his  work  a  play,  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  scenario.  It  was  entitled 
"Jim's  Wife."  The  plot  was  as  follows: 
In  the  first  act  Jim  had  no  wife,  but  he  took 
his  girl  to  a  dance.  Action:  they  danced. 
In  act  second  came  the  "great  scene." 
The  scene  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Jim's 
girl  danced  with  another  man.  Jim  felt 
impelled  to  kill  him;  but  he  refrained, 
reflecting  that  such  things  did  not  occur 
in  the  best  circles  and  would  thus  be  socially 
unpleasing  to  his  lady.  The  curtain  fell 
on  his  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  not  killing  the 
other  dancer.  In  act  third  there  was  still 
more  action.  Jim's  girl  rewarded  him  for 
his  delicacy  of  instinct  and  his  self-abnega- 
tion by  marrying  him.  Final  curtain. 
Mr.  Murphy  seemed  weighed  down  by  a 
fear  that  his  play  was  too  serious  for  The 
New  Theatre.  In  his  letter  he  said:  "If 
you  would  rather  have  it  a  comedy,  I  will 
send  you  the  jokes.  I  have  a  few  jokes, 
too." 

The  problem  playwright  also  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  One  of  this  kidney  wrote  that  he 
had  attacked  the  chief  problem  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  had  long  been  corresponding 
about  it  with  Governor  Hughes.  The 
problem  may  be  inferred  from  his  title.  He 
called  his  play  "The  Servant  Girl's  Dream." 
He  did  not  offer  us  jokes  to  palliate  it.  He 
was  in  deadly  earnest,  as  his  subject  de- 
served. When  the  news  was  broken  to  him 
gently  that  his  servant  girl  could  not  pos- 
sibly dream  in  The  New  Theatre,  he  chal- 
lenged us  to  the  ordeal  by  box-office  receipts. 
If  we  would  produce  the  play,  he  offered  to 
bet  $1,000  to  my  $500  that  "The  Servant 
Girl's  Dream"  would  be  "the  hit  of  the 
season,  and  the  parole  'crowded  houses.'" 
This  sporting  proposition  was  poor  repay- 
ment for  his  gubernatorial  collaborator, 
to  whom  the  chief  problem  of  American  life 
is  his  anti-gambling  law.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  problem  playwright  might 
have  won  his  bet  There  are  plays  out  of 
which  fortunes  would  be  reaped  if  they 


could  only  be  made  to  convulse  the  audi- 
ence as  they  convulse  the  play-reader. 

"poetic  drama  in  verse" 

A  favorite  vehicle  of  the  unproduced 
dramatist  is  the  "original  poetic  drama." 
Sometimes  the  title-page  reads:  "An  orig- 
inal poetic  drama  in  verse";  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  without  a  difference.  Gen- 
erally such  poetic  dramas  are  in  five  acts, 
and  dozens  of  scenes,  plus  prologue  and 
epilogue.  One  original  poetic  drama  was 
so  original  that  the  epilogue  came  first  and 
the  prologue  last.  The  poetic  author  wrote 
that  his  play  had  been  "criticised  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  claiming  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent drama,  stating  also  that  the  literary 
parts  were  well-nigh  perfect,  and  one  almost 

any  manager  would "    Here  came  the 

bottom  of  the  page.  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  play-reader's  breast,  even  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  poetic  drama  in  this  age 
of  prose.  With  trembling  hands  I  turned 
the  leaf.  The  sentence  concluded:  "Any 
manager  would  be  delighted  to  read." 
Judging  by  my  own  experience,  this  was  a 
perfectly  accurate  statement.  The  author 
hailed  from  the  purlieus  where  enamored 
swains  sing:  "My  goyl's  a  poyl,"  and  read 
the  Woyld  and  the  Joynal.  His  letter  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  after  our  opening 
performance,  at  which,  owing  to  an  unfore- 
seen conflict  between  the  ventilating  dyna- 
mos and  the  lines  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
scarcely  a  sentence  of  a  great  poetic  drama 
had  been  audible.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  with  reference  to  this  deplor- 
able accident  that  the  author  proclaimed 
his  play  especially  suited  to  our  needs 
because  it  was  written  in  "blank  voice." 
V-o-i-c-e  spelled  verse.  With  reference 
to  the  well-known  patriotism  of  the  founda- 
tion he  added  in  a  postscript:  "I  am  an 
American,  born  and  brought  up  in  Brook- 
lyn." 

One  poetic  drama  came  from  an  Aus- 
tralian professor  of  English  literature.  In 
his  letter  he  solemnly  assured  us  upon 
his  professional  honor  that  the  lines  of 
the  drama  were  pure  poetry.  As  to  his 
stagecraft  he  admitted  a  modest  misgiving, 
owing  to  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
stage.    He  gave  us  professional  ^ssasras&fc^ 
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however,  that  his  dramaturgy  was  precisely 
that  of  Shakespeare.  How  is  it  possible 
to  beat  a  man  with  a  game  like  that?  He  was 
the  Pooh  Bah  of  the  poetic  drama.  The 
letter  of  rejection  pointed  out  that  the  stage- 
craft of  Shakespeare  was  formed  by  a  stage 
radically  different  from  that  of  to-day,  and 
that  it  is  impracticable  nowadays  to  pro- 
duce a  play  with  more  than  four  or  five 
scenes.  In  due  course  the  drama  came 
back,  reduced  from  eighteen  scenes  to  five, 
and  with  it  the  assurance  that  its  dramaturgy 
was  now  in  the  precise  manner  of  Rostand 
and  Stephen  Phillips.  The  career  of  this 
dramatist  appears  to  have  been  predestined 
by  his  name,  which  I  am  able  to  reveal  with- 
out indiscretion.  It  was  Laurel  Anguish. 
Emerson  sang  "For  the  present  hard  is  the 
fortune  of  the  bard,"  and  the  saying  holds, 
even  when  the  bard  is  an  auto-laureate. 

POETIC  DRAMATISTS   WHO   HAVE  FAILED 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  if  the  unpro- 
duced  poetic  dramatist  deserves  his  fate  he 
has  failed  in  good  company.  What  poet 
since  Shakespeare,  even  among  the  greatest, 
has  written  viable  blank- verse  drama? 
Among  the  futile  great  are  Milton,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swin- 
burne, Hardy,  and  Meredith.  Sometimes 
they  have  written  according  to  the  drama- 
turgy of  Shakespeare,  sometimes  according 
to  that  of  Sophocles.  Virtually  without 
exception,  their  plays  are  not  adapted  to  the 
modern  stage  and  are  in  effect  killed  by 
production  upon  it  Almost  alone  among 
his  kind,  Wordsworth  did  not  attempt  the 
drama.  He  once  remarked,  however,  that 
he  could  have  written  plays  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  if  he  had  had  the  mind. 
Lamb,  who  had  himself  attempted  the  rigors 
of  dramatic  construction  and  the  flinty 
heights  of  dramatic  passion,  agreed  with 
him  heartily.  It  was,  he  remarked,  only  the 
mind  that  was  lacking. 

If  Lamb  had  aimed  to  be  precise  as  he 
was  malicious,  he  would  have  said  that  the 
shortcoming  was  in  the  matter  of  the  tech- 
nical mind.  France,  in  which  the  high 
poetic  passion  is  conspicuously  lacking, 
has  never  lived  through  an  age  without 
producing  dramatic  literature.  One  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tradition  in 
stagecraft  has  developed  in  almost  unbroken 


continuity  from  Molifere  to  Rostand.  Tfc 
technique  of  the  theatre  is  bred  in  a  Frotk- 
man's  bone.  The  dramaturgy  of  our  oli 
platform  stage  became  obsolete  with  Ik 
closing  of  the  Elizabethan  theatres,  so  tint 
in  proportion  as  subsequent  poets  have  beet 
swayed  by  the  majestic  tradition  of  Shaka- 
peare,  they  have  tended  to  write  plays  tint 
are  quite  unactable  on  the  modem  pic- 
ture stage. 

The  more  important  source  of  the  dn- 
matic  superiority  of  the  French  lies  in  fimd* 
mental  racial  traits.  The  chief  quality 
of  the  French  mind  is  clarity,  the  sense  A 
form;  of  the  French  manner,  tact,  addres; 
and  of  the  French  temperament, 
siveness.  These  are  the  qualities 
to  dramatic  effect  To  embody  an  impor- 
tant idea,  mood,  or  character  in  the 
action  of  the  modern  stage  is  a  feat  of 
struction  incredibly  difficult  to  anyone 
who  has  not  attempted  it  And  to  judge 
with  any  degree  of  success  of  the  effect  of  any 
character,  speech,  or  scene  upon  the  com- 
posite audiences  of  the  playhouse  requites 
a  sort  of  social  sixth  sense  —  an  instinct  for 
the  psychology  of  the  crowd.  Neither  of 
these  qualities  is  common.  In  conjunction 
they  are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  Many  plays 
are  logically  constructed,  and  many  ait 
attuned  to  the  moods  of  collective  humanity. 
Very  few  are  both. 

TRYING  TO    TELL  TOO  MUCH 

One  technical  fault  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  novice — the  attempt  to  say 
more  and  do  more  than  can  be  said  or 
done  upon  the  stage  in  one  performance. 
Economy  in  the  use  of  material  is  the  stamp 
of  the  highest  technician.  I  take  the  case 
of  a  political  play  —  one  of  the  many  that 
have  followed  the  success  of  "The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse."  Here  is  the  central  situation 
of  the  first  act.  A  railroad  president  has 
reclaimed  a  road  which  had  been  all  but 
wrecked  by  financial  buccaneers.  He  has 
protected  the  savings  of  innocent  stock- 
holders and  has  created  wealth  throughout 
the  line  of  his  road.  His  heart  is  not  in  his 
own  private  fortune  but  m  the  great  pub- 
lic property  that  he  has  created.  To  com- 
pete with  rival  roads  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  get  a  tunnel  franchise  into  the  metrop- 
olis.   Here    the    grafting  alderman  bus 
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t  the  way.  Rather  than  sacrifice  the  good  he 
has  accomplished,  the  president  bribes  the 
common  council,  as  his  rivals  have  done. 
His  son  is  a  reform  politician,  pledged  to 
expose  all  evils;  and,  in  the  heat  of  a  cam- 

.  paign  against  the  boss  and  the  machine,  he 
is  confronted  with  the  evidence  that  his 
father,  whom  in  his  heart  he  reveres,  is  a 
bribe-giver.  We  have  here,  in  a  clear-cut, 
dramatic  conflict,  the  two  most  significant 
forces  in  our  business  and  political  life  to- 
day —  the  creator  of  our  material  wealth, 
whose  hands  are  often  soiled  by  the  earth 
he  has  worked  in,  and  the  champion  of 
ideals  so  high  and  pure  that  they  would 
have  paralyzed  the  practical  creator  of 
prosperity. 

The  novelty  and  the  significance  of  this 
play  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  represented  the 
bribe-giver  as  an  admirably  public-spirited 
citizen,  though  legally  guilty,  and  the  re- 
former as  an  impractical  busybody.  There 
is  a  strong  element  of  truth  in  this  view, 
and  one  which  the  common  sense  of  an  audi- 
ence would  instantly  recognize.  In  the 
first  act  there  was  material  for  a  great  Ameri- 
can drama,  and  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  cause  very  stimulating  discussion.  But 
in  the  following  acts  the  question  of  the 
bribe  sank  into  insignificance.  The  action 
wandered  far  afield,  into  a  thousand  loosely 
related  subjects.  In  brief,  the  play  at- 
tempted to  give  a  breadth  of  view  upon  the 
world  of  politics  and  business  which  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  present  convincingly 
only  in  an  extended  novel.  Character  in 
vital  action,  which  is  the  essence  of  drama, 
gave  way  to  unvitalized  characters  discuss- 
ing things  which  had  taken  place  in  other 
scenes. 

Of  the  failures  of  tact  with  regard  to  the 
mood  of  an  audience,  none  is  more  common 
than  the  attempt  to  make  a  play  out  of  emo- 
tions and  characters  too  special  and  rare 
to  command  general  recognition.  One  play, 
very  interesting  to  read,  centred  in  a  young 
woman  of  wild,  flamboyant  impulses,  who 
was  married  to  a  middle-aged  man  of  calm, 
deep  moods  and  undemonstrative  nature. 
The  abnormal  need  of  her  heart  was  to  be 
dominated  and  subdued  by  an  equally 
savage  love.  With  consummate  art  the 
author  showed  the  whole  repertory  of 
cajoleries  and  tyrannies  to  which  the  wife 


resorted  in  order  to  strike  the  sparks  of 
emotion  of  whatever  sort  from  her  pas- 
sive husband.  A  more  futile,  agonizing 
life  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that 
which  both  were  leading.  There  was  a 
second  woman,  sweetly  reasonable — an  old 
friend,  who  loved  the  husband  in  a  mood  of 
gentle  dignity.  And  there  was  a  second 
man,  a  Lothario,  who  burned  for  the  wife 
in  her  own  best  manner.  After  two  acts 
of  fruitless,  conjugal  tyrannies,  the  wife 
bolted  with  Lothario,  leaving  the  way  clear 
for  the  gentle,  patient  lovers.  The  comedy 
of  the  close  lay  in  the  intimation  that  the 
eloping  couple  were  well-mated  savages;  or, 
if  not  well-mated,  that  at  least  they  served 
each  other  right!  The  play  belonged  in  the 
category  of  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears," 
"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,"  "The 
Truth,"  and  "The  Mollusc."  But  each 
of  these  dealt  with  characters  much  more 
nearly  normal,  the  vices  of  which  were  of 
universal  experience.  The  public  does  not 
give  its  evenings  and  its  money  to  witness 
the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  however 
skilfully  presented.  People  go  to  the  theatre 
to  see  themselves  and  those  they  hold  dear, 
either  as  they  actually  are,  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  or  as  they  would  like  to  be,  in 
romance. 

The  old  managerial  rule  against  plays  with 
unhappy  endings  has  often  enough  been 
proved  fallible.  From  "Camille,"  to  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda"  and  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  unhappy  endings  have  been  popular. 
Yet  they  have  been  popular  in  spite  of  the 
unhappiness.  Goethe  very  well  remarked 
that  no  painful  incident  is  endurable  in  the 
theatre  which  does  not  give  rise  to  a  mood 
of  sympathy  or  of  nobility  which  compen- 
sates for  the  effect  of  pain  by  transcending 
it.  Hauptmann  lately  said  of  the  Greeks 
that  however  deep  they  take  one  into  the 
vale  of  tears  there  is  always  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  sea  beyond.  In  a  word  —  our  modern 
word  —  there  is  no  true  tragedy  without 
uplift.  "Camille"  and  all  its  progeny  of 
two-handkerchief  plays  bring  the  sweet 
relief  of  tears.  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
tells  that  love  is  not  all  —  that  there  is  some- 
thing above  it  to  which  love  alone  can  lift 
us.  "The  Easiest  Way"  itself,  in  spite  of 
all  its  uncompromising  realism,  opens  up 
new  vistas  in  the  heart  of  human  sym^tJ\^. 
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One  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  un- 
produced  playwright  is  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  New  Theatre  received  half  a  dozen 
plays  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  Vivid  as 
is  the  fate  of  this  arch-traitor  to  our  country, 
and  in  the  superficial  sense  dramatic,  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  enduing  it  with  a 
popular  emotional  reaction.  Any  of  these 
plays  would  have  emptied  the  theatre. 
One  of  the  tensest  and  most  absorbing 
unproduced  dramas  that  I  ever  read  cen- 
tred in  an  old  "rounder"  who  was  stricken 
with  paresis,  who  knew  all  the  symptoms 
and  watched  them  as  they  grew  on  him  one 
by  one.  In  "  Ghosts,"  Ibsen  made  such  a 
subject  the  vehicle  for  the  most  drastic 
indictment  that  the  institution  of  marriage 
has  ever  received,  and  still  our  public  will 
have  none  of  it.  The  later  play  did  not 
offer  even  an  intellectual  reaction;  and 
though  The  New  Theatre  has  sixty-odd 
exits,  I  would  warrant  it  to  tax  the  capacity 
of  all  of  them. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  rest  assured 
that  none  of  the  plays  rejected  by  The  New 
Theatre  will  be  successfully  produced  else- 
where. One  of  the  essentials  of  what  the 
managers  call  dramatic  novelties  —  though 
the  fact  is  strangely  ignored  —  is  that  they 
shall  be  novel  and  dramatic!  It  must 
already  be  evident  that  the  unproduced 
playwright  is  striking  into  new  paths.  To- 
morrow, if  not  to-day,  any  of  the  plays  for 
the  rejection  of  which  glib  reasons  can  be 
given  may  be  a  Broadway  Success. 

A    PLAY   THAT    ALMOST   WON 

About  two  or  three  plays%  I  have  especial 
misgivings.  One  of  these  is  called  "The 
Lady  in  the  Mirror."  A  very  beautiful 
young  woman  has  been  painted  by  a  cele- 
brated portrait-painter  looking  at  her  image 
in  the  glass.  Her  own  face  is  all  youth, 
health,  and  innocence;  but  the  face  in  the 
mirror  has  a  subtle,  evanescent  look  of  grief, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  evil.  A  manly 
young  fellow  is  in  love  with  her  and  pro- 
poses marriage.  She  returns  his  love,  but 
before  accepting  him  raises  the  question  of 
personal  purity.  Humbled  before  her  sweet- 
ness and  nobility,  he  admits  that  until  he 
met  her  he  had  gone  the  way  of  so  many 
young  men.  As  the  play  progresses  it 
develops   that  she  herself,   when   scarcely 


more  than  a  child,  had  fallen  through  1 
friend  of  her  father's,  a  fascinating  man  cf 
the  world.  In  girlish  terror  she  has  at- 
tracted a  secret  marriage  with  a  playnafc 
of  her  childhood;  but  under  one  pretext  aid 
another  she  has  kept  him  at  a  distance;  and, 
also,  in  childish  weakness,  she  has  continued 
her  relations  with  the  older  man. 

The  study  of  her  character  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  modern  drama— 
as  vivid  and  sympathetic  as  it  is  unflinchingly 
real.  In  secret  she  drinks  and  smokes. 
She  is  an  accomplished  liar,  an  instinctive 
dissembler.  All  that  one  sees  in  the  por- 
trait in  the  mirror  the  painter  rightly  divined 
in  her.  Yet  one  feels  throughout  that  the 
face  she  shows  to  the  world  is  her  true  face; 
that  except  for  the  malevolent  power  of 
the  older  man  she  would  still  be  what  she 
seems.  Eventually  she  tells  the  truth  to 
her  lover,  and  to  the  young  man  who  is 
nominally  her  husband.  At  the  final  cur- 
tain, the  husband  kills  the  older  man,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  two  establishes 
an  alibi.  His  generous  purpose  is  to  have 
the  secret  marriage  annulled,  to  make  way 
for  his  more  fortunate  rival.  And  so  we 
have  what  must  pass  for  a  happy  ending. 

Is  the  theme  too  repulsive  for  the  public? 
Perhaps.  Is  it  of  general  enough  interest  to 
attract  an  audience?  Possibly  not  Yet 
such  cases  are  commoner  than  the  world 
is  aware;  and  the  play  has  a  full  measure 
of  the  finest  dramatic  art  and  of  the 
uplift  of  right  feeling.  Some  day  it  may 
surprise  us  all,  as  "The  Easiest  Way" 
surprised  us. 

It  must  already  be  evident  that  play- 
wrights as  yet  unproduced  are  attacking 
novel  and  interesting  themes  with  real  feeling 
both  for  life  and  for  the  theatre.  Poten- 
tially, half  a  dozen  plays  that  are  still  going 
the  rounds  of  the  managers  are  as  notable  as 
any  which  our  stage  has  yet  produced. 
In  England  the  last  generation  of  dramatists 
has  learned  the  more  obvious  lessons  of 
technique,  and  has  come  closer  and  closer 
into  sympathy  with  the  curious  limitations 
and  even  the  more  curious  capabilities  in 
appreciation  of  the  modern  audience. 
Amid  so  much  intelligent  striving,  it 
would  be  strange  if  our  own  playwrights 
did  not  do  likewise. 

It  has  long  t>ecn  evident  to  thoughtful 
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observers  that  the  most  interesting  social 
development  in  the  modern  world  is  taking 
place  about  us  here  in  America.  Bernard 
Shaw  remained  for  years  a  virtually  unpro- 
duced  playwright,  and  was  first  publicly 
"discovered"  on  the  American  stage.  Ibsen 
has  been  popular  here  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  English-speaking  world.    "The  Servant 


in  the  House"  had  long  been  an  unproduced 
play  in  England,  where  it  became  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  present  decade.  Our 
public,  however  tolerant  of  mediocrity, 
recognizes  and  welcomes  the  best.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
next  great  dramatic  development  which  the 
world  is  destined  to  witness. 


THE  PERPETUAL  "BEST-SELLERS" 

-DAVID  COPPERFIELD,"  "JOHN  HALIFAX,"  AND  "LORNA  DOONE" 
STILL  POPULAR— DICKENS,  COOPER,  AND  SCOTT  CHIEF  AMONG 
THE  OLD  FAVORITES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  A  PUBLISHER'S  STOCK-BOOK 

BY 

EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 


WHAT  books  have  the  steadiest 
sale?  Is  there  a  market  for  the 
works  of  the  standard  authors? 
Has  the  call  for  the  poets  ceased?  Are  the 
common  people  buying  histories  ?  Does  the 
modern  novel  destroy  the  sale  of "  Ivanhoe," 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  "Vanity  Fair?" 
Have  essays  ceased  to  interest  book-buyers? 
Is  there  any  field  for  books  dealing  with  the 
permanent  elements  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy? If  the  works  of  the  great  novel- 
ists still  have  a  field,  for  which  titles  is  there 
the  greatest  demand  ?  How  does  the  present 
sale  of  the  fiction  of  a  generation  ago  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  flood  of  modern 
novels? 

For  the  replies  to  these  questions  we  must 
turn,  not  to  the  publishers  of  the  expen- 
sive editions,  but  to  those  who  are  placing 
upon  the  market  these  books  at  popular 
or  moderate  prices.  Do  the  people  want 
them  and  buy  them  and  read  them  ? 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  not  long 
ago  to  be  permitted  to  examine  that  arcanum 
—  the  holy  of  holies  of  a  publishing  house  — 
the  stock-book  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  of  the  firms  which  are 
making  a  specialty  of  books  at  low  cost. 
As  he  read,  his  eyes  stood  out,  not  with  the 
"fatness"  of  the  psalmist  but  with  the 
astonishment  of  the  uninitiated.  To  be 
shown  figures,  for  example,  that  recorded 


the  sales,  in  reprinted  and  cheaper  form, 
within  three  months  of  125,000  copies  of 
"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  and  to  see 
orders  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  100,000 
more  sheets  of  the  same  beautiful  story, 
astounding  as  the  report  was,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  confident  prediction  of  a  total 
sale  of  a  million  copies  before  the  demand 
ceased.  In  a  matter-of-fact-way  he  was 
informed  that  the  sales  of  reprinted  edi- 
tions of  popular  fiction,  that  in  this  form 
usually  retailed  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  in  all 
probability  reached  a  total  of  four  millions 
of  copies  annually!  Think  of  it:  the 
house  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
informed  me  that  approximately  75,000 
copies  annually  were  sold  of  the  four  novels 
of  Augusta  J.  Evans  —  "Vashti,"  "Infe- 
lice,"  "A  Speckled  Bird,"  and  "At  the 
Mercy  of  Tiberius." 

But  it  was  to  the  reports,  not  of  the 
reprints,  but  of  the  established  and  standard 
works  to  which  the  writer  turned  with  greater 
eagerness.  How  fared  it  with  the  older 
works?  Had  they  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be?  The  permission  not  only 
to  behold  but  also  to  report  what  was  seen 
was  seized  upon  and  the  results  are  placed 
before  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  house  which 
gave  me  the  privilege  of  using  the  figures 
I  am  quoting,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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prominent,  is  but  one  among  many  engaged 
in  the  business  of  publishing  low-priced 
books.  The  sales  of  many  of  the  books 
might  therefore  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
reported  sales  are  taken  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom and  fairly  represent  not  only  the  sales 
for  the  year  quoted,  but  the  average  sales  of 
many  years  past,  as  well  as  of  years  to  come. 
Indeed,  in  most  cases  the  stock-book  showed 
that  any  one  of  ten  years  past  might  have 
been  used  instead  of  the  year  which  was 
selected,  and  the  figures  would  not  have 
varied  materially,  except  as  they  show  that 
certain  books  are  more  than  maintaining 
their  hold  on  the  buying  public  and  others 
show  that  they  have  passed  the  summit  and 
are  slowly  descending  like  old  men  and 
other  creatures  and  creations  that  have 
"crossed  their  meri(lian.,, 

The  first  study  of  the  writer  was  of  some 
of  the  books  which  have  been  known  for 
years,  and  well  known.  In  some  instances 
several  editions  of  the  same  book  were 
issued  —  the  list  prices  usually  being  one 
dollar  or  seventy-five  cents.  When  one 
edition  only  is  issued  it  is  usually  listed  at 
one  dollar.    The  year  selected  is  1909: 

OLD   FAVORITES   SOLD   BY   ONE   HOUSE   IN    1909 

"John     Halifax,    Gentleman"    (three 

editions          4,230 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  (three  editions)  3,302 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  (two  editions)  2,769 
"Sense  and  Sensibility"  (two  editions)  555 
"Jane  Eyre"  (two  editions)  .  .  .  1,928 
"Shirley"  (one  edition)  ....  230 
"Lorna  Doone"  (two  editions)  .  .  3,707 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  (three  edi- 
tions)      2,837 

"Hypatia"  (two  editions)  .  .  .  1,201 
"Pleasures  of  Life"  (one  edition)  .  302 
"Westward  Ho!"  (one  edition)  .  .  870 
"Wide,  \YTide  World"  (one  edition)  .  900 
"Little  Minister"  (two  editions)  .  .  1,538 
"The  Moonstone"  (one  edition)  .  .  565 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  (four  edi- 
tions)      2,294 

"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"   (one 

edition)          890 

"Dr.    Jekyll   and    Mr.    Hyde"    (two 

editions) 1^30 

"Samantha   at   Saratoga"    (three   edi- 
tions)      1,223 

"Makers  of  Florence"  (one  edition)  385 

"An  Egyptian  Princess"  (one  edition)  588 


A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  1909  wift 
those  of  190c;  — based  upon  the  safe  of  tk 
edition  which  lists  at  one  dollar  —  shows  t 
slight  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  tk 
following:  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  aDt 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "Little  Minister; 
"Makers  of  Florence,"  "Pleasures  of  Life," 
"Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  "Shirley," 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  "Uncle  Tonfc 
Cabin,"  and  "Wide,  Wide  World";  the 
greatest  relative  decrease  was  in  "Pleasures 
of  Life,"  and  "The  Little  Minister."  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  sales  of  every  other 
book  in  the  list  were  greater  in  1909 
than  in  1905,  "An  Egyptian  Princes" 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  00* 
third,  an  increase  shared  equally  by 
"Lorna  Doone."  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
increased  25  per  cent,  as  did  also  "The 
Moonstone."  The  growth  in  the  sales 
of  the  other  titles  has  an  average  of  15 
per  cent 

Some  surprising  figures  in  the  sales  of 
some  of  the  old  favorites  for  younger 
readers  were  also  found,  as  the  following 
table  indicates: 

OLD    FAVORITES    OF    YOUNGER     READERS  — 

sales  m  1909 

"Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  (three  edi- 
tions)     2,147 

"Tom   Brown's   School    Days"    (four 

editions)         4,663 

"Scottish  Chiefs"  (two  editions)      .     .     2,645 
"Treasure  Island"  (four  editions)       .    6,050 
"Swiss   Family    Robinson"    (five   edi- 
tions)          4,347 

Slight  decreases  in  the  sales  of  1909  over 
those  of  1905  are  reported  in  the  more 
expensive  editions  (list-price,  one  dollar) 
of  the  following:  "Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,"  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days," 
and  "Swiss  Family  Robinson."  The 
gain  in  "Treasure  Island"  is  about  one- 
third. 

In  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  when 
the  steadiness  of  the  sales  is  considered, 
one  finds  much  to  confirm  his  impressions 
that  more  people  are  interested  in  these 
subjects  than  at  first  seemed  probable, 
especially  when  the  increase  in  such  a  book 
as  "  Origin  of  Species"  is  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  1909  over  1904.  A  marked  increase  was 
also  noted  in  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ," 
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■  Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man,"  and  Herbert 

■  Spencer's  "Education." 

I  SALES  OF  SERIOUS  BOOKS  IN  1909 

J     "Origin  of  Species"  (one  edition)  1,502 

■  "Descent  of  Man"  (one  edition)     .    .    1,302 
i     Farrar's   "Life  of   Christ"    (two  edi- 

i         tions)         1,935 

Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus"  (one  edition)  500 
?     Spencer's  "Education"   (two  editions)  1,591 
j     Spencer's  "First  Principles"  (one  edi- 
tion)            647 

Farrar's  "Early  Days  of  Christianity" 

(one  edition) 500 

"Reign  of  Law"  (one  edition)     ...  95 

The  fact  that  "The  Reign  of  Law"  dropped 
within  the  five  years  from  a  safe  that  exceeded 
500  to  one  of  less  than  100  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  excellent  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  work  was  in  its  day. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  in  our 
day:  "Are  fairy  tales  and  works  purely 
imaginative  in  demand  in  this  practical 
age?"  A  glimpse  into  the  stock-book  was 
a  revelation  altogether  comforting,  show- 
ing as  it  did  that  the  children  of  the  present 
are  not  to  be  denied  the  appeal  of  their 
natural  instincts,  and  that  the  man  of  the 
future  is  to  be  more  than  an  animated 
ledger  or  a  mechanical  adjustment  to  the 
machine  that  he  tends  from  day  to  day. 

FAIRY  AND  IMAGINATIVE  TALES  —  SALES  IN  1909 

ifcsop's  "Fables" 3,453 

"Alice  in  Wonderland" 8,078 

Andersen's  "Fairy  Tales"      ....  4,285 

"Arabian  Nights" 2,314 

"At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind"    .     .  1,250 

Grimm's  "Household  Tales"      .     .     .  4,151 

Grimm's  "Popular  Tales"                   .  4,976 

"Pilgrim's  Progress" 6,446 

"Water-Babies" 1,030 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  the  higher- 
priced  edition  of  the  books  in  the  table 
above  shows  a  marvelous  uniformity.  Year 
after  year  shows  only  a  slightly  varying 
sale.  The  two  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment are  "Water-Babies,"  which  dropped 
50  per  cent  in  five  years,  and  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  in  the  edition  listed  at  a 
dollar  sold  551  copies  in  1904  and  increased 
to  1,419  in  1909. 

A  study  of  the  table  of  poets  reveals 
some  startling  conditions.  Longfellow  is 
without  doubt  most  in  demand  in  America; 
but,  as  this  house  handles  only  his  earlier 


poems,  his  works  cannot  be  included  in  the 
report.  These  poems  in  the  table  are  issued 
in  several  editions  and  vary  much  in  price, 
the  cheapest  being  listed  at  one  dollar. 

SOME  POETS  THAT  ARE  BEING  READ 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning     .... 

Robert  Browning       

Burns       1 

Coleridge 

Hood        

Meredith's  "Lucile" 

Macaulay 

Moore 

Rossetti         

Scott         

Shelley 

Tennyson 2, 


419 

778 

>S*S 
177 

171 
779 
393 
534 
131 
955 
38i 
912 


Of  these  poets,  Burns,  Scott,  Tennyson  and 
Mrs.  Browning  show  increases  in  sales  in 
1909  over  those  of  1904;  byt,  with  the 
exception  of  Burns  (one-third  increase),  the 
change  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  noticed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rossetti  is  the  one  to 
have  had  the  greatest  f alling-off,  the  decrease 
in  the  five  years  being  about  60  per  cent. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  which  poets 
have  sung  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

To  what  extent  translations  of  famous 
works  appeal  to  the  buyers  of  moderate- 
priced  books  is  a  question  whose  answer  was 
easily  and  somewhat  startlingly  obtained. 
The  following  table  is  at  once  suggestive  and 
illuminating: 

FAMOUS   TRANSLATIONS  —  SALES    IN    1909 

"Abb£  Constantin"  (two  editions)    .     .  470 

Conington's  "Virgil"  (one  edition)  .     .  137 

"  Republic "  of  Plato  (two  editions)  .  .  385 
"Meditations"  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (one 

edition) 458 

"Paul  and  Virginia"  (two  editions)    .     .  539 

Amiel's  "Journal"  (one  edition)      .     .  455 

A  comparison  with  the  sales  of  1904  shows 
a  marked  steadiness  in  the  somewhat  limited 
demand,  with  slight  increases  in  the  calls 
for  "Abte  Constantin,"  and  "Meditations" 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

In  the  field  of  essays,  too,  the  demand  for 
those  of  Emerson  seems  to  show  that  the 
sage  of  Concord  easily  leads: 

ESSAYS  —  SALES   IN    1909 

Emerson's  "Essays,"  complete  (six  edi- 
tions)      3,919 

"Essays  of  Elia"  (two  editions)    .     .    .  626 

Bacon's  "  Essays"  (t«c\  *&&<3ft^      *    .  <vk*. 
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"The  Intellectual  Life"  (one  edition)   .  .153 
Addison's  "Essays"  (one  edition)     .    .  252 
"Heroes  and  Hero- Worship"  (two  edi- 
tions)        -. 1,001 

"Self-Help "  (two  editions)      ....  909 

With  the  exception  of  Emerson,  the  fig- 
ures for  1909  are  uniformly  below  those  of 
five  years  previous,  the  greatest  relative 
falling-off  being  in  the  sales  of  "The  Intel- 
lectual Life." 

Whether  or  not  historical  works  are  in 
demand  in  low-priced  form  is  not  satisfac- 
torily solved  by  the  figures  obtained, 
because,  of  necessity,  only  the  works  of  his- 
torians of  an  earlier  date  are  at  hand.  The 
table,  however,  clearly  shows  the  con- 
tinued popularity  of  certain  standard  works: 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY  —  SALES  IN  1909 

"Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World" 

(two  editions) 1,810 

Carlyle's    "French    Revolution"    (five 

editions)         1,432 

Guizot's    "History    of    Civilization    in 

Europe"  (one  edition) 350 

Irving's    "Knickerbocker's   History   of 

New  York"  (three  editions)      .     .    .     1,000 
Headley's  "Life  of  Grant"  (one  edition)       225 
"Autobiography"  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (three  editions) 2,669 

A  study  of  the  sale  of  the  works  of  the 
standard  novelists  is  best  approached  from 
the  demand  for  sets  of  the  complete  works 
of  each  of  a  few  of  the  more  famous  writers. 
The  call  for  separate  novels  reveals  the 
place  which  certain  books  have,  and  also 
plainly  shows  how  much  more  popular 
some  books  of  each  novelist  arc  than  arc 
others  of  the  same  author: 

SETS  OF  NOVELS  —  SALES  IN  1909 

Scott  —  *5  vol.  set  (listing  at  $3.00)  .     .  500 

Complete  in  1 2  vols.  (Si  2.50  to  $33.00)  347 

Dickens  —  5  vol.  set  (listing  at  S3.00)    .  660 

Complete  in  15  vols.  ($12.  to  36.50)  .  575 
George    Eliot  —  complete    in    6    vols. 

($5  to  S18.50) 389 

Thackeray  —  complete  in   10  vols.  ($9 

to  $23.50) 3SO 

C00JH.T-    "Leather    Stocking    Tales," 

5  vol.  set  (listing  at  S3.00)     ....  1,255 

♦The  livi-volunic  st-t  of  Siutl  iiuludcd  "  Ivanhoe," 
"  Kt-nilworth."  "  Bl;u  k  Dwarf,"  "  The  Monastery," 
and  "  Rob  Row"  The  five- volume  set  of  Dickens 
contained  "David  Copj»erfield,"  "Oliver  Twist," 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,  "Christmas  Stories,"  and 
"  Tale  of  Two'  Cities." 


Cooper  — "Sea  Tales,*'  5  vol  act  (Kit- 
ing at  $3.00) tm 

Dumas  —  complete  in  12  vols.  ($12.75 
to  $31.00) U| 

The  reports  of  the  sales  of  distinct  noidt 
however,  shows  much  more  clearly  the  pbee 
which  the  great  novelists  still  hold: 

SCOTT'S  NOVELS  —  SALES   IN   1909 

"Ivanhoe"  (five  editions)       ....    7,101 


3*« 

fa» 


"Kenilworth"  (four  editions)       .     . 
"Waverley"   (three  editions)       .     . 
"The  Antiquary"  (three  editions) 
"Old  Mortality"  (two  editions) 

In  the  edition  listed  at  one  dollar,  "  Ivanhoe" 
sells  steadily  about  2,000  copies  annual?, 
double  that  of  its  nearest  rival  —  "  Keai- 
worth."  In  this  form  many  of  the  Waveriej 
novels  fail  to  attain  a  sale  of  150  copies  eack 

THACKERAY'S  NOVELS  —  SALES  IN  I909 


UP 
1,071 


"Henry  Esmond"  (two  editions) 
"Vanity  Fair"  (two  editions)       .     . 
"The  Virginians"      (two  editions) 
"The  Newcomes"  (two  editions) 
"Pendennis"  (two  editions)        .     . 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  1909  with  time 
of  1904  shows  that  "Vanity  Fair,"  "ft» 
dennis,"  and  "The  Newcomes"  have  a 
slight  increase  and  the  others  a  smal 
decrease.  It  is  also  evident  that  Thackeray's 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  book-buyers  a 
not  large,  nor  is  it  increasing. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS  —  SALES   IN    1909 

"Adam  Bede"  (two  editions)      .     .     .  2,01! 

"Felix  Holt  (two  editions)      ....  73I 

"Daniel  Deronda"  (two  editions)        .  gp 

"Mill  on  the  Floss"  (two  editions)       .  1,893 

"Romola"    (three   editions)         .     .     .  2/M 

"Silas  Marner"  (four  editions)       .     .  2,067 

In  the  uniform  edition,  listed  at  one  dollar, 
"Adam  Bede"  heads  the  list,  with  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss"  not  far  behind*  The 
sale  of  "Adam  Bede'1  in  1909  is  nearly 
double  that  of  1904.  With  the  exceptka 
of  "Romola,"  which  reports  a  slight  gaia, 
all  the  other  novels  report  a  loss.  The  sale 
of  "Adam  Bede,"  the  highest  in  the  Est, 
is  more  than  five  times  that  of  "  Felix  Holt," 
for  which  there  is  the  least  demand  of  alL 

dickens's  novels — sales  in  1909 

"Barnaby  Rudge"  (two  editions)  .  .  1,060 
"Little  Dorrit"  (two  editions)  .  .  1,415 
"Bleak  House"  (two  editions)       .     .     1,320 
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Lwick  Papers"  (two  editions)       .  1,717 

Curiosity  Shop"  (three  editions)  3,048 

rer  Twist"  (five  editions)       .    .  4,645 

id  Copperfield"  (four  editions)   .  8,281 

ic  dollar  edition,  "David  Copperfield" 
P9  sold  2,910  and  in  the  edition  at 
ity  cents  the  sales  were  4,124.  The 
jst  rival  was  "Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
k  sold  1,180  and  1,293  f°r  tne  respec- 
irears. 

le  query  concerning  the  continued  sales 
x>per's  novels  is  frequently  raised.  A 
f  of  the  reports  indicates  clearly  that 
r  of  his  tales  are  no  longer  purchased, 
>t  as  parts  of  a  complete  set  of  the  nov- 
1  works.  The  following  table,  however, 
ly  indicates  that  the  "Leather-Stocking" 
s  have  not  lost  their  hold  on  the  public. 
ill  be  noticed,  too,  that  "The  Last  of 
Mohicans"  easily  heads  the  list: 

COOPER'S    NOVELS  —  SALES   IN    1909 


\  Deerslayer"  (five  editions) 
i  Pathfinder"  (five  editions) 
\   Last   of    the    Mohicans" 

dons)         

;  Pioneers"  (four  editions) 
Prairie"  (four  editions) 


(five 


4,788 
4,395 

4,844 
2,920 

3,i78 


comparison  of  the  most  popular  novels 
uch  of  the  five  novelists  in  the  above 
5  has  an  interest  for  the  ardent  admirers 


of  the  one  whom  they  fondly  declare  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  the  writers  of  fiction. 

COMPARATIVE    TABLE    OF    FAVORITE    NOVELS  — 
SALES  IN  I909 

Dickens  — "David   Copperfield"         .  8,281 

Scott  —  "Ivanhoe"         7,204 

George   Eliot  —  "Romola"     ....  2,068 

Thackeray  — "Vanity  Fair"       .    .    .  1,679 

Cooper — "Last  of  the  Mohicans"      .  4,844 

Among  books  for  boys,  the  rapid  and 
steady  decline  in  the  sales  of  the  once 
famous  Henty  books  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  astounding  figures  of  the 
Alger  books.  Several  publishing  houses  are 
now  issuing  these  books,  but  the  sales  in 
1909  by  the  firm  which  has  given  me  the 
figures  of  its  stock-book  show  approxi- 
mately a  half-million  copies  of  the  total 
long  list  of  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.'s  books  for 
boys !  The  combined  sale  of  these  books 
by  all  the  various  houses  that  issue  them 
was  estimated  at  more  than  one  million 
copies  a  year.  Of  course  many  of  these 
are  in  an  extremely  cheap  form,  listed  per- 
haps at  twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  but  the 
figures  are  staggering.  Think  of  it  —  in 
ten  years  a  sale  of  ten  millions!  Whatever 
their  elders  may  think  of  the  Alger  books, 
there  is  no  question  concerning  the  opinion 
of  the  boys !  These  figures  at  least  do  not  lie ! 


IE  SHIFTING   RAILROAD  CONTROL 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  RAPID  CHANGE  SINCE  THE  PASSING  OF  HARRIMAN 
—  THE    EIGHT     OVERLORDS     OF     TODAY,     AND     THEIR     KINGDOMS 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


^  EATH  —  and  easy  money !" 
1  We  had  been  talking  of  the 
*  wonderful  things  that  have  hap- 
1  in  the  last  six  months  in  the  railroad 
and  that  phrase  was  the  gist  of  the 
nation  offered  by  the  railroad-owner. 
ie  talk  had  covered  many  things.  It 
led  upon  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  invasion  of 
on,  the  Southern  Pacific's  untilled 
sn  patch.    It  sketched  the  larger  am- 


bitions-of  Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  his  taking 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad, 
his  linking  of  the  broken  Eastern  lines  into 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  railroad  system. 
It  dwelt  upon  the  new  Moore  holdings  of 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh  railroads, 
the  right  and  left  bower  of  the  anthracite 
combination.  It  hinted  at  the  return  of  the 
Vanderbilts  to  power  in  the  roads  that  bear 
their   name.    It   recalled   that  again   the 
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hand  of  Mr,  J.  P.  Morgan  supports  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  the"  Santa  Fe\  which  a 
year  ago  slipped  almost  from  his  grasp. 
Somebody  had  wondered,  even,  if  it  were 

not  almost  time  for  Mr,  Stuyvesant  Fish  to 
come  back  and  bid  for  the  Illinois  Central. 
It  is  true.  In  1906,  the  late  E,  H.  Harri- 
man  obtained  an  injunction  restraining 
Messrs.  Hillf  Moore,  Hawley,  Vanderbilt, 
Fish,  et  a!.,  from  prosecuting  their  several 
railroad  ambitions.  The  injunction  was 
granted   by   the  private  bankers  of  Wall 


roads  began,  Mr,  Edwin  Hawley 
nounced  that  he  had  taken  practical  I 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, ; 
known  as  the  "Katy"  because  die 
K.  T,  make  the  name.  It  was  fitting  1 
the  first  important  announcement  of 
sort  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  \ " 
come  from  Mr,  Hawley's  office  cm 
Street,  for  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  any  1 
one  man  of  parts  in  Wall  Street  had  I 
even  through  the  miracles  of  the  last 
years  of  Harriman's  life,  an  air  of 
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THE  NEWEST  RAILROAD  DOMAIN 

These  Lines  have  been  gathered  together  more  or  less  securely  by  the  activities  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Ha*ht 
and  B.  K.  Yoakum  —  men  lo  whom  trading  is  the  chief  joy  of  life.  They  art  not  operated  as  a  system  and  Any  oat 
of  them  may  be  sold  whenever  one  of  the  systems  U  willing  to  pay  the  price 


Street,  who  alone  supply  to  ambitious 
magnates  the  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ambitions.  Xo  appeal  was 
jjossililc.  A  dozen  of  the  biggest  railroad 
men  that  the  world  has  seen  sat  down  and 
waited  for  the  lifting  of  that  injunction. 
It  was  all  that  they  could  do. 

On  mc  aiicrnoon  01  ocptcmoer  9,  1909, 
Death  dissolved  the  injunction.  The  unseen 
chains  of  fear  that  had  fettered  the  hands 
and  minds  of  the  magnates  dropped  from 
them  as  the  ticker  flashed  the  news. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  grab  for  rail- 


toward  u  the  Satrap  of  the  Rail."  That  it 
was  much  more  than  an  air  of  defiance  is 
hard  to  believe.  The  two  men  had  for  one 
another  a  profound  respect,  so  far  as  prowess 
went.  Each  recognized  the  other's  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  certain  details  of 
the  game  and  avoided  conflict  on  funda- 
mentals. Open  battle  had  often  been  threat- 
ten  ed;  but  it  always  ended  in  a  skirmish. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hawley  is  not  another  Hani- 
man,  and  he  never  will  be.  In  some  minor 
details  they  were  alike,  but  in  the  important 
characteristics  that  make  or  do  not  make  a 
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Harriman  they  are  totally  dissimilar.  Mr. 
Harriman  had  the  patience  of  a  real-estate 
investor.  He  could  plant  his  fortunes  and 
leave  them  underground  through  a  long 
winter  of  resultless  years.  If  anything  like 
that  happened  to  Mr.  Hawley,  he  would 
go  out  with  a  spade  and  dig  them  up  to  see 
if  they  were  sprouting. 

He  is  a  trader,  with  the  instinct  of  the 
operator.  Trading  profits  are  the  dearest 
thing  in  the  world  to  his  heart.  An  extra 
fifty  miles  per  year  on  the  average  movement 


railroading  itself  he  has  a  passing  interest, 
little  more.  He  smiles  because,  if  this  con- 
tinue, the  Vanderbilts  may  be  willing  to 
pay  his  price  for  the  Eastern  lines,  or  the 
Burlington  may  "come  across"  with  a 
decent  offer  for  the  Colorado  &  Southern, 
one  of  the  "Hawley  Roads"  till  recently. 

So  in  October  Mr.  Hawley  and  some  of 
his  friends  took  hold  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas.  It  isn't  that  the  "  Katy  "  is  much 
good  to  any  of  the  lines  that  Mr.  Hawley 
and  his  friends  had  before  that  time.     But 


THE  END   OF  THE  HARRIMAN   AMBITION 
Of  all  the  American  systems,  this  comes  closest  to  being  a  true  transcontinental  railroad,  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific.    The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  however,  is  held  only  in  a  sort  of  community  of  interests,  through  the  hankers. 
The  total  mileage  is  about  35,7191  and  most  of  it  is  rich  and  profitable,  running  through  good  country 


of  his  freight-cars  gave  to  Mr.  Harriman 
the  same  delight  that  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright 
experienced  when  his  first  machine  really 
did  rise  six  inches  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
Hawley  hears  of  it  —  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 
But  if  his  traffic  men  report  to  head- 
quarters that  they  have  got  a  foothold  here, 
or  are  breaking  into  Vanderbilt  territory 
there,  or  have  the  watchful  masters  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad  guessing  about  their 
traffic  in  the  Big  Horn  country  far  out  West, 
Mr.  Hawley  is  delighted.  He  does  not 
smile  because  this  is  good  railroading.    For 


the  Burlington  Road  had  bought  the 
Colorado  &  Southern,  because  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  did  run  a  survey  up  north 
across  the  lines  of  the  Burlington,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific — even,  it 
is  hinted,  to  the  Great  Northern.  Because 
Mr.  Hill  doesn't  like  to  be  "tapped,"  in  a 
traffic  sense,  he  handed  over  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  friends, 
and  took  possession  of  die  "tap"  himself. 
But  there  are  other  railroads  that  run 
north  and  south  beyond  the  rivers,  and 
there  are  also  other  rich  roads  that  run  east 
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and  west.  Mr.  Hawley  had  sold  one  north- 
and-south  road  to  an  east-and-west  road 
because  it  promised  to  make  a  nuisance  of 
itself.  Why  not  another?  The  "Katy" 
was  in  the  market.  Mr.  Hawley  and  his 
friends  took  it.  What  is  the  use  of  guessing 
what  they  will  do  with  it? 

Some  day,  perhaps,  it  too  will  creep 
toward  the  north,  running  out  from  Kansas 
City  through'  Nebraska.  It  may  cut  across 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Northwestern,  the  Mil- 


rem&Fud: 


scalp/'  financially  speaking,  and 
up  to  diy  in  the  bankruptcy  court 
about  this,  my  railroad  friend 

"They'll  never  'get'  Ed  Hawley  m 
trading  game.  He  and  Mr.  Yoakum  fa 
that  business  better  than  any  other  men  tin] 
have  ever  grown  big  down  here.  But  \ 
day,  perhaps,  Hawley  will  grow  sentimentiL  I 
He  will  want  to  build  a  railroad  mooumat,  | 
a  real  Hawley  System,  just  as  Mr. 
wanted  to  do  with  his  Tidewater  Railroad*  j 
When  he  gets  the  monument  built  they  wi 


WHERE  THE  VANDERBILTS  HOLD  SWAY 
Their  railroad  empire  includes  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  New  York  Central  System  (comprising  a  Uip 
group  of  rich  railroads),  and  the  Western  Maryland,  recently  bought  by  a  Vanderbilt  syndicate  and  to  be  I 
with  the  Pittsburg  line.     The  system  comprises  23,444  miles,  mostly  classed  as  "trunk-line  railroad" 


waukce  —  and  on,  ff  its  nerve  and  cash 
hold  out,  to  meet  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the 
border  country.  Perhaps,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  Milwaukee  may  want  it,  or  the 
Northwestern,  or  even  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
It's  a  good  trading  proposition,  any  way  you 
look  at  it,  for  in  a  multitude  of  j>ossiblc 
buyers  there  is  much  comfort  when  one  has 
railroads  for  sale. 

Down  in  Wall  Street  everybody  always 
figures  out,  when  a  men  grows  great,  how 
many  chances  there  are  for  some  other  power 
to  "get"  him.    That  means  to  "take  his 


take  his  scalp,  perhaps,  and  bury  him  under 
the  monument.  That's  what  a  monument 
is  for,  anyway!" 

To-day  Mr.  Hawley  is  building  no 
monuments  to  himself,  at  least.  He  is 
making  good  money  in  what  he  conceives 
to  be  a  perfectly  honest  way.  He  buys  into 
railroads  that  nobody  else  wants,  injects 
into  them  more  or  less  of  an  element  that 
railroad  pirates  of  the  past  used  to  delight 
to  call  "nuisance  value,"  and  cashes  them 
in  —  rails,  nuisance,  and  all  —  in  the  best 
possible  market. 
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Mr.  Hawley's  hand  is  in  many  things 
these  days.  Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the 
M  Katy  "  purchase  grown  cold  when  a  bigger 
item  appeared.  The  "  Rock  Island  Crowd  " 
split  up  again.  Mr.  Yoakum  and  Mr. 
"Jim"  Campbell  of  St.  Louis  had  been 
absorbed  by  it  after  a  former  split  between 
the  late  W.  B.  Leeds  and  the  Moores.  In 
December,  1909,  it  was  announced  that 
they  had  gone  out  again,  taking  with  them 
the  control  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad,   a   collection   of   country   roads 


through  the  panic,  then  handed  it  back  to 
Mr.  Yoakum  and  his  friends  —  the  same 
crowd  with  some  additions  —  at  a  price  that 
represented  a  cash  loss  of  six  or  seven 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Yoakum,  like  Mr.  Hawley,  know? 
how  to  trade.  When  he  sold  his  road  sera 
years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  h 
did  a  wise  thing  —  for  it  takes  a  pretty  strong 
aggregation  of  capital  to  look  after  a  scat- 
tered system  of  cheaply  built  railroads  in 
panic  times,  and  the  panic  was  on  its  way. 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  controlled  lines  move  more  freight  every  year  than  any  other  three  railroads 
in  the  country.  The  system,  very  compact  and  limited,  lies  almost  entirely  in  a  region  of  very  dense  traffic.    Its 
new  terminal  in  New  York  City  and  its  network  of  tunnels  are  nearing  completion 


nearly  7,000  miles  in  extent  Mr.  Hawley 
appeared  as  another  member  of  the  syn- 
dicate that  had  made  this  strange  purchase. 
It  is  almost  unique  to  find  a  big  con- 
solidation letting  go  its  component  parts. 
To  be  sure,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
did  it  some  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  but  that  was  pure  policy.  This  was 
quite  different  The  Rock  Island  Company 
bought  the  'Frisco  from  Mr.  Yoakum 
and  his  friends  in  1903,  carried  it  through 
the  slumping  market  of  that  period,  then 


When  he  bought  it  back  last  winter  it  was 
stronger.  It  had  made  a  good  banking 
friend  and  had  financed  most  of  its  worst 
needs  in  the  line  of  cash.  The  firm  of 
Speyer  &  Co.,  who  look  after  most  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Rock  Island,  had 
come  into  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
and  saved  it.  When  a  banking  house  does 
that,  it  must  stand  behind  the  road. 

Mr.  Yoakum  sold  a  road  in  1903,  facing  a 
big  lot  of  debts  coming  due  in  the  next  few 
years  with  a  weak  stock-market  position, 
and  in  the  very  shadow  of  a  coming  panic. 
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He  bought  it  back  again  in  1909,  with  its 
maturing  debts  all  paid,  with  a  strong  bank- 
ing house  committed  to  it,  and  with  much 
more  ca&i  in  its  treasuiy  than  it  had  when 
he  sold  it  Incidentally,  he  paid  some 
millions  of  dollars  less  for  it  with  these 
advantages  than  he  received  for  it  without 
them.  If  he  had  never  done  anything  else 
to  justify  it,  Wall  Street's  judgment  would 
be  justified.  It  was  put  in  three  words  by 
my  railroad  friend:  , 
"Yoakum  can  trade!" 


to  its  aid  and  help  it  pay  its  current 
Here  an  old  and  well-tried 
takes  the  field  again.  It  is  not  the  u 
B.  F.  Yoakum  that  came  out  of  the  Wert  t 
decade  ago  to  run  a  tilt  with  Wall  Stmt 
Then  he  was  a  railroad  man,  right  off  tk 
rails.  Now  he  belongs  in  the  shadow  of 
Trinity  spire.  He  has  traded  against  the  bat 
brains  in  the  financial  game.  Sometima 
things  did  not  look  rosy.  Big  things  happa 
in  the  canons  of  Wall  Street  very  fast,  and 
they  cast  no  warning  shadows  before 


tiivfti  Northern 


—    Burlltaf  (□&  „ 

*+**■    Colorado  A  Buiittara, 


MR.   JAMES   J.   HILL'S  RAILROAD   EMPIRE 
It  began  in  1870  with  the  656  miles  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  expanded  into  the 
Great  Northern  system.    To  this  have  been  added  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Colorado  South- 
ern.    The  total  mileage  of  the  Hill  railroads  has  now  reached  24,522 


It  is  permitted  to  do  some  guessing  when 
one  talks  of  railroad  policies.  .  The  guess  of 
the  Wall  Street  men  is  to  the  effect  that  if 
Mr.  Harriman  were  still  in  the  saddle  Mr. 
Yoakum  and  his  friends  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  take  the  " Frisco* '  from  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  old  Rock  Island; 
and  that  the  Moores  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  let  it  go.  That  the  Harriman 
interests  had  their  eye  on  it  was  sufficiently 
evidenced  two  years  ago  when  Messrs. 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Harriman  bankers, 
were  willing— at  a  good,  stiff  price — to  come 


as  they  do  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  But  cm  the 
whole  the  Texan  has  fared  well.  Even  while 
he  drew  the  big  salary  that  the  Moores 
figured  him  to  be  worth,  he  was  counted  as 
an  individual  rather  than  as  a  salaried  man. 
What  is  to  be  the  result,  nobody  can  say 
offhand.  Most  people  who  think  much 
about  these  things  say  that  the  "Frisco" 
will  be  sold  again  before  many  years  pass 
by.  Maybe  it  will.  In  the  meantime  it  has 
called  to  its  services  some  of  the  best  rail- 
road men  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  seems  to 
be  run  as  a  railroad,  not  as  a  Wall  Street 
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bargain.  With  most  of  its  troubles  financed, 
for  the  time  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
carry  itself  through. 

Long  before  the  deal  whereby  they  got 
rid  of  the  "Frisco,"  the  Reid-Moore  forces 
had  plunged  into  new  matters.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  these  men  came  swarm- 
ing over  the  Western  horizon,  loaded  with 
Morgan  money  from  the  trades  in  Steel,  to 
snatch  the  old  Rock  Island  Railway  from 
the  Street,  getting  much  of  it  from  the  firm 
of  Flower  &  "Co.    At  first  they  were  classed 


in  industrials.  He  made  enough  money 
out  of  that  to  pay  the  debts  that  hung  over 
from  his  failure  in  the  Diamond  Match 
panic  of  1896,  and  to  start  something  new. 
Working  toward  the  truly  respectable 
branches  of  the  financial  profession,  he 
bought  into  a  Western  railroad.  Also  he 
moved  his  office  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Another  of  the  steps  to  eminence  was 
climbed  when  he  began  to  lay  up  a  great 
store  of  bank  stocks  and  was  elected  to 
board  after  board  of  directors. 


A  BANKER'S   POWER   IN  THE  RAILROAD  WORLD 
The  House  of  Morgan  dominates  the  policies  of  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  interest  in  the  United 
States.    This  power  was  obtained  mainly  through  banking  operations,  and  in  many  cases  is  not  extended  to  the 
operations  of  the  railroads  at  all.     The  45,  "6  miles  in  the  group  arc  not  closely  related  in  operation 


as  buccaneers.  After  a  while  Wall  Street 
sized  them  up  as  artistic  pirates  and  took 
to  them  accordingly,  as  something  akin  to 
itself.  As  the  years  passed,  Mr.  Dan.  G. 
Reid  remained  classified  this  way;  but 
Judge  W.  H.  Moore  was  promoted.  He 
was  taken  into  the  sacred  ranks  of  the  rail- 
road magnates,  recognized  as  both  able  and 
conservative  both  daring  and  cautious,  both 
honest  and  respectable. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  year  1909  to 
reveal  him  as  one  of  the  true  elect  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  been  first  of  all  a  trader 


The  crown  of  true  financial  eminence, 
however,  is  reserved  for  the  "  trunk-line 
magnates,"  the  few  mighty  ones  who, 
having  made  all  sorts  of  money  in  all  sorts 
of  things,  put  it  into  the  stocks  of  the  big 
Eastern  railroads  —  New  York  Central, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh  Valley.  Only  the  elect 
may  amount  to  very  much  in  this  great  field, 
for  prices  are  high  and  one  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  gods. 

Just  how  it  came  about,  nobody  knows; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  into  the  very 
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select  of  all  the  trunk-lines  —  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  —  the  Moores  and 
Mr.  Reid  presently  entered.  Not  only  did 
they  enter  but  they  seem  to  have  shut  the 
door  behind  them.  Apparently  there  is 
room  for  no  more. 

Then  on  top  of  that  came  the  sudden 
announcement  that  they  had  also  coveted 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  Of  course  they  could 
not  do  much  with  that  without  the  consent 
of  the  powers  that  be  —  for  the  Lehigh  was 
sterilized  as  a  source  of  trouble  many  years 


The  thing  that  has  seemed  to  attxmct  thai 
invaders  of  the  sacred  trunk-line  field  b 
"coal."  They  look  upon  anthracite  witk 
favoring  eyes.  So  did  Mr.  Harriman.  He 
wanted  the  Delaware  &  Hudson.  Hb 
estate,  presumably,  still  holds  a  large  amont 
of  that.  When  it  wants  to  sell  it,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  same  hands  that  have 
reached  for  the  Lackawanna  and  theLehigh 
should  not  be  ready  to  take  the  D.  &  H. 

Without  certain  knowledge  on  the  point 
—  for  Wall  Street  knowledge    is   seldom 


THK   QLKKRKST   RAILROAD    KINGDOM 
The  Moorc-Rcid  combination  now  has  its  largest  railroad  investments  in  the  Rock  Island  System  and  in  two 
anthracite  roads,  the  I-ehigh  Valley  and  the  Lackawanna.     The  East  and  the  West  are  divided  by  a  big  gap. 
Rumor  tills  it  in  by  guessing  that  the  Wabash  will  some  day  be  bought  to  make  a  connection.  The  mileage  is  10,650 


ago  when  big  blocks  of  its  stock  were  scat- 
tered around  among  the  other  railroads,  the 
hand  that  did  the  scattering  being  the  hand 
of  J.  F.  Morgan. 

But  somehow  the  Moore- Reid  com- 
bination was  big  enough,  strong  enough,and 
forceful  enough  to  get  in  even  here.  The 
other  railroads  sold  their  Lehigh  stock  to 
them.  They  were  elected  directors.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  began  to  count  its  treasures, 
preparatory  to  handing  some  of  them  over 
to  the  stockholders.  It  had  never  thought 
of  doing  that  before. 


certain  —  it  can  be  said  that  the  huge 
interests  of  the  Moores  in  these  coal  railroad 
stocks  of  the  East  were  not  picked  up  in 
Wall  Street.  Lehigh  Valley  is  not  even 
traded  in  there,  the  only  market  being 
Philadelphia.  The  exact  alliances  by  which 
the  new  people  obtained  their  "pull"  in  this 
field  are  not  matters  of  common  knowledge. 
Only  it  is  known  for  certain  *hat  some  of 
the  oldest,  most  conservative,  and  moat 
powerful  of  the  trunk-line  rulers  have  con- 
tracted treaties  with  these  Westerner*. 
The  "Rock  Island  Crowd"  is  not  by  any 
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means  what  it  used  to  be.  When  W.  B. 
Leeds  died,  two  years  ago,  the  pioneering 
spirit  was  gone.  It  was  his  ambition  that 
drove  the  Rock  Island  to  buy  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
and  the  new  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City.  The  Alton  and  the  'Frisco  have 
been  sold;  and  if  anyone  should  come  along 
and  offer  anything  worth  while  for  the  St. 
Louis-Kansas  City  line,  his  offer  would 
probably  be  accepted  the  same  day. 
If  the  old  Rock  Island  ambition  —  to  be 


standing  barriers  that  shut  the  gates  of 
Pittsburg,  and  through  that  other  closed 
gateway  of  the  West  that  had  been  so  long 
held  by  the  Central  Pacific,  he  arrayed 
himself  at  one  time  against  the  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  against  the 
power  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  in  his  prime. 
His  enemies  were  armed  with  the  mightiest 
credit  in  the  country,  backed  by  the  most 
powerful  banking  interests,  standing  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  huge  invested  estates  of 
the  East.     Besides  that  they  had,  to  carry 


-: 


ALMOST  A  GOULD  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
It  was  the  ambition  of  Mr.  George  Gould  to  make  the  first  American  transcontinental.    He  will  reach  the 
west  coast  when  the  Western  Pacific  is  finished.     The  eastern  link,  the  Western  Maryland,  has  been  sold  after  a 
receivership,  and  the  eastern  connection  seems  to  be  given  up  entirely.    The  length  of  the  line  is  17,789  miles 


the  biggest  railroad  system  —  has  gone  by 
the  boards,  there  are  many  other  such 
ambitions  that  have  also  been  discarded, 
or  at  least  set  over  for  another  era.  Five 
years  ago,  Mr.  George  Gould  was  struggling 
against  long  odds  to  achieve  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  of  the  modern  Americans 
to  own  -and  operate  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  To-day  he  has  no  such  idea. 
For  some  years  to  come,  his  whole  energy 
must  be  bent  upon  preserving  what  he  has, 
rather  than  upon  adding  to  it. 
When  Mr.  Gould  broke  through  the  long- 


on  the  batdes  of  the  long  campaign,  the  best 
of  officers,  seasoned  men,  policies  mapped 
out  in  definite  campaigns  along  settled  lines. 
The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  ended  in  a  series  of  disasters,  followed 
by  defensive  treaties.  The  extension  into 
Pittsburg  collapsed  and  lies  bankrupt  to-day. 
With  it  went  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Gould  won  his  way  into  Pittsburg, 
but  only  to  find  when  he  got  there  that  he 
was  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  every 
profitable  source  of  railroad  income.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  looked  out  for  that 
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The  Western  Pacific  is  still  being  pushed 
through  to  §an  Francisco,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly get  there.  What  will  happen 
after  that,  no  one  can  say.  There  was  a 
sharp  break  between  M*.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Harriman;  but  after  the  Eastern  collapse 
Mr.  Harriman  offered  help  to  Mr.  Gould, 


Vanderbilts  are  largely  interested.  Thej 
are  going  ahead  to  link  it  with  the  Pftttbiiig 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  to  make  a  new 
Vanderbilt  line  from  the  Great  Lakes  Id 
tidewater  in  the  South.  So  ends  the  Gould 
ambition  for  a  free  and  independent  trans- 
continental railroad. 
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and  his  help  was  accepted.  In  the  process 
of  the  shifting  going  on  to-day,  jx>ssibly 
Mr.  Hawley  —  and  not  Mr.  Gould  —  may 
prove  to  be  master  of  the  road. 

The  eastern  link  of  the  Gould  system,  the 
Western  Maryland,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
receivers;  it  has  been  quickly  reorganized, 
and  sold  to  a  syndicate  in  which  the  younger 


Among  the  magnates  of  the  railroad 
world,  Sir.  Gould  is  a  young  man.  Iff 
within  the  next  few  years  he  should  get  for 
his  railroads  the  same  kind  of  banking 
connection  that  supports  the  Hill,  Harriman. 
Pennsylvania,  Vanderbilt,  or  Moore  am- 
bitions, he  will  probably  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  many  fields  and  in  mapy  enterprises. 
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The  Gould  estate,  with  all  the  troubles  and 
losses  of  the  past  decade,  is  still  a  very 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man.  If  Mr.  Gould  had  the  personal 
power  to  draw  together  to  his  assistance  and 
to  mobilize  into  one  force  a  few  other  out- 
side monied  interests  of  large  volume,  his 
position  would  be  perhaps  the  strongest 
of  them  all. 

If  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  began  the 
process  of  reconstruction  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gould,  it  also  brought  about  a  somewhat 
similar  recrudescence  in  the  Vanderbilt 
System.  This  powerful  collection  of  rail- 
roads and  railroad  capital  had  for  half  a 
generation  rested  without  disturbance  in 
the  hands  of  the  Vanderbilts,  fortified  and 
backed  at  all  times  by  the  banking  prestige 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Dry-rot  in  various 
forms  had  crept  through  the  system.  Then 
Mr.  Harriman,  without  owning  or  con- 
trolling any  considerable  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the  roads,  had  by  force  of  person- 
ality become  a  very  prominent  factor  in  the 
making  of  the  New  York  Central  policies. 

His  death  left  the  Vanderbilts  again  in 
the  saddle;  but  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing all  along  the  line.  The  officers  are 
ceasing  to  be  "Mr.  Vanderbilt's  hired 
men,"  and  they  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  the  kind  of  authority  that  the  Morgan- 
appointed  presidents  exercise  on  the  New 
Haven,  the  Atchison,  and  the  Reading.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Central,  is  not  a  figure-head.  He  has 
already  made  his  executive  power  felt  in 
the  policies  of  the  railroad.  Measured 
by  the  sternest  standards  —  against  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Howard  Eliott  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  W.  H.  Truesdale  of  the 
Lackawanna,  C.  S.  Mellen  of  the  New 
Haven,  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the  Erie  — 
he  is  not,  one  would  say,  one  of  the  biggest 
of  the  salaried  railroad  presidents.  Yet 
in  the  first  years  of  his  office  he  has  come 
up  pretty  rapidly. 

He  has  on  his  hands  a  task  of  extraor- 
dinaiy  size.  Forced  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  demands  and  by  the  competition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City,  the 
Vanderbilt  roads  have  had  to  go  into  a 
campaign  of  terminal  building  that 
will  call  for  the  spending  of  probably 
$150,000,000  in  the  next  few  years.    That 


is  a  big  burden.  How  well  the  New  York 
Central  may  meet  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. Certainly  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  are  four  or  five  anxious 
years  ahead  at  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

If  the  changes  in  the  East  have  been  the 
more  important  from  a  national  viewpoint, 
they  lack  the  dramatic  appearance  of  the 
changes  in  the  West.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Woods,  a  lawyer  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  made  this  epigrammatic  remark  to 
explain  the  fact  that  Central  Oregon  still 
lay  without  a  mile  of  railroad: 

"  Oregon  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the 
Harriman  Lines,  on  the  east  by  the  Harriman 
lines,  on  the  south  by  the  Harriman  lines,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  this, 
Mr.  Hill,  you  may  see  that  Central  Oregon  is 
between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea!" 

Mr.  Hill  just  laughed  and  said  nothing, 
either  then  or  for  six  months  afterward. 
Just  before  the  return  of  Mr.  Harriman 
from  Europe,  however,  the  silence  of  Hill 
was  broken.  It  was  briefly  announced 
that  a  new  company,  the  Oregon  Trunk 
Line,  would,  if  the  laws  would  let  it,  build 
a  line  from  the  Columbia  River  south  into 
Central  Oregon.  It  quickly  became  known 
that  the  real  head  office  of  this  company 
was  in  the  Great  Northern  offices  at  St. 
Paul. 

The  Oregon  deadlock  is  broken.  The 
Harriman  lines  have  awakened  and  will 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  hold  the  territory 
that  Mr.  Hill  has  invaded.  To  do  it  they 
too  must  build;  and  the  field  of  the  last 
battlefield  of  these  two  well-tried  antago- 
nists is  practically  the  last  neglected  corner 
of  the  once  "  Great  American  Desert." 

Of  course  there  are  many  rumors  that 
it  is  to  go  farther.  Mr.  Hill  is  reported  to 
be  a  possible  buyer  of  the  Portland  Electric 
Railroad,  which  parallels  the  Southern 
Pacific  through  the  Willamette  Valley,  the 
rich  territory  that  is  tributary  to  Portland. 
There  are  tales  even  of  Hill  surveys  over 
the  mountains  into  California.  Every  year 
for  a  decade  past  such  rumors  have  borrowed 
wings  to  fly;  but  now,  perhaps,  they  may 
have  wings  of  their  own. 

Even  the  House  of  Morgan  has  felt  the 
vital  change  that  came  with  the  death  of 
Mr.    Harriman.     He,    alone    of    all,    had 
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courage  and  power  to  withstand  the  sweep 
of  the  Morgan  arm.  He  did  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Erie,  in  his  first  year  of  recognition  two 
decades  ago;  and  he  did  it  again  in  the  case 
of  the  Erie  in  his  last  year  —  when,  a 
doomed  man,  he  telephoned  from  his  bed 
an  offer  to  advance  the  millions  needed  to 
save  the  road  from  bankruptcy.  For  twelve 
months  past  the  Erie  has  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  Harriman. 

Now  Mr.  Morgan's  great  house  holds  it 
up.  So,  too,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fd,  a  Morgan  road  into  which  Mr. 
Harriman  had  forced  his  authority.  The 
Morgan  kingdom  continues  to  be  the  great- 
est in  extent,  if  the  flimsiest  in  structure,  of 
them  all.  There  is  not  a  single  railroad  man 
in  the  Morgan  firm;  and  there  is  probably 
not  a  shred  of  railroad  ambition  in  the  mind 
of  any  member  of  that  firm.  Its  railroad 
power  is  simply  an  incident  of  its  banking 
power.  It  exercises  authority  over  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  every  hundred  miles  of  rail 
in  this  country  simply  because  it  has  helped 
organize  or  reorganize  that  much  railroad 
—  and  Mr.  Morgan  stands  solidly  back 
of  every  road  that  he  handles.    It  is  a 


wonderful  thing  —  this  Morgan  nflrad 
kingdom,  stretching  from  Portland,  Me*  to 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  and  from  the  Lata 
to  the  Gulf.  Hardly  a  city  of  size  in  the 
United  States  but  pays  toll,  one  way  or 
another,  to  the  railroad  power  of  the  Hook 
of  Morgan. 

It  has  been,  one  may  see,  a  busy  si 
months.  All  these  sweeping  changes,  the 
shifting  of  personal  interests  from  hand  to 
hand,  the  swinging  of  control  from  treasmj 
to  treasury,  the  alteration  of  great  executive 
relationships,  the  pushing  of  hostile  lines 
into  forbidden  territory,  the  re-ascendency 
of  banking  power  over  lines  once  lost,  die 
recrudescence  of  men  more  or  less  over- 
shadowed by  the  power  of  a  single  autoamt, 
the  rise  of  new  men  almost  unknown  in  die 
railroad  world,  the  spectacular  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Hawley,  the  steady  aggression 
of  the  Moores  —  these  make  the  epitaph 
of  Edward  Henry  Harriman. 

The  railroad  world  is  still  an  oligarchy, 
it  is  true;  but  it  is  no  more  an  autocracy. 
Whatever  one  may  say,  this  fact  stands  out 
beyond  a  question:  there  is  no  Harriman 
the  Second. 
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IN  Southern  Nigeria,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  a  white  trader  was  mur- 
dered back  in  the  bush.  A  u  punitive 
expedition"  was  sent  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment to  impress  the  nearest  village  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  against  a  stranger 
within  the  tribal  gates.  The  village  was 
burned,  and  127  natives  were  slain.  So 
reported  a  Southern  Nigerian  official  while 
on  leave  of  absence. 

In  the  hinterland  of  Liberia,  at  about  the 
same  time,  a  native  trader  was  found  mur- 
dered. When  the  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Libcrian  Government,  the  king  of  the 


tribe  was  instructed  to  apprehend  the  mur- 
derer and  send  him  to  the  coast  for  trial 
After  a  few  weeks  the  king  reported  the 
name  of  the  murderer,  but  said  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  tribe.  The  murderer 
happened  to  be  a  relative  of  the  king. 

The  Government  then  proceeded  to  im- 
press the  whole  tribe  with  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  A  local  official  was  ordered  to 
bring  the  king  and  his  head-men  to  the 
coast,  and  if  necessary  hold  them  as  pris- 
oners until  the  murderer  should  be  found* 
In  many  other  colonies  a  detachment  of  the 
Frontier  Force  would  have  been  despatched 
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on  this  errand.  In  this  case,  however,  a 
half-naked  native,  who  receives  a  salary  of 
$5  a  month  and  boards  himself,  was 
entrusted  with  the  job  of  going  four  days 
into  the  bush  and  arresting  a  king  and  three 
head-men  of  the  village.  He  did  it,  and 
delivered  them  at  the  coast.  The  only  force 
which  he  employed  was  a  small  Liberian 
flag,  which  answered  the  same  purpose  a* 
the  silver-plated  star  of  a  rural  deputy  sheriff. 

This  is  one  of  many  picturesque  ways  in 
•which  the  world  is  being  policed.  On  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  for  example,  a  wise 
administrator  adopted  a  plan  of  assessing 
a  heavy  fine  upon  the  entire  tribe  in  which  a 
serious  offense  should  be  committed.  Since 
the  African  is  extremely  reluctant  to  pay  even 
a  small  hut-tax,  it  was  but  a  short  time  until 
every  important  native  in  the  whole  region 
was  acting  as  a  sort  of  ex-officio  policeman. 

When  the  Klondike  excitement  was  at 
its  height  a  few  years  ago  two  French  Cana- 
dians, Victor  Fournier  and  Edouard  La- 
Belle,  decided  that  they  could  make  money 
faster  by  killing  prosperous  miners  who  were 
returning  to  the  States  than  by  doing  the 
hard  work  of  digging  it  out  of  the  ground. 

Three  miners  laden  with  gold-dust  came 
along  and  to  them  Fournier  and  LaBelle 
offered  their  services  as  guides  and  helpers 
down  the  river.  When  they  had  encamped 
for  the  night  and  the  three  miners  were 
asleep,  Fournier  killed  two  of  the  men  and 
LaBelle  the  third  one. 

Fournier  was  afterward  located  in  Daw- 
son, but  LaBelle  was  apparently  lost.  One 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  force 
took  hold  of  the  case,  went  to  Dawson, 
secured  extradition  papers,  and  sailed  for 
Seattle.  There  he  heard  of  two  Edouard 
LaBelles.  Finding  a  man  who  knew  the 
real  LaBelle,  they  visited  every  lumber 
camp  on  Puget  Sound,  looking  for  the  mur- 
derer, who  had  formerly  been  a  woodman. 
The  trail  led  to  Spokane,  then  to  a  settle- 
ment in  British  Columbia,  and  then  the  two 
men  followed  up  the  construction  gangs 
which  were  working  on  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Their  man  had  been  at 
work  there,  but  had  gone  to  Ogden,  Utah; 
and  from  Ogden  a  clew  led  them  to  Wads- 
worth,  Nevada.  Here  LaBelle  was  taken 
into  custody  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
both  he  and  his  partner  were  hanged. 


Another  case  was  that  of  Piapot,  a  rest- 
less and  quarrelsome  Indian  who  loved  his 
liquor.  Aroused  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  the  reservation  of  his  tribe, 
he  started  an  Indian  war. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  to  remove  these  Indians 
from  the  camp  which  they  had  chosen.  A 
sergeant  and  one  private  were  sent  to  carry 
out  this  order.  Piapot  laughed  when  the 
order  was  read  to  him.  The  sergeant  gave 
him  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  commence 
striking  camp.  During  that  fifteen  min- 
utes the  Indian  bucks  jostled  the  sergeant 
and  his  companion,  yelled  defiance  at  them, 
and  fired  their  guns  over  their  heads.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  the  sergeant 
threw  the  lines  of  his  horse  to  the  other 
officer,  dismounted,  walked  over  to  the 
painted  tepee  of  Piapot  and  deliberately 
knocked  out  the  centre-pole.  The  tent 
collapsed  around  the  squaws  who  were  in  it. 
Then  he  walked  from  one  tepee  to  another 
and  knocked  out  the  centre-poles. 

Piapot  knew  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  sergeant  was  to  kill  him;  and  he  also 
knew  that  if  he  should  kill  one  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  his  tribe  would  be 
chased  from  one  point  to  another  until  the 
last  Indian  was  either  killed  or  in  prison. 
He  decided  to  move. 

These  Northwest  Mounted  Police  have 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  efficiency. 
In  that  vast  and  thinly  settled  region  less 
than  one  thousand  men  maintain  such 
order  that  travel  is  as  safe  as  in  the  older 
provinces  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  peopled  mainly  by 
Esquimos  and  Indians,  with  several  thou- 
sand whites,  including  many  adventurers 
who  used  to  think  that  no  law  was  in  effect 
so  near  to  the  North  Pole.  The  motto  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  —  "  Get  the 
Man ' ' — taught  them  differently.  To  secure 
one  necessary  witness  in  a  murder  case  a  few 
years  ago,  two  of  the  police  traveled  400 
miles  by  dog-team  and  1,300  miles  by  canoe. 

Here  is  the  story  of  another  long  chase. 
Almighty  Voice,  the  son  of  John  Sounding 
Sky,  was  an  Indian  and  lived  near  Duck 
Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  One  day 
he  killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
A  sergeant  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  together  >N\\iv  &ta\V\ra&&.  n*\*&  *r\r&. 
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as  guide  and  interpreter,  was  sent  to  place 
Almighty  Voice  under  arrest.  The  two 
men  started  out  and  finally  came  upon  the 
Indian  in  camp. 

"Tell  him  that  I  have  come  to  arrest  him 
for  killing  cattle,"  said  the  officer  to  the 
interpreter. 

"Tell  him  that  if  he  advances  I'll  kill 
him,,,  answered  Almighty  Voice. 

Unmoved  by  this  threat  the  officer  rode 
forward  without  even  a  weapon  in  his  hand, 
for  the  standing  orders  of  the  police  are  to 
arrest  and  not  to  kill.  Another  warning 
came  from  Almighty  Voice,  but  the  officer 
rode  on;  according  to  the  code  of  these 
police,  they  dare  not  retire,  even  to  save 
their  lives.  The  sergeant  had  advanced  but 
a  few  paces  more  when  a  shot  from  the 
Indian's  gun  went  through  his  heart. 

This  act  made  Almighty  Voice  an  outlaw, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  were  aroused.  A  price  was  set  upon 
the  murderer's  head  and  the  country  was 
scoured  for  a  thousand  miles  in  ever)' 
direction.  It  was  many  months,  however, 
before  the  murderer  was  seen  by  the  white 
men,  though  several  of  the  police  had  mean- 
while fallen  before  his  gun. 

One  day  a  horse  was  stolen  from  a  camp, 
and  a  member  of  the  force  who  followed  the 
thief  recognized  Almighty  Voice.  The  news 
Hashed  over  the  wires  to  Prince  Albert  and 
a  detachment  of  the  police  rode  eighty  miles 
that  night.  In  the  morning  the  outlaw  and 
two  other  renegades  were  located  on  a  bluff 
where  they  had  made  an  ambuscade.  It 
cost  the  lives  of  three  more  members 
of  the  force,  but  in  the  end  Almighty  Voice 
and  his  companions  were  sent  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  The  relentless 
persistency  of  the  chase  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  law  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  other  Indians. 

polium;  tick  British  kmpikf 

Wherever  the  British  Hag  tloats  will  be 
found  an  excellent  |jolicc  system  after  the 
model  of  the  mother  country.  In  India  there 
is  a  force  of  more  than  150,000,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  native  village  police 
who  are  twice  that  number.  In  Siam  and 
British  Burma  there  is  an  additional  police 
force  of  perhaps  147,000.  It  is  the  duty 
1  if  cwry  tillage  head-man  at  once  to  give 


information  of  any  offence  occurring  in  4 
village,  to  secure  the  offender  if  pci 
and  to  turn  him  over  to  the  prope 
sentative  of  the  Governmen  t.     In  th  t 
and  African  colonies  it  is   the  cusl 
employ  natives  in  the  police  service,  fa 
higher  officers  are  Englishmen. 

The  Sikhs  of  India  have  develope 
J)est  native  policemen  that    Great 
has  yet  discovered.    These  handsotn 
wart  men  may  be  seen  all  over  the  Br 
Oriental   possessions.    A  good    Sikh 
fine  specimen  of  the  Oriental  and  his  k 
edge  of  the  Oriental  nature  is  great 
an  Englishman  could  hope  to  acqui 
years  of  residence.    The  Sikh  likes  pd 
duty  and  his  loyalty  to  the  white  man  h 
unquestioned.    Nothing   suits    him    better 
than  to  swing  an  obstreperous  Chinaman 
around  by  his  pigtail. 

The  police  of  the  entire  British  Empire, 
if  joined  together,  would  make  an  immense 
army.  There  is  an  army  of  about  one 
policeman  to  571  people,  and  one  to  every 
ten  square-miles  of  territory,  taking  the 
whole  empire  over.  If  they  should  march 
by  a  reviewing  stand,  one  would  see  almost 
every  nationality  represented.  Following 
in  the  lead  of  the  City  of  London  police,  who 
are  generally  six-footers,  would  come  giant 
Chinese  |m>1  icemen  from  Hong  Kong,  thin- 
legged  and  turbaned  East  Indians,  tall 
Zulus  of  Natal  (the  aristocrats  of  the  black 
race),  Negro  police  of  Jamaica  and  Belize, 
dark-skinned  Egyptians,  tattooed  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  incomparable  whitf 
policemen  of  Cape  Colony,  Canada,  aa$- 
Australia.  « ■ 

In  the  old  City  of  London,  which  oonsttr 
tutcs  only  a  small  portion  of  the  city  propog^ 
there  are  about   1,000  policemen — a  vtjjri£ 
efficient  body  of  men  of  large  stature  adf| 
imjK)sing  appearance.     Their  will  is  abM£* 
lute  law.  and  woe  be  to  the  driver  who  <Hff* 
obeys  this  czar  of  the  streets.     In  the  entfaflr 
county  of  London  there  are  more  than  16,000 
of  these  uniformed  officers  of  the  law.     The 
headquarters    of    the    department    are    it 
the   Scotland  Yard,   a   name   known   the 
world  over. 

The  same  efficient  police  system  is  found 
all  over  the  British  Isles;  and  there  are  more 
than  30.000  borough  police  in  the  forty 
counties    of    England    alone.     The    Roval 
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\    t  »  IK1M  »K  \|  -I  \\    \<  iK  IIIWI  ST 

Irish  Constabulary  i>  a  separate  force,  num- 
bering about    11,000.     They   are   a   semi- 
military  organization,  live  in  barracks,  and 
are  armed   with    rifles,   swords,  and 
weapons. 

In  all  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe  the  police  act  in  a  dual  capacity. 
Primarily  thev  are  guardians  of  the  peace; 
secondarily,  they  act  as  S|  the  Gov- 

ernment; in  an  absolute  Ljnvernment  like 
Russia,  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
duties  might  be  reversed.  In  France, 
since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  the  police  have 
been  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the 
cabinet  officers.     For  police   purposes  the 
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entire  republic  is  divided  into  departments 
and  communes,  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  prefects  and  sub-prefects  and  their 
tanta,  and  all  of  them  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interim 

The  same  system  with  slight  modifica- 
tions prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
In  some  of  them  —  Germany,  for  instant 
the  police  have  the  appearance  of  soldiers 
rather  than  of  civic  officials,  and  they  could, 
in  fact,  be  used  as  a  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary service. 

I  >ne  unusual  feature  of  the  police  service 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  is  the  employ- 
ment of  dogs.     In  Paris  they  are  used  along 
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Seine  as  lii  bo  have 

illen  into  the  water  or  who  have  attempted 
iuicidc.     One  of  these*  dogs  b, 
iving  twenty-three  lives,  which  is  perhaps 
better  record  than  th  <>1  the  human 

ittaches  of   the   department.     The   use   of 
ints  to  the  police  orig 
Utfed  at  Ghent,  Belgium. 

th<  gp crimen t  was  attempted  with 

irce  liclgian  shepherd  dogs.     The  sm 

at  that  the  number  was  gradually 

iCTe&sed  to  thirty  and  then  to  sixty,  which 

aim  as  man}  as  the  number  of  men 

on    the  force.     Each   dog  wears  a   leather 

>llar  with  his  name  and  number,  and  his 

1  >rd  is  kept  j  rcfully  as  that  of  the 

human  police.     The  dogp    are    hrst    made 

familiar   with   all   places  that  might  afford 

hi<i  riminals.     At  night  the]  are  sent 

out  w  ith  the  met)  and,  when  released,  they  run 

around  among  all  these  places.      If  any  one 

found  there  the  dog  barks  and  the  police 

man    immediately    follows    him    up.     The 

re    frequently   po  mg 

are  constantly    being    trained   in   the 

by  the  olde:  0  that  the  number 

is  kept  full.    The  experiment  has  also 

in  New  York  City  with  imported  dogs. 
It  is   not    hard   to   find  a   policeman    in 


*?*> 
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I    other  parts  oi  Spanish- 
America.    In  the  city  of  Mexico,  for  instance, 

iportant  - 

►n.     Dtu  day  be  stands  like 

il\  leaning  a  door- 

upport   At  night  la-  brings  a  lantern 

and  a  blanket,  sets  his  lantern  in  the  centre 

of  tin  and  stan<  near 

iter  the  most  of  the  people 


have  gone  borne,  he  may  lean  up  against 
i  building  and  fall  asleep,  but  you  can 
alvva  him   by   the   lantern.     Since 

the  windows  are  all  heavily  barred  and  the 
are  o)  beaV)  oak  and  lires  are  infre- 
quent, his  task  is  not  a  very  hard  one.  An 
important  part  of  luV  duties  is  to  Supply 
political  information. 
The   Mexican  Rural  unique  b 
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of  mounted  p  When  President  Diaz 

tame  into  jk>wit  he  found  the  conn  in 

run    with    robbers   and   bandits.     Having 

roops,  he  -cnt  them  after 
outlaws  on  every  possible  occasion.     The] 

(died   into   their  OHKUI 
and    the   soldier>    were   in 

structed  never  to  take  captives,  This  war 
termination  sent  a  thrill  of  fear  through 
the  hearts  of  the  outlaws.  President  Diaz 
then  sent  word  to  -nine  of  the  leaders  that 
if  thev  would  enlist  in  the  Government  ser 


r,: 

to] 


IN   |l'  W  IMBIA 

rice  h  them  employment 

Prom  thi>  *  tass  of  men  t] 
Rural  formed.     These    men  wire 

1  miliar    with    the 

mountain  retreats  and  itlaw 

hunted    down    their    former 
mtil  a  live  bandit  was  a  rare 
men,     Traveling   once    more   became 
few  places  in  M 

to  journey  alone.     I  .ike  tin  irdia 

uniformed  men, 
wearing  steeple-shaped  picture-hats,  patrol 
the  r»  ountain  trails  and  great  plains 


:  \  RICA 
of  the  central  and  they  are  in  reality 

a  very  efft  i  rural  police. 

In  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  densely 
populated  nation  in  the  world  there  are  no 
policemen  except  in  the  cities  controlled  by 
I  and  in  the  foreign  compounds  of 
the  Chinese  cities.  In  China  even  mem- 
ber of  a  family  is  responsible  for  order 
in  that  family,  and  every  inhabitant  of  a  city 
illy  responsible  with  every  other  citizen 
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for  its  tranquility.  The  Chinese  arc  essen- 
tially a  law-abiding  and  law-observing  people 
for  that  reason.  If  a  younger  son  in  a  family 
should  commit  a  crime,  the  older  son  is  likely 
to  be  taken  into  custody  for  the  offense. 

For  some  crimes,  such  as  patricide  — 
which  is  the  worst  crime  known  in  Chinese 
criminology  —  a  whole  city  might  be  des- 
troyed and  thousands  made  to  suffer 
and  bear  a  disgrace  that  would  last  for 
generations.  This  extreme  penalty  is  not 
often  exacted,  but  it  is  permitted  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  China.  This  idea  of 
brotherly  responsibility  is  often  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme.     An  attorney  who  had 
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practised  law  in  Shanghai  told  mc  thai  bt 
was  frequently  very  much  embarrassed  m 
securing    wit:  1 1     he     subparoaed  i 

Chinaman  and  looked  for  him 
of  the  trial,  he  would  many  times  rind  th 
brother  had  come  in  his  stead. 

Morocco,  the  home  of  the  Moors. 
a   mediaeval   country,   and    the    patriarchal 
form   of  government   still    | 
in  the  coast  cities  where  the  French  or  the 
Spanish  are  the  real  rulers.      In  the  interior 
which  is  still  the  home  of  nomadk 
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Europeans   are   frequently   the   victims    of 
marauding  tribes.     There  are  no 
the  country  districts.     In  Tan 
considerable   number  of   foreigners    reside, 
there  are  two  khaki-clad  bodies  of  military 
police,  one  under  a  French  officer,  the  other 
under  Spanish  control.      Every  legatl 
provided  with  one  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers, 
who  also  discharges  the  functions  of  an 
ordinary    errand-boy.    This    soldier    may 
generally  be  found  doubled  up  on  the  rough 
stones  in  front  of  the  doorway,  enjoying  a 
nap.     If  a  robbery  should  occur,  how 
at  a  house  where  such  a  soldier  is  employed, 
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the  Sultan  would  be  obliged  to  reimburse  the 
owner  for  his  i 

In  greater  New  York,  a  little  more  than 

io,ooo  men  constitute  the  police  force.    This 

■<■   of  one   pol iceman   for  I 

ofaabitanl  uxipared  with  on< 

every  496  inhabitants  of  London.    This  [3  a 

smaller  pro;>ortion  than  in  mosi  Urge  cities. 

St.   Petersburg  ami  Buenos  have  one 

jioliceman  for  even'  1S4  persons.     And  yet 

^  ork  is  European 

and  contains  5.200  miles  of  streets 
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that  must  be  patrolled.  It  has  a  water- 
front 1  miles  which  makes  the  prob- 
lem more  difficult;  furthermore,  one-half  of 
the  population  are  of  alien  birth,  and  of 
those  at  leasl  half  do  not  even  understand 
the  Ln^lish  language.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  immigrants  land  in  Xew  York 
every  week,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
remain  permanently.  Most  of  them  are 
many  of  them  ignorant,  and  others  are 
viciously  inclined,  th  Lantl)  adding 
to  the  problem  of  police  supervision.     With 
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jump.  "Is  ihis  really  Mexico?"  you  ask* 
"or  is  it  the  valley  of  the  Wabash?"  Here 
aft  ai  Pes  UpOB  acres  of  alfalfa,  over  which 
hovei  millions  of  her-;  irrigating  canals 
bubble  through  great  fields  of  corn  and  big 
stretches  of  oatSi  w  heat,  and  barley.  Knee- 
deep  in  clover,  magnificent  dairy  cows 
chew  the  curl  of  content T  while  as  far  as  the 
h  you  see  well  tended  truck- 
farms,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Everywhere 
is  an  abundance  of  that  commodity  so  stren- 
uously needed  in  north  Mexico  — pure 
r  —  and  attached  to  every  house  is  the 
American  windmill. 

Along  fme,  well-kepi  roads  proceed  Ameri- 
can wagon  i  tooverflowir  pain, 


fodder,  and   alfalfa   that   ha\ 

entirely   from  A  men' 

are  clad  in  blue  overalls  made  in 

Slates;    the    sturdy    :  and    mules    art 

American  bred. 

Il    is    a    wonderful    thing    to  -this 

absolute     lifting-up     and     dropping     do*u 
into  a   foreign   land 
taken  bodily  from  one  of  tin 

ions  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  i>r  Kansas. 
many  Mexican  labor 
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mons  do  their  own  work,  and  the  Spi 
Mom  heard. 
Soon  n   miles   from   th<  n   of 

I  G  Kio   ( irande   and 

Sierra  Madre  Railway,  is  the  first  of 

Named    in    honor    <>f 
Mexico's  first  patriot,  h  i-  known  a.sColonia 
rid  one  might  travel  many  a   mile 
before  encounterin  iter,  prettier 

wn. 
rou    rapidly   from   the 
station  to  Colon i a   fuan     over  a  well  madft 
and  well  kepi  Mormon  road,  and 

nfortablc  $40,000  hotel.     The 
street  iHiullv  laid  out  and  cared  for; 


the  domes  of  tlu  coli  milt  <>i  brick, 

it   about   with  blooming  rose  bushes, 

fruii  trees,  and  big  fan  palms,  with  entwin- 
along  the  sirtt t>  and 
lanes  small  ditches  have  been  cut,  and 
through  them  flows  water  from  the  CasftS 
Grandes,  which  is  diverted  at  will  into  :^ir- 
dens,  orchards,  or  truck  farms. 

In  this  town  lives  the  President  or  head- 
man of  i he  colonies;  he  has  a  handsome 
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brick     mansion     wbi*  $10,000 

which  he  himself  helped  to  build.    From 
the  town  ol  Juarez  tl  .i>1«* 

man    directs    the    affairs,    both    spiritual 
an  r;tl,  of  the  '  »lonies,  and 

that  with  n  i.     In  him  p 

I  Alpha  and 

Omega;  his  wfll  is  absolute,  and  by  him 

all  control  >t  weight  art 

led  with  cal. 

It  vfao  during  tin    anti- 
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station  in  the  United  States 
firsl  realised  thai  the  freedom  of  Mormons 
nii^ht  possibly  be  limited  by  adverse  legis- 
lation.    With  Europe  to  them,  Cea- 

tral  and  South  America  formed  the  only 
possible  lands  of  refuge  —  and  not  very  far 
to   the   south    they    found    their   "promised 

land," 

Jii  across  the  Rio  Grande,  in  barren 
northern  Mexico,  stretched  mile  upon  mile 
of  desolate,  unoccupied  land,  scrub-covered 
in  summer  and  mere  whitish,  dreary  Mbad 
land"  during  other  sea>ons  of  the  year. 
To  the  w l si  of  it.  as  one  traveled  south,  lay 
the  two  hundred-mile  tract  of  land,  bi 
watered,  where  the  millionaire  (ieneral 
Tcnuas  grazed  hlfl  million  or  SO  of  cattle. 
To  the  east  were  those  dangerous  ran^'e> 
of  du  Sum  Madre  through  which  inn 
eral  Crook  made  his  famous  journey  along 
u  Dead  Man's  Gukhy"  when  hot  on  the 
trail  of  Victoria  and  the  renegade  * »» r<>nimo, 
or  coloni  un<L  one  mi^ht  have 

thought.     Th>  no    railroad    except 
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Harvesting    wheat    gro\wi    from   American  sctd 


that  which  passed  east  and  west  through 
Dealing,  N,  M.  To  accomplish  their  long 
an<l  dangerous  journey,  the  Mormons  had  to 
cross  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred miles  (as  the  crow  fli  hihuahua 
sand  and  "bad  land."  Traveling  in  cara- 
vans that  contained  all  their  worldly  goods, 
they  escaped  the  bands  of  outlawed  Apaches, 
who  were  the  menace  to  northern  Mexico 
at  (hat  lime,  and  the  renegade  white  men  who 
equally  10  be  feared. 

Having  settler!  upon  this  land,  a  region 
that  no  other  people  desired,  a  select  party 
of  prominent  Mormons  proceeded  bo  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  .secure  such  | 
Bad  concessions  as  would  render  it  pos 
for  a  general  migration  from  Utah  to  the 
Mexican  Republic      I  Well  remember  them 

thi  solemn,     hard  handed 

men,  in  their  fro<  md  slouch  hats 


and  the  awkward  yet  dignified  meeting  wilk 
President  Porfirio  Diaz. 

From  him  these  Mormon-  secured  the 
liberal  terms  and  concessions  always  granted 
by  him  to  foreigners,  especially  to  Americans. 
To  the  Mormons  they  were  more  than 
usually  favorable,  for  Diaz  well  knew  the 
difficulties  ahead  of  those  intending  set: 
in   barren,    unwatered   Chihuah  -  to 

polygamy,  he  carer!  little;  "farmers,  no: 
religion  nr  social  customs,"  he  said,  J,ait 
what  we  need  in  northern  Mexico.  Tilling 
of  the  land  first;  social  questions  later.** 

The  Mormons  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes  for  ten  years;  and  all  their  personal 
property  and  implements  were  allowed 
free  entry  int<>  Mexico.  The  title  of 
Mexican  Agricultural  and  Colonization 
Compan  $  adopted  by  the  mi 

colonists,  who  had  been  incorporated  under 
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name  in  Colorado.  Beginning  with 
allotment  to  each  colonist  of  a  certain 
ber  of  acres,  at  low  interest  and  on  easy 
s,  the  prominent  Mormons  who  con- 
xl  and  financed  this  colonization  scheme 
:  so  wisely  and  successfully  handled  it 
they  now  control  nearly  300,000  acres, 
bich  they  are  constantly  adding  through 
base  from  Mexicans  who  lack  the 
ssary  energy  to  farm. 
ght  or  ten  years  ago,  when  the  one 
1  colony  of  a  few  hundred  people  had 
nded  into  eight  colonies  with  a  popu- 
n  of  more  than  5,000,  a  railroad  was 
through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Chi- 
lua,  with  headquarters  at  Ciudad  Juarez, 
road,  the  Rio  Grande  &  Sierra  Madre, 
for  years  badly  mismanaged  by  the 
le  who  handled  it,  but  it  has  done  an 
mous  business  in  the  hauling  of  pro- 
and  freight  from  and  to  the  Mormon 
;es.  At  the  present  time,  under  active 
agement,  this  railroad  is  extending  its 
southward  and  largely  recouping 
eavy  outlay  by  hauling  from  El  Paso 
nachinery,  farm  implements,  American- 
cattle,  and  other  supplies  imported  by 
Mormons;  and  from  these  colonies 
bring  back  to  El  Paso  the  dairy  prod- 
fine  fruit,  canned  products,  grain, 
fa,  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  other  farm 
ucts  grown  in  such  profusion  by  the 
strious  followers  of  Brigham  Young. 

GOOD   BUSINESS   MANAGEMENT 

lendid  agriculturists  as  they  are,  the 
110ns  of  Chihuahua  turn  their  thrifty 
s  to  many  pursuits  other  than  the 
ght  tilling  of  the  soil.  At  two  of  their 
jments,  Colonia  Juarez  and  Dublan, 
are  running  at  good  profit  two  mercan- 
establishments,  selling  nearly  any- 
;  from  a  wagon  to  a  woman's  hat. 
e  two  stores,  known  as  "Los  Uniones 
mUiles"  carry  stocks  worth  many 
lands  of  dollars  and  are  the  only  well- 
iped  stores  within  many  miles'  radius. 
Mormons  themselves  do  not  patron- 
tese  establishments  to  any  great  extent, 
Mormon  purchases  are  few  and  far 
Ben,  Being  so  very  temperate  that 
do  not  drink  even  coffee  and  tea,  there 
tie  in  the  food  and  drink  line  which 
do  not  themselves  grow, 


When  the  frugal  Mormon  desires  any- 
thing which  he  has  not  himself  grown  or 
manufactured,  he  patronizes  the  "Tithing- 
office,"  a  Utopian  institution  in  each  large 
village  or  settlement.  Attached  to  each 
of  these  "offices,"  where  tithes  are  paid  and 
a  great  deal  of  colony-business  transacted, 
is  a  tithing-yard  wherein  various  commodi- 
ties are  stored  until  exchanged  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Here  the  colonists  "trade" 
their  commodities  —  without  the  inter- 
change of  money.  If  Brother  Petersen  has 
several  gallons  of  fine  honey  for  which  he 
has  no  use,  but  needs  hay  for  his  cows,  he 
may  swap  his  honey  to  Brother  Smith  for 
hay.  At  these  same  "  tithing-offices,"  by 
the  way,  are  kept  records  which  show  at  all 
times  the  exact  assets  and  payments  of  every 
man  of  the  colonies. 

Thesfc  Mormons  of  Mexico  breed  a  large 
number  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry.  Among  the  other  industries  which 
are  being  developed  are  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  the  production  of  raw 
silk,  and  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Furniture  for  their  homes  is  made  by  the 
Mormons  themselves,  for  they  own  two 
furniture  factories.  Here  they  make  what 
they  need,  instead  of  importing  it  at  exor- 
bitant freight  and  duty  costs.  They  also 
have  three  tanneries  and  make  their  own 
shoes,  saddles,  and  harness  from  the  hides 
which  they  have  in  abundance.  Their 
lumber  they  get  from  that  practically 
untouched  source,  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
where  the  pine  grows,  huge  and  tall.  Here 
the  colonists  have  several  saw-mills,  where 
they  make  lumber  for  their  own  require- 
ments and  mine-timbers  for  the  numerous 
mines  throughout  Chihuahua  and  Sonora. 

There  are  also  some  of  the  brethren  who 
make  successful  mine-promoters.  As  a  dis- 
gusted "Forty-niner"  expressed  it,  "The 
Mormons  talk  about  the  Prophets  and  pray 
regular,  but  they  do  love  to  get  their  hooks 
into  a  Gentile." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
colonies  has  a  temple  or  church-building, 
but  every  settlement,  large  or  small,  has  its 
schoolhouse  and  competent  teacher.  Every 
village  has  its  graded  school,  where  eight  or 
nine  grades  are  taught.  At  Colonia  Juarez, 
the   educational   centre,    is   the   "  \v&rcu 
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Stake  Academy,"  a  large  brick  building, 
stone- trimmed >  which  cost  875,000.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  best  schoolhouse  in  the 
entire  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  was  paid 
ntirely  by  the  Juarez  colonists,  with 
some  help  from  other  Mormons.  Here 
young  women  are  prepared  for  colleges  in 
the 

All  these  schools  are  supported  by  a  vol* 
untary  income-tax  on  every  colonist,  run- 
ning as  high  as  S\  per  cent,  in  the  years 
when  the  colonists  were  not  so  prosperous 
as  they  now  are.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  the 
Mormon  children,  as  well  as  to  Mexican 
children  within  the  radius  of  these  schools. 
Very  often  the  school-boards  purchase 
books  for  the  children  of  Mexicans  who  are 
too  poor  to  buy  them. 

Practical  training  —  carpentering,  dress- 
making, and  the  like  —  is  given  at  the 
largest  of  the  Mormon  schools;  and  teachers 
are  sent  at  the  colonists'  expense  to  study 
in  the  summer  schools  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  keep  these  Mormon  schools 
up-to-date.  General  instruction  is  mostly 
in  English,  but  Spanish  is  also  taughL 
Most  of  the  Mormon  boys  and  girls  speak, 
read,  and  write  Spanish. 

NO    OPEN    POLYGAMY    IN   MEXICO 

The  Mormons  of  Dublan,  Juarez,  More- 
los,  Oaxaca,  and  the  other  Chihuahua 
colonies  deny  the  possession  or  mainte- 
nance of  more  than  one  wife  each.  But  if 
one  should  come  to  know  one  of  them  really 
well,  he  might  find  that  more  than  one  wife 
had  been  M scaled"  unto  him.  Many  trav- 
elers declare  that  polygamy  is  openly  prac- 
tised by  these  people,  but  I  have  seen  little 
evidence  of  it.  It  is  true  that  throughout 
these  colonies  there  is  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  women  and  children  over  the  men; 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Mormon  man  is  quite 
at  home  in  more  than  one  house.  These 
self-evident  facts,  added  to  the  primary 
one  that  these  same  Mormons  originally 
abandoned  civilized  Utah  for  practically  a 
lesert  land  because  they  were  not  allowed 
the  practise  of  polygamy,  must  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  polygamy  and  not  li  monot- 
ony "  (to  use  the  small  boy's  definition  of 
matrimony)  is  the  rule  with  the  Chihuahua 
Mormons. 
Speaking  from  personal  observation,  I  do 


not  believe  it  possible  for  any  farming 
people  to  have  achieved  such  success  as 
have  these  without  the  help  of  farm  wives 
at  the  ratio  of  about  three  females  to  each 
male.  The  working  day  of  the  Mormon 
wife  is  a  long,  long  day,  beginning  before 
dawn  and  never  ending  until  near  mid- 
night. Her  life  is  spent,  from  cradle  to 
grave,  between  cook-stove,  cradle,  sewing- 
machine,  poultry-yard,  hog-pen,  orchard, 
garden,  and  laundry-room.  Our  Ameri- 
can women,  failing  other  diversions,  clamor 
for  the  ballot;  the  Mormon  women  ask  only 
the  privilege  of  folding  their  tired  hands  for 
a  brief  rest.  In  almost  every  case  they 
look  to  be  five  or  ten  years  older  than  their 
respective  husbands;  their  hands  are  hard 
and  scarred;  their  faces  are  lined  and  sad. 

Proselyting  has  no  success  in  Mexico, 
for  no  Mexican  woman,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  would  openly  share  her  hus- 
band with  another  woman.  The  conw 
are  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Europe.  There  are  many  Olsens,  Peter- 
sens,  and  Yonsons  among  the  disciple> 
Brigham  Young  in  Mexico. 

Though  the  Mormons  of  Chihuahua  have 
as  yet  no  temple  or  church,  they  were  until 
1896  classed  as  a  mission  in  charge  of 
u  Apostle"  Teasdale.  Later,  they 
organized  into  "The  Juarez  Stake  of  Zion*" 
presided  over  by  Anthony  Ivins,  of  Utah, 
and  two  others. 

The  tithing-system  in  use  with  these  colo* 
nists  shows  a  very  flourishing  condition 
throughout  all  their  colonies.  Colonia 
Dublan,  for  example,  showed  a  net  revenue 
of  896,442  for  1906,  an  average  of  $6 59*  for 
each  family,  or  approximately  Si 25  per 
head.  For  the  year  1908,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  combined  colonies  amounted 
to  $400,000,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
growth  of  several  crops  of  alfalfa  in  one 
year;  it  sells  nearly  all  the  year  round  at 
$22  per  ton.  The  population  of  these  colo- 
nies has  tremendously  increased  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  increased  birth-rate 
and  arrival  of  new  Mormon  colonists; 
and  the  revenues  have  correspondingly 
increased. 

This  unheralded  experiment  in  American 
colonization  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
in  all  essential  particulars  a  material  suc- 
cess and  a  credit  to  the  Mother  Country. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


BY 

F.  W.  C.  DEW 

(OF   TEXAS    AND    WASHINGTON) 


The  experience  which  won  second  prize  in  the  Teachers9  Competition 


I  SUPPOSE  the  confession  of  a  country 
schoolteacher  should  be  honest  and 
commence  at  the  beginning,  even 
though  he  must  confess  that  he  began 
teaching  by  accident  and  not  from  a  careful 
choice  of  life  work. 

This  was  the  case  with  me,  at  least. 
When  I  was  about  seventeen  my  father 
scolded  me  for  neglecting  one  of  the  daily 
chores.  I  grew  angry,  and  decided  that 
it  was  time  for  a  man  like  me  to  cut  loose 
from  mother's  apron-string  and  become 
one  of  the  world's  workmen.  I  went  to 
the  house  to  pack  my  few  clothes.  While 
I  was  doing  this  1  picked  up  a  stray  copy 
of  the  county  paper.  It  contained  the 
announcement  of  the  county  board  of 
examiners,  that  they  would  hold  the  Decem- 
ber examination  for  teachers  at  the  county- 
seat  at  an  early  date. 

"Can  I  pass  the  examination?"  flashed 
into  my  mind.  "I  have  'ciphered'"  — 
we  used  that  word  then  —  "  through  Ray's 
Third-Part  Arithmetic;  read  Barnes'  Com- 
mon School  United  States  History;  dia- 
grammed through  Reed  and  Kellogg's 
Graded  Lessons  in  English;  spelled  for- 
ward and  backward  through  the  'Blue- 
Backed  Speller,'  and  can  answer  all  the 
questions  in  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geog- 
raphy. Ed.  is  teaching.  He  was  in  my 
class  last  year,  and  I  got  more  head-marks 
than  he  did.  I'll  bet  I  can  pass!  Besides, 
I  heard  Bob  Smith  say  that  they  wanted  a 
teacher  at  Vinegar  Hill.  I  know  that  he'll 
give  me  the  school." 

I  called  on  Bob  the  next  day,  and  the 
result  of  that  visit  was  that  another  boy  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  noble  band  of  men 
and  women  who  mold  the  lives  and  charac- 


ters of  the  American  children.  Only  the 
boy  did  not  think  much  about  the  characters 
—  he  was  too  young,  you  know;  he  thought 
a  great  deal,  however,  about  the  $1.50  a  day 
that  he  would  now  earn.  You  must  not 
blame  the  boy,  for  all  his  life  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  first  of  the  dollar. 

The  county  board  of  examiners,  which 
granted  teachers'  certificates  in  Texas  at 
that  time,  was  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  county  judge.  In  our 
county  this  board  had  on  it  two  teachers 
who  had  taught  our  school,  while  the  other 
member  was  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's. 
They  received  for  their  services  the  fees  of 
all  successful  applicants,  so  I  would  have 
to  do  very  poor  work  if  I  failed  to  pass  this 
examination.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
county  board  system  still  grants  certificates 
in  Texas,  but  in  the  early  '90's  very  few 
came  before  those  boards  and  failed  to  get 
certificates. 

I  found  the  examination  very  easy  except 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Of 
this  I  knew  •  nothing.  What  could  a  boy 
seventeen  years  old,  who  had  spent  only 
thirty  months  in  a  country  school,  know  of 
such  a  subject?  As  I  look  back  at  that 
period,  I  realize  that  the  foolish  questions 
asked  on  this  subject  let  me  pass  it.  Here 
is  an  example;  the  fourth  question  read: 
"When  would  you  administer  corporeal 
punishment  to  a  pupil?"  I  stared  at  that 
list  of  words  for  ten  minutes  —  and  into 
that  stare  I  put  the  hardest  thinking  of 
my  life.  What  did  they  mean?  Then  I 
thought  that  corpus  meant  body  —  at  least, 
a  teacher  had  told  me  that  habeas  corpus 
meant:  habeas,  to  hold;  corpus,  the  body. 
Did  they  mean  \>oA\Vn  \a\Tv\^\wstfC\    ^S*s*i 
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funny!  They  never  punished  except  by 
whipping.  But  I  must  answer  that  question 
or  fail  to  pass.  1  answered:  "When,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  needed."  I  did  not  mean 
to  dodge  or  "play  horse."  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  answer.  I  still  think  that  it 
was  an  excellent  one,  but  I  have  a  different 
viewpoint.  Nine  other  questions  as  sen- 
sible as  this  one  —  no  more  so  —  followed, 
and  answers  as  pregnant  with  child-knowl- 
edge were  given  to  them. 

Of  course  1  got  my  certificate.  Monday 
following  the  examination  found  me  at 
Vinegar  Hill.  The  schoolhouse  —  but  why 
describe  one  of  those  ugly  things  which  we 
know  so  well  ?  It  was  just  the  usual  country 
schoolhouse.  I  enrolled  eighteen  pupils 
armed  with  eighteen  different  books,  varying 
from  an  old  edition  of  the  History  of  England 
to  a  modern  copy  of  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher 
Lessons  in  English.  This  scared  me,  as  I 
had  diagrammed  only  the  Graded  Lessons. 

I  taught  that  three  months'  term  and 
whipped  only  one  pupil  —  an  unusual  thing 
in  that  time  of  rule  by  force.  My  patrons 
were  satisfied  with  my  work.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  never  visited  my 
school  but  took  the  children's  verdict  of  me. 

I  could  outrun  and  outjump  all  of  the 
boys  and  pitch  fairly  good  ball,  so  that  I 
was  much  admired  by  them,  and  their 
verdict  of  mc  was  good.  The  lessons 
learned  there  were  not  worth  much  to  any 
one  but  me,  and  it  was  years  before  I  made 
use  of  what  I  learned. 

An  immature  boy  like  me  could  not  get 
a  school  now,  you  say.  Do  not  be  too  sure 
about  that.  Visit  your  rural  school  and 
sec  what  sort  of  teachers  you  have  and  wrhat 
kind  of  teaching  they  do.  I  had  a  girl- 
teacher  ask  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  she 
watched  some  boys  separate  some  "scabby" 
seed- potatoes  from  clean  ones: 

"  What  are  you  teaching ?    Is  it  botany  ?" 

"No,  agriculture,"  I  answered.  "The 
course  calls  for  ten  minutes  a  week,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  teach  that.  I  planted  some 
beans  in  a  chalk-box  about  three  weeks 
ago  and  put  them  under  my  desk.  I  had 
forgotten  them.  But  when  I  go  back  I  will 
have  the  children  look  at  them.  That  will 
take  ten  minutes,  and  I  will  have  a  week's 
ugricuhurr  done," 


I  asked  her  a  week  later  how  the  beta- 
patch  came  out,  and  she  said  that  the  mice 
ate  up  the  beans.  But  she  lectured  the 
children  ten  minutes  on  farm-pests,  so  she 
got  in  the  week's  work  on  that  subject  just 
die  same.  No,  don't  laugh;  she  was  only 
eighteen  and  this  is  her  first  school.  She 
is  making  $2.50  a  day.  Her  patrons  are 
satisfied.  A  better-trained  teacher  would 
cost  more,  and  that  would  raise  their  taxes. 
She  regards  agriculture  as  a  nuisance,  so 
why  should  she  teach  it? 

At  the  close  of  my  first  term  of  school 
I  entered  a  high  school  and  did  two  years' 
work  in  one  term.  Next,  I  entered  the 
freshman  class  in  a  small  college  and  took 
some  normal  work.  Then  I  taught  three 
terms  more  and  decided  to  leave  Texas. 

I  went  to  Arizona  and  worked  in  a  mining 
camp  as  a  shovel  hand,  on  a  stock  ranch 
as  a  line-rider,  and  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  was  a  fair  sample  of  my  life  for  the 
six  or  eight  years  that  followed.  During 
this  time  I  wandered  through  all  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  going 
from  schoolroom  to  grading-camp  or  lumber- 
camp,  from  the  camp  to  the  harvest  field, 
and  then  back  to  the  schoolroom.  It  did 
not  matter  to  me.  I  was  a  common  laborer 
and  had  muscle  or  brain  to  sell.  I  sold 
that  which  was  in  best  demand  at  the  market 
to  which  I  was  selling.  The  purchaser  was 
usually  satisfied.  It  was  my  business  to  sat- 
isfy him.  He  called  for  a  few  more  houzs 
and  a  higher  quality  of  work  when  I  sold 
muscle  than  when  I  sold  brain.  Perhaps  he 
understood  what  wfas  good  work  with  the 
pitch-fork  and  did  not  understand  when  I 
used  the  birch.  He  looked  into  my  life  and 
character  as  closely  when  I  handled  his 
horses  as  he  did  when  I  taught  his  children. 
If  he  made  any  distinction,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  horses.  Perhaps  he  thought  —  if  he 
thought  at  all  —  that  a  man  holding  a 
teacher's  certificate  was  vouched  for  morally 
by  the  certificate. 

This  life  led  mc  at  last  into  the  state  of 
Washington  and  into  the  harvest  fields. 
The  upsetting  of  a  header  wagon  left  me  in 
September  with  a  broken  arm.  My  harvest 
had  ended  for  that  year.  Schools  were 
starting  though,  and  teachers  were  scarce. 

I  applied  to  two  county  superintendents 
and  mailed  them  my  old  certificates.     80th 
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sent  me  permits  to  teach,  and  also  sent  me  a 
list  of  schools  that  needed  teachers.  I  chose 
from  this  list  one  that  was  some  distance 
from  the  railroad  and  applied  in  person. 

"Yes,  we  need  a  teacher,"  the  clerk  said, 
"but  my  daughter  will  finish  at  Cheney 
at  Christmas.  I  want  to  hold  this  school  for 
her."  Meantime  the  children  could  wait. 
His  daughter  must  make  the  $2.50  a  day. 

1  walked  back  to  the  railroad  and  took 
stock.  I  had  seventy-five  cents  and  an 
arm  in  plaster.  I  spent  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  dinner,  and  at  the  table  met  a 
young  man  with  keen  eyes  and,  as  I  soon 
learned,  keen  sympathy.  He  was  also 
an  itinerant  teacher.  Through  his  help 
I  secured  a  position  in  the  next  county  at 
$50  a  month.  This  called  for  a  new  permit, 
and  I  mailed  my  old  certificate  once  more. 

I  was  now  making  $2.50  a  day,  or  $1  a  day 
more  than  I  had  made  eleven  years  before. 
Though  my  teaching  wages  had  advanced, 
so  had  my  laborer's  wages,  and  I  could  make 
about  the  same  with  either  shovel  or  birch. 

For  six  weeks  school  ran  along  about  as 
my  other  schools  had  run.  I  followed  the 
course  of  study  literally.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  follow  it  in  the  spirit  If  the 
course  called  for  ten  minutes  on  morals,  I 
read  a  story  or  told  an  incident  to  fill  in  that 
time;  if  for  ten  minutes  on  agriculture, 
I  showed  some  sand  and  some  loam  and 
told  how  each  was  formed,  and  why  —  if  I 
knew  why  —  one  was  better  than  the  other. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  other  subjects  called  for. 
I  was  giving  satisfaction — at  least  I  thought 
that  I  was;  no  one  had  complained.  No 
one  had  visited  my  school,  but  many  of  the 
patrons  had  invited  me  to  visit  them.  I 
generally  pleaded  work  and  declined;  then  I 
went  home  to  read  a  novel  or  a  magazine. 

About  this  time  we  were  called  to  the 
annual  teachers'  institute.  I  was  one  of 
200  or  250  teachers  in  attendance.  The 
object  of  these  institutes  is  for  us  to  get  new 
ideas  and  methods  to  take  into  our  work, 
and  to  that  end  we  are  lectured  by  a  corps 
of  instructors,  many  of  whom  were  never 
in  a  country  school.  We  draw  our  salaries 
and  are  supposed  to  put  in  a  week  of  work. 
Some  of  us,  however,  did  not  do  this,  but 
came  to  the  sessions  and  had  our  cards 
punched  and  then  "played  hookey."  The 
humor  of  a  teacher  who  has  lectured  his 


pupils  for  ten  minutes  a  week  on  honesty 
coming  to  the  institute  and  stealing  $2.50  a 
day  by  "  playing  hookey  "  did  not  occur  to  us. 

I  asked  a  question  on  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting,  and  this  drew  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  instructors  to  me.  After  session 
that  day  he  asked  me  to  go  for  a  walk  with 
him.  This  man  was  only  two  or  three  years 
my  senior,  but  he  had  risen  from  the  country 
schools  to  a  chair  in  one  of  our  normals. 
This  gave  him  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
school  work. 

"You  are  new  to  this  state,  aren't  you?" 
he  asked  soon  after  we  started. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "This  is  my  first 
term  here.  I  broke  my  arm  and  had  to 
locate  till  it  got  well.  I  will  go  on  the  road 
again  in  the  spring." 

"Where?"  he  asked. 

"Anywhere,  just  to  be  moving." 

"How  long  have  you  taught?" 

"Eleven  or  twelve  years." 

"In  the  country  schools  all  the  time?" 

"Most  of  it.  I  don't  like  teaching  in 
town.  The  children  are  too  wise  for  their 
years.  The  effect  of  the  street,  I  think; 
and  they  soon  see  that  I  am  a  'hobo.'  " 

"You  needn't  turn  the  crust  to  me,"  he 
said.  "1  am  going  to  get  beneath  it.  I 
believe  you  are  in  earnest  and  1  want  to  help 
you.  Now  I  think  that  the  hope  of  our 
schools  is  in  the  country  boys  and  girls. 
What  we  need  there  is  earnest  men  and 
women  who  love  the  country  and  have  what 
Mr.  Sampson  calls  *a  burden  of  soul  for 
humanity.'  I  think  in  many  ways  that 
you  are  one  of  these  men.  If  you  are,  yot* 
have  a  better  chance  of  starting  pure- 
minded  men  and  women  on  the  road  of 
life  than  has  the  teacher  in  town,  where  the 
effect  of  the  street  overcomes  the  influence 
of  the  school  to  a  large  extent.  What  are 
you  doing  along  this  line?" 

"  Giving  satisfaction,"  I  said. 

"To  yourself  or  to  your  patrons?" 

"My  patrons,  of  course.    I  don't  count." 

"You  are  the  one  that  should  count. 
Your  patrons  are  not  the  ones  to  measure 
your  work.  They  are  not  capable  of  doing 
it.  You  must  measure  it.  Are  you  doing 
your  best  right  where  you  are  now?" 

"The  pay  is  too  small  to  do  much,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  not  paid  enough. 
But  you  won't  be  paid  mote.  vwaiasB*  ^  ^a 
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$150  worth  of  work  for  a  $50  salary.  If 
you  are  not  throwing  all  the  energy,  earnest- 
ness, and  ability  that  there  is  in  you  into  the 
uplift  of  your  school,  you  arc  being  paid  too 
much.  We  need  men  like  you  who  see  these 
things  and  understand  these  conditions, 
but  they  must  be  teachers  and  not  school- 
keepers.    Now,   what  are  you?" 

•'I  won't  just  keep  school,"  I  said,  "but 
I  may  'cut  bait'  for  a  while  and  then  quit." 

"  No,  that  is  not  what  I  want  you  to  do," 
he  said.  "But  better  that  than  marring 
the  life  of  one  of  these  children.  You  go 
back  to  that  district  and  go  into  the  homes 
and  meet  your  patrons.  Study  those  chil- 
dren in  their  homes.  Then  see  what  you 
can  do  to  better  conditions.  If  you  think 
I  can  help  you,  call  on  me.  But  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  this  problem  must  be  solved 
by  men  like  you  who  know  conditions.  We 
normal  men  are  on  the  outside  and  can  only 
advise  you  on  the  reports  that  we  get  from 
those  on  the  inside.  Do  this  and  your  pay 
will  increase." 

This  and  several  other  lectures  that  he 
gave  me  led  me  to  thinking.  This  thinking 
made  me  join  several  other  teachers  in  get- 
ting the  rural  schoolboys  admitted  to  the 
annual  county  track  meet.  In  this  meet 
one  of  my  boys  took  a  medal,  and  my  school 
captured  the  country-school  pennant.  Of 
course  this  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys 
of  the  district,  and  from  that  time  on  they 
came  to  school  as  regularly  as  they  had 
stayed  at  home  before.  I  had  solved  the 
first  part  of  my  problem,  and  my  salary  had 
risen  to  S80  per  month. 

In  the  spring  I  proj>osed  to  the  boys  that 
we  make  a  hotbed,  grow  tomato  plants,  and 
send  them  to  their  homes  to  be  grown  in 
the  gardens.  The  men  in  the  community 
laughed  at  us.  "Tomatoes  won't  grow 
up  here,  teacher,"  they  said;  "you  better 
send  them  down  to  the  river  where  they 
can  be  irrigated."  We  kept  on,  and  in  May 
sent  the  plants  home  by  the  boys;  and,  as 
they  were  determined  to  show  their  fathers 
that  the  old  men  were  wrong,  they  took 
good  care  of  those  plants  and  grew  some 
nice  tomatoes.     I  was  teaching  agriculture. 

I  saw  here  the  germ  of  what  I  thought  we 
needed  to  resuscitate  these  rural  schools. 
But  I  also  realized  that  the  average  country 
school    was  too  small.    I  was  up  against 


the  sticker.  Right  here  I  called  In  mjr 
normal  friend.  "Look  into  the  Ohio  con- 
solidated school  question,"  he  wrote  me. 

I  "got  busy"  with  that  question  and  resd 
everything  that  I  could  find  on  the  subject 
Then  I  consulted  State  Superintendent 
Dewey  and  received  some  new  literature 
from  him.  I  next  enlisted  the  county 
superintendent;  then  I  brought  the  subject 
up  before  the  patrons  of  my  district  and  of 
the  three  adjoining  districts.  They  laughed 
again.  "You  want  to  be  principal  of  a  big 
school,"  they  said;  "we  can  teach  our  boys 
to  farm  at  home."  In  vain  I  showed  than 
what  we  would  gain  by  this  system. 

The  next  summer  I  tried  once  more;  my 
district  was  willing  but  the  other  districts 
hung  back.  But  I  had  aroused  some 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  people 
became  familiar  with  the  plan  they  decided 
that  it  would  work.  This  last  summer  it  was 
up  in  earnest,  and  we  got  the  necessary  signen 
from  all  four  districts  and  consolidated  those 
schools.  The  opponents  of  the  scheme  turned 
the  fight  on  me,  and  I  decided  that  a  new 
man  would  be  better  able  to  pull  success 
out  of  the  scheme,  so  I  resigned  and  moved 
into  a  new  district.  They  started  the  new 
school  last  fall,  and  in  it  I  see  the  dawn  of 
a  better  day  for  that  community. 

The  study  that  I  have  given  this  problem 
in  the  last  three  years  has  convinced  me  of 
this  —  that  school  boards  must  use  more 
care  in  selecting  teachers,  and  select  only 
men  and  women  who  feel  Mr.  Sampson's 
"burden  of  soul  for  humanity."  That 
they  must  have  larger  schools  where  the 
teachers  will  have  more  time  for  the  sub- 
jects assigned  them.  That  they  must  teach 
—  in  addition  to  their  present  curriculum  — 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  the  use 
of  common  tools.  To  do  this  we  must  pay 
higher  wages  for  the  higher  class  of  work 
that  we  demand,  and  we  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish this  only  through  the  consolidated 
school  movement. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  fitted 
by  training  or  nature  for  school-teaching 
in  either  rural  or  graded  schools  —  so  now, 
after  seventeen  years  of  school-keeping,  I 
am  going  to  quit  and  make  room  for  a  man 
better  able  to  handle  the  more  complex 
system  that  I  believe  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  DO  FOR  A  HEADACHE 

THE  REAL  DANGER  IN  POWERFUL  DRUGS  THAT  WEAKEN  THE 
HEART  — LABELS  WHICH  MISLEAD  THE  PUBLIC  TO  BEUEVE 
THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEES   THEIR   HARMLESSNESS 
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TWO  room-mates  at  college  had  been 
"  cramming  "  for  a  week  in  the  hope 
of  passing  the  final  examination. 
One  of  them,  whose  system  was  pretty  well 
run  down,  had  been  troubled  with  headaches 
and  had  been  taking  "  Cephalgine."  Late 
one  night  he  took  another  tablet  and  went 
back  to  his  books,  while  his  room-mate  went 
to  bed.  When  his  friend  awoke  the  next 
morning  the  boy  was  still  sitting  at  the  table, 
his  head  bowed  on  his  arms.  He  was  dead. 
A  coal-tar  preparation  did  it 

A  business  man  who  read  this  in  a  daily 
paper  was  so  impressed  that  he  filed  the 
clipping  away  in  his  desk.  Some  days 
later,  on  returning  home  from  his  work,  he 
found  his  wife  suffering  with  a  severe  head- 
ache. Remembering  the  clipping,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  go  to 
bed.  Ten  o'clock  came  and  the  headache 
was  causing  intense  suffering.  The  husband 
searched  the  medicine-case  and  found  some 
acetanilid  tablets.  He  gave  her  one,  waited 
half  an  hour,  gave  her  another,  and  went 
to  bed. 

Then,  with  the  clipping  on  his  mind,  he 
began  to  get  nervous.  His  wife  told  him 
that  her  head  was  aching  less,  however, 
and  that  she  felt  like  going  to  sleep.  But 
the  husband  didn't  As  she  dozed  off,  he 
put  his  finger  on  her  pulse;  it  was  throbbing 
like  the  gasoline  engine  of  a  motor-boat  — 
and  the  man  had  heard  a  physician  say  that 
a  fast  heart  is  always  a  weak  heart.  He  held 
cm  to  the  pulse,  which  became  weaker  and 
weaker  as  the  woman  sank  to  sleep.  Finally, 
he  couldn't  feel  it  at  all  He  put  his  hand 
over  her  heart,  but  could  detect  no  pulsation. 
Then  he  tried  the  throat  and  could  feel  a 
slight  throb  of  the  carotid  artery.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed  but  not  wishing  to  frighten 


his  wife,  he  awoke  her  as  though  by  accident 
and  induced  her  to  answer  a  question  or 
two. 

As  she  dropped  back  into  sleep  the  pulse 
again  vanished.  He  aroused  her  a  second 
time,  and  the  experience  was  repeated. 
For  the  next  two  hours  he  continued  waking 
her  up  at  intervals,  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion as  long  as  he  could  each  time.  Then 
the  pulse  began  to  strengthen  and  the  man 
breathed  more  freely.  The  night  was 
nearly  gone,  however,  before  he  felt  it  safe 
to  go  to  sleep  himself.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  incident  to  his  wife  the  next 
morning,  but  the  first  thing  that  he  did  on 
arising  was  to  throw  the  rest  of  the  acetani- 
lid down  the  sink.  It  also  is  a  coal-tar 
preparation. 

Some  months  later  this  same  man  had 
an  attack  of  malaria.  He  took  several 
doses  of  quinine  —  the  same  that  he  had 
taken  many  times  before.  It  seemed  to 
increase  his  headache  symptoms,  though, 
so  he  took  two  doses  of  antipyrin,  one  hour 
apart  He  soon  went  off  to  sleep  and  slept 
the  night  through.  The  next  morning  he 
started  to  tell  his  wife  how  he  was  feeling, 
but  found  that  he  couldn't  talk.  His  vocal 
cords  felt  as  though  they  had  swollen  up 
and  filled  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  string 
together  more  than  three  disconnected 
words.  It  was  two  hours  before  he  was 
well  enough  to  quiet  his  wife's  alarm. 
Since  then  antipyrin  also  has  disappeared 
from  his  stock  of  household  remedies.  It, 
too,  is  a  product  of  coal-tar. 

The  history  of  modern  headache-remedies 
is  full  of  such  instances  as  these.  When  a 
German  physician  made  the  discovery, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  that  acetanilid  would 
reduce  a  high  temperature,  it  looked  Uk& 
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the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers.  But  when  ninety-four  cases 
of  acetanilid  poisoning  were  reported  in 
the  following  year,  enthusiasm  began  to 
decline.  Since  then,  year  by  year,  its  use 
by  physicians  has  declined;  they  are  afraid 
of  it.  A  recent  inquiry  showed  that  66 
per  cent,  of  400  physicians  are  using  acetani- 
lid and  antipyrin  less;  51  per  cent,  are 
shutting  down  on  phenacetin.  But,  year 
by  year,  its  use  by  people  who  buy  their 
remedies  direct  from  the  drugstore  has 
increased  —  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  the  cases  of  poisoning  has  rapidly 
risen. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  who  has  sounded  fre- 
quent warnings  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  headache  remedies,  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  manufacturers  to  specify  on 
the  labels  the  amount  of  coal-tar  drugs 
that  they  contain.  But  the  manufacturers 
have  been  shrewd  enough  to  nullify  the 
force  of  this  publicity  by  printing  in  much 
more  prominent  type  the  phrase,  "  Guaran- 
teed under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  This 
apparently  makes  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
vouch  for  the  harmlessness  of  a  drug  which 
should  really  be  labelled  with  the  skull  and 
crossed  bones  that  go  with  other  poisons. 

Suppose  that  you  have  a  headache  and 
step  into  a  drugstore  for  a  remedy,  what 
do  you  receive?  To  test  this,  I  sent  a 
young  man  to  three  prominent  druggists. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  purpose  and  had  no 
instructions  except  to  avoid  duplication. 
He  returned  with  six  varieties,  and  their 
labels  give  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation : 

All  but  one  are  "  Guaranteed  Under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906." 

All  but  one  contain  a  coal-tar  drug, 
usually  acetanilid. 

Only  one  cautions  the  user  against  taking 
more  than  two  doses  in  succession  —  and 
these  two  are  to  be  an  hour  apart 

Taken  one  by  one,  these  six  headache 
remedies  —  which  were  purposely  pur- 
chased at  random  —  afford  the  kind  of  an 
investigation  that  anybody  can  make  for 
himself  with  whatever  variety  he  may 
chance  to  buy.  As  a  guide,  he  may  con- 
sider the  average  dose  of  acetanilid  pre- 
scribed by  some  Washington  physicians  as 
a  standard.    The  dose  averaged  2k  grains. 


and  the  average  interval  between  dotes  vu 
three  hours.  (It  goes  without  saying  thx 
the  remedies  contain  other  drugs  also.) 

(1)  "Shac."  "Each  wafer  contains  4 
grains  of  acetanilide";  repeat  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  but  do  not  take  more  than  two 
in  succession;  "not  intended  for  children.* 
The  leaflet  which  is  enclosed  in  the  pack- 
age warns  the  public  against  headadbe 
remedies  in  the  form  of  powders  or  tablets 
"because  many  poisonous  substances  ut 
also  offered  in  the  form  of  tablets  and 
powders."  It  also  emphasizes  the  absence 
of  antipyrin  from  the  wafers,  but  of  com* 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  1,669 
cases  of  coal-tar  poisoning  tabulated  by  die 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  911  were  due  to 
acetanilid  (which  the  wafers  contain)  and 
only  593  to  antipyrin. 

(2)  "Orangeine."  "Each  powder  con- 
tains 2 A  grains  of  acetanilide."  If  not 
relieved,  repeat  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes; 
repeat  again  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The 
"inventor"  is  represented  as  a  "living 
illustration"  of  its  "upbuilding  power." 
Since  he  says  that  he  has  taken  from  one  to 
four  powders  daily  for  eleven  years,  he  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  is  "living." 
Here  is  what  happened  to  one  less  fortunate 
—  the  case  having  been  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

"A  young  woman,  physically  sound,  had 
been  taking  'Orangeine'  powders  for  several 
weeks  for  sleeplessness.  Her  family  noticed 
that  her  skin  had  a  bluish  tinge,  and  sent  for  a 
physician.  He  found  the  skin  of  face,  lips,  and 
extremities  blue.  She  was  also  faint  and 
chilly.  Had  taken  six  of  the  powders  within 
eight  hours.  Her  family  promised  that  she 
should  obtain  no  more,  but  three  days  after- 
ward she  was  found  dead  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
Coroner's  verdict:  'Death  was  from  the  effect 
of  an  overdose  of  Orangeine  powders  admin- 
istered by  her  own  hand,  whether  accidentally 
or  otherwise  unknown  to  the  jury.'  " 

(3)  "Bromo-Seltzer"  has  for  years  been 
taken  by  people  who  never  imagined  that 
they  were  taking  about  3}  grains  of  acet- 
anilid in  every  teaspoonful.  "Repeat 
the  dose  every  thirty  minutes  until  relieved, 
or  until  three  doses  have  been  taken." 

(4)  "Kohler's  Antidote."  "Each  pow- 
der contains  Acetphenetidine  5!  grains." 
Repeat  in  twenty  minutes.  Acetphene- 
tidine   is    another  name  for  phenacetin, 
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which  is  also  one  of  the  coal-tar  drugs.  A 
government  bulletin  says  that  "  phenacetine 
possesses  many  of  the  harmful  character- 
istics of  acetanilide."  Here  is  the  effect  that 
it  sometimes  has,  as  reported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Health: 

"  A  girl  of  16.5  years,  in  good  general  health, 
but  having  a  headache  and  feeling  that  she  had 
taken  cold,  took  two  headache  tablets  and  went  to 
bed.  Later,  her  mother  heard  her  coughing  and 
went  to  her.  There  was  nothing  at  this  time  to 
cause  alarm,  but  a  little  before  11  o'clock  the 
girl's  lips  and  face  began  to  become  blue,  and 
in  consequence  a  physician  was  sent  for.  He 
responded  at  once  and  found  the  girl  with 
great  weakness  of  the  heart.  Before  he  could 
administer  any  remedy  she  was  dead."  The 
State  Board  of  Health  examined  the  tablets 
and  found  phenacetin. 

The  Kohler  Manufacturing  Company 
offers  inducements  to  purchasers  of  large-size 
packages.  It  will  send  you  eight  doses  for 
twenty-five  cents  and  throw  in  "four  good 
books"  —  "How  to  Get  Rich,"  "  100  Rules 
of  Etiquette,"  "Napoleon's  Game  of  For- 
tune," and  "The  Gypsy's  Dream  Book"! 

(5)  "  Barker's  Headache  Powders  "  do  not 
bear  the  usual  printed  label,  but  the  words 
"acetanilid  25  per  cent"  are  written  in  ink 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Dose,  one  powder 
every  hour  until  relieved. 

(6)  "Bromo- Caffeine"  warns  against 
acetanilid  and  says  that  this  is  "the  one 
headache  preparation  on  the  market  to-day 
that  contains  no  acetanilide  or  other  danger- 
ous drug."  Its  composition  is  thus  de- 
scribed: "Containing  the  active  principles 
of  guarana  with  combined  hydrobromic 
acid;  this  preparation  more  than  equals  one 
grain  of  hydrobromate  of  caffeine  in  each 
heaping  teaspoonful."  Caffeine  (as  every- 
body knows)  is  the  alkaloidal  principle  of 
coffee;  it  relieves  some  headaches  as  effect- 
ively when  poured  from  the  coffee-pot  as 
when  taken  from  a  bottle  —  and  is  cheaper. 
In  minute  doses,  it  is  a  part  of  practically 
all  of  the  coal-tar  headache  remedies.  It  is 
the  spur  applied  to  the  heart  which  acetani- 
lid or  antipyrin  or  phenacetin  is  trying  to 
stop  by  pulling  on  the  reins. 

But  if  coal-tar  remedies  are  all  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban,  what  is  to  be  done 
by  the  woman  with  a  headache?  for  prac- 
tically all  the  "cures"  are  made  of  acetanilid. 

This  is  the  answer:  If  it  be  too  severe  for 


endurance,  stop  it  with  hot  foot-baths  or  cold 
cloths  on  the  head  —  or  call  the  doctor. 
What  you  shall  do  is  not  the  main  thing. 
The  all-important  thing  is  what  you  shall 
not  do:  Thou  shalt  not  take  coal- tar  drugs 
except  by  direction  of  a  physician. 

Before  1884  there  were  none  of  these  coal- 
tar  remedies  on  the  market,  but  headaches 
have  been  stopped  since  heads  first  began 
to  ache.  Generally  speaking,  a  head  aches 
because  a  rush  of  too  much  blood  has  raised 
its  temperature  and  caused  pressure  on  the 
nerves  —  but  the  head  may  also  ache  from  a 
lack  of  blood.  If  the  mechanical  cause  be 
too  much  blood  and  the  head  is  burning  and 
throbbing,  put  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  see 
how  quickly  a  surplus  of  blood  rushes  there; 
that  means  less  blood  elsewhere.  Cold 
applications  to  the  head  not  only  feel  good, 
but  they  drive  the  blood  toward  the  feet;  the 
evidence  is  the  blanching  of  the  skin  beneath 
the  application.  If  the  ache  can  be  relieved 
in  this  way,  it  is  better  than  shutting  off 
the  heart  with  acetanilid;  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  safer  than  a  dose  of  caffeine. 

This  applies  mainly  to  the  exceptional 
headache.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
that  everyone  who  has  repeated  or  chronic 
headaches  should  get  a  doctor  to  find  out 
the  cause  —  for  headache  is  not  itself  a 
disease;  it  is  only  the  flash  of  warning. 
The  trouble  is  often  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
remedy  may  be  glasses,  not  phenacetin. 
The  ache  is  very  often  a  vicarious  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  a  sluggish  intestine,  and  the 
sinning  organ  is  the  one  upon  which  should 
be  visited  the  drastic  medication.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  causes  of  headache,  each 
calling  for  different  treatment,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  them  all  indiscriminately. 

But  whether  you  call  a  doctor  or  "grin 
and  bear  it";  whether  you  bind  brown 
paper  and  vinegar  on  your  forehead  or  put 
a  mustard  poultice  on  the  back  of  your  neck; 
whether  you  go  to  bed  or  into  the  open  air 
—  whatever  you  do — do  not  take  anything 
that  contains  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  or  p)ie- 
nacetin  without  having  a  physician  who  can 
watch  your  heart.  Disregard  this  and  you 
may  be  one  of  those  who  will  help  swell 
the  list  of  poisonings  in  the  next  report 
Better  not  to  cure  a  headache  than  to  cure  it 
with  coal-tar  —  unless  you  are  tired  of  life. 
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WHEN  the  official  returns  of  the 
Philadelphia  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane at  Byberry  showed  that  the 
inmates  of  that  institution  had  raised  about 
$10,000  worth  of  garden  truck  in  one  year, 
gardening  began  to  attract  attention  as  a 
cure  for  mild  cases  of  lunacy.  Since  that 
time  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  many 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  always  with 
gratifying  results.  Not  only  have  good 
crops  been  secured,  but  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient  has  always 
been  notable. 

Dungeons,  whips,  chains,  strait-jackets, 
and  other  means  of  torture  are  seldom 
found  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  to-day, 
because  public  opinion,  enlightened  by  the 
researches  of  science,  would  not  permit 
their  use.  They  once  constituted  the  only 
means  of  dealing  with  lunatics. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  cultivation  of 
the  soil  as  part  of  the  treatment  for  lunatics 
was  an  inspiration,  and  the  success  of  the 
Byberry  experiment  established  its  prac- 
ticability. It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  for  mild  cases  it  is  as  nearly  a  specific 
as  has  been  discovered,  while  even  in  violent 
cases  it  has  worked  wonders.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Hospital,  Central 
Islip,  Long  Island,  has  reported  some 
especially  interesting  cases. 

A  German  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  in  1895,  suffering 
from  depression  and  acute  hallucinations 
of  hearing  sounds,  continued  irrational  for 
about  three  years  and  then  became  con- 
siderably demented.  He  improved  later 
and  was  finally  sent  to  the  Islip  Hospital 
in  ujoi.  By  that  time  he  had  recovered 
a  fair  degree  of  cheerfulness,  so  he  was 
given  outside  work  to  do;  he  took  consider- 


able interest  in  it  and,  continuing  to  improve, 
was  soon  given  parole  of  the  grounds. 

He  began  clearing  a  piece  of  land  for 
himself,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  work 
began  to  raise  vegetables.  During  thai 
summer  and  fall  he  cleared  more  ground 
and  enlarged  his  garden;  during  the  winter 
he  piled  up  the  dead  wood  and  fallen  trees, 
burned  them  and  kept  the  ashes  for  fertilizer. 
Having  thus  established  a  connected  line  of 
thought  which  would  carry  him  through  the 
year,  keeping  both  mind  and  hands  busy, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  he  made  rapid  strides 
toward  improvement. 

From  that  time  on  he  continued  to  enlarge 
his  garden  until  it  had  become  a  little  farm; 
then  he  built  for  himself  a  small  shack 
from  pieces  of  old  lumber  and  boxes  that 
he  had  found;  he  made  lockers  in  which 
to  keep  his  seed  and  improvised  a  stove  for 
use  in  the  winter  months.  He  has  even 
constructed  cold-frames  from  spare  wood 
and  broken  glass.  Although  he  sleeps  in 
the  hospital  ward  and  takes  his  meals  in  the 
dining-room,  he  spends  his  day  on  the  farm 
the  whole  year  round,  taking  shelter  in  his 
little  shack  in  inclement  weather. 

He  takes  the  entire  responsibility  of  his 
little  farm,  which  has  grown  to  such  a  size 
that  he  now  has  two  other  patients  to  help 
him  —  sowing  and  planting  as  he  sees  fit 
Although  he  saves  seed  every  year,  the 
institution  provides  more  seeds  for  him  and 
furnishes  him  some  additional  fertilizer. 
In  1906  he  planted  a  few  peach-tree  slips, 
and  two  years  later  had  about  twenty 
peach  trees.  He  next  experimented  with 
strawberry  plants;  meeting  with  consider- 
able success,  he  last  year  set  out  500  plants. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  he  is  now  happy 
and  contented,  and  unless  interfered  with 
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he  gets  along  very  peaceably.  This  is  his 
personal  gain,  the  disappearance  of  depres- 
sion and  hallucinations;  the  institution's 
gain  has  been  material  as  well  as  scientific, 
because  the  product  of  this  man's  garden 
during  1909  supplied  the  dining-table  of 
his  group  with: 
100  barrels  of  tomatoes,  beets,  beans,  onions, 

and  carrots. 
900  heads  of  cabbage  and  celery. 

17  bushels  of  cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce, 
turnips,  etc. 

95  melons  and  other  vegetables. 

Estimated  at  regular  market  value,  this 
result  made  the  experiment  well  worth 
while  as  a  purely  commercial  venture. 

The  second  case  was  somewhat  similar 
except  that  the  patient  was  more  violent, 
being  a  menace  to  his  family  and  com- 
munity before  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
In  1902,  when  the  Central  Islip  Colony  was 
started,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital  to  the  Islip  Colony, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  set  with 
others  to  clearing  the  ground  of  the  scrub- 
oak  and  pine  which  grow  heavily  in  that 
region.  At  first  he  was  indifferent  to  his 
work  but  soon  began  to  show  interest  and 
to  gather  all  the  ashes  that  were  left  from 
the  burnt  scrub  and  put  them  in  one  pile 
in  front  of  his  own  ward. 

This  patient,  says  the  superintendent, 
is  now  very  approachable,  quite  affable  and 
sociable,  plays  cards  and  checkers  with  the 
other  patients,  and  is  practically  no  trouble 
to  get  along  with.  Although  he  still  has 
some  delusive  ideas  and  occasional  hal- 
lucinations, he  is  no  longer  controlled  by 
them.  "For  instance,  a  man  may  be 
digging,  and,  as  he  digs,  he  imagines  he 
is  burying  some  enemy.  This  man  does 
twice  as  much  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  satisfying  himself.  We  try,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  select  work  which  will 
interest  the  patients." 

A  patient  suffering  from  active  hallucina- 
tions and  many  delusions  was  admitted  to 
the  Central  Islip  Hospital  in  1905.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  there,  he  had 
many  periods  of  great  excitement  and  spent 
a  large  part  of  the  time  in  bed;  when  around 
the  wards  he  would  make  many  senseless 
attempts  to  escape.  In  1906  they  tried 
employing  him  about  the  ward;  after  a 


time  he  became  interested  and  began  to 
show  improvement  in  judgment.  He  was 
next  put  to  work  on  the  lawns.  This  aroused 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  spring  of 
1907  he  laid  out  flower-beds  and  asked 
permission  to  grow  some  vegetables.  This 
was  granted,  and  within  the  year  his 
improvement  warranted  the  parole  of  the 
grounds  being  given  him.  In  the  fall  he 
collected  some  strawberry  shoots,  which  he 
planted;  from  that  time  on  he  began 
enlarging  and  improving  his  garden  until 
last  year  his  plot  was  75  x  100  feet  and 
furnished  the  dining-room  of  his  group 
with  the  following  garden  truck: 
30  quarts  of  strawberries. 
375  heads  of  cauliflower,  celery,  and  lettuce. 
30  bushels  of  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beets,  par- 
snips, tomatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  etc. 
120  melons 
30  squash. 

The  patient  has  greatly  improved  in  his 
general  attitude  and  manner  and  has  become 
quite  reconciled  to  his  surroundings. 
Although  his  delusions  have  not  all  dis- 
appeared, he  has  had  no  bad  hallucinations 
for  some  time. 

Such  cases  do  not  by  any  means  show  all 
that  the  cultivation  of  land  might  do  for 
the  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  In 
nearly  every  case  these  buildings  have 
considerable  land  about  them  which  might 
be  utilized  for  raising  much  if  not  all  of  the 
garden  stuff  needed  to  supply  the  institution. 
These  gardens,  which  would  practically 
amount  to  farms,  could  be  operated  largely 
by  the  patients,  who  might  also  have 
small  plots  allotted  them  for  their  own 
use.  From  these  small  plots  the  patients 
should  have  whatever  profits  could  be 
reaped.  These  proceeds  might  either  be 
invested  for  the  patient  against  the  time 
when  he  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  to  his  home;  or,  if  that  were  un- 
likely, they  might  be  turned  over  to 
assist  his  family,  if  needy,  or  to  aid  the 
state  in  his  support. 

There  still  are  people  who  believe  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  earn  a  living  from  the 
soil  without  a  great  deal  of  previous  ex- 
perience, a  large  farm,  and  much  hired 
help  —  and  that  even  then  the  living  is 
poor  and  the  work  exhausting.  The  truth 
is  that  anybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  may 
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add  considerably  to  his  income  by  cultivat- 
ing a  small  piece  of  land  in  his  spare  hours, 
and  can  earn  a  good  living,  if  his  interest 
and  intelligence  and  industry  are  of  good 
quality,  from  the  same  small  piece  of  land 
intensively  cultivated.  The  work  of  these 
three  insane  men  gives  some  slight  idea  of 
what  can  be  done.  Following  the  modern 
plan  of  trying  to  cure  instead  of  punishing 
defectives  of  any  sort,  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  multiplication  of  such  instances  will  lad 
to  the  establishment  of  garden  plots  far 
inmates  of  all  institutions. 

All  who  believe  that  not  only  the  physical 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  mental  and  monl, 
disease  of  modern  times  has  its  root  in  the 
divorce  of  the  people  from  the  land,  wfll 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  return  to  the  land 
of  these  mentally  diseased  people  has  served 
to  better  their  condition. 


WHY  I  WROTE   MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IN  "THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE" 

By   HERBERT  CROLY 


THE  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
"  The  Promise  of  American  Life  " 
first  occurred  to  me  about  ten  years 
ago,  during  a  reading  of  Judge  Robert 
Grant's  novel,  "Unleavened  Bread."  In 
that  story  the  author  has  ingeniously 
wrought  out  the  contradiction  subsisting 
between  certain  aspects  of  the  American 
democratic  tradition  and  the  methods  and 
aspirations  which  dominate  contemporary 
American  intellectual  work. 

It  struck  mc  as  deplorable  that  Amer- 
ican patriotic  formulas  could  be  used 
with  even  the  slightest  plausibility  to  dis- 
courage competent  and  specialized  indi- 
vidual intellectual  effort,  and  I  began 
to  consider  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  contradiction,  and  the  best  method 
of  overcoming  it  without  doing  violence 
to  that  which  was  best  in  the  American 
democratic  tradition. 

I  soon  found  myself  confronted  with  a 
much  bigger  task  than  I  anticipated.  The 
attempt  to  justify  the  specialized  contem- 
jK>rary  intellectual  discipline  and  purposes 
against  the  tyranny  of  certain  aspects  of 
our  democratic  tradition  necessarily  modi- 
fied the  far  more  complicated  and  dubious 
task  of  giving  a  consistent  account  of  the 
group  of  methods,  conventions,  and  ideas 
which  have  been  gradually  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  American  national  self- 
consciousness. 

A  book  written  with  such  a  purpose  is 


necessarily  experimental,  controversial,  and 
a  little  imprudent  Our  fellow-countrymen 
are  sincerely  attached  to  their  democratic 
tradition,  but  they  are  usually  unconscious 
of  the  irrelevant  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments contained  in  that  tradition,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  and  the 
national  interest  suffer  therefrom.  They 
accept  the  political  and  social  system 
wrought  by  their  forebears  as  a  sound  and 
wholesome  structure,  which  at  worst  merely 
requires  occasional  repairs,  and  a  man  who 
believes  that  the  house  of  the  American 
democracy  demands  thoroughgoing  recon- 
struction is  obliged  not  only  to  draw  a  set 
of  tentative  plans  but  to  convince  the  owner 
that  they  are  needed. 

The  immediate  practical  object  of  the 
book  became,  consequently,  that  of  stimu- 
lating serious  and  disinterested  thought  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
American  life.  The  particular  formula 
which  has  been  suggested  as  affording  a 
possible  basis  for  a  formative  American 
national  theory  —  namely,  that  of  a  con- 
structive relation  between  democracy  and 
nationality — may  or  may  not  be  adequate 
and  convincing;  but  in  case  it  helps  to 
arouse  American  public  opinion  to  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  ideal  foundations 
of  their  political  and  social  structures  to 
remain  a  chaotic  mixture  of  alien  and 
shifting  elements,  it  will  have  served  its 
deeper  purpose. 


HOW  TO  HELP  MEN  MOST  WITH 

MONEY 

EDUCATE  SIX  MILLION  NEGRO  CHILDREN 

By  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  TIME  ago,  in  Alabama,  one 
old  colored  woman  met  another  in 
the  public  road  and  said,  "Sister, 
where  is  you  gwine?"  Her  friend  replied, 
"I  has  done  been  where  Fs  gwine." 

It  is  not  often  that  an  individual  or  a 
nation  has  the  privilege  of  dealing  close  at 
hand  with  a  new  people,  of  shaping  and 
molding  a  new  race.  Most  of  the  races  of 
the  world  have  been  "where  they  is  gwine"; 
the  American  Negro  has  yet  to  go  "where 
he's  gwine,"  and  is  now  on  the  way.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  the  people  of  this 
country  will  have  an  opportunity,  such  as 
will  perhaps  never  occur  again,  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  millions  of  Negroes  in  this 
country. 

The  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
occupy  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  the  farm- 
ing land  in  the  United  States.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  at 
least  Negroes  will  occupy  this  territory  as 
formers,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  race.  Since  we  have,  then,  nearly 
seven  millions  of  Negroes  occupying  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  richest  farming  land  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  important  that  every 
individual  Negro  be  made  just  as  valuable 
a  producer  as  is  possible. 

In  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  average  farmer  produces  annually 
more  than  $i  ,000  worth  of  products.  In  the 
Southern  States,  the  average  Negro  farmer 
produces  only  $340  worth  of  produce.  This 
condition  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  speedily 
changed  if  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people, 
especially  those  who  reside  in  the  farming 
districts,  are  given  the  opportunity  for  an 
education  that  will  really  help  them  to  live 
and  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  I  speak 
of  educating  the  Negro  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  will  express  doubts.    They 


will  perhaps  refer  to  the  sums  that  have  been 
already  expended  on  the  education  of  the 
Negro  without  any  adequate  results.  Very 
few  people  in  the  United  States  realize  the 
fact  that  education  has  never  been  tried  on 
the  Negro  except  in  spots,  and  these  spots 
are  generally  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

In  South  Carolina  last  year,  for  example, 
every  Negro  child  had  spent  upon  him  for  his 
education  from  the  public  fund  $1.70.  At 
the  same  time  Iowa  spent  $18.33  on  every 
child,  irrespective  of  color.  There  is  one 
county  in  Alabama  where  the  state  contrib- 
utes from  the  public  fund  $15.84  for  the 
education  of  every  white  child  and  $1.78  for 
the  education  of  every  Negro  child  in  that 
county. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
to  educate  the  masses  of  the  Negro  race,  and 
a  little  education  serves  in  many  cases  to  hurt 
rather  than  to  help.  When  I  speak  of  the 
small  amount  per  capita  spent  on  the  Negro 
in  the  rural  districts  in  the  South,  I  have  not 
by  any  means  told  the  whole  story.  This 
small  expenditure  means  a  schoolhouse 
that  is  not  fit  for  creatures  of  any  kind  to 
remain  in,  a  poor  teacher,  a  school- term 
of  from  two  to  five  months  during  the  year. 

If  I  speak  confidently  concerning  the  use 
to  which  a  large  sum  of  money  could  be  put 
for  Negro  education  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  South,  it  is  because  in  Macon  County, 
Ala.,  where  I  live,  the  thing  has  been  tried, 
and  the  results  have  justified  the  expense. 
In  Macon  County  the  Negro  children  and  the 
Negro  people  of  the  rural  districts  have  good 
schoolhouses.  The  schools  are  in  session 
from  eight  to  nine  months  during  the  year. 
The  teachers  receive  good  wages.  The 
children  are  not  only  taught  from  the  book, 
but  are  taught  cooking,  table-serving,  sew- 
ing —  and  especially  gardening,  farming  of 
all  kinds,  poultry-raising,  pig-raising,  and 
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dairying.  The  teachers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Macon  County  take  pride  in  their 
school  farms,  which  are  usually  found 
adjoining  the  schoolhouse  and  serve  to 
furnish  part  of  the  money  for  the  support 
of  the  teacher.  Where  such  conditions  as 
I  have  described  exist,  the  whole  life  of  the 
community  centres  in  and  around  the  school, 
and  the  work  of  the  school  touches  and 
changes  every  part  of  the  life  of  the  people 
surrounding  it. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  sufficient  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  possible  to 
multiply  these  thrifty,  little  farming  com- 
munities all  over  the  South,  and  the  whole 
Southern  country  would  prosper  as  a  result 

The  colored  people  of  Macon  County 
have  learned,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  articulate  the  work  of 
the  school  with  the  life  of  the  farm  and  the 
community,  that  education  actually  means 
something;  that  education  does  not  make 
a  fool  of  an  individual,  but  makes  him  a 
sensible,  sober,  useful  person. 

The  white  people  in  Macon  County  see 
the  benefit  of  this  kind  of  education.  They 
have  long  since  learned  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  good  Negro  schoolhouse,  to  have  a  good 
teacher,  and  a  school  session  lasting  from 
eight  to  nine  months  —  because  the  people 
of  the  county  pay  less  money  in  punishing 


criminals,  because  the  land  is  more  valuable, 
because  farm  laborers  are  contented  and 
permanent,  and  because  more  friendly  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  races. 

Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  helping 
Negro  rural  education,  let  me  add,  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  public  school. 
The  public  school  system  is  permanent,  and 
whatever  is  contributed  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  knowledge  and  cooperation  of 
public-school  authorities. 

The  money  spent  in  this  way  is  used  not 
merely  to  improve  present  conditions  but 
to  build  up  a  permanent  system.  Faster 
than  anyone  realizes,  the  masses  of  the 
colored  people  can  be  taught  to  help  them- 
selves in  these  matters.  In  Macon  County 
in  one  year,  the  colored  people  have  raised 
in  extra  taxation  more  than  $3,800  to  be 
used  in  building  school-houses  and  extend- 
ing the  school  term. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Christian  civilisa- 
tion for  the  outside  world  to  know  that,  with 
all  of  our  wealth  and  intelligence  in  this 
country,  we  are  permitting  between  six 
and  seven  millions  of  children  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  South  to  grow  up 
in  almost  total  ignorance.  Here  is  a  rare 
opportunity,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  in  this  generation. 


EDUCATE  THE  POOR  — AND  STOP  WAR 


By  HENRY  WALLACE 

EDITOR    OF  "WALLACE'S    FAEME1." 


IT  IS  plainly  evident  that  the  annual 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  in  saving  what  is  best  out 
of  the  debris  of  modern  civilization  serves 
only  a  temporary  purpose.  It  deals  only 
with  the  boils  and  carbuncles  which  appear 
constantly  on  our  economic  system,  but 
does  not  even  seek  cither  to  diagnose  or  to 
cure  the  disease  that  produces  them.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  largely  wasted. 

If  I  were  to  diagnose  the  disease  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  lack  of  proper  education  — 
physical,  intellectual,  moral.  Therefore,  the 
way  in  which  large  sums  of  money  can  be 
best  devoted  to  the  public  welfare  and  the 


advancement  of  civilization  is  by  aiding  to 
this  broad  education  those  who  desire  it 
and  will  help  themselves. 

This  may  be  the  education  of  the  poor 
white  or  the  poor  black  in  planting,  sowing, 
reaping,  or  earning  his  living  from  his  own 
farm.  It  may  be  in  adding  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  small  colleges  in  the  land,  pro- 
vided they  teach  the  children  of  the  farm 
the  elements  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic 
economy,  and  how  to  teach  others.  It  may 
be  by  aiding  in  the  endowment  of  schools 
of  technology  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  boy  and  the  girl  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  may  be  taught 
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the  handicrafts  peculiar  to  the  locality. 
Larger  endowments  for  the  great  univer- 
sities are  not  desirable  for  the  reason  that 
these  involve  a  standard  of  admission  and  a 
scale  of  living  which  exclude  all  but  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  and 
prevent  the  students  from  coming  into 
that  touch  with  the  common  people  that  is 
essentially  necessary  for  good  citizenship 
and  for  the  successful  practice  of  any  pro- 
fession or  business.  I  fear  that  some  of 
these  vast  sums  are  worse  than  wasted. 
It  is  the  child  of  the  farm  and  the  factory 
that  needs  help,  not  the  child  of  the  rich. 

Most  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain 
and  the  sufferings  which  cry  out  for  relief 
are  due  to  a  lack  of  a  morality  sufficiently 
robust  to  handle  properly  the  big  business 
of  this  era  of  great  industrials  and  corpora- 
tions. Why  not,  then,  spend  a  few  of  the 
millions  which  their  owners  think  they 
ought  to  use  for  some  great  purpose  in  giving 
to  the  citizen,  rich  and  poor,  that  training 
in  essential  morality  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  both  individual  well-being  and 
national  prosperity?  Do  not  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  business  as  it  is  now  being 


played  need  a  radical  revision,  which  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  a  campaign  of 
education  in  morals,  that  can  be  conducted 
only  by  men  of  great  wealth  ? 

Much  of  the  present  suffering  and  want 
of  the  world  is  due  to  preparations  for  war, 
when  no  one  wants  to  fight  and  there  is 
nothing  to  fight  about.  To  such  an  extent 
have  these  preparations  gone  on,  that  a 
foolish  act  of  some  subordinate  may  any  day 
begin  a  war  that  would  put  back  progress  a 
hundred  years. 

It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  men  of 
millions  to  induce  any  three  of  the  great 
sea-powers  to  form  an  alliance  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  — 
an  alliance  always  kept  open  to  any  other 
nation  that  desires  admission.  In  other 
words,  courts  and  cabinets  need  education 
in  the  simplest  elements  of  morality  and 
sound  business.  A  dozen  of  our  rich  men 
could  finance  a  world-wide  campaign  of 
education  that  would  force  kings  and 
cabinets  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  render  the  building  of  another 
battleship  or  the  construction  of  another 
fortification  entirely  unnecessary. 


MEN    IN  ACTION 
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CITIZEN    of    Kalamazoo,    Mich., 
threw    a    banana-skin    upon    the 
pavement.     Immediately  a  small 
boy  thrust  into  his  hand  this  printed  slip: 

"  Please!  The  Women's  Civic  Improvement 
League  has  undertaken  to  keep  Main  Street 
clean.  We  ask  you  to  help  us.  Please  do  not 
throw  anything  into  the  street;  put  it  in  the 
can  at  the  corner." 

"  Humph !"  grunted  the  citizen,  and 
started  on. 

"No  you  don't,"  chuckled  a  friend.  "I 
just  picked  up  my  envelope  and  carried  it 
to  the  can.  I  know  you're  stout  to  stoop, 
but " 

The  can  received  the  banana-skin.  So 
began  the  putting-in-order  of  one  American 
city  by  one  American  woman  —  for  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  League's  work  was  Mrs. 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane. 


She  it  was  who,  as  pastor  of  the  People's 
Church,  discovered  that  there  was  more  to 
be  done  on  six  days  of  the  week  than  she 
could  preach  about  on  the  seventh.  She 
gave  up  her  pastorate  and  started  the 
League.  Kalamazoo  needed  clean  streets; 
she  not  only  discovered  the  fact,  but  she 
induced  the  city  council  to  give  her  charge 
of  six  blocks  for  three  months.  On  these 
blocks  she  installed  the  Waring  system  of 
hand-sweeping,  which  proved  vastly  cleaner 
than  the  one  previously  in  use,  and  she 
returned  to  the  city  $3.39  from  each  $8.39 
appropriated.  School  children  were  unlisted 
to  induce  citizens  to  use  the  waste-cans. 
Kalamazoo  installed  the  system  perma- 
nently, and  she  became  the  housekeeper 
of  her  city. 

She  went  to  work  at  its  backyards,  school- 
gardens,    window  -  gardens.     The    League 
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offered  prizes  for  the  best  of  these. 
Flower  seeds  were  given  away  that  every- 
body might  compete.  Kalamazoo  blos- 
somed. But  all  this  was  merely  putting 
the  city's  parlor  in  order.  There  was  its 
kitchen  to  attend  to.  Where  did  the  food 
supplies  come  from? 

Seven  slaughter-houses  were  situated 
within  a  mile  of  the  city-limits.  These 
she  visited;  and  her  report  threatened  to 
turn  the  town  vegetarian.  A  battle  ensued 
and  her  bill  providing  for  the  municipal 
inspection  of  slaughter-houses  was  at  first 
voted  down;  finally  it  was  passed. 

She  then  investigated  the  dairies,  and 
Kalamazoo  now  has  a  properly  inspected 
milk  supply.  Then  followed  her  "visit- 
ing housekeepers,"  who  went  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  tactfully  sug- 
gested improved  methods  of  housework 
and  economy. 

Asylums  and  almshouses  also  drew  Mrs. 
Crane's  attention,  with  the  result  that  she 
gave  over  her  entire  efforts  for  a  while  to 
those  whom  she  called  "the  forgotten 
people."  In  an  almshouse  she  found  a 
woman  of  ninety  dying,  with  no  care  except 
that  given  by  another  inmate  who  stole  her 
food;  a  young  man,  sick,  and  in  need  of  an 
operation,  yet  utterly  neglected.  These 
and  similar  cases  roused  Mrs.  Crane  to  make 
appeals  which  in  turn  roused  the  public; 
Michigan's  indigent  are  no  longer  "for- 
gotten people." 

Twelve  cities  in  Kentucky,  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  others  in  Michigan  and 
Tennessee  invited  Mrs.  Crane  to  make 
sanitary  inspections.  As  a  result,  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been  opened;  hospi- 
tals, almshouses,  workhouses  have  been 
improved;  meat  and  milk  inspection  has 
been  installed;  water  supplies  have  been 
purified;  streets  have  been  cleaned  and 
paved.  As  a  Board  of  Health  officer  in 
Kentucky  said,  "  She  came  to  make  us  put 
our  house  in  order  —  and  she  did  it." 

IN  the  128  one-room  country  schools  of 
Page  County,  Iowa,  boys  and  girls  live, 
move,  and  have  thcue- being  in  a  refreshing 
atmosphere  which  makes  them  relish  the 
life  into  which  they  have  been  born.  This 
quite  unusual  condition  is  due  to  the  county 
superintendent.  Miss  Jessie  Field,  who  has 


the  art  of  being  in  delightful  personal 
relation  to  every  child  in  the  rural  schools; 
who  has  the  responsive  loyalty  of  every 
teacher  and  through  them  has  developed 
in  all  pupils  a  genuine  love  of  farm  life, 
appreciation  of  the  country  home,  and 
ambition  to  initiate  something  in  agri- 
cultural activity;  and  at  the  same  time 
she  has  brought  out  mental  power  and 
alertness  through  the  regular  exercises  in 
school. 

The  pupils  have  unusual  skill  in  funda- 
mental processes.  They  learn  to  use  tools 
skilfully  and  to  do  needle- work  artistically; 
they  can  raise  crops  profitably;  they  know 
well-bred  grains  and  blooded  stock;  they 
can  judge  corn  and  cattle  scientifically.  All 
this  has  been  attained  without  new  laws 
or  large  appropriations  —  in  the  same 
school-houses  in  which  the  earlier  genera- 
tions had  their  monotonous  grind  in  the 
"Three  R's." 

In  order  to  have  her  boys  and  girls 
measure  up  to  specific  standards,  Miss  Field 
decided  to  match  them  and  their  work 
against  the  world.  From  August  15th  to 
January  15th,  five  months,  she  let  them 
enter  scholastic  competitions  of  various 
kinds  in  the  county,  at  the  Chautauquas, 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  at  the  National  Corn 
Show.  They  took  first  prizes  everywhere 
—  in  arithmetic,  in  composition  writing, 
in  geography,  in  drawing,  in  manual 
training,  in  needlework,  in  raising  and 
judging  corn.  In  cash  premiums  these 
schoolboys  and  girls  received  $1,857.50, 
and  Miss  Field  was  awarded  $550  by  the 
National  Corn  Show  for  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile,  because  her  rural  schools 
led  the  world. 

This  is  merely  the  material  side  that  can 
be  tangibly  presented,  but  the  real  achieve- 
ment in  these  128  country  schools  is  their 
influence  upon  the  rural  life,  upon  improved 
farm  conditions,  upon  social  situations, 
upon  the  relations  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  upon  their  conduct  and  character. 
The  best  of  it  all  is  that  nothing  has 
been  done  in  Page  County  that  may 
not  be  done  in  any  rural  community. 
Here  is  an  actual  demonstration  that  is 
worth  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  any 
Utopian  theory. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER   H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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Zhc  flDaixb  of  Events 


T<  I  MARE  our  country  a  better  land 
to  live  and  to  work  in  for  every 
man  of  character  and  industry  — 
that  is  the  aim  of  all  worthy  public  acts; 
and  these  are  the  things  befit  worth  striv 
ing  for— laws,  customs,  institution.-,  points 
of  view,  and  habits  of  thought  that 
shall  preserve  and  broaden  every  man's 
opportunities. 

Is  it  national  legislation?  It  is  a  little 
matter  whether  a  measure  be  a  Republi- 
can or  i  Democratic  measure.  A  tariff  re- 
vision, therefore,  that  left  the  woolen  and 
cotton  st  h  as  they  were  or  made  them 

id;  for  the  only  proper  meas- 
ure of  its  value  is,  Does  it  help  the  m 
the  people  or  only  a  few  So,  too,  with  the 
plan  for  a  parcels -poM.  Whom  would  it 
help  and  whom  would  it  hurt?  So,  too, 
with  postal-savings  banks,  and  rail 
regtlll  : venation    lulls 

so  with  all  legislation. 

This  but  it  is  a  platitude 

that  the  public  mind  is  now  very  strongly 
thought  on.     It  is  at  the 
<m  of  conservation.     It  is  at  the   bot- 
tom of  the  objection  to  the  concentration 
of  bankin  r«     It  is  at  the  bottom  of 

the  rising  tick   ol  for  tarifT  re 

duction.  It  is  at  tht-  bottom  of  the  demand 
for  the  regulation  of  coq>orations.  It  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criticism  of  express 
charges. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  enormous  exten- 
sion of  education  to  cover  subjects  of  every - 


day  concern.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
efforts  to  make  rural  life  more  profitable 
attractive.  It  is  at  the  bottom  oi  the  rapid 
increase  of  rural  cooperation  in  buying  and 
selling.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fast-ris- 
ing objection  to  large  land  hold i< 

The  United  States,  its  land  and  the  pro 
ducts  thereof,  its  mines  and  its  waters,  all 
its  machinery  of  industrial  pr« 
pottatton,   manufactures,   exchanges),   the 
machinery  of  government,  too,  (taxation  and 
expenditure)  —  all    these    are    the    people's 
forever;  and  they  must  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  people  by  those  who.  for  a  brief  period, 
own  or  direct  them;  and  they  must  oe 
for  the  greatest  common  good.      This  is  the 
meaning  oj  the  present  political  unrest  and 
of   thi  ng   moral  earner  if  the 

nation.     It  is  not  Socialism 
it  does  not  mean   the  abolition  of  private 

property*    It  does  not  mean  the  cessation 
of   fortune  building,    nor   the   check  in 
prosperity.    Hut  it  does  mean  the  abridg- 
ment of  unfair  privilege.     It  does  mean  the 
making  o|  the  United  latter  home 

i  continuously  developing 
And  thi    agitation   for  thes> 
ground  swell,  not  a   mere  passing  mood   Of 
The    old    political    parties  are 
losing    their    hold    because    they  ha\ » 

itness,  and   the  moral  earnest 
gsft^of    the    people    continues    to  become 
r  and  to  show  itself  in  new  forms. 
And  even  statesman  and  social  reformer 
may  safely  hitch  his  wagon  to  this  star. 


Doi*|«lU.  fH«  *  Cft.    AH  right*  i«mH. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  FUTURE 

IT  IS  this  strong  tide  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  broadening  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  every  man  that  causes  the  con- 
tinued extraordinary  popularity  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  for  this  is  nothing  but  the 
Square  Deal.  The  people  believe  that  he 
believes  in  this  doctrine,  not  as  a  mere 
party  or  political  creed,  but  with  profound 
moral  earnestness.  In  the  minds  of  the 
masses  he  stands  for  this  doctrine  as  no 
other  single  man  does. 

The  test  of  public  opinion  that  The 
World's  Work  made  when  it  sent  a  series 
of  questions  to  a  thousand  subscribers 
equally  divided  among  the  states,  without 
knowing  who  these  men  are,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. The  -answers  brought  the  familiar 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Roosevelt;  they  brought 
objections  to  a  third  term;  they  expressed 
the  feeling  that  no  country  and  no  party 
ought  to  confess  that  any  one  man  is  indis- 
pensable. But,  in  spite  of  such  objections, 
these  answers  brought  an  overwhelming 
vblume  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
election  to  the  Presidency  again  is  neces- 
sary. Although  you  can  hanlly  pick  up  a 
newspaper  in  any  part  of  the  Union  that 
doesn't  contain  ridicule  of  him  in  words  or 
by  a  cartoon;  although  you  can  hardly  fall 
into  a  group  of  men  without  hearing  stories 
that  make  sport  of  him;  although  every 
comic  paper  in  Europe  and  in  America 
laughs  at  him  in  every  issue  —  yet,  when 
you  ask  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  what  the  best  programme  is  for  the 
curbing  of  privilege  and  the  giving  to  every 
man  a  normal  chance,  a  large  number  of 
them  (Democrats  and  Republicans  alike) 
frankly  declare  that  he  represents  the 
strongest  moral  force  in  our  life.  They 
believe  in  him.  Some  believe  in  him  regret- 
fully, but  most  men  believe  in  him  strongly. 
Other  men,  they  will  tell  you,  have  policies: 
he  has  convictions. 

This  is  the  largest  single  fact  now  on  our 
political  horizon.  Of  course,  great  out- 
bursts of  popular  enthusiasm  have  their 
rebounds.  When  we  proclaim  a  man  a  hero, 
we  soon  begin  to  find  reasons  why  he  should 
not  be  considered  heroic.  Whirlwinds  of 
popular  enthusiasm  are  as  short-lived  as 
other  whirlwinds.  Still  Mr.  Roosevelt 
seems  to  defy  precedents.    The  same  men 


that  ridicule  him  respect  him.  The  ex- 
planation of  his  popularity  is  found  in  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  his  character.  A 
shrewd  observer  remarked  the  other  day 
that  more  than  any  other  man  in  modern 
times  he  had  identified  himself  with  those 
things  that  last  and  that  have  always  made 
a  permanent  appeal  to  mankind  —  he 
fights,  and  men  have  always  liked  a  fighter; 
he  promotes  peace,  and  the  world  likes  a 
peacemaker;  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  Nimrod 
has  outlived  all  his  contemporaries;  he  walks, 
he  rides,  he  shoots,  he  is  at  home  in  the 
forest  and  in  the  jungle.  One  of  the  biggest 
dams  in  the  world  bears  his  name.  So  docs 
a  species  of  antelope.  He  began  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  earth,  everything  that  grows  out 
of  it,  its  beasts  and  birds,  the  robust  physical 
virtues,  sport,  fecundity — wherever  you  touch 
nature  or  human  nature  you  find  this  extra- 
ordinary man's  activities  and  sympathies. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  surely  cannot  desire  to 
enter  another  political  campaign  nor  to 
undertake  the  difficult  duties  of  another 
term  in  the  White  House.  His  position, 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  the 
whole  world,  is  now  extraordinary  and 
unique.  He  can  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
he  chooses.  He  can  have  a  strong  and 
continuous  influence  as  a  private  citizen. 
He  can  work  with  unparalleled  effectiveness 
for  whatever  political  principles  or  social 
programmes  he  has  most  at  heart;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  if  he  were  again 
to  go  into  the  fierce  combats  of  active 
political  life,  he  would  come  out  of  them 
with  this  influence  and  jx>sition  unimpaired. 
All  the  enemies  that  he  has  made  and  others 
that  he  would  make  would  again  become 
active.  Along  with  new  triumphs  would 
come  also  new  mistakes.  There  would  be 
grave  perils  to  his  reputation  and  to  his 
influence  in  another  term  as  President. 
Still,  if  the  people  remain  in  their  present 
mood  until  the  time  comes  for  nominating 
Presidential  candidates  again,  it  is  probable 
that  a  nomination  will  be  thrust  upon  him 
in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot  refuse  it. 

Dangerous  as  political  prophecy  is,  men 
may  just  as  well  look  these  facts  in  the 
face  now.  Those  who  regret  them  may  be- 
gin to  reconcile  themselves  to  them,  for  those 
who  are  glad  have  already  begun  to  work 
toward  this  result. 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

HERE  are  two  points  of  view  that  make 
a  man  think:  One  was  expressed  by 
a  citizen  of  Iowa  thus  —  "  Mr.  Taft's  good 
nature  and  especially  his  simple  confidence 
in  the  party  organization  is  making  his 
Administration  weak  for  lack  of  popular 
Support.  The  people  don't  believe  in  Bal- 
linger,  and  they  don't  like  Wickersham  as 
a  general  censor  of  political  parties.  WTho 
is  Wickersham  that  he  should  say  who  may 
and  who  may  not  be  a  Republican?  The 
President  and  his  advisers  and  the  party 
managers  at  Washington  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  They  don't  know  what  the  people 
are  thinking  or  doing  —  they  don't  know  the 
people  at  all.  They  think  that  criticism 
of  the  Administration  or  of  Congress  is 
the  result  of  mere  partisan  enmity  or  of 
'conspiracies'  of  disappointed  men.  We 
all  feel  sorry  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  bringing  him  to  our  point  of  view 
—  no  means  of  informing  him  of  the  real 
facts.  The  newspapers  have  not  criticised 
him  wantonly.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
very  considerate.  The  Insurgents  are  not 
rebels.  They  speak  for  the  people.  Dis- 
trust of  his  advisers  is  not  treason  to  the 
President  —  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
careers  and  activities  of  these  advisers; 
and  yet  the  President,  after  he  knows  that 
they  are  distrusted,  holds  to  them  and  works 
with  them." 

The  other  point  of  view  was  expressed  by 
a  man  in  official  life  at  Washington:  "The 
outburst  of  criticism  of  the  Administration 
and  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  comes  from 
papers  that  wanted  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
wood-pulp  and  didn't  get  what  they  wanted 
and  from  magazines  that  are  mad  because 
the  President  favors  an  increase  in  their 
postal-rates.  This  sort  of  thing  is  dis- 
reputable and  unjust.  Then,  there  are 
groups  of  disappointed  men,  who  expected 
offices  and  didn't  get  them.  They  have 
an  organized  conspiracy  to  discredit  the 
Administration  and  to  drive  some  of  its 
members  into  private  life.  The  President 
is  thus  forced  to  stand  by  his  friends  — 
he  would  not  be  the  man  that  he  is  if  he 
didn't.  It'll  all  blow  over.  The  people 
have  no  use  for  traitors  and  conspirators 
and  deserters.  We  in  Washington  scorn  the 
whole  gang  of  them." 


THE  BURDEN  OF  BALLINGER 

EVERYBODY  came  out  of  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  Congressional  investi- 
gation somewhat  the  worse  for  it;  for  such 
a  voluminous  inquiry  is  never  reported  with 
proper  proportion  and  with  emphasis  on  the 
most  important  facts,  and  personalities  and 
sensational  statements  stick  in  the  public 
mind  more  easily  than  well-reasoned  con- 
clusions from  a  large  mass  of  evidence. 

But  the  main  fact  is  —  and  this  is  more 
important  than  all  the  rest  —  the  cause  of 
Conservation  was  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  it.  The  general  demoralization  under 
Secretary  Ballinger  was  checked. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  original 
mistake  made  by  the  President  in  selecting 
Mr.  Ballinger  for  his  Cabinet,  for  what 
seemed  good  political  and  sectional  reasons, 
has  been  clearly  shown  and  emphasized. 
Conservation  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant constructive  policy  that  Mr.  Taft 
inherited  —  the  largest  and  most  important 
constructive  policy  now  in  the  public  mind; 
and  the  President  himself  is  committed  to  it 
and  sincerely  desires  it  to  be  carried  out 
But  he  selected  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  man  whose  leanings  and  tempera- 
ment at  once  caused  a  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Conservation  forces  and  excited 
the  suspicions  of  its  friends.  Then  when 
it  came  out  that  he  praised  Mr.  Bal- 
linger after  a  briefer  examination  of  all  the 
facts  than  the  public  had  supposed,  and 
when  the  papers  in  the  case  were  formally 
prepared  after  the  event,  and  especially 
when  this  fact  was  very  reluctantly  made 
known  —  this  unfortunate  chain  of  events 
produced  ujx>n  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression that  the  President's  personal  loy- 
alty to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney- 
General's  loyalty  to  his  Cabinet  associate, 
were  stronger  than  their  judgment  was  good. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ballinger's  manner 
under  examination  before  the  committee 
confirmed  the  impression  of  those  who 
doubted  his  fitness  for  his  important  post 
He  evaded  and  quibbled  and  was  not  frank. 
The  better  part  of  public  opinion  saw  that 
the  Administration  had  already  suffered 
gready  by  Mr.  Ballinger's  presence  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  it  will  suffer  more  every 
day  that  he  remains.  The  whole  moral 
force  of  the  situation  is  against  him.     For 
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e,  his  attitude  toward  the  Reclama- 
srvice  has  been  such  that  its  chief 
x  said  on  the  witness-stand: 

Id  him  (Ballinger)  then  —  in  as  strong 
p  a*  I  felt  politeness  and  proper  respect 
wnmt  —  that  in  my  judgment  his  entire 
once  he  had  been  announced  as  Secre- 
the  Interior,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
ad  been  one  that  was  subversive  of  the 
1  of  efficiency  in  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
d  tended  to  its  disintegration." 

Lve  had  men  in  the  service  ask  me  to  pass 
d  to  them  so  that  they  could  resign  in  a 
s  a  protest  against  the  handling  of  this 
by  the  present  Secretary." 

talk  about  "conspiracy"  by  a  large 
>f  most  efficient,  well-trained,  non- 
d,  technical  employees  of  the  Govern- 
many  of  whom  have  spent  their  whole 
g  lives  in  its  service  and  are  men  of 
rofessional  standing  —  that  is  child- 
i  peevish,  and  shows  an  inefficient 
[mind. 

Administration  is  not  strong  enough 
lie  esteem  to  be  able  longer  to  afford 
rden  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  This  is  the 
ant  net  result  of  the  investigation, 
a  man  of  many  forcible  and  admi- 
qualities,  but  his  whole  experience 
notary  has  been  so  full  of  trouble 
is  appointment  ought  frankly  to  be 
riedged  a  mistake.  He  will  suffer 
r  getting  out  than  by  holding  on. 

ICAL  FLANS  FOR  PRESERVING  PEACE 

RETARY  KNOX  has  |>crmitted 
le  important  announcement  of  his 
expectation  of  the  establishment  of 
xianent  Court  of  Arbitration.  The 
ses  to  his  circular  note  to  the  leading 
ments  are  so  favorable  that  he  expects 
ly  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
omposed  of  judges  acting  under  a 
af  judicial  rcsj)onsibility,  representing 
rious  judicial  systems  of  the  world, 
ipable  of  insuring  the  continuity  of 
d  jurisprudence,  to  be  established  in 
lmediate  future,  and  that  the  third 
conference  will  find  it  in  successful 
ion  at  the  Hague."  It  is  proi>osed 
Ir.  Roosevelt  be  made  the  head  of 
wit. 


President  Taft,  it  will  be  recalled,  recendy 
expressed  his  approval  of  arbitration  of  all 
differences  between  nations,  without  the 
reservation  of  so-called  questions  of  honor. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  in  one  of  his 
European  addresses  that  the  nations  should, 
by  arms  if  necessary,  enforce  the  decisions 
of  arbitrators  —  enforce  peace  by  war. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  Bartholdt.  The  Roosevelt-Bartholdt 
proposal  is  at  least  definite.  The  time  may 
or  may  not  be  ripe  for  its  adoption,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  clearness  beyond  general  peace- 
preaching  without  definite  method. 

Mere  general  peace-preaching,  in  fact, 
runs  the  risk  of  ridicule  by  the  practical  and 
the  governing  parts  of  the  world.  For  ' 
instance,  a  recent  circular  of  one  of  the 
peace  societies  declares  that  the  cost  of 
one  battleship  and  its  "  twenty  years' 
upkeep"  would  build  1,400  churches  or 
buy  7,000  farms  or  give  a  college  education 
to  14,000  men  or  women  or  build  40 
mammoth  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  Assuming  that  these  calculations 
are  correct,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the 
battleship  were  not  built,  the  money  would 
go  to  any  of  these  other  excellent  projects. 
Of  course  it  would  not  so  go.  This  sort  of 
peace-preaching  is  merely  shooting  in  the 
air  and  gives  the  unfortunate  impression 
that  the  peace-preachers  are  a  son  of  general 
evangelists  and  not  men  and  women  who 
have  a  grasp  on  practical  affairs  or  know 
what  the  great  forces  are  that  control  men 
and  nations.  Such  an  impression  of  the 
peace-societies  is  not  fair  to  them;  for  these 
organizations  have  among  their  members 
many  men  of  great  practical  wisdom.  But 
every  great  "cause"  suffers  more  or  less 
from  its  emotional  professional  advocates. 

II 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  peace  under  almost  any 
provocation  is  steadily  making  headway 
in  the  world  —  such  headway  as  is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  governing  classes. 
But  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  general 
movement  would  yet  be  likely  to  prevent  a 
war  if  strong  economic  forces  were  to  pro- 
voke one. 

The  two  danger-points  in  the  world  are 
the  relations  between  England  and  Gcttraaa^ 
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and  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
in  either  case  and  perhaps  not  even  a 
remote  danger  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Still  the  yellow  journals 
and  the  alarmist  politicians  of  each  country 
at  intervals  proclaim  such  a  danger. 

A  more  practical  task,  therefore,  than  the 
general  preaching  of  peace  —  to  which 
nobody  dissents  —  would  be  a  practical  and 
continuous  and  thorough  study  by  some 
competent  group  of  men  of  all  the  forces 
and  events  in  our  life  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  that  could 
jK)ssibly  cause  friction  —  political,  military, 
commercial,  social,  and  economic  forces  and 
events.  If  such  a  group  of  men  could  speak 
instantly  and  convincingly  and  with  fulness 
of  knowledge  whenever  the  diplomatists  be- 
gin secret  work  or  whenever  the  yellow 
journals  cry  alarm,  they  might  organize 
and  concentrate  conservative  public  opinion 
so  as  to  dispel  danger  in  its  very  beginning. 

Ill 

There  are  two  conceivable  causes  of 
difficulty  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  One  is  irritation  of  the  Japanese 
by  our  treatment  of  their  countrymen  in 
our  Pacific  States.  A  new  treaty  touching 
that  question  is  soon  to  be  made.  A  treaty 
can  be  made  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
common  sense  of  both  nations;  and  when  it 
is  made  it  ought  to  be  imj>ossiblc  for  a  mob 
in  San  Francisco,  whatever  the  provocation, 
to  embarrass  the  Federal  Government  in 
its  relations  with  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  other  remote  conceivable  cause  of 
friction  may  come  some  time  because  of 
the  pressure  of  Japanese  jiopulation  and  its 
necessity  for  more  nx>m.  The  pressure  of 
population  has  been  the  cause  of  most  wars. 
The  Japanese  have  sent  their  overflow  to 
Formosa  and  to  Korea  and  they  are  now 
sending  it  to  Manchuria.  Their  natural 
outlet  is  on  the  mainland  of  Asia;  and  the 
gravest  danger  that  they  encounter  is,  of 
course,  that  of  international  complications 
because  of  this  overflow.  This  brings 
the  troubles  that  are  now  threatened  in 
Manchuria. 

Now  if  a  strong  group  of  men,  represent- 
ing the  best  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  ami  Japan,  were  to  set  to  work  to 


keep  the  world  accurately  informed  of  every 
event  that  can  possibly  have  a  bearing  on 
this  danger  and  should  gather  and  dis- 
seminate full  information  about  trade, 
financial  situations  and  events,  migrations, 
tariffs,  treaties,  local  conflicts  of  authority 
or  local  friction,  such  authoritative  infor- 
mation would  make  sudden  yellow-news- 
paper sensations  impossible;  it  would  make 
dangerous,  secret,  financial  arrangements 
more  hazardous;  it  would,  in  a  word,  bring 
dangerous  acts  into  the  full  light  of  the 
world's   knowledge. 

This  sort  of  work  would  go  far  to  prevent 
war  at  any  time  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  or  Japan  and  China,  or  Japan 
and  Russia.  For  during  the  next  twenty, 
or  the  next  fifty  years,  Japan  must  have 
room  to  grow,  and  will  have  room  to  grow,  for 
reasons  that  are  stronger  than  all  govern- 
ments and  all  treaties;  and  a  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  world  —  if  such  a  thing  be 
conceivable  —  would  see  to  it  that  peaceful 
and  proper  ways  for  the  expansion  of  that 
growth  were  found. 

The  way  to  prevent  a  war  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  is  to  take  such  a  situation  in 
hand  and  to  bring  it  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
full  light  of  publicity  and  to  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  great  fundamental  forces  and 
with  a  firm  grasp  on  those  great  economic 
tendencies  which  drift  into  crises  and  then 
make  sjx>rt  of  rulers  and  parliaments  and 
treaties. 

If  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  per- 
manently maintained,  there  must  be  masters 
of  economic  knowledge  at  work  with  the 
same  "preparedness"  that  the  masters  of 
warships  and  armies  show.  To  shape 
international  relations  with  reference  to  the 
great  natural  laws  of  national  growth  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  causes  of  war  is  a  safer 
method  even  than  to  arrange  for  arbitration 
after  provocation  has  arisen. 

The  economists  of  the  world  would  be 
more  powerful  than  the  rulers  and  the 
generals  if  they  were  to  work  together  as 
men  of  action. 

CURTISS'S  GREAT  FLIGHT 

THE  telephone  rang  for  Glenn  Curtissat 
his  hotel  at  Albany,  N.  Y.f  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  2<jth.  Mr. 
Ten  Kvck,  the  starter  of  the  Albanv  New 
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York  flying-machine  contest,  intimated  that 
it  was  a  fine  morning  for  flying.  Mr. 
Curtiss  answered  that  it  was  also  a  fine 
morning  for  sleep,  and  he  took  another 
hour.  At  five  he  came  down,  ate  break- 
fast at  a  quick-lunch  counter,  and  looked 
over  the  weather.  Few  persons  were 
up,  and  until  he  put  on  his  rubber  fisher- 
man's trousers  and  life-preserver  (for  a 
spill  would  drop  him  in  the  Hudson),  it 
was  not  thought  that  he  was  going  to  try  the 
trip  down  the  river.  But  he  circled  seven 
hundred  feet  up  in  the  air  over  Albany  and 
turned  south  toward  New  York.  A  special 
train,  with  Mrs.  Curtiss  on  board,  started 
after  him.  It  ran  faster  than  the  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited"  or  any  other 
regular  train  between  Albany  and  New 
York,  but  it  had  gone  twenty  miles  before 
it  came  up  with  him,  and  then  only  because 
he  had  run  into  head  winds. 

Not  many  people  have  had  the  sensation 
of  seeing  a  man  in  rubber  breeches  and  a 
life-preserver  drop  out  of  the  sky  on  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  taut  canvas  propelled 
by  a  roaring  little  motor  whose  150  pounds 
hold  the  power  of  fifty  horses.  It  is  a  thing 
to  stir  the  enthusiasm,  especially  if  one 
knows  that  the  man  has  come  seventy-five 
miles  in  a  record-breaking  flight.  Farmer 
Gill,  of  Camelot,  near  Poughkeepsie,  had 
put  up  a  new  flag-pole  and  run  up  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  a  red  flag  as  a  signal 
to  the  aviator.  When  Curtiss  came  in  sight 
Gill  tore  off  his  coat  and  waved  it  frantically 
in  the  air.  As  the  machine  landed  he  flung 
the  coat  down  and  jumped  up  and  down  upon 
it.  The  great  fire-bell  on  the  Poughkeepsie 
City  Hall  had  begun  ringing  at  ten  minutes 
past  eight,  and  now  on  every  road  to  the 
Gill  farm  rose  clouds  of  dust  and  the  whirr 
of  approaching  automobiles.  There  were 
not  twenty  spectators  of  Curtiss's  landing, 
but  he  was  hardly  out  of  his  seat  before  the 
farm  was  black  with  people.  He  had 
beaten  the  Poughkeepsie  crowds,  the  people 
from  the  laggard  special  train,  and  even 
beaten  a  telegram  sent  by  himself  from 
Albany,  asking  for  a  fresh  supply  of  gasoline! 
He  had  come  seventy-five  miles  in  an  hour 
and  twenty-three  minutes.  Leaving  Albany 
at  7:03,  he  had  landed  at  8:26.  When  Mr. 
Post,  Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club,  came 
over  to  the  machine  from  the  special  train, 


it  was  resting  on  the  identical  spot  that 
he  and  Mr.  Curtiss  had  picked  out  several 
days  before. 

The  gasoline  tank  was  refilled  from  an 
automobile,  and  the  journey  began  again  at 
9:26.  From  Poughkeepsie  south  the  Hud- 
son flows  through  the  Highlands,  from  whose 
valleys  and  hills  vicious,  eccentric  gusts 
swoop  down  on  the  river.  The  wind  in 
this  region  is  so  uncertain  that  small  boats 
do  not  often  sail  on  this  part  of  the  Hudson. 
Down  this  dangerous  path  Curtiss  came. 
Suddenly  the  little  craft  ran  into  a  falling 
current  of  air  and  dropped  like  a  broken 
elevator.  Sudden  gusts,  both  horizontal 
and  upward,  are  bad  to  meet  in  an  aero- 
plane, but  falling  currents  are  far  worse, 
for  the  aeroplane  drops  in  them  faster  than 
its  driver  and  he  has  no  purchase  on  his 
seat  with  which  to  work  his  levers  and 
right  the  machine.  Forty  feet  down  it  went 
and  then  he  straightened  it  out.  The  engine 
with  its  unmuffled  roar  needed  to  be  cooled 
by  a  constant  flow  of  oil.  The  oil  supply 
began  to  give  out.  The  gauge  sank  lower 
and  lower.  Then  the  white  column  of  the 
Metropolitan  tower  in  New  York  came 
into  view.  He  was  within  sight  of  New 
York  —  and  of  the  record  for  long- 
distance  flight. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Schrefer,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Curtiss,  is  the  manager  of  a  motor- 
boat  company  on  the  Manhattan  side  of 
the  Harlem  River.  At  10:30  he  was  in  his 
office.    He  said: 

"I  heard  what  I  thought  was  the  roar  of 
some  fast  motor  boat. 

"'Gee!'  I  said  to  the  watchman, l  there  comes 
a  fast  boat,  all  right.     It  must  be  a  hummer!' 

"We  tumbled  out  of  the  office-building  to 
take  a  look  at  it,  as  all  the  fastest  craft  pass  here 
and  we  like  to  keep  tabs  on  them. 

"I  looked  up  the  river  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  creek  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  the  water 
was  as  calm  as  a  lake.  Then  I  saw  a  shadow 
flitting  across  the  rushes  down  by  the  shore  and 
coming  right  for  me,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  if 
it  was  a  cloud. 

"And  there  was  Curtiss  in  his  aeroplane, 
skimming  like  a  bird  over  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  only  a  few  feet  up  in  the  air.  It  gave 
me  such  a  start  that  instinctively  I  jumped  back 
toward  the  door  and  sent  the  watchman  tum- 
bling ahead  of  me.  But  I  was  otv  to^  ^rsXx^  «*. 
minvite\  ^&>te^TOi^\^\VH^^ 
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the  seven-foot  board-fence  back  of  the  yard  over 
which  he  had  disappeared. 

"I  ain't  much  at  fence  climbing,  but  I  reckon 
that  no  one  ever  took  a  high  fence  as  quickly 
as  I  did  that.  By  the  time  I  was  up  on  top  of  it 
so  I  could  see  over,  he  was  settling  down  into  the 
tall  grass  on  the  hillside  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  The  machine  was  as  graceful  as 
a  bird  coming  down  with  white,  outstretched 
wings  into  a  clover  field.  That  was  all  I  could 
think  of  as  I  tumbled  over  and  picked  myself 
up  and  sprinted  for  the  place. 

"As  I  ran,  the  machine  touched  the  ground 
on  all  three  wheels  as  gently  as  a  butterfly  light- 
ing on  a  moss  tuft.  It  wouldn't  have  broken 
an  egg-shell.  I  was  so  elated  that  I  just  yelled. 
I  didn't  yell  anything — but  just  made  a  noise. 

"The  aeroplane  ran  along  a  few  feet  and 
stopped,  the  tall  grass- tops  bending  down  grace- 
fully with  the  wind  made  by  alighting.  Then 
Curtiss  got  off  and  came  around  back  of  it  and 
met  me  with  a  smile. 

"I  knew  him  when  he  was  riding  a  bicycle, 
and  he  had  the  same  quiet  smile  that  he  used 
to  have  when  he  and  I  were  pedaling  together. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pull  out  his  watch 
and  look  at  it,  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  me. 

"'I  guess  I'm  on  time,'  he  said." 

Then  the  crowd  came,  breathless  men  and 
women,  from  every  direction.  A  ball-game 
in  the  neighborhood  was  deserted.  The 
local  telephone  was  so  clogged  with  eager 
questions  that  Curtiss  could  not  tell  the 
New  York  World  that  he  had  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  won  its  $10,000 
prize. 

Blowing  off  the  hats  of  the  attending 
crowd  with  the  air-thrust  of  his  propellers, 
and  entirely  upsetting  one  small  boy,  the 
machine  started  again  at  11 42  for  Gov- 
enor's  Island  in  New  York  Bay,  where 
its  shed  stands.  There  it  landed  at  exactly 
noon. 

The  trip  cost  two  cents  a  mile  —  and  a 
steady  courage.  The  average  speed  from 
Albany  to  upper  Manhattan  was  more  than 
fifty-two  miles  an  hour.  The  flying  time 
was  two  hours  and  fifty -one  minutes  for 
150  miles. 

In  1 61 4  Hcndrik  Hudson  sailed  to  Al- 
bany from  New  York  in  the  Halj  Moon 
in  five  days,  the  same  time  it  took  the  j>cdcs- 
trian  Weston  to  walk  it.  In  1807  Robert 
Fulton  steamed  the  distance  in  the  Cler- 
mont in  thirty-two  hours.  In  1009  the 
44  ^■noirc  State  Express"  began  to  run  on  a 


two  hour  and  forty  minute  schedule.  Curtiss 
reached  its  terminal  eight  minutes  quicker. 
Ordinary  birds  of  the  air  could  not,  of 
course,  keep  abreast  of  him. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  achievement 
was  Paulhan's  London  to  Manchester  flight, 
in  which  he  made  186  miles  in  four  hours  and 
eleven  minutes. 

II 

Though  his  cross-country  flight  was 
eclipsed  by  Curtiss,  Paulhan  set  another 
record  by  going  5,798  feet  up  in  the  air. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Rolls  crossed 
the  English  Channel  and  returned  to  Dover 
without  alighting — a  flight  of  fifty  miles  in 
90  minutes.  The  Wrights  have  been  mak- 
ing many  successful  high  flights  in  Dayton. 
At  St.  Louis  Willard  and  Mars  made  credi- 
table flights;  and  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Harmon,  Hamilton,  and  Baldwin  have  been 
flying  every  day.  So  far,  in  this  country,  no 
one  has  been  fined  for  promiscuous  flying  over 
cities,  as  Herr  Frey  was  fined  at  Berlin; 
yet  with  all  the  capable  American  aviators 
and  the  many  who  will  come  to  compete 
for  the  International  trophy  this  will  be  a 
summer  of  great  flights.  Besides  the  Inter- 
national trophy,  there  are  cups  offered  by 
Country  Lije  in  America  and  the  Scientific 
American,  a  $25,000  prize  offered  by  the 
New  York  Times  for  a  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago flight;  a  $30,000  prize  offered  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  New 
York  World  for  a  New  York  to  St.  Louis 
flight  —  and  a  number  of  others. 

TO  HIM  THAT  HATH,  ETC. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  the  era  of 
high  prices  is  an  era  also  of  high 
returns  on  invested  money.  A  man  who 
was  formerly  content  with  4  per  cent, 
now  wants  5  per  cent.  Bonds  and  mort- 
gages have  reached  prices  at  which  they 
give  the  investor  better  returns  than  in 
former  j>criods  of  similar  financial  con- 
ditions. 

The  burden  of  the  rise  in  prices  has  fallen 
most  heavily  ujxm  the  poor,  not  ujxmi  the 
owners  of  bonds.  The  biggest  single  army 
of  investors  in  this  country  is  an  army  of 
2,700,000  depositors  in  the  savings  banks 
of  New  York.  Their  deposits  are  more  than 
$1,400,000,000.    In  the  general  advance  of 
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the  rates  of  interest,  when  adjustment 
of  incomes  must  be  made  to  cost  of  living, 
this  army  ought  to  share. 

But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  only  in 
this  corner  of  the  investment  world  an 
opposite  tendency  is  at  work.  Here  several 
of  the  biggest  savings  banks  in  New  York, 
serving  the  poorest  and  most  cramped  of  the 
divisions  of  that  great  army  of  investors, 
have  reduced  their  rates  from  4  per  cent,  to 
3i  per  cent,  a  year,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  banks  of  the  state  advises  the  banks 
to  make  the  movement  general.  This  is  the 
grim  fact  that  faces  us.  The  savings  banks 
of  New  York,  the  strongest,  cleanest,  most 
beneficent  of  all  our  banking  institutions, 
have  failed  in  this  crucial  point.  The  rich 
investor  can  now  buy  bonds  and  stocks 
at  prices  which  will  give  him  larger  re- 
turns than  he  received  a  year  ago,  but 
the  poor  man's  small  investment-account  is 
cut  down  in  income.  "To  him  that  hath, 
it  shall  be  given,"  etc. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  reason,  and  it  is 
not  a  very  creditable  reason.  The  lenders 
of  money,  particularly  of  other  people's 
money,  are  too  tender  with  the  big  bor- 
rowers and  too  hard  with  the  little.  The 
conditions  in  New  York  months  ago  indi- 
cated that  it  was  time  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  to  men  who  borrowed  millions  of 
dollars  for  building  operations,  for  great 
real-estate  developments,  for  huge  opera- 
tions in  land  —  city  and  suburban.  But  the 
banks  did  not  do  so.  They  were  afraid. 
They  knew  that  if  they  raised  these  interest 
rates  a  thousand  bubbles  would  burst. 
New  York  is  but  an  example.  One  may 
study  building  operations  in  all  our  cities 
and  find  that  the  builders  have  broken  all 
records.  They  build  on  money  borrowed, 
in  the  main,  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
poor  and  the  middle  class. 

Now  we  reach  a  point  where  either  they, 
the  big  and  wealthy  borrowers,  must  be 
forced  to  pay  more  interest,  or  the  poor, 
who  pile  up  money  in  the  savings  banks, 
must  take  less  interest.  The  banking 
world  answers  by  striking  at  those  whose 
resistance  is  weakest.  It  is  cowardly  — 
but  it  is  business.  If  the  little  investors 
in  this  great  army  of  2,700,000  savers  don't 
like  it,  they  can  withdraw  their  deposits 
and  use  their  money  to  buy  some  of  the  land 


that  the  boomers  sell  or  some  of  the  bonds 
that  the  builders  offer  them! 

PROSPERITY  AT  STAKE 

THE  railroads  declare  that,  with  the 
rising  cost  of  their  pay-rolls  and 
expenses  and  supplies,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  increase  their  rates.  The  Western 
roads  proceeded  to  put  a  slight  increase 
into  effect.  No  change  of  rates,  whether  to 
raise  or  to  lower  them,  can  be  made  without 
an  agreement  among  competing  roads  — 
this  is  a  practical  railroad  necessity.  Many 
times,  since  the  Sherman  Law  has  been  in 
effect,  rates  have  been  lowered  by  such  an 
agreement.  But,  when  they  were  about 
to  be  so  raised,  the  Government  secured  an 
injunction  restraining  the  roads.  Stocks 
fell.  The  whole  industrial  and  financial 
outlook  became  cloudy.  A  long,  stubborn 
contest  seemed  imminent.  It  was,  in  effect, 
an  injunction  against  prosperity  —  good 
technical  law,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  severe 
practical  proceeding. 

Happily,  after  a  conference  between  the 
President  and  prominent  railroad  presidents, 
a  truce  was  arranged  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  result  in  permanent  peace. 

The  President  has  asked  that  the  Sher- 
man Law  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  "pool- 
ing," and  the  changes,  in  progress  through 
Congress  when  this  truce  was  made,  will 
permit  pooling.  The  Government's  suit 
was  withdrawn  on  the  agreement  by  the 
railroads  that  they  will  not  increase  rates 
till  the  law  is  passed,  and  that  then  they  will 
submit  their  proposed  increase  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  as  the  law-in- 
the-making  is  expected  to  provide.  Thus 
the  situation  rests. 

One  thing  is  certain  —  if,  after  the  truce, 
there  is  a  hard  struggle  about  rates,  prudent 
business  men  will  put  their  affairs  in  shape 
to  weather  a  storm.  For  the  present,  there 
is  a  very  welcome  jxxice. 

THE  GREAT  MONEY-CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD 

EVERY  now  and  again  we  become  en- 
thusiastic over  the  prospect  that  New 
York  is  soon  to  be  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  Then  some  startling  episode, 
like  the  panic  of  1907,  reminds  us  that  Eng- 
land and  France  are  yet  the  great  investing 
nations.    Nothing  could  illustrate  this  n* 
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clearly  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can bond-market  a  little  while  ago  turned 
ujxhi  the  success  or  failure  of  negotiations  to 
sell  in  Paris  nearly  if  not  quite  $100,000,000 
worth  of  American  railroad-bonds.  Already 
this  year  some  scores  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  our  bonds  have  gone  to  Paris;  and  the 
English  buyers  have  taken  from  our  market 
$107,000,000  worth  of  securities  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year. 

This  tremendous  flood  of  securities  goes 
into  strong-boxes  all  over  the  Continent 
and  wherever  the  English  flag  floats.  The 
money  comes  here.  It  goes  to  every  corner 
of  the  land. 

Again,  more  than  $9,000,000  a  month 
was  subscribed  by  the  English  from  Jan- 
uary to  May  for  American  enterprises  other 
than  railroads;  and  about  $2,500,000  came 
from  England  to  take  away  American  city 
bonds  and  stocks,  to  build,  our  streets,  to 
equip  our  fire  departments  —  to  help  us 
live. 

Yet,  not  one  out  of  ten  American  inves- 
tors owns  or  ever  did  own  any  security  that 
represented  anything  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Even  the  bonds  of  Japan,  brought 
here  by  our  own  bankers,  were  never  scat- 
tered widely;  and  we  have  less  than 
S200.ooo,ooo  in  all  Canada. 

This  is  something  to  think  about.  In 
one  small  country  whose  centre  is  London, 
investors  in  1909  subscribed  for  securities 
worth  Si, 070,000,000.  Nearly  every  dollar 
of  it  went  to  work,  either  in  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  British  commerce,  or  out  on  the 
firing-lines  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
South  America,  South  Africa,  or  Asia  — 
where  the  armies  of  commerce  fight  wars 
of  conquest.  We  are  not  the  only  people 
under  the  sun,  and  the  long-accumulated  and 
well- managed  wealth  of  England  is  simply 
prodigious  in  comparison  with  our  smaller, 
newly-acquired  capital. 

PUTTING  THE  BRAKES  ON  A  LAND  BOOM 

ONE  day  early  in  May  a  great  bank  in 
the  West  announced  that  hereafter  the 
minimum  rate  of  loans  on  farms  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  the  adjacent  states  would 
be  6  j>cr  cent,  instead  of  5  j>cr  cent. 

On  this  increase  of  the  interest-rate  wise 
inancicrs  congratulate  the  West. 
'  once,  in  this  Jast  five  years,  they 


have  wondered  whether  the  West  would 
stop  before  trouble  began.  For  the  tre- 
mendous demand  of  Western  agriculture  for 
money  to  finance  its  irrigation  areas,  its  huge 
expansion  of  farm  facilities,  and  its  trans- 
fers of  farm-lands  at  from  two  to  five  times 
normal  values  would,  if  continued,  sooner 
or  later  glut  the  market  with  this  class  of 
investments  and  bring  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion. The  action  of  the  Chicago  banks 
is  one  of  the  sanest,  safest,  and  most  praise- 
worthy financial  episodes  of  the  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  wise  action  will  bring 
the  "boom  regions"  of  the  West  back  into 
line  with  the  solid  agricultural  areas;  and, 
above  all,  teach  a  few  "rapid-fire"  finan- 
ciers of  the  West  that  a  tree  never  grows 
quite  to  the  sky. 

THE  FARMER'S  UNEARNED  INCREMENT 

IF  THAT  imaginary  person,  the  average 
farmer,  had  divided  up  his  farm  into 
six  equal  portions  and  planted  them  in 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  barley,  and  potatoes, 
he  would  have  averaged  a  gross  income  of 
$13.13  per  acre  in  1900  and  $21.69  m  I9°9- 
Here  is  an  increase  of  65  per  cent,  in  the 
income-producing  power  of  the  farm.  Has 
the  farmer  earned  that  increase,  or  has  it 
been  thrust  upon  him? 

Careful  farming,  scientific  cultivation, 
hard  work,  and  diligent  attention  to  busi- 
ness have  often,  in  the  history  of  agriculture, 
done  this  much  both  for  individual  farms 
and  for  communities  taken  collectively. 

But  we  know  that  these  causes  did  not 
bring  all  this  increment  of  farm  products, 
measured  in  cash.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chief  reason  for  the  increase  of  individual 
results  lies  in  the  relative  failure  of  the 
American  farmer  to  do  his  full  duty.  His 
task  is  lo  produce  food  for  the  nation  and 
a  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  besides. 
Because  his  collective  products  have  not 
been  enough  to  meet  these  demands,  his 
individual  profits  have  been  swelled  by  the 
mounting  of  prices  incident  to  his  failure. 

Not  only  is  the  farmer  approaching  the 
capitalist  class  in  the  j>ossession  of  actual 
dollars  and  cents,  but  he  is  exercising  to  a 
remarkable  degree  that  ancient  capitalistic 
privilege  —  the  collection  of  the  unearned 
increment.  Perhaps  in  time  he  will  also 
share  the  troubles  of  the  class  into  which  he 
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is   graduating.    Then   we   may   expect   a 
pretty  row! 

PATRIOTISM  ON  AN  ECONOMIC  BASIS 

INDEFINITELY  rich  as  the  United 
States  has  been,  and  very  rich  as  we 
yet  are,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  we 
have  begun  to  spend  our  capital.  One 
measure  of  the  impairment  of  our  natural 
capital  is  the  waste  of  coal,  of  timber,  of  soil, 
and  of  other  large  items  of  non-replaceable 
wealth.  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to 
grow  enormous  crops  by  methods  that 
leave  the  land  as  rich  as  we  found  it:  that  is 
all  gain  and  good  husbandry  and  a  positive 
addition  to  our  wealth.  But  the  burning 
of  coal  in  furnaces  that  unduly  waste  it, 
the  cutting  of  timber  in  unscientific  ways, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  culture  that 
leaves  it  poor  —  however  great  the  imme- 
diate income  —  make  our  country  poor, 
reduce  our  capital,  lessen  the  chances  and 
the  resources  of  those  that  come  after  us, 
and  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
natural  solvency.  It  is  the  most  unpatriotic 
form  of  robbery  of  civilization  and  one  of 
the  lowest  kinds  of  immorality. 

This  view  of  natural  wealth  and  of  its  use 
is  as  obvious  as  the  decalogue  and  as  true 
and  commonplace.  But,  while  enlightened 
men  have  always  known  it,  and  men  of  the 
strongest  character  and  convictions  have 
carried  it  into  action,  this  conception  of  real 
riches  is  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  a 
part  of  the  common  knowledge  and  a 
part  of  the  common  conscience.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  grasps  it  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  one  might  wish;  but  it  is  begin- 
ning to  grasp  it  surely  and  securely. 

And  this  means  the  moving  of  public 
morals  to  a  distinctly  higher  plane,  and  the 
putting  of  patriotism  on  an  economic  basis. 

THE  BOTTOM  ECONOMIC  FACT 

THE  most  fundamental  of  all  tasks  is 
to  bring  it  about  that  the  land  shall 
be  owned  by  the  men  who  till  it  and  that 
they  shall  till  it  well.  We  are  fast  coming 
to  the  time  when  practically  all  our  food 
products  will  be  consumed  by  our  own 
people  and  the  farmer's  profit  will  become 
greater  rather  than  less.  Every  year  farm- 
machinery  is  improved  and  its  use  is 
extended.      Every    year   we    learn    more 


about  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
products  of  scientific  farming.  Trained 
men  may  make  more  certain  and  more 
profitable  careers  at  agriculture  than  ever 
before. 

But  the  value  of  good  farm-land  increases 
even  faster  than  the  profits  of  good  farming, 
and  it  will  continue  to  increase  for  some 
time  to  come. 

This  fast  upward  movement  in  land 
values  gives  the  key  to  the  most  important 
economic  fact  of  our  time  —  the  buying 
of  farm-land  for  speculation,  the  increase 
of  ownership  of  large  tracts,  and  the  increase 
of  absentee  ownership.  This  tendency 
makes  against  ownership  by  the  men  who 
till  the  earth. 

Now  all  movements  to  keep  people  on 
the  farms  and  to  induce  the  surplus  town- 
population  to  go  back  to  the  soil  are  well- 
meant,  and  some  of  them  are  more  or  less 
successful.  But  there  is  one  fundamental 
silent  force  that  drives  them  to  town  or 
keeps  them  as  tenants  that  is  stronger  than 
all  efforts  to  make  them  independent  owners. 
The  land  that  is  held  in  large  tracts  or  that 
is  held  for  speculation  is,  almost  everywhere, 
assessed  at  lower  values  and  taxed  less  than 
tlie  land  held  in  small  tracts  and  worked  by 
the  men  who  own  them.  The  current,  tra- 
ditional method  of  assessment  and  taxation 
almost  inevitably  throws  the  burden  on 
the  small  farmer-owner  and  encourages  the 
absentee  landlord  and  the  speculator  or 
the  mere  holder  for  an  increased  value. 
The  mere  investor  has  this  silent  advantage 
over  the  worker. 

Two  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  asked  by  The  World's  Work  to 
verify  this  assertion  in  their  own  communi- 
ties.    One  says: 

"  On  one  side  of  the  river  [this  is  in  the  South] 
most  of  the  land  is  held  by  small  farmers.  On 
the  other  side  most  of  it  is  owned  by  men  who 
live  in  the  city.  The  small  farmers  are  assessed 
at  about  four  times  the  assessment  that  is  put 
on  the  large  estates,  because  there  are  more 
improvements  and  the  land  is  tilled  better. 
Yet  the  land  of  the  large  estates  is  at  least  four 
times  as  intrinsically  rich." 

Another  (from  the  West)  says: 

"The  big  undeveknped estates*  *xfc  *aaRss*k>^ 
about  \iali  \Jbfc  n&m*  v^v  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
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This  discrimination  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
consciously  made  —  it  is  a  habit." 

Now  this  comes  near  to  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  of  rural  life.  The 
condition  of  land -ownership  and  the  practical 
discriminations  in  taxation  that  have  brought 
the  English  people  to  the  verge  of  a  revolu- 
tion are  beginning  to  exist  —  in  some  com- 
munities in  almost  unconscious  and  very 
slight  ways,  but  beginning  nevertheless 
to  show  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
If  any  agricultural  state  wishes  enormously 
to  increase  its  income  for  building  roads 
and  schools,  it  would  be  surprised  at  the 
strides  it  would  make  if  it  should  force  the 
large  land-owners  to  pay  the  same  rate  of 
taxes  that  the  small  ones  pay  —  force  un- 
productive land  to  pay  the  same  proportion 
of  its  real  value  that  productive  land 
pays.  One  of  these  years  —  not  far-off 
either  —  will  bring  all  this  home  to  us  as 
it  is  now  brought  home  to  the  landless 
people  of  England. 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  MAN   WITH   THE  PLOW 

THERE  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  gasoline  engine  has  greater  tri- 
umphs within  its  easy  and  early  reach  even 
than  the  automobile  and  the  flying-machine. 
Mechanical  help  is  needed  by  the  plowman 
more  than  it  is  needed  by  any  other  man  on 
this  planet.  The  muscle  of  man  and  of  beast 
yet  turns  most  of  the  furrows  whence  our 
food  and  clothing  come.  True,  the  grain- 
crops  arc  planted  and  worked  and  gathered 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  machinery 
on  large  farms  and  in  the  most  advanced 
regions  of  our  agricultural  life.  But  cotton 
is  yet  picked  by  hand. 

But  soon  the  small  farmer  will  have  his 
gas-engine  that  will  propel  his  plow  as  well 
as  saw  his  wood  and  pump  his  water  and 
thresh  his  grain  and  cut  his  fodder;  and 
the  long,  tedious,  and  costly  experiments  to 
build  a  successful  cotton-picking  machine 
seem  practically  certain  of  a  successful 
result.  It  will  be  worked  by  the  same 
kind  of  power  that  has  made  the  automobile* 
and  the  aeroplane  j>ossible.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  j>owcr  should  not 
be  detached  from  one  machine  and  applied 
to  others  that  will  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate 
the  Is  as  well  as  gather  the  crops. 

ven  to  using  so  big  a  word  as 


"revolution,"  you  may  find  an  interesting 
justification  of  such  a  dangerous  habit  in 
the  study  of  the  application  of  the  gasoline 
engine  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  It  may  free 
more  men  from  the  plow  and  the  hoe  than 
have  yet  been  freed  from  muscular  drudgery 
by  steam  and  electricity. 

BAD  NEWS  FROM  TEXAS 

TEXAS  has  the  largest  grazing  area 
left  in  the  United  States;  and  to 
Texas,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other 
state,  the  public  looks  for  possible  relief 
from  the  high  cost  of  meat.  The  Texas 
Commercial  Secretaries'  Association  has 
made  its  annual  canvass  of  the  grazing 
herds.  The  result  is  alarming.  It  found 
on  January  1st,  this  year,  only  5,960,000 
cattle;  while  on  the  same  date  in  1909  there 
were  8,794,000.  The  decrease  is  30  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year. 

Clearly  enough,  there  is  something  more 
than  dealers'  manipulation  behind  the  price 
of  meat.  The  world-old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  cannot  be  ignored,  either  by  the 
public  or  by  the  trusts. 

Across  the  border  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
pampas  of  South  America  there  are  still 
(and  there  will  be  for  generations)  tremen- 
dous areas  suitable  for  grazing.  Who  can 
doubt  that  one  of  the  first  important  steps 
in  the  readjustment  of  supply  and  demand 
will  be  the  removal  of  all  artificial  barriers 
that  cut  off  our  people  from  their  food-supply 
of  to-morrow?  We  cannot,  by  legislative 
act,  repeal  the  laws  of  economics;  but  we 
can  change  a  man-made  tariff.  Texas  gives 
a  strong  hint  that  it  is  time  to  set  about  the 
task. 

A  STURDY  STOCK  THAT  NEEDS  MOVING 

THERE  was  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  by  Mr.  Dawley 
about  the  Southern  mountaineers,  in  which 
it  was  explained  that  some  of  them  live  in 
economically  impossible  places;  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  these  is  to 
move  away.  In  fact  most  of  them  —  in 
these  remote  places  where  life  is  lonely  and 
hard  —  who  become  educated  and  find 
out  that  there  are  better  places  in  the  world, 
do  go  away.  Education  results  in  removal. 
That  article  provoked  the  following  letter 
from  one  mountaineer,  which  gives  a  hint 
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of  the  constant  and  beneficial  emigration 
from  these  regions: 

"I  was  brought  up  in  a  log-cabin  with  one 
window  of  four  small  panes  of  greasy  muslin. 
My  children  were  born  in  similar  cabins.  One 
of  them  is  Professor  of  Botany  in  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  Another  is  an  expert  in 
plant-breeding  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Another  is  a  landscape- 
gardener's  wife,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Another 
is  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  contractor  and 
builder  at  Jerome,  Idaho.  One  son-in-law  is 
a  wealthy  stock-farmer  at  Randolph,  Kan. 
Another  son-in-law  is  a  teacher  in  Colorado; 
his  wife  is  a  successful  'dry  farmer.'  My  baby 
girl  is  teaching  domestic  economy  in  the  County 
High  School,  at  Cheyenne  Well,  Colorado." 

The  best  process  of  evangelization  or  of 
education  that  can  be  applied  to  sturdy  folk 
of  this  sort  might  take  the  form  of  railroad 
tickets. 

▲  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  COLLEGES 

TWO  college  presidents  and  a  layman 
fell  to  talking  lately  in  this  office 
about  college  work  and  life.  Said  one  of 
them :  "  Surely  two  of  the  most  useful  things 
for  a  youth  to  learn — two  practical  things 
upon  which  one's  happiness  depends  —  are 
the  careful  use  of  money  and  the  simple 
rules  of  good  digestion.  How  to  spend 
and  how  to  eat  —  the  young  should  be 
taught  these,  if  nothing  else.  Yet  how 
many  of  our  colleges  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  these  subjects,  directly  or 
indirectly  ?" 

Another  remarked:  "At  many  of  our 
colleges  student-life  is  permitted  so  to 
organize  itself  —  or  to  remain  so  unorgan- 
ized—  that  it  falls  a  prey  to  the  most 
neglectful  and  vicious  habits  regarding  these 
two  fundamental  things.  Boarding-houses 
and  eating  -  clubs,  unregulated,  lay  the 
foundations  of  dyspepsia  and  all  its  later 
train  of  ills;  and  the  tradesmen  encourage 
2nd  tempt  to  irregular  and  extravagant  uses 
of  money  by  the  students.  These  subjects 
are  yet  regarded  too  often  and  at  too  many 
schools  as  beneath  the  dignity  and  outside 
the  range  of  a  college's  activities.  And  yet 
we  consider  what  we  call  education  as 
a  training  of  youth  for  life." 

And  the  third  said:  "Within  a  decade  two 
college  presidents  whom  we  knew  and 
loved  died  of  the  results  of — to  put  it  bluntly 


—  gluttony;  and  we  know  others  whose 
little  personal  incomes  are  so  ill-managed 
as  to  cause  them  much  unhappiness  and  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  their  work." 

"And,"  the  conversation  went  on,  "the 
management  of  the  finances  of  many  edu- 
cational institutions  is  so  unbusinesslike 
as  to  make  their  presidents'  lives  always 
burdensome,  and  to  rob  them  of  inspiration 
and  happiness  —  all  because  of  the  lack  of 
the  master}'  in  practice  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  money-husbandry." 

Yet,  in  both  these  departments  of  activity, 
there  is  a  continuous  improvement.  A 
generation  ago  hardly  an  American  college 
gave  serious  attention  to  the  feeding  of  its 
students;  and  now  many  of  them  do.  And 
the  subject  is  scientifically  studied  and 
sensibly  practised  in  some.  As  for  the 
teaching  of  common  sense,  some  self- 
discipline  and  self-denial  and  forehanded- 
ness  in  managing  one's  income  —  that,  too, 
may  at  some  time  be  regarded  as  worth 
while.  We  now  have  courses  at  some  of  our 
universities  whereby  young  men  who  are 
in  debt  to  all  the  tailors  and  florists  and 
restaurant-keepers  in  the  college  town  are 
instructed  in  Finance  and  Economics  and 
the  Organization  and  Management  of 
Corporations.  It  was  a  distinguished 
college-president  who  recently  remarked 
that  he  wished  a  new  chair  in  his  col- 
lege to  be  filled  by  a  Professor  of  Common 
Sense. 

Yet  the  conversation  of  these  three  men 
was  concluded  with  this  remark,  to  which 
all  assented  and  to  which  most  men  will 
assent  whose  judgment  is  respected  and 
whose  knowledge  is  wide:  "The  American 
college,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  the  best 
product  and  the  best  activity  of  American 
life.  It  keeps  and  lifts  higher  our  best  ideals. 
It  does  its  indefinable  inspiring  work  better 
than  any  of  our  professions  or  our  occu- 
pations or  trades  or  activities.  We  could 
better  afford  to  lose  or  to  lower  anything 
else  that  we  have.  But  —  we  can  give  it 
more  common  sense." 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  principal  of 
a  school  for  girls  wrote  to  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  know  and  who  knew 
nothing  abouX  tax  *&o&\    vv^^  ^^\*. 
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kind  enough  to  deliver  our  commencement 
address  this  year?  And  what  will  be  your 
price  ?" 

Surely  a  commencement  address  to  a 
company  of  young  women  and  their  friends 
and  parents  ought  not  to  be  a  discourse  by 
a  man  who  should  speak  to  earn  $100  —  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  history 
of  the  school  or  its  traditions,  or  whether  its 
work  be  good,  or  who  the  young  women 
are  —  a  mere  stranger  who  should  go  to 
do  a  professional  performance.  For,  if  a 
speech  on  such  an  occasion  be  necessary 
or  even  excusable,  it  ought  to  be  a  speech  by 
somebody  who  by  acquaintance  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  at  home  in  the  company. 
Or,  if  it  be  delivered  by  a  stranger,  he  ought 
to  be  a  very  eminent  or  wise  man  whom 
any  audience  would  be  glad  to  hear  at  any 
time. 

May  it  not  be  —  this  is  written  with 
timidity,  but  none  the  less  with  a  very  pro- 
found conviction  —  that  the  Commencement 
Oration,  as  it  is  usually  delivered,  has  out- 
lived its  freshness?  Several  thousands  of 
them  have  this  year,  as  every  year,  made  the 
happy  June  days  heavy  for  young  audiences 
that  have  straightway  forgotten  them. 
Preachers,  editors,  men  in  public  life  make 
long  journeys,  are  introduced  to  audiences 
that  meet  not  to  hear  orations  but  to  see 
their  sons  or  daughters  honored  with  the 
rewards  of  their  work  —  introduced  gen- 
erally in  exaggerated  phrases  —  and  they 
deliver  what?  the  results  of  some  special 
study?  wisdom  gathered  from  a  long  experi- 
ence? Not  often.  But  a  string  of  platitu- 
dinous advice  seasoned  with  efforts  at 
humor.  And,  if  you  were  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  nine  Commencement  Orations  out 
of  the  ten  that  you  may  have  heard  in  your 
life  were  simply  dull  harangues  to  helpless 
youth. 

Couldn't  a  substitute  for  them  be  found  ? 
Choral  music  or  a  pageant  or  a  play  or 
merely  a  luncheon  ?  Of  course,  if  you  have 
an  eminent  man  or  a  great  orator  or  a  man  of 
invariably  suggestive  mind,  then  a  speech  is 
the  thing.  But  a  forced  or  merely  con- 
ventional or  perfunctory  oration  —  the 
young  deserve  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  ciders. 

We  are  more  patient  than  ingenious. 
~he  who  would  listen  year  in  and  year 


out  to  commencement  orations  and  after- 
dinner  speeches  from  a  sort  of  professional 
advisers  and  entertainers.  We  should  in- 
vent something  better.  Public  speaking, 
except  at  its  best  and  on  occasions  that 
naturally  suggest  great  subjects,  is  an 
indulgence  in  lazy  endurance  and  an  exer- 
cise in  sheer  dulness. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  public 
opinion  sharply  to  bear  on  the  subject  If 
we  all  insist  that  a  man  who  makes  a  speech 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  it  care- 
fully and  to  make  it  the  best  speech  that  he 
can  and  to  make  it  as  short  as  he  can,  and 
should  punish  any  man  who  bores  an  audi- 
ence with  our  displeasure — then  the  business 
would  be  better  done.  And  criticism  of 
the  prevalent  laziness  and  long-suffering 
of  audiences  is  useful  only  if  it  prod  us  to 
be  frank  with  public  speakers. 

WHERE  WAS  YOUR  DOCTOR  TRAINED? 

MR.  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER'S  report 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  the 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  applies  frank  publicity  to  a  most 
important  activity  which  the  public  has 
hitherto  accepted  on  trust.  It  is  a  reason- 
able statement  that  the  number  of  deaths 
that  occur  every  year  because  of  doctors' 
ignorance  would  cause  a  riot  in  any  com- 
munity if  it  were  known. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  revolutionary  document.  One  is  the 
general  lesson  that  no  institution  —  nothing 
of  public  concern  in  a  democracy  —  can 
safely  be  left  to  itself.  The  public  must  be 
informed  how  it  does  its  work.  Many 
otherwise  reputable  physicians  have  been 
conducting  u  medical  colleges"  which  have 
turned  out  raw  and  ignorant  men  —  for 
the  little  profit  got  from  fees;  and  they  have 
kept  up  this  diabolical  and  murderous 
activity  because  the  community  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  honorable  men  and 
were  doing  honest  work.  The  other  lesson 
is  the  obvious  one:  Before  you  engage  a 
doctor  find  out  at  least  this  much  —  where 
was  he  trained  and  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  "college"  at  the  time  he 
attended  it? 

A  similar  question,  by  the  way,  might 
sometimes  be  asked  about  your  lawyer  and 
your  schoolmaster  and  even  your  editor. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND  INSPIRING  COMPANIONSHIP 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  a  retired  business 
man  from  one  of  our  mid-continental 
cities  explained  his  long  visits  to  Europe 
by  saying  that  it  was  hard  to  find  good  com- 
panionship at  home.  All  his  friends  had 
a  feverish  interest  in  "business."  They 
thought  of  nothing  else.  They  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  But  in  Europe  he 
found  men  with  minds  in  repose,  with 
some  leisure,  and  with  an  interest  in 
other  things  than  the  things  of  the  work-a- 
day  world. 

True;  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  in  Kansas  City  give  their  whole  lives 
to  practical  pursuits  —  say  even  sordid  pur- 
suits/if you  prefer —  than  in  any  city  of  the 
Old  World;  and  naturally  and  properly. 
Nor,  perhaps,  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
serious  criticism  of  a  retired  business  man 
for  seeking  congenial  and  restful  and  in- 
spiring companionship  wherever  he  may 
find  it.  It  is  a  narrow  patriotism  that 
should  insist  that  a  citizen  of  Bungtown  or 
of  Kansas  City  or  of  Boston  or  of  London 
should  not  seek  enlightenment  or  rest  else- 
where. 

But  the  following  also  is  an  interesting 
incident:  Three  men  who  had  practically 
retired  from  active  pursuits  —  were  no 
longer  engaged  in  making  money  —  hap- 
pened to  be  together  in  New  York,  when 
one  of  them  read  to  the  others  the  story  of 
the  man  from  Kansas  City.  They  made 
no  serious  criticism  of  his  action,  but  their 
comments  were  tinged  with  a  certain  pity. 
One  of  these  men  lives  in  Iowa,  another  in 
Chicago,  and  the  third  in  New  York.  They 
had  all  been  about  the  world;  they  were  all 
fond  of  cultivated  and  congenial  companion- 
ship; and  they  had  all  found  it  in  their  own 
country  and  at  their  own  homes.  Each  of 
them  had  an  active  interest  in  institutions 
and  organizations  that  encourage  the  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  life.  Each  of  them 
by  visits  and  frequent  journeys,  for  summer 
or  winter  comfort  of  climate,  spends  a  part 
of  his  mellow  years  of  comfortable  fortune 
and  ripe  experience  with  men  and  women 
of  similar  tastes  of  his  own  generation  and 
in  guiding  and  advising  and  supporting 
the  cultivating  activities  of  younger  people 
at  their  own  homes.  One  makes  his  house 
the    constant  meeting-place   of  men  and 


women  of  thought  and  of  artistic  work;  an- 
other watches  and  encourages  outdoor  recre- 
ations and  the  improvement  of  country  life; 
and  the  third  has  philanthropic  activities  that 
are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
active  professional  work  of  his  younger 
years. 

44  There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States," 
one  of  them  remarked,  "  where  a  man  who 
has  a  wholesome  interest  in  his  fellows  may 
not  find  inspiring  companionship  if  he  knows 
how  to  look  for  it  —  that  is,  if  he  be  inspir- 
ing himself." 

A  BROADENING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE 

THERE  was  set  up  the  other  day  a 
very  appropriate  bronze  portrait  in 
bas-relief  of  Henry  George,  made  by  his 
son,  on  a  wall  in  the  building  in  New  York 
where  he  died.  This  is  a  good  reminder,  if 
any  reminder  were  needed,  of  the  continued 
vitality  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  And 
more  vital  than  the  book  is  the  large  prin- 
ciple that  it  set  forth  —  the  code  of  ethics 
that  it  advocated. 

For  many  men  who  have  not  assented  to 
the  definite  method  of  taxation,  which  is 
called  the  single-tax,  have  come  to  recognize 
the  essential  immorality  of  withholding 
land  from  productive  uses  and  the  doubtful 
morality  of  sheer  speculation  in  land.  The 
use  of  the  earth  and  direct  access  to  it  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  that  do  not 
abridge  the  rights  of  others  are  very  much 
more  seriously  considered  than  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago.  That  the  earth 
should  be  easily  accessible,  that  it  should 
not  be  mono|x>lized,  that  ownership  and 
use  of  it  should  be  given  to  all  on  the 
same  conditions  —  this  underlies  the  great 
parliamentary  struggle  in  England;  and 
it  is  in  a  dozen  forms  coming  into  more 
general  acceptance  in  the  United  States 
every  year. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  book  has 
appeared  in  any  part  of  the  world  these 
twenty-five  years  that  has  had  so  far- 
reaching  and  profound  an  influence  as 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  —  even  on  those 
who  do  not  accept  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sions. It  brought  a  large  new  area  of  life 
and  thought  within  the  reach  of  men's  con- 
sciences; and  the  public  conscience  has 
been  moved  higher  by  iU 
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WHEN  a  gambling  craze  seizes  the 
English,  its  culmination  marks  an 
epoch  and  generally  introduces  a 
world-panic.  The  people  of  England  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  maddest,  craziest, 
and  least  intelligible  of  all  their  manias. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  386  rubber  com- 
panies whose  stocks  are  traded  in  more  or 
less  day  by  day  on  the  London  market.  Some 
of  them  are  old,  well-established,  dividend- 
paying  companies;  but  more  than  half  of 
them  have  been  floated  since  January  1, 
1910,  and  are  in  the  first  stages  of  promotion 
and  development. 

The  public,  mad  with  the  lust  for  quick 
profits,  turns  from  the  old  high-priced  and 
high-dividend  stocks  to  the  new,  glittering, 
much-belauded  projects.  The  stock  of  a 
company  called  Selangor,  which  paid  divi- 
dends last  year  of  287  J  per  cent.on  its  capital, 
is  quiet  and  peaceful.  A  hundred  stocks  of  a 
hundred  different  companies,  bearing  wild, 
unpronounceable  names  and  located  in  wild, 
unapproachable  places,  boil  in  the  market. 

Official  guesses  are  not  forthcoming  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  people  of 
England  are  already  pledged  to  supply  to 
this  strange  market.  Loose  guesses  range 
from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  The 
Statist  makes  it  $70,000,000  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1910.  Very  few  of  the 
people  who  rush  to  buy  expect  to  pay 
for  the  shares.  They  buy  to  sell  again. 
For  months  past  they  have  been  doing 
this,  buying  at  a  few  shillings  a  share,  and 
turning  the  stock  out  into  the  market  to 
later  comers  at  pounds  |>er  share.  Sudden 
fortune  has  followed  sudden  fortune. 

The  banks  did  all  that  they  could  to  stop 
it.  They  would  not  lend  on  rubber  stocks 
as  collateral.  They  would  not  deal  in  rub- 
ber shares.  The  most  conservative  of  the 
private  banking-houses  stood  for  months  on 
a  refusal  to  execute  gambling  orders.  Hun- 
dreds of  their  best  clients  slipped  away  from 
them ;  the  barriers  gradually  broke  down.  The 
orgy  spread  from  the  purlieus  of  the  market 
into  the  best  of  the  private  banking-houses. 


Every  day,  long  hours  after  and  before  the 
regular  market  is  at  work,  a  money-mad 
crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
besieges  the  offices  of  Mincing  Lane  and 
the  other  little  streets  where  men  deal  in 
paper  tokens  of  value.  Gamblers  from  the 
race-tracks  jostle  clergymen  from  the 
provinces;  silk-hatted  peers  touch  elbows 
with  little  clerks  from  the  mercantile  rows; 
priest  and  courtesan  stand  side  by  side  to 
sign  contracts  for  shares  of  stock  in  unknown 
companies.  There  is  no  class  in  England 
that  has  not  been  infected  —  the  clergy, 
as  usual,  leading  the  race. 

For  it  is  a  gamble  in  which  a'  man  may 
go  far  without  much  cash.  You  buy  your 
block  of  stock  and  pledge  yourself  to  pay 
for  it  at  a  "settlement  day,"  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  with  no  present  liability  at  all. 
Then  you  go  home  and  hope  that  the  price 
will  go  up.  You  figure  that  you  will  sell 
if  it  does  —  and  you  are  almost  certain 
that  it  will. 

Nothing  could  be  much  more  seductive 
than  that.  The  people  of  America  have 
heard  this  story  often.  A  hundred  "  promo- 
tion syndicates"  tell  it  every  day.  You  are 
poor.  They  send  you  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  the  Wall  Street  market  is 
closed  to  you  and  every  one  else  but  the 
wealthy.     But  here  —  right  in   your  mail 

—  here  is  the  golden  opportunity.  "We" 
will  sell  you  the  stock  of  the  greatest 
invention  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Here 
is  something  that  will  make  you  rich. 
You  can  buy  it  —  oh,  so  easily!  Ten 
dollars   down,   and  five   dollars   a   month 

—  that's  all!  And  long  before  you  finish 
paying  for  it  it  will  be  worth  many  times 
what  it  cost  you!  The  dividends  alone 
will  meet  your  later  payments!  Was  ever 
such  a  chance  before  ? 

England  "fell  to  it."  It  has  often  hap- 
pened before.  As  long  ago  as  1720  the 
English  public  bought  the  shares  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  at  a  premium  of  2,000 
per  cent.,  and  saw  it  go  to  pieces  in  a  single 
year.    At  the  same  time  they  bought  (at 
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mces)  the  shares  of  a  company  "for 
ag  on  an  undertaking  of  great  advan- 
t>ut  nobody  to  know  what  it  is";  and 
>,ooo  of  stock  "for  a  wheel  for  per- 

motion." 
in,  in  1825,  a  similar  madness  over- 
led  the  country  —  only  this  time  it 
ining  and  industrial  shares.  It  ended 
■eat  panic  in  which  more  than  seventy 
ndon's  banks  went  down.  It  is  no 
x  that  the  English  bankers  try  to 
e  brakes  on  speculation  of  this  sort. 
,  of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  none  can 
tre  with  the  "railway  madness"  of 
In  a  week  more  than  $500,000,000 
road  capital  came  out  and  was  taken 
In  a  month  327  railroads  were  char- 
with  a  capital  of  more  than  a  billion 

half.  In  less  than  a  year  the  new 
,d  capital  amounted  to  the  total  of 
1,000,000. 

er  was  such  a  madness.  Then,  in  the 
of  it,  the  Bank  of  England  suddenly 

its  discount  rate.  John  Ashton,  in 
listory  of  Gambling,"  quotes  a  para- 

from  a  writer  of  the  day: 

is  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  best 
ed  that  no  other  panic  was  ever  so  fatal 
middle  class.  It  reached  every  hearth; 
dened  every  heart  in  the  metropolis, 
was  scarcely  an  important  town  in  Eng- 
ut  what  beheld  some  wretched  suicide. 
ters  delicately  nurtured  went  out  to  seek 
read;  sons  were  recalled  from  academies; 
olds  were  separated;  homes  were  dese- 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  law.  There 
disruption  of  every  social  tie.  The 
s  jails  were  filled  with  promoters; 
toss  Street  was  filled  with  speculators; 
t  Queen's  Bench  was  full  to  overflowing. 
vho  had  lived  comfortably  and  inde- 
itly  found  themselves  suddenly  respon- 
m:  sums  they  had  no  means  of  paying. 
*e  cases  they  yielded  their  all  and  began 
rid  anew;  in  others  they  left  the  country, 
i  at  their  creditors,  and  defied  pursuit." 

present  episode  is,  in  many  respects, 
ke  the  episode  of  1845.  The  rubber 
like  the  railroad  craze,  is  based  upon 
enomenal  success  of  a  few  established 
Jiies,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary 
id  for  crude  rubber  throughout  the 
"Up-river"  rubber  is  quoted  here 
at  $3  a  pound  against  an  average  of 
tbove  $1.15  for  ten  years  past,    This 


is  caused,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobile tires.  Again,  the  rubber  trading 
(like  the  railroad  subscriptions  of  that  day) 
consists  of  contracts  to  pay  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  a  sudden  break,  millions  of 
dollars  must  be  found  by  the  subscribers 
to  pay  their  debts.  The  honest  will  pay 
if  they  have  to  sell  every  standard  stock 
and  bond  they  own,  let  their  homes  go, 
and  "begin  the  world  anew."  The  dis- 
honest will  emigrate,  if  they  can  beat  the 
police  to  the  landing-stage. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  this  rubber 
craze  has  hardly  touched  us.  Half  a  dozen 
little  Central  American  and  South  American 
syndicates  have  appeared  upon  the  Curb  in 
New  York  and  tried  to  "start  something." 
But,  by  chance,  this  very  year  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  Curb  has  some  rules, 
and  two  or  three  men  are  trading  down 
there  who  intend  to  see  that  "the  game" 
is  "straight."  So  the  rubber  boom  makes 
poor  headway.  In  private  circulars  and 
letters  there  is  some  of  it,  but  most  men  are 
wary.  Even  the  greenest  of  the  uninitiated 
seems  to  draw  back. 

We  do  not  gamble  as  our  English  cousins 
do,  out  in  the  open  where  men  may  see. 
In  Los  Angeles,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  mania 
for  oil  shares,  but  it  is  pale  and  insignificant 
beside  the  English  orgy,  or  beside  that  other 
oil  madness  which  centred  around  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  a  few  years  ago.  In  Toronto, 
every  now  and  again,  they  have  a  new  out- 
break of  the  "Cobalt  fever,"  but  it  passes 
quickly  and  wise  men  keep  their  heads. 
The  "wildcats"  enjoy  a  short  life  and 
not  a  very  merry  one  in  the  mining  mar- 
kets of  the  North  these  days,  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Toronto  market  shoot  on  sight.  They 
thrive  better  in  New  York  —  and  there 
are  some  of  them  abroad. 

Only,  below  the  surface,  quietly  and 
insidiously,  a  thousand  little  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes  creep  into  the  mails  of  this 
nation  month  by  month.  Do  not  forget, 
when  you  find  them  on  your  breakfast-table, 
that  a  list  of  a  million  names  of  "possible 
easy-marks"  can  be  bought  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  all  nicely  classified,  with 
full  addresses  —  and  many  of  them  specifi- 
cally recommended  as  "already  sold  some- 
thing." C.  ^.  ^- 


HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  SAVED  A 

BUSINESS 


A  SMALL  manufacturer  in  New  Jer- 
sey fell  into  financial  trouble  this 
last  winter.  His  business  was  per- 
fectly good  —  too  good,  in  fact.  His  orders 
were  so  heavy  that  he  had  to  go  into  debt 
to  the  bank  far  deeper  than  he  ever  went 
before,  and  the  process  was  so  gradual  that 
he  did  not  know  just  where  he  stood  until 
one  day  his  bank  notified  him  that  it  could 
not  handle  any  more  of  his  j>aper. 

He  tried  to  make  a  personal  loan  from  an 
acquaintance,  but  when  he  had  told  him 
that  the  bank  was  refusing  him  credit  the 
acquaintance  drew  the  line,  and  the  manu- 
facturer could  not  blame  him.  His  house  was 
already  carrying  as  large  a  mortgage  as  was 
possible.  Talking  it  over  with  a  friend,  he 
put  the  situation  tersely  in  these  words: 

"It  looks  as  though  I  am  going  to  be 
ruined  by  prosperity.,, 

Once  more  he  tried  the  bank.  The  vice- 
president,  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
on  terms  of  personal  friendship,  sat  down 
and  discussed  the  matter  for  a  full  half-hour. 

An  idea  came  to  the  vice-president :  "  Have 
you  no  life  insurance  in  force  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  customer,  "I've 
always  carried  $20,000  life  insurance.  I 
took  it  out  when  I  went  into  business,  fif- 
teen years  ago.    I've  always  kept  it  up." 

"Why  don't  you  borrow  on  it  for  six 
months  or  so,  until  you  get  your  loans  here 
shaved  down  a  bit,  and  until  your  deliveries 
catch  up  with  your  orders?  That  ought 
to  be  sound  business." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  as  a  life-saver  be- 
fore.   How  much  can  I  get  on  it?" 

The  banker  could  not  answer  the  question. 
He  referred  him  to  an  insurance-broker 
down  the  street,  called  the  latter  on  the 
telephone,  and  made  an  ap|K>intmcnt  for  the 
same  afternoon.  The  manufacturer  went 
home  to  lunch  feeling  quite  cheerful. 

The  insurance-man  received  him  that 
afternoon.  The  manufacturer  handed  over 
two  policies  for  $10,000  each,  written  fif- 
tcen  years  ago  by  two  separate  comj)anics. 


Both  were  excellent  companies,  of  first-class 
standing  —  one  a  New  York  company,  the 
other  in  the  Middle  West. 

"  WThat  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  I  can 
get  in  loans  on  these  policies,  or  by  giving 
them  up,"  he  said. 

One  was  a  twenty-year  straight  life  policy. 
The  other  was  an  ordinary  life  policy. 
Both  were  in  mutual  companies.  The 
broker  studied  them,  made  a  few  remarks  to 
himself  as  he  read  the  loan  provisions,  then 
pulled  down  a  little  leather-covered  book 
full  of  figures  and  studied  that.  Finally  he 
turned  to  his  anxious  visitor: 

"I  don't  know  what  these  companies  will 
lend  you.  The  policy  that  this  company  now 
issues  on  the  20-year-payment  plan  calls  for 
a  loan  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of 
$3,430.  Your  policy  calls  for  oruy  $860.  This 
other  policy,  if  it  were  issued  now,would  have 
a  loan  value  of  $1,360;  but  your  policy  calls 
for  only  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  All  you  can 
get  under  your  rights  is  about  $1,300  in  all." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  policies?" 
asked  the  other,  anxiously. 

"  I  guess  there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  said 
the  broker,  smiling,  "except  that  they  were 
not  so  liberal  in  those  days  as  they  are  now. 
In  this  20-year  policy,  for  example,  there 
is  no  cash  value  stated  at  all  in  the  text, 
but  the  agent  who  sold  it  to  you  seems  to 
have  had  it  indorsed  to  the  effect  that  you 
can  get  certain  cash  values.  I  supj)ose  there 
was  some  competition." 

"  I  remember  that,"  said  the  other.  "  And 
he  said  that  I  was  getting  a  special  favor. 
A  Boston  friend  of  mine  had  advised  me  to 
see  that  there  was  some  cash  value  to  the 
policy  if  I  wanted  to  give  it  up  any  time." 

"  You  can  get  a  good  deal  more  for  your 
money  these  days,"  concluded  the  broker, 
"  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  cheated 
so  long  as  you  stick  to  the  well-known 
companies." 

"Yes;  but  what  good  docs  that  do  me? 
I  am  not  trying  to  get  more  insurance.  I 
want  to  get  cash.    What  can  T  do  ? " 
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In  the  end  the  broker  offered  to  take  the 
policies  and  do  what  he  could.  He  did  not 
promise  much. 

A  week  later  he  called  the  manufacturer 
on  the  telephone.  He  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment, he  said. 

The  worried  citizen  wasted  no  time  in 
getting  down  to  the  insurance  office.  He 
found  that  the  broker  had  arranged  loans 
aggregating  more  than  $4,000.  The  two 
companies  —  both  standard  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  highest  class  —  had  offered, 
under  skilful  persuasion  and  well-directed 
personal  influence,  to  go  beyond  their 
strict  legal  requirements  and  make  loans  on 
the  policies  aggregating  what  the  broker 
called  the  "full  legal  reserve."  He  had  to 
explain  to  his  client  that  this  meant  the  sum 
which  the  company  sets  aside  as  an  invest- 
ment to  safeguard  the  policy.  It  was 
enough,  he  said,  to  amount  to  the  face  value 
of  the  policy  after  a  period  that  is  figured 
as  the  "expected  life"  of  the  insured,  with 
interest  figured  at  3  per  cent. 

It  was  enough.  In  this  particular  case  it 
saved  a  man  from  almost  certain  bank- 
ruptcy, brought  on  by  conditions  that  cer- 
tainly reflected  no  discredit  upon  him. 
Placed  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  it  extended 
his  credit  enough  to  see  him  through  the 
crisis,  and  to-day  his  position  is  solid. 
Within  six  months  —  so  the  broker  says  — 
he  intends  to  pay  off  his  insurance  loan. 
Also,  he  intends  to  take  out  more  insurance, 
on  the  most  liberal  policy  that  the  broker 
can  find  for  him. 

His  experience  is  not  at  all  unique.  In 
1907  and  1908  millions  of  dollars  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  insurance  companies  at  5 
per  cent,  on  insurance  policies;  and  in  very 
many  cases  it  was  a  last  resort.  How 
many  business  men  saved  themselves  from 
ruin  by  the  expedient  can  never  be  known, 
for  men  do  not  advertise  the  fact  that  they 
have  barely  missed  failure  in  the  commercial 
world. 

When  you  buy  insurance,  be  sure  that  you 
study  the  business  end  of  your  contracts. 
Insurance  should  not  be  regarded,  in  most 
cases,  as  a  business  asset;  but  the  man  is 
surely  stupid  who  does  not  most  carefully 
take  account  of  this  feature  of  insurance, 
even  if  he  intends  never  to  take  advantage 
of  it.     It  is  human  nature,  when  the  sun 


shines,  not  to  think  of  storms;  but  it  is  wis- 
dom in  the  business  world  to  lay  up  unseen 
treasures  this  side  of  Heaven. 

Of  course  almost  any  agent  will  tell 
you  that  all  companies  are  now  alike,  and 
that  you  get  the  same  cash  values  for  the 
same  premium,  and  the  same  amount  of 
paid-up  insurance  if  you  want  to  quit,  no 
matter  what  standard  company  you  use. 
When  you  have  listened  long  enough,  ask 
for  sample  copies  of  the  kind  of  policy  you 
want,  from  different  companies  —  say  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
any  other  state  you  fancy.  Take  them  home 
and  read  them  over.  If  you  have  a  friend 
who  knows  anything  about  it,  ask  him  for 
half  an  hour  of  his  time. 

By  and  by  you  may  discover  that  many 
of  the  companies  now  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  you  for  three  months'  notice  when 
you  want  to  borrow  from  them.  A  few  have 
not  that  privilege.  Probably  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  companies  will  never 
insist  on  that  ninety-day  clause.  The  only 
time  they  will  insist  upon  it,  perhaps,  is  the 
only  time  you  will  want  to  use  it  —  when 
panic  is  abroad. 

Also,  you  may  make  the  discovery  that  the 
actual  cash-surrender  or  loan  value  stated 
in  the  policy  is  subject  to  certain  surrender- 
charges.  These  charges  vary  widely  in  the 
different  policies,  ranging  in  the  fifth  year, 
for  instance,  from  nothing  to  $10  on  a  thou- 
sand-dollar policy. 

You  will  find  a  few  vital  differences. 
Even  the  premiums  are  different,  in  spite  of 
the  apparently  widespread  idea  that  all  the 
companies  are  now  alike.  The  amount  of 
dividends  that  you  will  receive  will  of  course 
be  different. 

I  have  a  table  of  twenty-eight  companies, 
all  standard  and  all  excellent,  showing  the 
actual  cost  of  similar  policies  issued  in  1906, 
for  the  two  years  1907  and  1908.  This 
"actual  cost"  is  the  premiums  paid  less 
the  dividends  received.  Strange  to  say, 
no  two  of  the  figures  are  alike.  Several 
of  them#are  only  one  cent  apart  on  the 
$1,000  policy.  The  "actual  cost"  for  two 
years  ranges  from  $44.20  to  $55.86.  This 
fact  is  cited  merely  to  illustrate  that  it  is 
still  necessary  to  read  your  life-insurance 
policy  before  you  buy  it,  if  you  wish  to  be 
intelligent. 


ROOSEVELT   AGAIN? 

A  POLL  OF  1,000  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  "THE  WORLD'S  WORK"  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNION 

THE    WORLD'S    WORK    recently  The  letter  of  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

sent  the  following  inquiry,  to  get  a  Dear  sir:    Both  those  who  admire  Mr.  Roose- 

measure  of   public   opinion   about  velt  and  those  who  dislike  him  agree  thai  he  is 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  a  thousand  men  on  its  the   most   persistent  and  energetic  personality 

subscription    list,    divided    about    equally  in  the  world;  and,  whether  he  wishes  to  reenter 

among  all   the   states  in   the  Union  —  to  public  life  or  not,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  strong 

about    twenty-three    men    in    each    state,  movement  in  favor  of  his  doing  so. 

There  was  no  clew  to  the  political  faith  of  T°  ""*?  a  Usi  °f  present  public  opinion  we  are 

these  men,  and  their  occupations  and  points  sef*S»*  ****£**  °t  **"          ?  JS°°  "£ 

r                             ,           *^ ,«        nr         t  scrtbers  to  The  World's  Work,  almost  equally 

of   view   were   unknown     The   World's  ^             the  sUUes.  and  >„  ^Xa* 

Work,  in  fact,  knew  nothing  about  them,  you  ifyouvAuiK  Wnd  mmtgh  to  answer  rtm. 
except  that  their  names  are  on  its  sub- 

scription-list  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  The  questions  were: 

men    of    intelligence.     Probably    no  better  ?■    Some  men  regard  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  spec- 

measure  could  be  made  of  present  public  to«lvonddisturlnngMceinpMicli/e,andthey 

opinion  *            °*  nvnfor  ine  Pnstdtncy  agam  ts 

*>_    11"       A       r                     •    j          r  f<My  of  worse.    Do  you  hold  this  opinion? 

In  all,  426  replies  were  received  —  a  few  '                    „                       f . 

failing  to  answer  all  the  questions.    Answers  There  were  382  answers  to  this  question 

came  back  from  every  state  and  territory  ~  353  no;  *9  /<*.    In  other  words,  nearly 

and  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  J3  »  J  were  favorable  to  considering  him 

Every  man  addressed  was  asked  to  tell  for  the  Presidency  again, 

his    profession    or    occupation;  and    the  H-    Others  —  some  who  admire  Mr.  Roose- 

answers  show  almost  every  kind  of  occupa-  **  and  some  who  do  not  —  think  that  he  ought 

ton  that  intelligent  men  have.    There  were:  "*  aSat?  *•  %  "*"*"*  *"  the  Presut«%> 

°  because  he  held  the  office  for  seven  years.    Do 

Merchants,  traders,  brokers,  etc.       ...    41  you  hold  this  opinion? 

Lawyers,  judges,  court-clerks       ....    37  Th                        answers  to  this  Question 

Railroad  men,  from  presidents  to  locomo-  inere  wfe  379  ^wers  to  tnis  question 

tive  engineers     .         14  -3">  no;  69  yes.    That  is  to  say,  only  1  m 

Teachers,    from  university   presidents    to  about  4*   persons  regard  the     third  term 

public-school  teachers 41  or  any  other  reason  as  a  good  reason  for 

Farmers,  stock-raisers,  etc 57  keeping  him  out  of  the  White  House  again. 

Builders,  contractors,  engineers,  etc.      .     .     12  ///.     Other  men  regard  him  as  a  great  moral 

Physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  etc.    ...     26  jmce,  as  a  quickener  of  the  nation's  energy, 

Editors,  authors,. publishers,  printers,  etc.    .     21  as  in€  preserver  of  our  national  wealth,  as  the 

Clergymen 13  necessary  leader  of  the  people  who  are  denied 

Bankers,  bank  officers,  etc 30  a  square  deal  because  of  the  undue  power  of  privi- 

Lumber  and  mining  men ^  lege  and  capital,  both  in  industry  and  in  govern- 

Real  estate,  insurance,  etc 21  m^;  and  tftey  think  that  he,  better  than  any 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  one  or  two  other  man,  can  restrain  the  " predatory  rich" 

electricians,    carpenters,    blacksmiths,    livery-  and  so  use  Die  powers  of  the  government  as  to  give 

men,  tailors,  laundrymen,  undertakers,  sculp-  every  class  its  proper  privileges  and  no  more 

tors,    capitalists,   police-lieutenants,  secretaries  than   its   proper   burdens.    Do  you   hold  this 

of   the    Young   Men's    Christian    Association,  opinion  and  are  you  in  favor  of  his  becoming 

and  "retired."  President  again? 

All  but  one  who  answered  this  inquiry  To    this    direct    question    whether    they 

wrote  seriously;  and  most  of  them  wrote  full  want  him  for  President  again  there  were 

explanations  of  their  own  opinions  and  re-  375  answers  —  292  yes;    and  83  no.    In  a 

ports  of  public  opinion  in  their  communities,  word,  about  3$  to  1  are  in  favor  of  his  elec- 
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tion  again.  Among  these  there  are  of  course 
a  considerable  number  of  Democrats. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  questions  a 
number  of  general  inquiries  were  made,  and 
the  answers  to  them  throw  light  on  the 
general  drift  of  opinion. 

One  of  these  questions  was: 

"What  proportion  of  Republicans  and  Inde- 
pendents in  your  community  wish  him  again 
to  be  President?" 

The  answers  to  this  cover  a  wide  range 
of  opinion,  but  in  the  total  they  show  a  large 
preponderance  of  favorable  opinion  —  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from  the  answers, 
which  took  many  forms,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Republicans  are  thought  to  favor  him. 

Another  question  was: 

"How  is  he  regarded  by  the  Democrats  of 
your  community  ?" 

Almost  without  exception  the  answers 
show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  most  highly 
thought  of  by  the  Democrats.  Many  an- 
swers show  that  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats will  vote  for  him.  Especially  are  such 
expressions  of  opinion  frequent  in  the  South. 
Another  general  question  asked  was  this: 
"If  you  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not 
again  be  President,  how  could  he  best  use  his 
continued  popularity  for  the  public  welfare?" 

The  answers  to  this  take  a  wide  range: 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York         103 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives   .      17 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives      16 

Writer  and  editor "32 

Governor  of  New  York 7 

Head  of  a  university 4 

Secretary  of  State 4 

Private  citizen 7 

One  or  two  think  that  he  should  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; at  the  head  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
preacher;  Mayor  of  New  York  City;  per- 
manent head  of  the  House  of  Governors. 

From  the  reading  of  all  these  replies  and 
letters  one  gets  several  very  definite  impres- 
sions. In  New  England  they  show  a  sort 
of  hesitancy  of  opinion  —  with  a  leaning 


toward  Mr.  Roosevelt  rather  than  an 
enthusiasm  for  him.  In  New  York  the 
replies  reflect  public  opinion  pretty  accu- 
rately—  "big  business,"  as  one  man  ex- 
presses it,  is  afraid,  but  the  common  man 
believes  in  him.  In  the  Middle  West  there 
is  a  very  strong  Roosevelt  feeling,  with  a 
minority  earnest  in  opposition  to  him.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  the 
pro-Roosevelt  enthusiasm  is  almost  universal. 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions  is  got 
from  reading  the  answers  that  come  from  the 
Southern  States.  Most  of  these  are  written 
by  Democrats;  and  a  very  large  number  of 
them  declare  that  they  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Roosevelt  President  again,  but  many  of 
them  request  that  their  names  be  not 
published.  More  such  requests  for  anony- 
mity come  from  the  South  than  from  all 
the  rest  of  the   Union. 

The  information  is  volunteered  in  a  good 
many  answers  that  President  Taft  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  —  not  in  his 
intentions,  but  in  his  accomplishments. 
Most  of  these  men  speak  of  the  changed 
public  attitude  toward  the  President  with 
regret.  A  few — half-jocularly  —  reproach 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  "putting  off  Taft  on  us." 
A  few  resent  the  mention  of  any  possible 
candidate  till  Mr.  Taft  has  had  full  time 
to  prove  himself. 

The  overwhelming  impression  is  that  "the 
square  deal"  has  taken  hold  on  the  masses. 
Men  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands,  as 
no  other  man  stands,  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  man.  In  the  West  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  also  for  Conservation. 

If  the  national  Republican  convention 
were  to  meet  now,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  nominated 
—  whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not. 

This  whole  magazine  could  be  filled 
even  with  brief  extracts  from  these  replies. 
The  following  quotations  are  selected  as  fair 
samples;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  give  the 
same  general  impressions  that  the  reading 
of  the  whole  correspondence  would  give. 


FROM   NEW  ENGLAND 


"Personally  I  am  an  'Independent/  Demo- 
cratic side,  but  I  wouldn't  hesitate  long  to  vote 
any  ticket  offering  the  nearest  to  'a  square  deal' 
to  the  country.     I  never  admired  Mr.  Roose- 


velt until  after  (or  just  before,  possibly)  his 
election  by  popular  vote,  but  I  have  learned  to 
admire  him  in  many  ways  through  his  talks, 
writings,    actions,    and    through    those    who 
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didn't   and   who  do   not  like   him." — Maine 
business  manager. 

"  Yes  and  yes.  The  results  of  his  work  and 
influence  have  been  most  healthful,  not  only  to 
this  country  but  to  the  world.  He  commands 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  every  nation  on 
the  globe."  —  John  C.  Crowell,  Winchester, 
N.  H. — farmer. 

"There  is  a  time  for  everything.  In  my  opinion 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  time  as  President  is  in  the  past. 
He  did  a  great  work — one  that  no  other  Amer- 
ican, very  likely,  could  have  done—but  his  method 
of  work  is  no  longer  needed." — Vermont  lawyer. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  leave  to  any  one  man  the 
decision  as  to  which  rich  are  predatory  and 
which  not." —  Massachusetts  lawyer. 

"No,  and  I  believe  a  man  like  Mr.  Taft,  with 
the  support  of  Roosevelt,  is  better  adapted  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  Roosevelt  was  the 
best  man  to  initiate." — William  H.  Gove,  Salem, 
Mass. —  manager  manufacturing  corporation. 


"The  one  politician  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  I  am  for  him  again  —  most  assuredly. 
It  would  be  folly  to  run  a  chance  of  defeat 
through  political  intrigues  of  Aldrich  et  al." 
—  Rhode  Island  traveling  salesman. 

"  I  regard  him  as  a  great  moral  force,  but  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  be  President  again.  He  is  a 
preacher  of  national  righteousness.  As  such 
he  has  elevated  the  moral  tone  in  business  and 

B)litics,  but  he  is  sometimes  a  law  unto  himself, 
e  needs  to  be  restrained,  even  in  his  good 
impulses,  by  powers  outside  himself.  As  Presi- 
dent there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him  but  public 
opinion." — /.  A.  Beddle,  Waterbury,  Conn. — 
clergyman. 

"A  great  moral  force,  who  can  now  do  his 
work  better  outside  the  White  House  than  in  it." 
— Dr.  C.  P.  Botsford,  Hartford,  Conn.— physician. 

"Yes.  Because  he  is  the  first  man  as  Presi- 
dent since  Lincoln  who  openly  dared  to  be  a 
servant  to  the  people." — Solan  H.  Bar  glum, 
Norwalk,  Conn. —  sculptor. 


FROM  SOME  EASTERN  STATES 


"Personally  I  prefer  the  more  philosophical 
and  gentlemanly  Taft,  but  Taft  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  'necessary 
leader,'  not  because  he  is  more  able  —  except 
as  to  ability  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm 
in  his  support  —  more  patriotic,  more  con- 
scientious, more  devoted  to  the  so-called  Roose- 
velt policies  than  Mr.  Taft  or  a  lot  of  other  men, 
but  simply  because  the  people  like  to  follow 
him."  —  C.  E.  Lewis,  Maxwelton,  W.  Va.  — 
farmer. 

"He  has  done  more  than  any  man  since  Lin- 
coln for  the  common  people,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  govern  themselves.  I  favor  him  for 
President  again.  —  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  vice- 
president  National  bank. 

"The  masses  want  him  and  will  demand  him." 
—  Pennsylvania  merchant. 

"His  noise  is  music  to  every  patriotic  citizen. 
Washington  —  Lincoln  —  Roosevelt." —  Penn- 
sylvania lawyer. 

"He  was  a  necessary  evil  —  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  He  had  a  new 
mode  of  handling  problems  for  the  general  good 
of  the  public.  But  I  think  he  has  fulfilled 
*"*  mission." — Pennsylvania  right-of-way  man. 


"He  was  raised  up  to  do  a  certain  work  at  a 
needed  time,  and  we  can  stand  more  of  him." — 
Pennsylvania  textile  manufacturer. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  perfect.  But  although  he  is  given  to  snap- 
judgment,  as  a  very  energetic  man  usually  is,  I 
believe  he  has  few  known  equals  as  an  all- 
round  man." — New  York  City  —  lieutenant 
New  York  police  department. 

"I  am  surprised  that  The  World's  Work 
should  consider  taking  up  and  pursuing  this 
insane  Roosevelt  craze.  The  best  way  for  the 
country  to  sober  him  is  to  say  nothing  about  him. 
I  don't  understand  why  every  paper  in  the 
country  continually  wants  to  harp  on  Roosevelt. 
He  has  had  his  day  and  now  he  is  a  private 
citizen,  the  same  as  you  or  I,  and  should  have 
no  more  notoriety.  .  .  .  You  would  please 
me  if  you  would  abandon  the  whole  subject  and 
let  Roosevelt  pay  for  his  own  advertising  like 
any  other  private  citizen  if  he  wants  it." —  New 
York  City  printer. 

"Yes:  I  favor  his  again  becoming  President 
because  I  am  convinced  of  his  fairness  between 
man  and  man,  and  believe  his  past  experience 
would  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of 
citizens." — James  P.  Hayes,  Mount  Vernonf 
N.  Y. —  sales  manager. 
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"1  regret  to  admit  that  conditions  in  this 
country  make  it  imperative  that  Roosevelt  be 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  .  .  . 
We  need  a  man  at  Washington  who  is  large 
enough  intellectually  to  see  that  while  corporate 
influences  are  protected  under  the  law  they 
do  not  absorb  everything  in  sight;  for  if  certain 


kinds  of  aggression  continue,  then  we  shall  see 
a  wave  of  Socialism  sweep  the  country,  and 
with  incompetents  and  theorists  in  the  saddle 
the  conditions  will  be  infinitely  worse  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  incompetence." — New  York  City  editor, 
author,  publisher. 


FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


"Democrats  have  as  little  to  say  against  him 
now  as  against  Lincoln.  If  he  should  run  again 
they  would  regard  his  election  as  certain." 
— Ohio. 

"We  need  Roosevelt  or  Rooseveltism — a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  meet  rhinos  and  lions."  — 
Ohio — general  manager  of  a  telephone  company. 

"I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  for  Roosevelt. 
He  delivered  the  goods.  When  a  man  can  do 
what  he  has  done,  let  him  keep  at  it.  He  is  for 
the  people  and  he  is  the  man  to  handle  the  trusts 
and  unions."  —  Ohio. 

"He  is  a  disturber,  but  he  disturbs  those 
that  ought  to  be  disturbed."  —  Roy  Dustin, 
Cleveland,  O.  —  clerk. 

"  Because  he  does  things;  always  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  his  sole  guide;  this  always 
based  on  the  right."  —  Indiana  farmer. 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  him  for  President  because 
I  believe  he  will  be  just  to  all.  I  belong  to  the 
laboring  clas6  and  I  believe  the  large  proportion 
of  this  class  will  support  him,  regardless  of 
party."  —  James  Conner,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
—  locomotive  engineer. 

"He  let  the  Steel  Trust  gobble  up  its  only 
rival  when  a  word  from  him  would  have  made 
such  a  deal  impossible.  When  it  comes  to  deeds 
he  has  never  made  good.  But  he's  a  dandy 
splurger.  ...  He  is  immense  with  his 
mouth,  but  the  predatory  rich  never  dug  so  deep 
into  the  people's  pockets  as  under  his  regime." — 
Frank  W.  Ball,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  —farmer. 

"I  am  willing  that  he  become  President  again, 
but  not  anxious."  —  Michigan  bank  cashier. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  across 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  in  talking  with 
men  on  the  train  as  I  met  them  and  asking 
them  what  about  Roosevelt  and  the  Presidency, 
the  answer  in  every  instance  was  that  he  could 
not  help  being  President  again."  —  Wisconsin 
civil  engineer. 


"He  is  the  finest  product  of  American  citizen- 
ship that  we  have  seen  in  these  late  days,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  West 
are  aware  of  that  fact  and  don't  hesitate  to  say 
so  when  called  upon  for  an  opinion."  —  Illinois 
manufacturer. 

"The  country  and  the  people  need  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  'Wall  Street.'  By  all 
means  let  us  have  him  as  President  —  for  life,  if 
needs  be.  Personally,  I  am  a  Democrat  and 
have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  (excepting 
when  an  opportunity  arises  to  vote  for  Roose- 
velt)." —  Illinois  retail  coal  dealer. 

"Cannot  decide  yet  whether  I  am  in  favor 
of  his  becoming  President  again.  I  think  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  the  conviction  that  his  mission  in 
the  world  is  to  try  to  raise  the  lower  strata  of 
society  to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  to  defend 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  real  equality  among  men."  —  Dr.  J. 
M.  G.  Carter,  Chicago,  III.  —  physician. 

"The  opposition  to  him  is  strong,  but  not 
numerically.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  important 
business  and  financial  interests  whom  I  talk 
with  think  him  unsafe,  and  many  regard  him  as 
insincere.  Unless  the  Colonel  blunders  worse 
than  he  has  yet  —  that  is,  in  a  way  to  affect 
his  popularity — he  is  very  likely  to  be  President 
again.  I  deplore  the  portent."  —  William 
Horace  Brown,  Chicago,  III. 

"Roosevelt  is  no  respector  of  persons;  high 
position  or  great  wealth  did  not  in  any  way 
shield  those  who  transgressed.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  greatest  thing  he  has  done  is 
the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the  people  to 
a  higher  standard  of  civic  and  moral  life."  — 
Walter  F.  Brooks,  Mankato,  Minn. — civil 
engineer. 

"A  great  big  bluster."  —  Iowa  court  reporter, 
retired. 

"  I  am  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  his  becoming 
President  again  since  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
The  Captains  of  Industry  and  millionaires  all 
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sit  up  and  take  notice  when  he  speaks  on  any 
industrial  or  financial  question.  He  is  as 
independent  as  George  III.  and  as  honest  as 
George  Washington."  —  F.  D.  Babcock,  Ida 
Grave y  la. —  secretary  fire  insurance  company. 

"Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  give  everybody  a 
square  deal,  rich  and  poor.  If  he  will  not  be 
President  again,  I  am  in  favor  of  his  being  a 
guardian  over  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Ballinger." 
—  George  L.  Cummings,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"lam  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  the  greatest 
living  American  —  that  he  represents  policies 
that  will  be  more  nearly  conducive  to  the  public 
good  than  any  other  man  in  the  public  eye."  — 
Ernest  S.  McKinley,  Neosho,  Mo.  —  county 
superintendent  public  schools. 

"He  has  made  mistakes  —  Taft,  for  instance; 
but  no  man  can  do  many  things  without  some 
errors.  He  caused  one  of  the  greatest  panics 
we  ever  had;  whenever  his  policies  are  again 
threatening,  the  panic  will  recur.  The  moneyed 
men  of  this  country  will  again  close  up  factory 
and  market  whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  give 
the  poor  'a  square  deal/  I  am  for  him  for 
President  again."  —  C.  C.  Cummings,  Joplin, 
Mo.  —  surgeon. 

"I  think  he  will  be  a  great  leader  of  the 
people's  thought  and  action  and  that  we  shall 
accomplish  as  much,  perhaps  more,  without  his 
being  President,  which  office  has  its  limitations 
on  leadership."  —  G.  H.  Glotfelter,  Emporia, 
Kan.  —  lice- president  Kansas  State  Normal 
School. 

"There  are  many  of  us  here  who  believe  that 
if  Taft  could  only  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  he  would  be  all  one  could  desire.  But 
he  seems  to  us  to  be  only  '  a  good  fellow/  wishing 
only  to  please.  Taft  cannot  see  beyond  his 
own  environment,  as  Roosevelt  can.  Roosevelt 
understands  the  people,  understands  them 
better  than  they  understand  themselves.  And 
that  is  the  main  reason  why  we  are  with  Roose- 
velt."—/^. W.  Drowatzky,  Wichita,  Kan- 
millwright  foreman. 

"I  consider  him  the  greatest  President 
America  ever  had  except  Lincoln,  and  he  is  the 
equal  of  Lincoln  and  he  is  the  world's  greatest 


living  statesman  and  none  hi  the  past  have  ever 
excelled  him."  —  W.  A.  S.  Bird,  Topeka,  Kan. 

—  attorney  and  agriculturist. 

"Although  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  man, 
I  think  that  this  country  can  produce  more  great 
men  than  one."  —  Oklahoma  City,  OUa. 

"I  am  an  evangelist  and  travel  over  the 
United  States  a  great  deal.  Everywhere  the 
people,  except  bigoted  partisans,  regard  him 
as  the  very  personification  of '  the  square  deal.' " 

—  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wolfe,  Vinita,  OUa. 

"I  believe  in  making  him  President  again 
for  the  single  reason  that  he  is  able  to  rally  the 
public  to  any  measure  he  advocates,  and  he  gets 
results.  He  is  the  product  of  the  public  press. 
Still  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  public  and, 
with  the  public  back  of  him,  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  more  than  some  more  able  men." 

—  Otto  L.  Kaas,  Britton,  S.  Dak.— attorney. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  show  hero-worship  in  any 
degree,  but  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  make  it  appear  so;  but  I  have  watched 
the  man  from  the  time  he  lived  upon  the  plains 
of  North  Dakota  as  a  cowboy  to  the  present  time, 
when  he  has  just  shown  the  high  spirit  and 
greatest  American  manhood  possible  in  refusing 
to  meet  the  Pope  with  any  papal  restrictions 
placed  upon  him.  In  the  wild  and  woolly  West 
as  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  in  his  early  life  and 
now,  he  wins  men  by  doing  good  and  being 
great,  and  he  has  yet  many  years  of  usefulness, 
and  the  American  people  can  trust  Theodore 
Roosevelt."  —  Dr.  R.  D.  Jennings,  Hot  Springs, 
S.  Dak. —  physician. 

"We  like  his  fresh  and  fighting  qualities." 

—  South  Dakota  physician. 

"We  need  him.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  as  Roosevelt  has.  His  manhood 
is  shown  in  the  recent  incident  when  he  refused 
to  visit  the  Pope  rather  than  submit  to  any  con*- 
ditions  that  would  infringe  on  his  right  to  go 
where  he  pleased  and  speak  whenever  he 
wished.  By  way  of  a  joke:  The  most  I  have 
against  Roosevelt  is  his  championship  of  Taft 
and  securing  him  his  present  job."  —  Dr.  W.  T. 
Cain,  Underwood,  X.  Dak.  —  physician. 


FROM  THE  WESTERN  STATES 


"  I  think  him  the  greatest  American  the  nation 
has  produced  since  Lincoln,  the  ideal  repre- 
sentative of  American  force  and  energy  that 


has  made  us  a  great  nation,  a  true  believer  in 
the  square  deal  for  all,  with  the  honesty,  ability, 
and  firmness  necessary  to  withstand  the  on- 
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slaught  of  special  interests.  I  believe  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Montana  think  as 
I  do,  regardless  of  party  lines." — Joseph 
Meredith,  Lcwiston,  Mont.  —  general  superin- 
tendent "New  Year"  mines. 

"First,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  such  questions  as  irrigation,  forest 
reserves,  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  and 
range  conditions.  Second,  I  believe  him  able  to 
successfully  cope  with  any  situation  that  might 
arise." — Alfred   Cochran,    Thermopolis,   Wyo. 

—  ranchman  and  stock-grower. 

."We  have  our  own  problem  here,  a  matter 
of  irrigating  public  lands.  It  has  been  held 
up  and  delayed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  state 
matter,  but  concerns  the  National  Government 
in  that  it  has  to  do  with  lands  ceded  by  the 
Indians.  We  feel  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  were 
President  we  would  receive  more  consider- 
ation and  assistance  from  Washington  than 
we  now  do.  This  opinion  is  expressed  many 
times." — J.  J.  Jewettt  Riverton,  Wyo. — 
lumber  dealer. 

"I  am  not  a  politician,  but  a  plain  business 
man.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  idol  of  the  common 
people,  and,  from  recent  experiences,  their  only 
hope  in  the  fight  against  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests. I  fully  indorse  the  conservation  policy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pinchot."—  W. 
C.  *Jay,    Denver,  Colo. —  electrician. 

"He  stands  for  the  great  Middle  Class,  the 
strength  of  any  nation,  and  would  protect  that 
class  from  the  'predatory  rich*  on  the  one  side 
and  the  leveling  Socialist  on  the  other."  — 
Charles   S.    Langstroth,    Silver    City,  N.  M. 

—  (rwner  of  "Cold  Spring  Ranch." 

"  If  some  other  man  would  come  forward  that 
could  and  would  carry  out  the  reforms  needed 
and  demanded  by  the  times  and  conditions, 
I  would  be  for  him,  but  he  don't  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming. They  all  seem  to  be  afraid,  but  Roose- 
velt. The  court  methods  and  law  practice  need 
radical  changes.  When  he  suggests  that  a 
matter  be  done  he  sees  that  it  is  done.  That's 
what  we  want  —  action.  —  Alex.  J.  Nisbet, 
Roswell ,  X .  SI . —  lawyer. 

"Emphatically,  NO.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
endowed  with  natural  ability  beyond  that  of 
thousands  of  other  men.  His  fame  rests 
upon  skilful  advertising  rather  than  real  merit 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  conservation  policies  are  to  be 
commended." — John  T.  SIcClure,  Roswell, 
N.  SI. —  attorney. 


"I  am  not  convinced  that  his  election  would 
be  best  now  —  because  I  believe  that  the 
thorough  overthrow  and  demolishing  of  the 
so-called  regular  Republicans  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  now. —  Samuel  G. 
Johnson,  Poland,  Ariz. —  mine  superintendent. 

"In  my  frequent  travels  through  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  I  find  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  the  hour." — E. 
Rammelmeyer}  Frisco,  Utah  —  mining  engineer. 

"Too  big  a  man  for  anything  but  the  Nation's 
Chief  Magistrate  for  another  term.  We  need 
him." — Brigham  City,  Utah — lawyer. 

"He  certainly  is  a  great  moral  force,  but 
surely  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  this  great 
country's  citizens  who  is  capable  of  properly 
handling  the  momentous  questions  mentioned. 
He  did  well,  but  there  are  others." — A.  G. 
Raycraft,  Democraty  Manhattan,  Nev.  —  mining. 

"The  strongest  man  of  the  age — a  combi- 
nation of  a  true  statesman  and  astute  politician, 
a  man  who  was,  and  would  be  if  again  elected, 
a  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  not  of  the 
G.  O.  P.,  as  our  present  incumbent  is.  A  man 
of  the  people  who  happens  to  belong  to  the 
Republican  party." — Dr.  George  W.  Better, 
Seattle,  Wash.  —  physician. 

"The  trend  of  the  times  in  this  section  of 
country  is  toward  Socialism.  I  believe  that 
Roosevelt  can  see  that  every  time  a  corporation 
evades  a  fine,  every  time  that  a  corporation  is 
brought  into  court  and  the  Government  is  defied, 
it  turns  hundreds  of  working  and  middle-class 
people  to  Socialism." — Washington  editor. 

"  He  has  had  the  honor,  and  has  inaugurated 
and  vitalized  his  policies.  It  is  harmful  to 
centralize  the  virtue  of  citizenship  in  one  man 
too  much,  and  it  is  vital  to  national  greatness 
to  seek  out,  develop,  and  prefer  many.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  influence  as  a  private  citizen  may 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  this  end.  He  would 
surrender  much,  if  not  all,  of  opportunity  by 
again  becoming  President." — John  T.  Morri- 
son, Boise,  Idaho  —  attorney. 

"  I  am  for  him  because  he  has  the  backbone 
to  give  the  common  people  a  *  square  deal.' 
He  has  the  will  power  to  do  right  regardless  of 
the  political  bosses."  —  Malheur,  Ore.  capitalist. 

"He  is  to-day  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 
Of  us  all  —  the  pious,  the  politician,  the  shrewd 
business  man,  the  *  gum-shoe'  statesman,  the 
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*  gum-shoe'  diplomat,  the  sentimentalist  —  he 
asks  the  point  blank  question,  '  What  is  the 
kernel  in  the  nut?'"  —  California  orange 
grower. 

44  We  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt  estab- 
lish this  precedent:  Through  an  open  letter  to 
World's  Work,  Collier's,  Hampton's,  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  American,  Everybody's,  and 
Success,  stating  that  if  the  great  masses  of 
common  people  of  this  Republic  desired  that  he 
would  be  their  next  President  and  serve  their 
interest  if  they  nominated  and  elected  him, 


that  he  would  not  spend  one  dollar  to  secure 
the  office;  that  he  would  not  make  one  speech; 
that  he  must  be  the  people's  choice  and  if 
elected  he  would  serve  their  interests.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  has  the  power  and  strength  to  do  it." — 
Signed  by  25  men  of  Niles,  Calif. 

"I  think  he  is  the  most  forceful  personality 
in  the  world  to-day  and  the  best  qualified  to 
fill  the  office,  possessing  all  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  a  great  leader,  and  honest." — Mark 
Bugbce,  Ferndale,  Calif.  —  blacksmith. 


FROM   THE   SOUTHERN  STATES 


44  Yes;  I  am  'crazy'  about  Roosevelt,  and  I  do 
not  care  who  knows  it." —  Rt.  Rei*.  Charles  H. 
Mohr  —  president  St.  Leo  College,   Florida. 

44  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of  his  Incoming  Presi- 
dent again."  —  Alabama  president  of  a  large 
industrial  company. 

"Yes;  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  people." 
Charles  Af.  Flam,  Wise,  Va.  —  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

44  No;  while  he  accomplished  much  good  as 
President,  his  acts  were  uncertain,  often  impul- 
sive, and  sometimes  rash  to  an  extent  that 
might  make  him  a  dangerous  President." — 
Virginia  bank  president. 

44 Yes;  while  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  have 
never  voted  the  Republican  ticket  (in  national 
elections),  I  believe  the  country  is  in  need  of  a 
man  of  his  personality  —  especially  at  this 
time.  I  would  therefore  vote  for  him." — Vir- 
ginia —  assistant  treasurer  of  an  iron  company. 

44  It  is  my  belief,  which  is  shared  by  nearly 
even-  business  man  with  whom  I  have  talked  on 
the  subject,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  strongest 
possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  sight 
to-day.  and  that  he  would  get  a  large  following 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  Democracy.  At 
the  same  time,  many  of  us  feel  that  there  is 
enough  in  his  past  record  as  President  to  make 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  probable  factor  in  further  dis- 
turbances of  our  commercial  jieacc."  — Rich- 
mofitl,  Va. 

"His  term  as  President  was  the  most  satis- 
factory to  me  of  any  of  the  Presidents  in  my 
memory.  The  only  criticism  I  could  offer  was 
his  at  tivity  in  U-half  of  Mr.  Taft  —  to  nominate 
him.  then  to  elect  him."  — John  C.  Myers, 
Broadway,  Va.  — farmer. 


44  The  nation  does  not  need  its  energy  quick- 
ened. It  needs  a  rest.  Our  present  President 
is  the  best  President  of  recent  times,  only  the 
'interests'  own  the  two  legislative  bodies,  and  it 
needs  the  'big  stick'  to  make  them  sit  down  in 
their  places."  —  West  Norfolk,  Va. 

"Yes;  in  spite  of  my  third-term  prejudices. 
Roosevelt  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  Republican 
by  the  average  Democrat  of  the  South.  His 
personality  lifts  him  above  partisan  estimate." 

—  Virginia  college  president. 

"Yes;  Roosevelt  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
moral  force.  He  always  waged  war  upon 
undue  privileges,  whether  of  capital  or  labor, 
and  always  expounded  the  gospel  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities;  and  he  would,  I  believe, 
always  exercise  his  energies,  according  to  his 
lights,  in  the  reduction  of  privileges  and  the 
equalization  of  burdens.  And  he  has  the  power 
of  carrying  the  people  with  him  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  President  of  modern  times." 

—  R.  W.  Mackreth,  Ivy  Depot.  Va. — farmer. 

44  We  want  to  keep  as  far  from  a  dictator  as 
possible.  History  may  repeat  itself." —  M.  Fm 
Jones,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  merchant. 

44 He  is  the  greatest  man  in  America.  I  am 
a  Roosevelt  Democrat." —  Charles  F.  Lambeth, 
Thomasville,  X.  C. —  manufacturer. 

44 Yes;  in  this  day  and  time  the  wealth  of 
America  is  getting  into  too  few  hands,  and  we 
need  some  strong  force  to  protect  the  weak." 

—  Asa  O.  Mann,  Brownsville*  Tenn. — farmer. 

41  He  is  to-day  more  Moved  by  the  people 
than  he  ever  was.  Personally  I  admire  him 
because  he  is  not  a  politician.  The  politicians 
are  a  greater  menace  to  the  industrial  prog- 
ress than  the  walking  delegates  of  the  lalwr- 


I  am  m 


will  return  —  lake 

give   the  people  not   make- 

Ixjlieve)   reform.     We   believe   be   is   the  only 
Republican    hi^   enough    to   do   it."  —  A*   D. 
r!y,     MtmU'rry,     Venn,  —  president    of    a 
coal  company. 


ngress  during  the  pasl 
and   are   against  rk. 

Mr    Roosevelt  while-  !  the  nati 

a  new  vision  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and  if  the 
people  (common)  do  not  recer  pot 

*nts  and  foeKnga,  i  new  l^artq 
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be  •bttiincw'  which  is  hurt  by  ihc  m  kind  nf  business  I 

In  hnvc  hurt  " 


ROOSEVELT    Ar.AIN? 


ill  be  1 1  if  the  proper  leader 

among  the  Dei  party,  the  people 

lie   sure   t« »  follow/*  —  Rev.    IT.  S*    Bin  hattttn, 

fahnscn  Cky,  't'mn. 

*H<  all  Other  men  of  mir  lime,    has 

given  practical  demonstration  at  hia  endeavors 
along  many  lines  of  substantial  reform.  1ft 
would  have  the  votes  oi  three  fourths  of  Mu 


m  ra  joh\  mi 

it  not  for  tin 
when  th(  ttlC  Rcpul 

[h        ! j  \ ,■;■■        1/  l,',o- 

raph  line,  a   telephone 

line.  B  railroad  of  any    consequence  tl&vaaEng 

uili  bllt  what  its  policy  and  management 

ffled  from 


CODDLE" 

iml  1 

■ 

tsis  of  w  hat  the  trarTu   will 

stand.    The  policy  is  largely  di<  tated  from  the 

standpoint  of  getting  dollar  k  is  possible 

the  business.    The  South  today 

it  rin^  move  from  absenteeism   than 

did    Inland  ,     .      From     this    Vtew-pOtnt, 

they  have  seen  Mr.  Koosevell,  and   all  tin 

aad  all  they  hope  as  i  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  nation  i-  to  have  [air  play.     For  this 

\ith   the  Southern 
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A\  IMKII  NT  NAVt 

icod  ih.n  Hi 

people,    ...    I  for  kvc  he  is  the 

one  either 
««r  dead.    1  have  never  voted  any  bul 


I  iik  p\  .  \m\  CAXAl 

•  .1  hi  ■  mom  i 

in  iln   ... 

a  Democrati(    ticket  in  my  life.     I  will 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  A\  thai  lx 

to  the  Brvan  school.     I   lieljcve   \Ir.    Ko** 
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pled  by  "  thr  ma  irufi,  Odett,  1'lan,  and  De]  ml "  popularity 


could  i  an  i  fie  should  become  a  candi- 

date   for    President.1        Georgia — a    former 

ma  a  fudge  of  the 

Sup  :;rt. 

I  wish  him  to  be  President  for  another  term 

and  live  a  long  lime,  and  each  year  added  to 

his    life   will    be   a    Messing    In    mankind.     An 

man.    I  ,un  a  Cleveland  and  RooseveJl 

man."      James    l/.  Metcalfe t    XatJiez,  Miss, 

41 1  regard  him  as  the  grr aWs\  man  of  his  lime. 

I  am  a  Democral  and  a  son  of  a  Democrat,  a 
true  Southerner  and  son  of  a  'rebel,'  Vet 
■  Li  Mr  Roosevell  the  one  man  capable 
of  saving  the  vast  resources  of  this  country  for 
the  proper  people,  the  one   man  capable  of 

handling     the     '  billion-dollar    corporations/ w 
—  O.  B.  If  addon,  Camden,  Miss,  —  teacher* 

"Democrats    regard    him    as    the    greatest 
President  who  has  occupied  the  position  since 
ington."  —  Louisiana  —  sugar  planter  and 
manufacturer* 

"  Mr   Roost  v.  It  has  a  wakened  and  quickened 
the  public  conscience  to  Rich  a  great  degree 


that  the  people  in  tion  of  our  Qftttos 

are  demanding  honesty  in  their  public 
and  a  square  deal  in  government,  for  indi 
and  for  capital,  and  if   the  present    A 
tration   fails   in    this,  there  will   l>e 
demand  for  Mr,    R< >< >seve It/         /      If 
tort  Ji  sup.  La,  —  planter. 


;w  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  politic? 


in  nmturii. 
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IN  CL<  >SE    1 1 

"Though  1  Democrat,  who  never  voted  for 
1  Republican  President  except  the  three  times 
when  Bryan  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  I 
would  gladly  support  Mr.  Roosevelt 
dent,  because  I  bin  as  the  greatest  living 

American,  have  every  confidence  in  him,  and 


WITH  THE  PEOPLE 

believe   he   would    handle   the   nation**   affi 
heller  than  any  man  before  the  people; 
man  like  this  deserves  the  votes  of  all  good 
citizens  regardless  of  party/' — Samuel  Cass 
day  >\  A  v.  —  president  of  the  Xation 

Bank  q) 


;ood 
isse- 
anal 


te  in  ihe  I 


11 A  man  after  my  own  heart — even  if  he  is 
a  RepubHcait  Admitting  his  faults,  he  is  still 
the  biggest  man  this  country  has  produced. 
I  am  a  Democrat"— Wmo,  Texas — real  estate* 

4*He  fa  tbe  man  of  the  hour,  though  another 
l>  by  iGi2.    U  not.  I  should 


"Our  people,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  do  not 
approve  of  Mr.  Roosevetfr  way  of  tnakii 
much  noise  over  matters,  but  accept  tin- 
persona]  characteristic  and  not  that  this  is  all 
there  is  in  him,  Tbej  I  ttBeve  he  has  done 
more  as  b  Presided  for  tbe  general  masses  than 
any  late  Presidents  have  done.     If  DO  other 


m     im  >RTSMOlTTfl    N  \<T   COMF1 
if  mhled  Ptnldcttl  i 

■h  vjiJur  whMi  i«.  thiir  «lu 


hi -v    m> 
genuine    patriotism    ai  ! 

with 

violen  1 1  tootlf  prfadplcsof  g. 

lent/' 

-lUian  and  landt. 


man  I  1  am  for  him.' 

—  7 

|hi    \\  Work   wishes  to  express 

BpprB  I   the  kindnt 

the    400  wrho    answered    these 

inquiries,    and    of    many    incidental    kind 
words  for  the  magazine  itself. 


GAYNOR 

MAVOR  OF  NKW    YORK 

BY 

WILLIAM    BAYARD   HALE 


LET  n<>i  !)  go  down   upon  thy 

wratl  said, 

The    sun    of    an    early    summer 
evening  was  descending  behind  the  towen 

of  Manhattan.  We  had  paused  at  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream  of  homeward  hurn  kers,  and 

stood  looking  down  <»n  the  most  wonderful 

scene  in  the  world        the  bay  with 

ping,   the   far  shores  n    Island  and 

sle  of  skyscrapers 
near  at  hand,  al  reads  beginning  tO  flash 
their  lights  in  the  I  He  had 

I  at  the  panorama 


and  pointed  out  to  me  the  ni  -  and 

i>ilitie-    of    improvement;  here    great 
new  piers  WOUld  run  hack  into  the  ht\ 
»klyn.  here  a  new  bridge  would  i 
here  and  here  new   paths  of  tralVu  go  under 
the  river. 

For  be  was  chief  over  all  this;  be  was  the 
mayor  of  all  Mew  York,  and  it  lay  with  him 
for  four  yeais  the  advance  of  the 
city.  We  had  been  talking  of  what  had 
already  been  done  in  the  first  few  months 
of  his  administration,  and  of  the  big  plans 

rapidly   forming  and   being  put  under  way; 
of  the  misjudgment  that  had  met  him  at 


**J'»'  -  than  in  Metropnlitnn  district,  and   his. 


concrrnrlli  m«n?  him  ill 


kt  ilir  police  ball  i1 1  IiLi 
the]  wen?" 


the  start  anil  the  misrepresentation  that  had 
followed  him.     Pari  of  it  had  been 
part  malicious;  but  there,  looking  down  «>n 
the   city   in    the  patlSi  n    one 

work  and  another's,  thi  Mayor  -aid: 

"1    forgive  everybodj    everything   f\iry 
night.     'Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy 
th\" 
Four  months  before.  William  Jay  Gaynor 
being  pictured  by  nearly  evet 
paper   in    New    York   as  an    irascible,   can- 
tankerous, peevish  crank  who  thought  him- 
self misunderstood      Today  I  rally 

d    as    a     patient    official    of 
vision,  whose  capabilities  have  indeed 
unappreciated.    N  bereas  In- 
to   be    temperamentally    unstable,    he    has 
proven  himself  conservative  and  consistent; 
descri  a  person  incapable  of  govern- 

mner 
enem  1  to  be  able  to  govern  a 

city        u    it    had    not    been    governed 

many  h  long  year.    He  was  elected 

Tammany     ticket     over     the  dive 

opposition   of   pn  but 

siv  rkm  form 

the  c  itv  govemmen  ati-Tanu 

mayOJ  eded  in  doing,     His  candi 

but  within  ninety  du\  jguration 
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within 

he  had   introduced   economies  ^a\in#   the 
city  81*700.000  a  year,  and  incr< 
borrowing  power  Sj^ooo.ooo. 

Thfe  is  probably  enough,  bj  waj  of 
Introduction,  to  suggest  that  Mayor Gaynor 
really  had  ^ri'  to  forgive  as  Ik 

hing  the  sun  go  down  owr  Manhattan 
1  hat  he  ia  a  man  worth  the 
attend  ntty.    Mr.  Geynor  i> 

oocrat     I  iiuum  Democrats  in  public 
any.     There    are   national 
[possibilities  in  ynor.     Hut,  apart 

from  ilities,    he   is   a   man 

interes  himself. 

William  j.  born  fifty  nine 

arm  in  1  meida  County, 
York,  jit    a 

tternating  between  lau^h 
tei  .ii  as  he  1. 

about     the    little    frame    schoolhouso 
Skceterboro,  with  it-s  benches  and  its 
wood  stove  at  which  he  thawed   out    his 

mrl  about   ; 
splitting  ratl^  lie  had  I 

little  schooling  in  Whitestown  Seminar] 

in    Boston;   hi  bush.    Oil    the 

when  h  tj  one 

and  worked  tor  tt 

while  he  studied 

l.i-i    plaa    that    the 


Gram 


ft    to 


Creator  made,  and  there  was  little  let 
make  it  with,  but  tru  :00ns. 

As  there  was  but  one  licei  >ng  them, 

and  as  they  were  1  he  centre  ol 
political   ring,  thv  an   to 

1  late  on  tli  >r  law 

and    [>o[itical    misrule.     Meditation    p, 
into  action.     He  had  the  unli<  doon- 

keepers  ousted,  called  the  decent  peop 
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city  officials  who  had  no  official  need  of  them, 
and  decorated  every  car  with  conspicuous 

letters  betraying  its  public  character.  He 
discontinued  paying  private  telephone  bills. 
He  removed  dead  men  from  city  pay-rolls. 
IK  had  the  operation  of  the  city-owned 
Staten  Island  ferryboats  compared  with 
that    ol    the    Pennsylvania    ferries    to 

\.  and  cut  the  city's  crews  down  by 

half.  Where  he  found  seventeen  persons 
cleaning  the  Tire  Department  headquarters 


A  ii  r  which  had  opposed  him  as 

a  menace  to  the  city  credit   printed  this 
headline  thirt  after  Mayor   Gaynor 

had  taken  his  seat: 

'4  PAY-ROLLS    A   MILLION    I 

m  v  BBC 

In  sixty  days  more  the  Mayor  had  found 
e  the  city  three  -fourtl 
a  million  more.     In  the  Dock  Department 
the    pay  roll    had    been    reduced    $300,000 


he    d  nd    required    the 

be  place  cleaner. 

He  cut  oil  at  the  first  blow  1  ;o  heads  in  the 

rk    Bureau.      Re  into    the 

pun  b  He  looked  into  the 

Armorv  Hoard.     He  the  city   print 

Be    gave   the    Bureau  of 

Us  ami  1    new   head.     He 

!   dummy    musicians    in   city   bands, 

and*  not  with  KeaLs  that  melodies 

heard     a:  cd     their 

11  ditties  <•!  no  (<inc.M 


annually;  in    the    Department    of    r 
$1^0,000;     in     f  nent, 

000.    Tl  idied   1  he 

ivin^ 

00,    Hi 
paidbj  the  Board  of  Water  SuppI)  it 

ami 
of  th 

Hen  Is  of  $1,718,000  a   ] 

enough  to  and   put  at  the 

Iv000,000. 

Ml  this  without  .i  comn  'dry, 
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ut  publi  in  fjuiet  fulfilment 

M>m  duties  of  his  office, 

m    the    start    Mayor    Gaynor 

pergonal    attention    to    the    p  They 

er  10.000  in  New  York,  and  it  is  no 

task   to  rule  them   wisely    and    well. 

When    the   new  mayor  took  office,    the 

I  tapers   were   filled   with    stories   of   police 

brutality.     Mr,    Gaynor    practically    took 

charge  of  the  Poli  irtment.     He  l>< 


rant,  except  on  actually  witn< 

of    the    peace.     Citizens    wci  -ed 

their  rights  and  told  not  to  be  sheep.      Rai 

ing  was   stopped.      The   mayor   paid 

to  sections  of  the  city  in  which  pi. 

men    were    stationed  befc 

suspected     housi  Thi 

ordered    away.     Finally    the    police    Wt 

■  idden   to  arrest   saloon  selli 

Sundaj 
This    action    was    misun  far 


wall 


-;itj  unplamtB  himself. 

He  remand* 

and   blackmailing 
being  He 

mini* 
out  the  r  m  of)  them  ii  that 

forth  4  the 

law,   witli  lutics   to   be   lawfully 

Policemen  were  told  that  they 
had  no  ri^ht  to  make  arrests  without  war 


hut   the    Mayor  atl  i  meet 

of  i Ik-   federated   eft  the  city 

made  his  plain  that  an  u| 

lution  of  approval  and  support  wa 
flashed  by  a  body  probably  even-  me  ml 
•  hirh  had  voted  against  and  denounc 

nlhs  before. 

Mayor  Gayuort  [H>int  is  that  the  offic 
who  enforce  the  law  must  be  partici 

v  themseh 
He  says,  with  much  force: 
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"Societies  and  private  enthusiasts  for  the 
'suppression  of  vice'  should  read  history,  and 
learn  the  supreme  danger  of  trying  to  do  all 
at  once  by  the  policeman's  club  what  can  be 
done  at  all  only  very  gradually  by  the  slow 
moral  development  which  comes  principally 
from  our  schools  and  churches.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  with  perfect  forbearance  of 
the  strange  pretense  that  the  police  could  not 
enforce  the  law  if  they  kept  within  the  law 
themselves." 

A  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Therefore  his  photograph 
must  not  go  into  the  Rogues'  Gallery  till 
he  is  convicted  as  a  rogue.  A  man's  home 
is  his  castle;  therefore  policemen  have  no 
more  right  to  break  into  it  than  burglars 
have. 

Tn  New  York  state  the  excise  law  specifi- 
cally charges  the  police  to  gather  evidence 
against  Sunday  liquor-selling,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  district-attorney,  and  forbids 
the  making  of  arrests  on  the  spot  Mayor 
Gaynor  feit  that  the  law  must  be  respected, 
first  because  it  was  the  law,  and  second 
because  it  was  its  disobedience  which  had 
made  graft  possible.  The  mayor  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  police  were  collecting 
$2,000,000  a  year  by  threatening  arrests 
which  under  the  law  they  had  no  right  to 
make,  and  that  criminals  were  escaping  in 
great  numbers  through  being  allowed  to 
deal  with  policemen  instead  of  magistrates 
and  prosecuting  attorneys.  He  warned  the 
police  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  that 
orderly  legal  procedure  must  be  followed  — 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  honesty,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty. 

Mr.  Gaynor  lays  much  stress  on  this 
principle.  He  applies  it  to  judges  of  all 
grades,  all  civil  officers  as  well  as  the  police. 
Most  seriously  does  he  warn  against  usur- 
pation of  power,  even  in  the  interest  of 
righteousness.  "Let  the  good  man  in 
office  take  care  that  he  does  not  set  a  pre- 
cedent for  an  evil  one."  "Strong  govern- 
ment will  come  soon  enough.  Let  us  who 
love  our  country  do  nothing  to  hasten  it" 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  reverend  friends, 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  saloon  or 
with  vice  is  to  do  so  lawfully." 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Gaynor's  respect  for 
law  is  a  fundamental  dement  of  his  char- 


acter. We  shall  see  later  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental in  his  view  of  the  relation  between 
the  government  and  the  trusts. 

The  Mayor  did  not  interest  himself  in 
police  offenses  only.  He  also  signaled 
out  acts  for  praise.  An  officer  who  took  a 
lost  child  to  his  street-car  and  gave  him  his 
fare  home  received  a  letter  of  appreciation. 
The  Mayor  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
make  the  police  behave  like  honorable  men 
is  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were.  They  had 
been  treated  like  dogs,  he  says,  until  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  have  no  more  self-respect 
than  dogs. 

He  had  several  magistrates  to  appoint. 
He  accompanied  his  appointments  with 
fatherly  advice.  To  one  appointee  he 
wrote: 

"Make  a  resolution  when  you  are  sworn  in 
never  to  allow  yourself  to  be  moved  by  political 
influences  or  by  any  improper  interference. 
Let  the  case  of  no  one,  however  humble  or 
unfortunate,  go  by  you  without  careful 
attention." 

To  another: 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  the  morning  of  the 
day  you  assume  this  powerful  office  you  will 
feel  more  like  bowing  your  head  for  assistance 
and  strength  than  strutting  about." 

"Be  a  good  man,  and  you  will  be  a  great 
magistrate." 

During  the  campaign,  Judge  Gaynor's 
own  conduct  —  or  rather  his  bearing  —  on 
the  bench  had  not  escaped  attack.  It  was 
declared  that  he  had  been  notional  and 
tyrannical.  The  fact  probably  is  that  he 
was  impatient  of  ill-prepared  lawyers  and 
intolerant  of  dilatory  tactics.  Investigation 
throws  this  light  on  his  record: 

In  1902  the  Governor  of  New  York 
appointed  a  Commission  on  the  Law's  Delay, 
which  investigated  and  made  a  report  on 
the  work  of  the  courts  of  this  state  for  the 
seven  years  preceding. 

A  reference  to  this  report  shows  (pp.  149 
to  151)  that  each  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  of  Manhattan  tried,  on  an  average, 
12.55  cases  per  monthly  term.  The 
Supreme  Court  judges  of  Brooklyn  each 
tried  on  an  average  23.17  cases  per  month. 
Among  them  the  tabular  report  shows 
one  judge,  described  as  "Number  5," 
who  maintained  for  the  seven  years  the. 
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surprising  average  of  39+  cases  per  month. 
It  appears  further  that  Judge  "Number  5" 
spent  two  months  more  than  any  other  judge 
in  the  part  of  the  court  devoted  to  the 
hearing  of  motions. 

"Number  5"  was  Judge  Gaynor. 

The  records  show  that  he  disposed  of 
more  than  three  times  as  many  cases  as  the 
average  New  York  City  judge  and  twice  as 
many  as  the  average  Brooklyn  judge  on  the 
same  bench.  Judge  Gaynor  tried  2,079 
cases.  The  next  highest  in  volume  of  work 
disposed  of  ("Number  2,"  Judge  Dickson) 
tried  1,481  cases. 

Was  this  celerity  the  result  of  careless 
haste  and  inconsiderate  tyranny  —  or  was 
it  the  result  of  sound  legal  learning  and 
extraordinary  presiding  ability  ? 

The  report  throws  light  on  this  question  a 
few  pages  further  on :  Here  is  a  table  which 
shows  that  of  the  cases  appealed  from  the 
Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  68  per  cent,  were 
affirmed.  But  one  judge  had  an  average 
of  affirmations  much  higher  than  this; 
77  per  cent,  of  the  cases  appealed  from  Judge 
"  Number  5  "  were  affirmed.  Judge  Gaynor 
tried  far  more  cases  than  any  other  of  the 
forty-six  judges  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  his  judgment  was  sustained  in 
more  cases  than  was  any  other  judge's. 

The  figures  need  no  comment. 

Certainly,  the  large  interests  of  the  city 
are  being  handled  by  an  able  grasp.  The 
mayor,  for  the  first  time  in  the  city's  history, 
personally  presided  over  the  selling  of 
$50,000,000  of  city  bonds.  An  equitable 
settlement  of  a  disputed  city  gas-bill  was 
arrived  at.  A  better  understanding  was 
effected  between  the  city  government  and 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  This 
mayor,  the  cantankerous,  was  present  every- 
where—  a  reconciling  influence.  "Don't 
let's  call  names;  let's  get  together."  "Find 
out  what  you  can  agree  on;  don't  keep 
harping  on  your  differences."  "You'll 
never  get  anything  from  the  railroad  by 
calling  opprobrious  names.  Think  of  some- 
thing nice  to  say."  "Quarrels  never  paid 
a  dividend."  "Don't  denounce  anybody; 
approach  the  problem  with  the  big  and 
charitable  heart  of  Jesus  and  the  broad 
mind  of  a  philosopher."  "  Nagging  at  me 
does  no  good;  come  and  help  me.  My 
job  isn't   easy."    Such   are  some  of  the 


things  I  heard  him  say  in  the  course  of  a 
day. 

The  management  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  financial  side  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  business  of  $200,000,000  a  year.  The 
city  officers  and  employees  number  60,000. 
To  conduct  municipal  affairs  of  such 
proportions  is  no  small  job.  But  Mayor 
Gaynor  and  his  associates,  the  presidents 
of  the  five  boroughs,  are  planning  new  sub- 
ways and  docks  of  an  extent  so  vast  that  the 
expenditures  of  his  administration  will  be 
much  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars.  A  great  era  of  improvement  011  a 
scale  up  to  now  undreamed  of  by  any  city  in 
the  world  is  about  to  be  initiated.  To  plan 
with  large  vision  for  the  future  and  its  prob- 
lems and  to  cany  out  the  great  works  with- 
out the  loss  of  city  money,  is  Mayor  Gay- 
nor's  task;  and  already  the  city  believes 
that  he  will  do  it  with  success. 

The  personal  qualities  observed  in  the 
new  mayor  soon  did  their  work  in  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  During  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Gaynor  had  quoted  a  sentiment 
from  Epictetus:  "What  another  saith  of 
thee  concerneth  more  him  that  saith  it  than 
it  concerneth  thee."  The  newspaper  re- 
porters were  tickled  by  the  idea  of  a  Tam- 
many candidate  quoting  Epictetus,  and  a 
never-ending  stream  of  copy  flowed  from 
the  rock  of  Mr.  Gaynor's  classic  scholarship. 
Epictetus,  Cato,  Plutarch  became  by  name 
as  familiar  to  New  York  readers  as  Marie 
Twain  and  Kipling. 

It  was  begun  as  ridicule,  but  I  have  an 
idea  that  Epictetus  did  something  toward 
the  election  of  Mr.  Gaynor,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  his  reputation  as  a  classicist  con- 
tributes toward  the  Mayor's  popularity. 
Not  only  do  New  Yorkers  stand  a  little 
in  awe  of  his  learning,  but  they  accept  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  Mayor's  quaintly  humorous 
originality. 

The  only  city  ordinance  that  Mr.  Gaynor 
has  vetoed  was  one  regulating  cold  storage. 
At  a  hearing  on  the  subject  the  Mayor  re- 
called the  fact  that  Ix>rd  Bacon  had  tried 
stuffing  chicken  with  ice  and  had  come  to 
his  death  from  the  exj>eriment.  The  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Parkhurst  waited  on  the  Mayor, 
and  the  story  leaked  out  that  the  short-cut 
reformer  was  much  bewildered  when  the 
Mayor  gravely  insisted  on  discussing  with 
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him  Lecky's  chapter  on  the  oldest  profession 
in  the  world,  St.  Augustine's  Confessions, 
and  Lilly's  works,  with  which,  the  Mayor 
assumed,  the  worthy  divine  was  of  course 
familiar. 

A  citizen  who  had  been  down  too  often 
for  jury  duty  wrote  to  the  Mayor  asking 
relief.  "The  city  has  far  too  few  capable 
men  in  my  line,"  he  wrote.  His  letter- 
paper  bore  the  motto  "Audaces  fortuna 
juvat"  He  was  a  rat-catcher.  The  Mayor 
courteously  replied: 

"Sooner  than  have  the  city  overrun  with 
rats,  I  would  prefer  to  have  you  relieved  of 
jury  duty.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  exempt- 
ing rat-catchers  from  jury  service?  The 
trouble  is,  there  are  so  many  exemptions 
already  that  only  rat-catchers  and  a  few  other 
professions  are  left.  I  see  that  you  are  a 
classical  scholar.  My  experience  is  that  learned 
men  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  As  we  read 
in  'Don  Quixote,'  the  mountains  breed  learned 
men,  and  philosophers  are  found  in  the  huts 
of  shepherds." 

A  fortnight  after  taking  the  oath  of  office 
the  Mayor,  trying  to  get  to  his  Long  Island 
farm  through  a  blizzard,  was  stalled  in  a 
train.  With  Mr.  Shepard,  an  editor,  as  a 
companion,  he  started  to  walk  to  the  nearest 
station.  The  night  was  dark,  the  snow 
deep,  the  wind  fierce,  and  in  trying  to 
cross  a  trestle  his  companion  was  blown 
off  and  fell  thirty  feet,  breaking  both  his 
legs.  The  Mayor  climbed  down  the  icy 
trestle  to  the  rescue.  A  track-walker  fortu- 
nately came  upon  the  scene;  and,  leaving 
him  with  the  injured  man,  the  Mayor 
pushed  through  the  storm  to  the  station  of 
Syossett,  and  returned  with  aid.  Mr. 
Shepard  says  that  he  owes  his  life  to  Mr. 
Gaynor. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  seen  —  rubber- 
booted  against  the  miry  roads  —  trudging 
from  his  country  home  to  a  village  seven 
miles  away,  to  which  he  had  given  an 
American  flag.  He  raised  it  on  its  pole, 
led  a  little  crowd  in  the  singing  of 
"America,"  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
rain,  and  then  trudged  the  seven  miles  back. 
Not  that  that  was  anything  for  Mr.  Gaynor, 
but  not  many  metropolitan  mayors  of  three- 
score years  climb  icy  trestles  and  splash 
about  on  wintry  roads  with  the  enjoyment 


which   Mr.    Gaynor   really   finds   in   such 
activities. 

The  number  of  personal  appeals  that 
come  before  the  Mayor  is  astonishing. 
Years  ago,  as  a  judge,  he  formed  the  habit 
of  answering  every  letter  that  he  received; 
possibly  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  spread 
abroad.  No  mayor  of  New  York  was  ever 
so  besieged  by  troubled  people.  They 
crowd  the  ante-rooms  at  the  City  Hall;  they 
telephone  his  office  and  his  residence;  they 
waylay  him  on  his  well-known  path  between 
City  Hall  and  his  Brooklyn  home;  they 
pile  on  him  letters  by  the  hundred  at  every 
mail:  people  with  complaints  against  the 
police;  parents  of  lost  children;  poor 
friends  of  an  invalid  or  an  injured  man; 
widows  robbed  of  their  inheritances;  wives 
of  drunken  husbands.  In  the  first  three 
months  in  office,  Mayor  Gaynor  wrote 
15,000  letters. 

"Sometimes  I  can  do  something.  More 
often,  I  can  only  send  a  little  comfort  or  en- 
couragement or  advice.  Do  you  know  it  is  won- 
derful how  often  the  friendless  and  poor  need  a 
litde  advice  more  than  anything  else,  how  ready 
they  are  to  accept  it,  and  what  good  it  does  them  ? 
Cranks?  Well,  some  of  my  correspondents 
are  in  prisons  and  asylums.  That  doesn't 
make  any  difference;  they  are  entitled  to 
anything  I  can  do  for  them.  I  never  talk  of 
cranks.  I  call  them  '  alert  people.'  Jesus  was 
denounced  as  a  crank,  you  know,  but  events 
showed  he  wasn't  one." 

When  you  first  see  Mr.  Gaynor,  you 
think  a  little  of  General  Grant  and  a  little 
of  Speaker  Cannon.  The  Mayor  is  a 
rather  slight  man,  erect,  with  a  well-poised 
head,  which  he  seldom  turns,  and  a  gray, 
close-clipped  beard.  The  life  of  his  face 
is  in  his  eye.  You  would  call  him  a  silent 
man.  At  the  City  Hall  they  have  learned 
to  look  for  his  nod,  or  the  dropping  of  his 
eyes;  he  wastes  no  words,  speaking  only 
when  necessary  in  a  low,  even  voice,  posi- 
tively and  to  the  point.  He  is  the  most 
effective  president  a  board  of  estimate  or  a 
public  hearing  ever  had;  under  him  business 
moves  swiftly  without  the  unnecessary  loss 
of  a  second.  His  manner  is  one  of  reserve, 
of  dignity,  often  of  severity.  Economically 
employing  every  second  of  his  own  time, 
he  is  intolerant  of  foolish  and  thoughtless 
people  who  cause  him  to  waste  it    He 
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can  be,  and  often  is,  bitter,  and  at  all  times 
is  plain  of  speech. 

You  see  he  is  far  from  possessing  or 
cultivating  the  grace  of  a  popular  idol.  No 
man  was  ever  so  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  He  is 
much  sought  after  as  a  speaker  for  public 
occasions;  if  anybody  is  tardy  or  undignified, 
he  is  likely  to  snub  the  committee  which 
asks  him  to  speak,  lecture  the  gentlemen 
who  come  to  escort  him,  admonish  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  scold  the 
audience  —  but  before  he  sits  down  he 
has  everybody  cheering.  Not  everybody 
cheered  when,  at  the  dinner  of  the  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  proprietors  of  the  chief  papers 
of  the  United  States,  he  declared  that 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  a  forger  and 
a  falsifier  of  public  documents;  one  Hearst 
employee  was  present.  The  Suffolk  County 
Society  was  not  pleased  when  Mr.  Gaynor, 
after  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  banquet- 
room  without  being  noticed,  left  the  place 
with  the  speech  of  the  evening  undelivered 
—  but  the  Mayor  of  New  York  has  been 
received  with  proper  attention  ever  since. 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  exceed 
the  grace  and  appropriateness  of  his  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions  when  he  chooses 
to  be  nice,  nor  the  perfection  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  he  shows  distinguished  visitors 
to  the  city.  No  mayor  has  ever  given  such 
a  dinner  as  that  with  which,  out  of  his 
private  purse,  the  Mayor  honored  Prince 
Tsai  Tao. 

One  must  go  home  with  a  man  to  know 
him.  Leave  the  City  Hall  with  this  silent— 
and,  as  they  call  him,  cynical — mayor,  and 
go  with  him  on  that  three-mile  walk  to  Pros- 
pect Park  which  he  takes  twice  a  day. 
Observe  his  humanity  expand  as  he  foots  it 
homeward  with  the  crowds.  See  it  come 
to  blossom  in  the  warmth  of  affection  that 
waits  for  him  at  the  end  of  that  journey. 
Then  sit  with  him  an  evening  in  his  study, 
below  the  well-ordered  ranks  of  sheepskin 
and  morocco,  while  the  friendly  smoke 
wreaths  the  two  big  globes,  and  the  talk 
ranges  among  problems  historical  and 
philosophical: 

A  bold  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  modern 
Europe;    an    illuminating  remark  on   the 


basis  of  law;  an  excursus  on  the  Latin 
legal  temperament;  an  argument  on  the 
justice  of  the  French  separation  law;  the 
condition  of  England;  the  personality  of 
Lloyd-George;  Darwinism  and  its  exposi- 
tion centuries  ago  by  Origen  and  Athanasius; 
Petrarch  and  Cicero,  and  the  Socialism  of 
the  Man  of  Nazareth;  Socialists  are  an 
honest  folk  —  how  foolish  of  us  to  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  meet  and  make  speeches! 
Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball;  the  code  of 
Justinian;  Isaiah,  and  the  history  of  Israel. 
What  do  we  mean  by  "  the  people"  ?  Only 
the  demagogue  means  the  man  with  the 
patch  on  his  trousers.  Crime  —  is  it  all 
the  result  of  physical  cause  ?  Is  the  criminal 
merely  an  invalid?  Perhaps,  but  often  an 
incurable  one.  What  is  civilization,  any- 
way, and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Is  it 
ahead  of  us  or  behind?  What  is  progress? 
Does  history  advance  or  move  in  circles  and 
fulfil  itself  in  returning  to  its  beginning? 
What  is  to  happen  in  the  approaching 
climax  when  West  is  full  face  to  face  with 
East?  Are  the  Orientals  our  inferiors? 
All  that  we  have  we  got  from  the  East  — 
the  very  language  of  physics,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  is  Oriental;  not  a  woman  in 
Europe  three  hundred  years  ago  possessed 
an  undergarment;  culture  and  social  order 
were  venerable  in  the  East  when  our  an- 
cestors were  dancing  naked  in  the  woods; 
Jesus  was  an  Asiatic,  and  it  isn't  the  Chris- 
tian* invaders  of  China  and  India  who  are 
the  most  Christ-like.  The  world  is  a 
strange  and  wonderful  place,  history  is 
palpitant  with  excitement,  to  live  is  a 
romantic  and  wonderful  thing,  to  think 
an  exercise  than  which  the  archangels  can 
have  no  occupation  nobler  or  more  joyous. 

You  are  made  to  feel  that  this  martinet 
of  a  mayor  is,  in  his  study-slippers,  some* 
thing  of  a  -poet,  a  man  who  meditates  on  the 
Big  Things.  But  do  not  imagine  him  a 
rhapsodist.  There  is  plenty  thought  and 
said,  under  the  study-lamp,  of  such  things 
as  trusts  and  railroad  rates. 

Perhaps  I  can  quote  directly  regarding 
his  views  on  these  subjects.  I  fancy  that 
they  will  interest  the  country.  They  are 
pretty  vigorous  views: 

"A  government  which,  through  legal  favorit- 
ism, allows  a  few  to  aggrandize  themselves  out 
of  the  toil  of  the  many  has  no  right  to  exist. 
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"We  talk  about  prosperity.  Prosperity 
doesn't  consist  in  the  total  of  a  country's  pro- 
duction so  much  as  in  the  justice  of  the  division. 
Very  well.  The  most  sacred  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  the  negative  one  of  taking  care  to  do 
nothing  to  make  possible  an  unjust  distribution. 
Has  it  any  further  duty?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
government  to  enact  beneficent,  positive  legis- 
lation ? 

"If  those  who  are  now  clamoring  in  this 
country  for  laws  to  regulate  trade  and  the  use 
of  capital  in  commerce  would  read  the  history 
of  such  laws  in  England  (not  to  mention  those 
of  the  other  European  countries)  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  repeal 
of  all  such  laws  by  the  great  economic  movement 
led  by  Cobden  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
their  voices  might  be  stilled.  We  may  soon 
wake  in  this  country  to  a  full  realization  that 
our  commercial  and  industrial  evils,  whatever 
they  may  be,  great  or  small,  have  their  origin 
in  laws  which  we  have  passed  instead  of  in  any 
failure  to  pass  laws.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  every  and  any  ill  can  be  cured  by  passing 
a  statute.    No  greater  fallacy  ever  existed. 

"You  remember,  don't  you,  the  penal  statute 
against  'forestalled  and  'regraters'  and  '  en- 
grossers.' Goods  had  to  be  bought  and  sold 
in  established  markets.  A  man  who  bought 
goods  before  they  had  reached  the  market  was 
a  'forestaller.'  A  man  who  bought  in  the 
market  and  sold  at  the  same  place  at  a  higher 
price  was  a  'regrater.'  One  who  stored  up 
food  and  held  it  to  sell  at  a  profit  was  an  '  en- 
grosser.'   All  these  men  were  made  criminals. 

"But  the  laws  were  wholly  futile.  They 
could  not  change  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
By  hampering  it,  however,  and  subjecting  mer- 
chants to  constant  penal  danger  and  extra 
expenses,  they  did  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
was  intended;  they  lessened  production,  caused 
an  imperfect  distribution,  made  prices  unstable, 
and  even  brought  on  famine.  The  legislature 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  regulate  the  seasons. 
In  the  words  of  Macaulay,  'In  spite  of  the 
legislature  the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun 
was  in  Capricorn  and  the  flowers  would  bloom 
when  he  was  in  Cancer.'  But,  owing  to  the 
teachings  of  Adam  Smith  and  under  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  Burke,  many  of  these  laws 
were  repealed  in  1772.  Four  years  later  Adam 
Smith  published  his  great  economic  work, 
'The  Wealth  of  Nations.'  I  never  read  a  line 
of  this  incomparable  man  without  mentally 
saying  of  him  what  our  Emerson  has  so  finely 
said  of  Shakespeare  —  'He  was  a  wonder; 
he  struck  twelve  every  time.' 

"Then,  though  the  silly  statutes  were  re- 
pealed, the  courts  undertook  to  keep  them  in 


force  as  common  law.  Of  course  courts  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  world's  history. 
But  decisions  of  courts  have  never  thwarted  the 
moral  sense  nor  the  enlightened  purpose  of  a 
people  —  never.  And  finally,  in  1846,  in 
response  to  the  great  economic  movement  led 
by  Cobden,  Parliament  at  one  stroke  did  away 
with  all  such  interferences  with  trade,  whether 
by  statutes  or  by  common  law,  and  English 
commerce  was  left  to  the  government  of  natural 
laws  alone. 

"History  teaches  beyond  a  doubt  that  to 
govern  least  is  to  govern  best. 

"If  trusts  are  injurious,  the  only  legislation 
needed  to  prevent  them  is  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lation which  enables  them  to  form." 

Unusual  as  such  views  may  seem,  they 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  Mr.  Gaynor's 
system  of  political  faith.  He  is  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrat,  I  suppose.  He  believes 
in  individual  freedom,  in  as  little  law  as 
possible,  and  in  the  swift,  exact,  and  lawful 
enforcement  of  it.  He  has  striking  ideas 
(which  I  hesitate  to  set  down,  because  it 
isn't  fair  merely  to  state  them  baldly  with- 
out explanation)  regarding  constitutions. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
regarding  constitutions.  We  speak  of  our  own 
as  a  written,  and  the  British  as  an  unwritten 
constitution.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Constitution  is  in  writing:  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  etc.  Macaulay 
said  of  it  that  though  constantly  changing  there 
never  was  an  instant  of  time  when  the  chief 
part  of  it  was  not  old.  That  is  an  ideal  con- 
stitution. Lincoln  said  that  no  constitution 
should  outlive  a  generation.  Most  of  our 
states  have  constitutions  which  provide  auto- 
matically for  their  own  death  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  years." 

On  one  subject  of  immense  current 
interest,  Judge  Gaynor  was  thinking  and 
speaking  ten  years  ago  —  railroad  rates. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  that 
favoritism  in  freight  rates  was  the  greatest 
crime  of  the  day.  He  holds  that  railroads 
are  public  highways  and  not  private  roads, 
and  that  the  companies  who  "own"  them 
are  merely  trustees  for  the  public.  Passes 
and  rebates  didn't  have  to  be  made  illegal 
by  statute  —  they  were  always  so. 

Judge  Gaynor  was  one  of  the  first  to 
expose  and  denounce  the  various  schemes 
and  devices  by  means  of  which  the  rail- 
roads evade  the  law  —  *ir.  Sate*.  \SS^  ^s>r. 
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side-track,  the  private-car  lease,  the  mid- 
night tariff,  the  inside  corporation. 

"Some  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
government  should  take  the  railroads  and  run 
them  in  order  to  end  the  abuse,  the  same  as 
Bismarck  had  to  do  in  Germany.  It  is  very 
certain  that  if  the  abuse  can  be  ended  in  no 
other  way  the  people  will  compel  government 
to  take  the  roads.  They  do  not  intend  that 
their  legislatures  shall  be  corrupted  and  their 
government  controlled  by  those  who  control 
the  railroads.  This  country  and  government 
of  ours  are  great  enough  to  do  anything.  There 
is  nothing  radical  or  startling  about  government 
owning  and  running  railroads,  when  one-half 
or  more  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  are  owned 
and  operated  by  government. 

"For  my  part  I  would  rather  not  see  govern- 
ment do  it.  Private  enterprise  is  too  valuable 
to  be  eliminated  from  railroad  building  and 
management  if  it  can  be  avoided.  My  own 
view,  which  I  express  with  diffidence,  is  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  government  to  appoint 
the  general  freight  agent  of  every  railroad, 
for  he  could  stop  all  rate  favoritism  at  once.  It 
would  not  be  his  office  to  fix  the  schedules  of 
rates,  but  only  to  see  that  every  one  paid  the 
schedule-rate,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
summary  dismissal  by  him  of  any  local  agent 
who  gave  a  false  rate,  and  his  criminal  prosecu- 
tion by  government,  would  soon  destroy  the 
evil. 

"But,  at  any  rate,  and  in  some  way  or  other, 
this  wrong  will  be  righted.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  people  is  awakened  and  we  may  trust  the 
result.  I  am  no  enemy  of  honestly  acquired 
wealth,  but  I  have  been  the  life-long  enemy  of 
moral  wrong.  Neither  do  the  people  hate  the 
rich;  they    hate    only    injustice.    Even    the 


French,  when  they  undertook  to  right  things, 
tore  down  the  Bastile,  but  did  not  touch  the 
Bank  of  France." 

New  York  has  a  mayor  whom  the  first 
few  months  of  his  term  have  erected  into 
a  national  figure.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
eyes  of  expectant  people  everywhere  are 
beginning  to  turn  to  him.  No  personality 
on  the  horizon  is  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  grave  little  man  who  quotes  Latin  in  a 
sad  voice,  while  he  holds  in  abashed  sub- 
mission the  powerful  corruptists  cf  a  great 
city.  The  contempt  in  which  this  man 
holds  the  hitherto  irresistible  syndicates  of 
greed  and  violence,  and  the  quiet  ease  with 
which  he  defies  them,  are  a  new  spectacle  in 
America.  His  originality,  his  independence, 
restrained  by  a  quiet  humor  and  a  sound 
common  sense,  which  he  brought  from  the 
farm,  mark  him,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  a  national  favorite. 

It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  a  people 
fond  of  wise  sayings  should  take  a  fancy 
to  the  man  who  made  Epictetus  famous 
among  the  men  on  the  street;  if  a  people 
who  were  thinking  a  good  deal  about  high 
prices  and  waste  should  inquire  about  the 
mayor  who  is  saving  New  York  millions 
of  dollars;  if  the  hero  who  tamed  the  Flat- 
bush  toughs,  smashed  the  Brooklyn  ring, 
jailed  the  Coney  Island  boss,  and  chained 
the  Tammany  tiger  should  one  day  be 
invited  to  try  his  hand  on  the  colossal 
forces  of  greed  which  thus  far  have  defied 
restraint  by  the  hand  of  the  National 
Government. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  BIGGER  DOLLAR 

HOW  COOPERATION  HOLDS  DOWN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  — AN  ENGLISH    MILL-TOWN 
COMPARED  WITH  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MILL-TOWN-THE  SORT  OF  "SOCIALISM"  THAT  PAYS 

BY 

ZACH  McGHEE 


DURING  a  recent  visit  to  England 
I  observed  this  striking  contrast: 
in  America  the  seller  dominates 
business,  so  that  the  effort  is  always  to 
increase  prices;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 


buyer  is  the  dominating  factor,  and  the 
tendency  is  always  to  lower  prices. 

Go  with  me  along  a  magnificent  macadam 
road  into  the  little  town  of  Burnley,  set 
snugly  up  among  the  green  hills  of  Lan- 
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cashire.  It  is  picturesque  and  old,  English 
to  the  core,  but  not  the  sleepy  little 
town  that  we  have  been  taught  to  think 
that  an  English  village  is;  Burnley  is 
accounted  scarcely  more  than  a  village, 
although  a  hundred  thousand  people  live 
there.  Except  for  the  clatter  of  the  iron- 
rimmed  "clogs"  which  the  happy  children 
wear  on  their  feet,  there  is  little  noise.  And 
yet,  before  you  and  I  get  up  to  our  eight 
o'clock  breakfast  in  the  morning,  they  have 
made  half  a  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  — 
enough  for  a  dress  apiece  for  some  30,000 
women.  They  have  made  20,000,000  yards 
by  the  time  we  are  ready  for  dinner.  The 
streets  throb  with  life  and  energy,  though 
not  with  busde  or  hurry;  and  tall  towering 
chimneys  from  hundreds  of  throbbing  fac- 
tories offer  up  their  burnt  offerings  to  the 
Goddess  of  Industry. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  street-cars  which 
carry  the  busy  thousands.  The  service  is 
excellent;  everybody  has  a  seat  —  the  law 
so  requires;  the  fare  is  one  penny  (two 
cents) .  Our  landlady  pays  for  her  gas  fifty- 
four  cents  a  thousand  feet,  and  if  we  watch 
it  we  can  see  that  it  is  a  far  superior  gas  to 
that  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  I  pay  $1 
for  a  thousand  feet  The  electric  light  in 
our  room  costs  our  landlady  about  half 
what  it  costs  us  in  those  American  cities 
where  it  is  cheapest  Water  is  furnished  to 
every  household  at  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
porting it 

Our  landlady  charges  us  considerably 
less  for  board  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
pay  —  that  is,  if  she  charges  us  her  usual 
price  —  for  she  can  afford  it.  She  buys  14 
pounds  of  the  "best  American  flour"  for 
two  shillings  (49  cents);  in  America  she 
would  have  to  pay  70  cents  for  the  same 
flour.  She  buys  25  pounds  of  the  best  grade 
of  granulated  sugar  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
dollar;  if  she  lived  in  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
or  Idaho,  where  this  sugar  grows,  she  could 
get  no  more  than  from  14  to  16  pounds  of 
the  same  sugar  for  her*  dollar.  Her  rice 
costs  her  from  5  to  6  cents  a  pound;  in  the 
rice-fields  of  South  Carolina  she  would  pay 
10  cents  a  pound  for  it.  A  pound  package 
of  soda  costs  her  one  cent  In  America  it 
would  cost  her  five  cents. 

In  America  there  is  a  heavy  tax  on  each 
of  these  articles,  a  tax  which  does  not,  how- 


ever, go  to  the  support  of  the  Government 
but  to  the  "business  man"  —  that  is,  to  the 
man  who  sells.  In  England  they  are  look- 
ing out  for  the  interests  of  our  landlady, 
who  has  to  buy,  and  there  is  no  tax. 

Our  landlady  (along  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  in  Burnley)  buys  her 
goods  from  cooperative  stores,  which  are 
operated  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  buy  from  them.  The  "business  man" 
who  gets  the  profits  is  the  one  who  buys; 
the  one  who  sells  gets  a  salary.  What  is  true 
of  Burnley  is  true  of  practically  every  town 
and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom.  One 
cooperative  store  in  Edinburgh  last  year 
had  38,180  customers,  to  every  one  of  whom 
$1.08  out  of  $5  worth  purchased  (21.6  per 
cent.)  was  returned.  That  is  what  they 
call  a  successful  business.  Instead  of  one 
successful  "business  man"  or  a  small  group 
of  stockholders,  there  are  38,180  of  them. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  EVERYWHERE 

Likewise  in  this  and  practically  every 
British  town  the  consumer  (the  man  who 
buys)  is  the  "business  man"  who  owns  and 
operates  the  gas-works,  the  water-works, 
the  electric  lighting  plant,  the  street  railway 
system,  and  all  the  other  public  utilities, 
including  in  most  places  the  market  stalls, 
the  public  baths,  the  hospitals,  the  ceme- 
teries, and  in  some  cases  tenement-houses 
and  office-buildings.  In  Glasgow,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  can  live  in  a  dwelling  which 
he  rents  from  all  the  citizens  of  his  city;  he 
can  cook  meals  on  a  citizens-owned  stove 
with  citizens-made  gas,  make  his  tea  with 
citizens-furnished  water,  ride  to  his  business 
on  street  cars  owned  and  operated  by  all 
the  citizens,  use  a  citizens-owned  telephone; 
when  it  grows  dark  he  can  switch  on  a 
citizens-furnished  electric  light;  he  can  use 
the  citizen-operated  baths  —  tub,  shower, 
or  swimming  pool,  hot  or  cold,  with  every 
necessity  for  his  comfort  and  convenience, 
including  soap  and  towel  —  for  from  one  to 
six  cents;  he  can  hire  his  servants  through 
the  citizen-operated  servants'  bureau,  with 
no  charge  either  to  him  or  to  the  servant; 
his  children  may  use  the  public  playgrounds 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  gymnasium  appli- 
ances; he  himself  may  play  on  the  public  golf- 
links;  he  and  his  children  may  attend,  free, 
the  'Saturday  afternoon  music  concerts  — 
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outdoors  in  summer,  in  a  warm,  comfortable 
hall  in  winter;  they  can  visit  at  any  time, 
free,  the  public  art  collections;  he  can  buy 
his  goods  from  the  citizens-owned  markets; 
if  he  wishes  to  give  an  entertainment  to  his 
friends,  he  can  use  at  a  small  cost  the 
citizens-owned  public  halls;  he  can  even 
grow  oats  or  turnips  in  the  public  gardens, 
and  go  fishing  in  the  citizens'  special  fishing 
preserves  in  the  beautiful  Loch  Katrine. 
If  he  is  a  working-man  and  a  widower,  say, 
with  young  children,  he  can  live  in  neat  and 
comfortable  lodgings,  owned  and  kept  by 
the  citizens,  with  a  nurse  paid  by  the  citizens 
to  take  care  of  his  children;  when  he  gets 
sick  he  can  go  to  the  public  hospital  owned 
by  all  the  citizens  (even  to  a  hospital  for 
inebriates  if  that  be  his  malady);  and 
when  he  finally  comes  to  die  he  may  be 
buried  in  the  citizens'  cemetery — a  cemetery 
not  for  paupers,  but  for  the  first  citizens  of 
the  city.  And  all  of  these  he  gets  at  actual 
cost,  without  paying  one  penny  of  profit  to 
the  seller,  the  "business  man"  in  our  sense. 
And  there  is  not  one  penny  or  one  particle 
of  charity  in  it  all.  No  philanthropist 
has  provided  any  of  these  benefits,  but 
he  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  have 
established  them.  He  is  not  even  taxed 
for  most  of  the  benefits,  for  they  support 
themselves. 

"Why,  in  America  this  would  be  called 
Socialism,"  I  said  one  day  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  a  Socialist,  and  I  waited 
with  interest  to  see  how  he  was  going  to 
explain.  Strangely  enough,  he  did  not 
explain  at  all;  he  calmly  puffed  his  cigar 
and  observed,  "Well,  I  can't  just  see  what 
difference  it  makes  what  you  call  it.  You 
can  see  that  it  is  a  success." 

While  this  particular  man  was  not  fright- 
ened, the  word  "Socialism"  is  a  bugaboo 
in  England  just  as  it  is  here.  It  is  the 
word  that  frightens  people,  not  the 
thing  itself,  for  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  a  man  of  any  political  party  or 
economic  faith  who  opposes  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  public 
utilities.  Moreover,  all  the  telegraph  lines 
in  Great  Britain  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Government  at  cost;  when  the  present 
:hise  of  the  telephone  company  expires 


in  191 1,  the  Government  (it  has  already 
been  agreed)  will  take  over  all  telephone 
lines;  and  there  is  more  or  less  general 
belief  that  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads 
will  soon  follow. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  going 
on  in  England;  and  I  have  told  only  a  part 
It  is  not  involved  in  the  present  political 
agitation,  nor  was  it  an  issue  in  the  recent 
election  —  for  all  political  parties  have  en- 
couraged it.  It  is  not  a  political  revolution 
but  an  economic  evolution  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  not  all  the  lords  in  creation  can 
stop  or  stay  it.  It  is  not  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  has 
"Socialistic  tendencies,"  but  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  apart 
from  politics  and  almost  wholly  independent 
of  it,  there  has  already  grown  up  a  condition 
which  the  Socialists  in  no  other  country 
have  even  hoped  to  attain  in  this  generation. 

COOPERATION  BETTER  THAN  CHARITY 

Cycling  one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Birming- 
ham, I  came  suddenly  into  a  new  and 
beautiful  village.  Artistic  cottages  of  four, 
six,  and  eight  rooms,  each  surrounded  by 
a  carpet  of  green  grass  speckled  over  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  lined  the  clean, 
paved  streets,  along  which  also  ran  rows  of 
ornamental  shade  trees.  An  attractive 
schoolhouse  and  a  public  hall,  several 
beautiful  churches,  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren, pleasure  grounds  for  all,  were  there. 
The  village  was  not  finished.  New  houses 
were  being  built,  new  streets  opened  and 
paved,  new  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers 
set  out  here  and  there.  Tradesmen,  clerks, 
factory  operatives,  professional  men,  and 
others  had  left  the  crowded,  noisy,  smoke- 
begrimed  streets  of  Birmingham  and  come 
out  into  the  pure  wholesome  air  of  the 
country.  Some  enterprising  real-estate  com- 
pany or  some  wealthy  capitalist  is  doing  a 
good  business,  I  thought;  or  else  some 
philanthropist  is  doing  a  great  charity  work 
among  his  fellowmen. 

Not  at  all.  It  was  a  co5perative  society, 
and  every  cent  of  what  we  would  term 
"profit"  was  considered  a  loss  and  turned 
back  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  paid 
rent  in  excess  of  its  actual  cost. 

"Who  furnishes  the  capital  for  this  enter- 
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prise  ?"  I  asked  the  bright  young  clerk 
who  was  showing  me  around. 

" Capital!  Why,  it  doesn't  take  any 
capital,  you  know,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Every  member  of  our  society  pays  his  instal- 
ments of  ten  shillings,  $2.45  a  month.  With 
200  members  we  get  $490  a  month,  or 
$5,880  a  year.  We  pay  $490  a  year  ground- 
rent,  and  with  $4,410  we  can  build  two 
eight-room  houses  such  as  you  see.  In 
one  year  after  we  started  we  were  able  to 
build  two.  Wc  rented  those,  and  in  a  short 
time  with  the  rent  money  and  the  instal- 
ments we  had  enough  to  build  others;  and 
so  on." 

Very  simple;  and  you  see  how  they  elim- 
inate not  only  the  capitalist  but  the  philan- 
thropist, which  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  this  whole  economic  trend  in  England. 
It  is  not  the  "uplift"  but  the  uprise. 

CONSUMER  GETS  GAS  AT  COST 

Here  is  where  we  must  consider  closely 
the  peculiar  viewpoint.  In  our  country,  a 
gas  plant,  say,  which  makes  profits  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  is  considered 
a  financial  success.  That  is  our  viewpoint, 
but  it  is  not  the  English  viewpoint  There 
such  a  business  is  a  "failure";  it  loses 
money,  they  say  —  for  the  user  of  gas.  They 
act  on  this  principle  in  the  management 
of  their  public  utilities  as  well  as  in  their 
cooperative  concerns.  The  moment  a  gas 
plant  makes  what  we  term  a  "profit,"  they 
cut  down  the  price  of  the  gas  to  eliminate 
what  they  term  a  "loss:"  and  thus  the 
enterprise  "  succeeds  in  that  it  seems  to  fail." 
The  only  town  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain  where  the  gas  is  sold  for  as  much  as 
75  cents  a  thousand  feet  is  Edinburgh. 
The  price  in  Glasgow  has  recendy  been 
reduced  to  forty-eight  cents.  Generally 
throughout  the  country  it  ranges  from 
forty-eight  to  sixty  cents. 

Similarly,  the  waterworks  have  been 
successful,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
who  uses  water;  the  street  railway  success- 
ful, from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who 
rides  on  the  cars;  the  electric  plant,  the 
markets,  tenement  houses,  public  baths, 
cemeteries,  and  other  municipal  enter- 
prises (as  well  as  the  codperative  concerns) — 
each  a  "business"  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  man  in  front  of  the  counter, 


an  active,  participating  party  to  every 
business  transaction,  who  in  England  has 
come  to  dominate  the  whole  country,  in 
business  as  well  as  in  government. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  street 
railway,  where  on  account  of  the  fixed 
values  of  coins  there  cannot  be  a  reduction 
or  increase  in  fares  in  exact  accordance  with 
expenses  so  as  to  have  no  profit  or  loss,  there 
is  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  "success"  or 
"failure"  in  terms  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  Most  of  the  street  railways  have 
necessarily  been  operated  at  a  "loss,"  in 
the  English  sense,  which  "loss"  is  made 
good  by  turning  the  net  receipts  into  the 
city  treasury,  where  they  operate  to  lower  the 
tax-rates.  Taking  the  city  of  Glasgow  as 
a  fair  example,  it  is  interesting  to  translate 
the  word  "success"  into  our  language. 
The  street-railway  management  of  that 
city  last  year  paid  interest  on  capital, 
$316,745;  sinking  fund,  $350,615;  income 
tax  to  the  National  Government,  $52,220; 
put  aside  for  general  reserve  fund, 
$81,375;  and  then  turned  into  the  city 
treasury  $250,000. 

LOW  STREET-CAR  RATE 

And  this  remarkable  "profit"  or  "loss," 
according  to  the  viewpoint,  was  made  with 
fares  less  than  one  cent  a  mile,  the  average 
fare  paid  by  all  the  passengers  being  1.82 
cents  a  ride.  This  is  about  the  standard 
fare  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  street-railway  management  in  Bir- 
mingham turned  something  like  $200,000 
of  "loss"  into  the  city  treasury;  the  manage- 
ment in  Manchester,  $250,000;  and  so  on, 
in  varying  amounts,  in  practically  every 
town  and  city. 

But  remember  that  if  it  were  only  practic- 
able, there  would  not  be  a  penny  to  turn  into 
the  city  treasury.  The  rigidity  of  the  coin- 
age is  alone  responsible  for  the  cumbersome, 
expensive,  and  inconvenient  necessity  of 
collecting  from  the  public  more  money  than 
is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  cars,  only 
to  have  to  return  it  in  another  cumbersome 
and  roundabout  way. 

If  you  tell  these  people  —  and  I  refer,  of 
course,  always  to  the  dominant  element  — 
that  they  are  Socialists  (barring  a  few 
of  the  more  intelU^et^^A^^^^^^^ 
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like  my  chamber  of  commerce  friend),  they 
will  be  highly  insulted.  Like  most  of  us 
in  America,  they  have  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  a  Socialist  is,  but  they  know  that  he 
is  some  sort  of  a  "disturbing  element," 
beyond  the  pale,  and  altogether  unfashion- 
able and  disgraceful.  So  they  are  not  it. 
If  then,  waiving  the  ugly  word,  you  suggest 
that  their  course  discourages  capital  and 
tends  to  industrial  stagnation,  they  will 
stare  at  you  and  ask  what  you  expect  them 
to  do.  "Why,  do  as  we  do,"  you  reply. 
"  Leave  these  enterprises  to  private  capital. 
Money,  then,  having  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  return,  will  come  in  and  you  will 
be  prosperous." 

"What  is  prosperity?"  they  ask  you. 

Then  you  produce  your  figures  of  greater 
national  wealth  and  higher  wealth  per 
capita,  only  to  be  met  by  another  blank 
stare.  Somehow  your  figures  do  not  make 
any  great  impression  on  them;  for,  to  feel 
wealthy,  they  say,  they  must  have  the  money 
in  their  own  pockets,  not  in  their  neighbor's. 
They  seem,  moreover,  stubbornly  and  stu- 
pidly unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  have  a  few  millionaires  in  the  com- 
munity.   They  ask  you: 

"How  much  do  you  pay  in  America  to 
ride  on  a  street-car?  What  does  your  gas 
cost  you  ?  Your  water,  electricity,  telegraph 
messages,  telephone?  Do  you  get  back 
anything  on  your  grocery  bills?  What  do 
you  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothes?" 

Now  I  have  not  undertaken  to  say  that 
the  British  people  as  a  whole  are  better  off 
than  the  American  people:  I  am  only  show- 
ing some  ways  in  which  we  may  learn  from 
them.     Let  us  first  consider  this: 

SOME    BRITISH    HANDICAPS 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  a  population  of  411  to  a 
square-mile;  England  alone  has  a  popula- 
tion of  557  to  a  square-mile:  the  United 
States,  not  counting  Alaska  or  any  of  the 
dependencies,  has  25.6  people  to  a  square- 
mile.  There  are  twenty-two  states  in  the 
Union  that  are  each  larger  than  England; 
Texas  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  large; 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Montana, 
each,  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Eng- 
land and  each  is  larger  than  the  whole 
**  %ited  Kingdom— Texas  being  considerably 


more  than  twice  as  big.  Considering  this 
great  advantage  that  we  have  over  the  people 
in  England,  together  with  our  vast  superior- 
ity in  productivity  of  soil,  in  timber,  in 
mineral  deposits,  water  power,  and  other 
natural  resources,  it  would  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  economic  conditions  (or  at  least  of  a  pro- 
digious superiority  of  theirs)  if  there  were 
not  greater  opportunities  in  this  country  and 
the  general  welfare  much  better.  And  yet  it 
is  true  that  it  costs  more  to  live  in  the  United 
States,  speaking  generally,  than  it  does  in 
England  —  costs  more  not  only  in  money 
but  in  labor.  While  wages  are  higher 
when  estimated  by  the  ratio  of  exchange, 
which  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  gold 
each  will  purchase,  if  we  estimate  the 
same  in  power  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  English  wages  are 
higher  than  ours. 

COSTS  LESS  TO  LIVE  IN  ENGLAND 

One  day  last  September,  in  a  workman's 
cottage  in  Burnley,  I  talked  with  two  women. 
One  kept  house  in  a  family  of  cotton  weavers 
in  Burnley,  and  the  other  kept  house  in  a 
similar  family  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a 
cotton  manufacturing  town  corresponding 
to  Burnley,  though  but  little  more  than  half 
the  size,  estimated  in  population.  Taking 
a  family  of  five  —  a  man,  his  wife,  one  girl 
of  twenty,  another  of  fourteen,  and  a  boy 
of  seventeen  —  in  Burnley,  living  in  such 
a  four-room  stone  cottage  as  the  one  in 
which  we  sat,  and  a  similar  family  of  five 
living  in  a  house  of  the  same  size  and  similar 
character  in  New  Bedford,  the  two  house- 
keepers gave  me  the  figures  of  wages  and  of 
living  expenses,  out  of  their  own  actual 
experiences.  In  each  case  all  of  the  family 
worked  as  weavers  in  the  cotton  mills, 
except  the  wife,  who  kept  house.  The  result 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 

WAGES    OF   WEAVERS,   AVERAGE   OF  GOOD 
NORMAL  WORKERS 

,  New 

Burnley     Bed}ofd 

Man             $  6.86  $  9.72 

Girl  of  twenty    ....  5.64  7.78 

Boy  of  seventeen     .     .     .  3.92  5.55 

Girl  of  fourteen.     ...  1.47  2.03 


Total  wages $i7*9       $25.08 
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COST    OF    LIVING,   ONE   WEEK,   FAMILY 

OF    FIVE 

Burnley 

New 
Bedford 

Rent,  four-room  cottage    . 

*  i-3S 

*  2.35 

Coal,  for  cooking  and  heat 

•77 

•77 

Gas  . 

.20 

•38 

Doctor  and  medicine 

■25 

•75 

Man's  suit,  for  one  year, 

portion       .... 

.20 

38 

Boy's  suit,  one  year,  por- 

tion        

.20 

38 

Girl  of  twenty,  dressing  a 

year,  portion    . 

•47 

.98 

Girl  of  fourteen,  dressing  a 

year,  portion  .     . 

.28 

.67 

Mother,   dressing  a  year, 

portion       .... 

24 

38 

Incidentals,       including 

men's  underwear,  bed- 

clothes,      table-linen, 

etc 

•74 

i-5o 

Flour,  twenty  pounds   . 

•74 

1. 00 

Yeast 

.08 

.  12 

Lard 

.04 

.07 

Milk,  seven  quarts 

•43 

49 

Eggs,  two  dozen  (average 

price)         .... 

59 

.60 

Sugar,  six  pounds 

•30 

•38 

Butter,  three  pounds 

.60 

1  05 

Tea  and  coffee  .... 

•24 

.40 

Potatoes,  twenty  pounds    . 

.20 

.50 

Meat    (Sunday,    Monday, 

Wednesday,      Friday, 

for  dinner.       Several 

days  cold,  for  supper) 

1.03 

1.50 

Desserts  (three  dinners  and 

suppers)     .... 

49 

1. 00 

Miscellaneous,   including 

vegetables 

.36 

1. 00 

Spending  money,  father 

.80 

2.00 

"    boy  of  17 

.60 

1. 00 

"    girl  of  20 

.60 

1. 00 

"    girl  of  14 

•25 

•5o 

Total 

$12.05 

$21.15 

Total  wages  .         ... 

$17.89 

$25.08 

Cost  of  Living  (actual) 

12.05 

21.15 

Balance,  or  margin 

$  5.84 

*  3  93 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  British  family  has 
$1.91  more  than  the  American  family. 

The  items  of  "Spending  money "  were 
put  down  as  the  usual  allowances  for  pocket- 
change  in  frugal  families.  Of  course  these 
would  be  subject  to  considerable  variations, 
but  each  of  die  two  women  knew  the  cir- 


cumstances and  habits  of  the  other's  family 
and  they  agreed  that  the  amounts  in  the  two 
countries  would  purchase  about  the  same 
things.  The  item  " incidentals' '  for  under- 
wear, table-linen,  and  so  forth  is  in  England 
a  regular  allowance,  a  percentage  of  the 
weekly  expenditures,  usually  the  amount 
returned  to  them  from  the  cooperative  store 
on  their  weekly  purchases.  The  "dressing" 
of  the  women  was  put  down  at  $25  a  year 
for  the  English  girl  of  twenty,  $15  for  the 
girl  of  fourteen,  and  $12  for  the  mother; 
$50,  $35,  and  $20,  for  the  American  women, 
respectively.  The  pro-rata  for  one  week  is 
given  in  the  above  table,  as  also  in  the  case 
of  the  men's  clothes. 

In  every  case  we  went  by  the  actual  pur- 
chases made  by  the  women  in  their  experi- 
ence, and  I  was  insistent  at  every  point  that 
the  goods  purchased  be  of  the  same  quality, 
and  that  the  "kind  of  living"  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  in  the  two  towns. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
the  results  were  arrived  at,  I  take  a  few 
extracts  from  my  note-book  detailing  the 
conversation : 

"The  man  must  have  one  new  suit  a 
year,"  all  agreed.  "This  costs,  say,  42 
shillings  ($10.39)." 

"That  same  suit  in  New  Bedford  costs 
my  husband  $20,"  said  the  American 
woman. 

"How  about  the  dressing  of  the  girls?" 
I  asked. 

"The  girl  of  twenty  here  will  require  5 
pounds  a  year.    That  is  $24.50." 

"Does  that  include  a  new  Easter  hat?" 
I  asked. 

"Hat,  dress,  ribbons,  shoes,  stockings, 
umbrella,  cloak  for  winter,  and  everything," 
said  the  English  woman.  "And  of  good 
quality,"  added  the  American  woman. 

"  Now,  how  much,"  I  asked,  "  must  a  girl 
in  New  Bedford  have  to  dress  exactly  as 
well  and  no  better  in  every  respect  ? 

"She  must  have  at  least  $50,"  replied  the 
New  Bedford  woman. 

And  so  we  took  the  whole  list,  discussing 
each  detail  before  putting  down  the  items. 

Of  course,  we  might  reasonably  expect, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  and  of  men, 
that  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  living  and  wages 
(though  taken  with  equal  care  and  regard 
for  accuracy)  under  different  circumstances 
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would  show  some  slight  variations  one  way 
or  the  other.  Wages  differ  so  widely  in  the 
different  sections  of  our  own  country.  A 
workman  for  exactly  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  work  may  get  $1  in  Mississippi, 
$2  in  Connecticut,  $2.50  in  Colorado, 
and  $3  in  California.  In  like  proportion, 
though  not  in  exact  proportion  perhaps,  is 
the  cost  of  living.  And  so,  speaking 
generally,  is  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
and  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  rates 
of  wages.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this 
is  so,  is  it  not  ?  Just  consider  that  with  our 
immeasurably  superior,  incalculably  more 
abundant  resources,  our  one-twentieth  of 
population  to  be  supported  on  an  acre,  and 
our  freedom  from  the  grinding  system  of 
rack  rents,  absentee  landlordism,  and  the 
like,  no  one  is  able  to  figure  out  that  we 
have  one  iota  of  advantage  over  the  English- 
man when  it  comes  to  earning  a  living. 

THE  UNANSWERABLE  "WHY?" 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  not  in  every  eco- 
nomic respect  far  better  off  than  the  people 
of  England  ?  Why  does  it  cost  us  as  much  in 
labor  to  live  as  it  does  an  Englishman,  when 


it  ought  to  cost  us  very  much  less?  Why 
are  rents  in  our  cities  higher  than  in  British 
towns  even  of  larger  size,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  land  there  and  the  abundance 
of  it  here  ?  Why  are  we  forced  to  use  and 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  diluted  gas  when 
the  Englishman  is  not?  Why  do  we  have 
to  stand  up  and  swing  to  a  dirty  strap  in 
the  street-cars  when  the  Englishman  always 
has  a  seat?  Why  are  public-service  cor- 
porations allowed  to  exploit  practically  every 
municipality  in  our  land,  and  why  are  mo- 
nopolies allowed  to  corner  the  necessities 
of  life  and  hold  us  up  for  bounties,  when  the 
Englishman  is  free  from  these  depredations? 
Is  it  not,  at  least  in  large  part,  because 
the  dominant  English  "business"  idea  is 
to  apply  to  all  economies  —  public  utilities, 
trade  relations  with  one  another,  the  fiscal 
system  of  Government  —  the  principle  that 
the  man  who  buys,  the  consumer,  is  also 
a  "business  man,"  a  part  of  the  "business 
interests,"  and  a  factor  in  a  "business  man's 
government";  while  in  America  the  domi- 
nant idea,  however  much  we  may  seek  to 
believe  otherwise,  is  to  apply  the  opposite 
principle  —  that  the  consumer  is  a  "myth?" 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 

The  Experience  Which  Won  Third  Prize  in  the  Teachers'  Competition. 


WHEN  I  graduated  from  the  normal 
school  of  a  Western  state,  barely 
eighteen  years  old,  I  found  that 
the  getting  of  a  certificate  was  as  nothing 
to  the  getting  of  an  opportunity  to  use  it. 
Most  of  the  other  girls  in  my  class  came 
from  country  villages  where  they  had 
friends  or  relatives  on  the  local  school 
board  who  would  see  to  turning  out  those 
then  teaching,  or  else  they  had  "pull"  in  the 
city  —  railroad  "pull"  is  the  best,  but 
Masonic  will  do  very  well,  or  even  religious 
"pull"  if  you  happen  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  a 
Catholic.  Lacking  any  kind  of  "pull," 
I  spent  the  most  wretched  summer  of  my 
1:r*    hauntinp  the  rooms  of  the  teachers9 


agency  or  trudging  from  one  illiterate  man 
to  another,  begging  for  a  chance.  I  had 
never  been  on  a  train  alone  before,  certainly 
had  never  introduced  myself  to  strange  men, 
and  they  did  not  need  to  ask  if  I  had  ever 
had  any  experience.  My  credentials  from 
the  normal  school,  which  were  rather  good, 
were  scarcely  examined,  and  September 
found  me  desperate. 

Then,  one  Sunday  morning,  the  principal 
came  over  to  tell  me  of  a  place  for  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  recommend  a  substitute. 
"It's  rather  a  tough  school,  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said,  "and  a  substitute  always  has  a  hard 
time  anywhere."  But  I  went  on  the  after- 
noon train. 
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It  was  tough.  The  teacher,  a  man,  was 
down  with  typhoid  fever,  but  they  were 
going  to  hold  the  place  for  him  because  his 
wife's  father  was  clerk  of  the  board.  For  the 
same  reason  the  teacher,  though  very  incom- 
petent, had  kept  the  school  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  children  were  the  worst  taught 
and  least  disciplined  of  any  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  They  had  already  driven  out  two 
substitutes  —  one  stayed  three  days  and  the 
other  finished  out  that  week.  I  was  begin- 
ning the  second  week.  There  were  fifty 
children  and  eight  grades;  they  were  to  be 
taught  all  the  substantiate,  all  the  accom- 
plishments, and  all  the  frills  and  fads.  My 
programme  was  an  intricacy  to  make  your 
head  whirl,  and  the  longest  recitation  period 
was  fifteen  minutes.  There  should  have 
been  a  second  teacher,  but  that  would  have 
cut  down  the  salary  of  the  man.  Some  of 
these  facts  I  observed,  and  some  were  con- 
fided to  me  by  the  county  superintendent 
when  I  went  over  to  the  county-seat  to  file 
my  certificate.  He  intimated  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  such  a  school  in  his  terri- 
tory, but  said  that  he  was  helpless  before 
the  local  board,  which  had  full  power  to 
elect  a  teacher. 

Of  course,  lacking  experience,  I  tried  to 
make  those  children  behave  like  the  meek 
creatures  of  the  training-school,  and  re- 
quired that  they  learn  as  much.  I  didn't 
succeed  in  either.  The  worst  nightmares 
I  ever  have  are  those  in  which  I  dream  of 
that  week.  It  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I  still  dream  of  it.  Mercifully,  Friday 
brought  a  telegram:  "Elected  at  Blank. 
Start  Saturday  morning."  The  money  they 
paid  me  for  the  five  days  was  the  first  that  I 
had  ever  earned,  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in  it. 
If  worry  deserves  payment  I  had  fully  earned 
every  penny,  but  I  think  the  board  was 
presumably  paying  for  something  else. 

The  next  place  was  high  in  the  moun- 
tains. A  dusty  railroad  took  me,  by  the 
end  of  the  day,  to  a  little  mountain-town, 
but  the  school  was  twenty  miles  farther  on. 
There  was  no  stage,  and  no  one  met  me. 
However,  the  station-master  directed  me 
to  the  "hotel,"  and  later  sent  over  a  young 
man  who  undertook  to  drive  me  up  for  $10. 
I  didn't  have  it,  but  he  said  that  he  would 
wait.  We  started  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  a  crowd  to  see  us  off  and  to 


give  advice  to  the  driver,  who  had  never 
driven  over  the  road  before.  Some  of  the 
men  made  jocular  remarks  to  him  about 
the  school-ma'am,  who  all  the  while  did 
not  know  enough  to  be  frightened,  though 
her  mother  would  hardly  have  passed  a 
comfortable  Sunday  morning  if  she  had 
guessed  what  was  going  on.  I  was 
rather  startled,  though,  when  he  showed 
me  his  revolver  —  "just  in  case  we  meet 
any  drunk  Indians." 

But  we  did  not.  It  was  the  tamest,  most 
respectable  journey,  though  we  drove 
straight  up  the  side  of  a  rocky  canon  all 
day  long.  "You'll  be  snowed  in  for  three 
months  of  the  winter,"  he  informed  me. 
As  the  sun  set  we  came  to  an  Indian  reser- 
vation; he  had  mistaken  the  way.  The 
government  teacher,  a  white-haired  woman, 
redirected  us,  and  we  got  there  at  last. 
"There"  was  an  adobe  house,  whitewashed 
outside,  with  a  bare  yard,  and  corrals  in  the 
distance.  The  rooms  inside  were  only 
partitions,  for  there  was  no  ceiling  but  the 
roof,  to  which  the  dividing  walls  did  not 
reach,  and  in  the  room  assigned  me  I  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  in  the  other  end  of  the 
house.  Worst  of  all,  there  was  no  lock  on 
the  door. 

A  tired  woman  informed  me  that  she 
guessed  that  it  was  her  turn  to  board  me, 
but  she  didn't  want  me.  She  set  on  the 
table  before  us  —  for  the  driver  had  to 
remain  all  night  —  beans,  bacon,  soggy 
bread,  and  black  coffee.  The  diet  was  un- 
varied for  the  eight  months  that  I  remained, 
except  when  one  of  the  men  took  time  to  kill 
a  deer.  Though  it  was  a  cattle-ranch,  none 
of  the  cows  was  sufficiently  gentle  to  milk; 
the  steers  were  too  valuable  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  somehow  the  climate  and 
coyotes  combined  to  discourage  chickens. 
These  howling  brutes  prowled  around  us  all 
night,  but  I  had  sat  up  late  making  out  my 
programme  and  was  too  sleepy  to  do  more 
than  wonder  what  they  were. 

The  next  morning  my  driver-friend  — 
I  felt  as  though  he  were  my  only  friend  — 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  him  to  take  me  back. 
"I'll  do  it  for  nothing  if  you  think  you  can't 
stand  this,"  he  offered.  What!  Give  up 
my  precious  chance  at  experience?  I  did 
not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  second.  I 
would  have  fought  to  keep  that  school. 
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The  next  morning  I  inquired  about  laun- 
dry. "  There's  no  one  here  has  time  to  do  it. 
Maybe  some  of  the  Indian  women  will  wash 
it,  but  they  can't  iron;  you'll  have  to  do  that 
yourself."  I  knew  as  little  about  it  as  the 
Indian  women,  so  I  wore  scorched  shirt- 
waists the  rest  of  the  year.  I  was  handed 
a  tin  bucket  —  "Your  lunch."  It  con- 
sisted, then  as  ever,  of  beans,  bacon,  and 
soggy  bread,  but  no  coffee;  but  I  was  always 
hungry  enough  to  eat  it. 

I  started  out  early,  and  easily  found  the 
schoolhouse.  It  stood  alone  in  the  middle 
of  a  little  valley,  under  a  cottonwood,  very 
small  indeed  beneath  those  big  mountains. 
In  shape  it  was  but  a  shed  and  had  once 
served  as  a  blacksmith's  shop;  the  rain  beat 
in  through  the  cracks  and  the  snow  sifted 
in  through  the  roof.  There  was  a  big  stove, 
a  wash-stand  for  a  teacher's  desk,  children's 
desks  in  plenty,  and  books  and  apparatus 
fully  as  good  as  those  of  my  first  school  — 
for  the  eleven  children  in  the  seven  grades 
had  to  be  taught  everything  that  children 
anywhere  else  were  taught.  Again  I  made 
an  elaborate  programme,  and  they  got 
drawing,  cardboard  sloyd,  physiology,  four- 
part  singing  (I  can  barely  tell  one  tone 
from  another),  nature  study,  and  all  the 
rest. 

They  were  good  children,  and  maybe  they 
learned  something  —  attention  to  business 
despite  the  weather,  the  sinfulness  of  tardi- 
ness, and  i>erhaps  a  few  facts  that  they 
had  forgotten  long  ago.  One  of  the  trus- 
tees (who  wandered  over  to  ask  me,  in  order 
to  settle  a  bet,  if  Egypt  were  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe)  said  they  "done  fine."  But  I 
think  that  he  said  it  because  he  saw  how 
frightened  I  was  when  he  came  in.  I  should 
have  been  frightened  by  any  visitor,  but  that 
man,  the  lx>ss  of  the  district,  had  my  profes- 
sional future  in  his  hands.  I  was  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  the  drunken  Indians 
who  sometimes  rode  by  on  the  far  trail,  or 
even  of  the  rattlesnake  in  the  stove.  The 
rattler  had  made  a  beautiful  nest  for  him- 
self during  the  summer  months,  and  one 
day  he  grew  so  interested  in  a  lesson  in 
longitude  and  time  (or  was  it  stocks  and 
bonds?  why  in  time  were  they  studying 
either  of  them,  anyway?)  that  he  poked  his 
head  out  of  the  door  and  rattled  gently  at 
one  of  the  little  girls  who  sat  up  in  front. 


School  was  dismissed  until  the  boys  killed 
it,  and  no  one  but  the  teacher  was  much 
excited. 

We  varied  the  December  days  by  getting 
up  a  Christmas  programme;  and  then,  be- 
fore we  were  snowed  in,  I  went  down  to  the 
Institute,  heard  a  week  of  dreary  general 
talk,  and  acquired  a  few  more  fads  and 
methods.  In  those  days  I  taught  religiously 
what  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  teach,  and 
worried  myself  sick  for  fear  that  I  was  not 
doing  it  properly.  When  the  snow  came 
it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  I  could  not 
make  the  trip,  though  the  school  law  re- 
quired my  attendance,  for  there  was  no 
money  to  the  district's  account  and  would 
be  none  until  the  taxes  were  paid.  I  had 
received  no  salary  for  the  three  months, 
had  spent  all  the  money  I  had,  and  would 
not  write  home  for  more.  However,  cor- 
respondence with  the  county  superintendent, 
brought  a  temporary  transfer  of  $20  from  the 
fund  of  a  richer  district,  and  the  information 
that  the  bank  at  the  county-seat  would  dis- 
count my  warrants.  I  have  seldom  grudged 
the  loss  of  any  money  so  much  as  that  dis- 
count. I  had  earned  those  dollars  and  I 
needed  them,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  over  the  feeling  that  the  world  still  owes 
them  to  me. 

A  brief  visit  at  home  made  me  desperately 
homesick,  and  I  reckoned  the  very  num- 
ber of  seconds  until  school  should  be  out 
"for  good."  The  winter  dragged  and  the 
spring  was  rather  bad.  One  of  my  dis- 
tractions was  a  fad  of  the  superintendent 
that  I  had  learned  at  the  Institute  — 
mineralogy.  We  were  certainly  well  situ- 
ated for  it,  and  the  children  were  interested. 
Matters  soon  passed  from  my  hands  while 
the  boys  showed  me  how  to  pick  out  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  how  to  trail  a  bit  to  its  par- 
ent ledge;  and  finally  they  brought  in  a 
miner  who  had  camped  near  the  school- 
house,  and  we  watched  him  "horn"  out  the 
dust  from  the  crushed  rock.  I  was  teacher 
only  by  a  courtesy  title,  but  we  were  doing 
beautifully  until  one  of  the  trustees  found 
out  how  we  were  spending  the  school  hours. 
He  didn't  want  his  boy  to  get  the  gold- 
fever  and  never  be  worth  anything  again, 
he  said;  he  sent  his  children  to  school  to 
learn  something  useful.  So  we  went  back 
to  longitude  and  time. 
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Once  the  monotony  was  broken  by  a 
dance  in  a  newly-completed  store  some  fif- 
teen miles  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  We  drove  down  as  soon  after 
school  as  I  could  get  ready,  and  danced  on 
rough  pine-boards  till  the  sun  rose.  It  was 
very  novel  and  interesting,  especially  when 
two  of  the  men,  after  some  excited  talk, 
went  outside  and  shot  off  their  guns.  We 
found  out  afterward  that  it  was  a  joke, 
but  I  really  did  "dance  down  the  middle 
with  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  Magee." 

Two  other  teachers  were  present,  both 
beginners,  and  we  compared  notes.  They 
lived  in  more  civilized  communities  than 
mine,  had  more  pupils  and  better  equip- 
ment, and  soon  reduced  me  to  despair  over 
their  superior  results — for  I  did  not  know 
then  how  much  their  statements  should  be 
discounted.  One  of  them,  a  pretty  girl, 
went  out  a  good  deal  to  dances,  sociables, 
and  other  rural  gatherings;  the  country  girls 
became  rather  jealous  of  her.  The  trustees 
had  not  objected  until  the  report  got  about 
that  she  made  nothing  of  reaching  school 
half  an  hour  late  in  the  morning  after  a 
frolic  and  calmly  turning  back  the  clock. 
"But  I  don't  care,"  she  said.  "Pd  die 
if  I  didn't  do  something.  I  don't  see  how  you 
stand  it  And  I  always  play  the  organ  for 
them  when  a  minister  comes  through." 

The  other  girl  had  taken  her  position  with 
the  understanding  that  such  joys  were  not 
for  her,  and  she  was  present  at  this  dance 
as  a  looker-on  only  because  the  revelers  were 
going  to  use  her  schoolhouse  for  the  supper, 
and  she  had  to  "look  after  things."  They 
told  her:  "We  want  a  good  Christian  girl, 
who  will  serve  as  an  ideal  for  the  children." 
But  she  did  not  think  that  she  could  hold  the 
place  of  an  ideal  for  another  year,  because 
she  had  been  drawn  into  a  big  church  row. 
Also  she  had  acquired  the  habit  of  spending 
alternate  Saturdays  and  Sundays  at  her 
home  town,  which  was  not  far  off,  and  that 
was  considered  a  slur  upon  the  community 
in  which  she  taught.  Besides,  the  clerk  of 
the  board  had  a  cousin  who  would  graduate 
from  the  normal  school  in  June  and  was 
already  looking  for  a  position.  However, 
she  showed  us  her  schoolroom  with  great 
pride,  and  in  it  we  sat  down  to  a  lordly  sup- 
per of  cold  roast  beef,  fried  ham,  corned- 
beef  sandwiches,  pie,  cake,  and  enormous 


green  pickles.  When  the  sun  rose  we  drove 
back  up  the  hills  on  one  of  the  coldest  morn- 
ings I  have  ever  felt.  Fortunately  for  me, 
it  was  Saturday. 

The  news  of  how  much  the  others  were 
doing  made  me  dread  more  than  ever  the 
visit  of  inspection  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Of  course,  he  drove  up  at  an  un- 
expected hour,  so  late  that  I  had  given  him 
up  for  the  day  and  taken  the  children  out 
sketching,  an  exercise  recommended  by  my 
dancing  friend,  though  my  own  judgment 
was  against  it.  We  got  back  into  the  school- 
house  in  some  disorder,  and  he  put  the 
classes  through  a  perfunctory  examination. 
He  was  a  kindly  man  who  did  not  expect  too 
much;  the  children  did  fairly  well,  but  I  was 
fearful  that  they  had  not  distinguished  them- 
selves. He  stayed  all  night  at  the  house 
where  I  boarded,  and  told  me  when  we  parted 
in  the  morning  that  it  would  "soon  be  over/' 
Nice  man! 

I  had  thought  that  the  rest  of  the  session 
would  be  simply  a  matter  of  waiting,  but  the 
sameness  was  to  be  broken  in  an  unpleasant 
fashion.  It  happened  when  we  were  going 
to  Sunday-school  on  the  Indian  reservation, 
and  I  have  always  taken  it  as  very  unkind 
of  Providence.  I  was  riding  a  cow-pony, 
sitting  sidewise  on  a  man's  high-pummeled 
saddle.  A  sudden  thunder-storm  came  up, 
the  lightning  soon  had  my  broncho  bucking, 
and  I  went  off  backward.  They  picked  me 
up,  but  as  I  seemed  to  be  all  right  we  went 
on  to  Sunday-school.  Then  the  rest  drove 
home  while  I  stayed  for  dinner.  When  I 
tried  to  walk  I  found  I  could  not  even  stand; 
the  hip  was  sprained.  I  would  not  stay 
there  with  the  two  women;  vacation  was 
only  three  weeks  away;  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  lose  a  day  which  must  be  made  up  later. 
All  the  Indians  had  gone  to  a  mysterious 
feast,  and  there  was  no  one  to  drive  me  back 
even  if  there  had  been  any  vehicle.  I  rode 
back  on  the  same  horse,  and  the  good  beast 
walked  the  six  miles  through  a  pouring  rain. 
When  I  reached  the  house- fence  I  was 
obliged  to  dismount.  Then,  as  I  could  not 
climb  up  again,  I  clung  to  the  stirrup;  the 
horse  would  take  one  step  and  stop  until  I 
dragged  myself  forward,  and  we  continued 
the  process  for  the  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
house.  It  took  about  an  hour.  Naturally 
such  treatment  did  not  help  the  sprain,  and 
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the  next  day  I  could  scarcely  move.  No 
doctor  was  nearer  than  twenty  miles  —  and 
"he  would  charge  you  twenty  dollars,"  they 
told  me.  I  was  suffering  twenty  dollars' 
worth,  and  I  wanted  a  doctor,  but  spring 
is  a  busy  time  for  ranchers  and  no  one  offered 
to  go.  They  gave  me  some  liniment,  made 
me  a  crutch  from  a  broom,  and  next  morning 
one  of  the  boys  drove  me  to  school.  Vaca- 
tion began  in  three  weeks. 

When  I  limped  into  the  superintendent's 
office  with  my  reports,  on  my  way  home,  he 
took  time  to  sympathize  with  me. 

"Well,  you've  got  your  experience,"  he 
said. 

I  had.  Though  there  had  been  but  eleven 
pupils,  I  had  found  myself,  and  in  one  year 
I  had  qualified  as  an  enlightened  despot. 

"I  wonder  whom  I'll  get  there  next  year," 
he  added. 

I  assured  him  that  there  were  plenty  of 
Normal  graduates  who  would  be  delighted 
with  the  chance. 

The  older  children  grew  up  to  high- 
school  age,  the  families  moved  away,  and  the 
school  district  was  abolished;  but  until  the 
schoolhouse  was  carted  away  to  serve  once 
more  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  there  was  a 
succession  of  eager  maidens  glad  to  find 
experience  there. 

There  was  a  hiatus  of  four  years  between 
my  first  and  second  year  of  teaching,  ac- 
counted for  by  a  college  diploma.  The 
second  year  found  me  in  a  country  high- 
school.  The  securing  of  this  position  had 
not  been  quite  such  a  desperate  affair,  for 
the  university  helped  out;  and  that  first 
experience,  although  it  was  grade-work, 
counted;  but  many  of  my  classmates  had 
not  been  so  fortunate,  and  I  was  well  con- 
tent. It  was  a  good  high-school,  too,  a  union 
one  —  which  means  a  high-school  supported 
by  the  combination  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
country  grammar-school  districts;  it  was 
wealthy,  had  a  good  building  in  the  little 
county-seat,  and  gave  us  everything  for 
which  we  asked.  No  one  had  asked  for  a 
library  which  the  young  people  could  pos- 
sibly care  to  read,  we  took  no  magazines, 
and  our  pictures  consisted  of  a  large  por- 
trait of  Frances  Willard,  an  atrocious  en- 
graving of  Pharoah's  horses,  and  the  framed 
photographs  of  all  the  badly-dressed  gradu- 
ating classes  back  to  the  time  when  there 


had  been  but  one  candidate  for  a  diploma. 
In  the  matter  of  payment  the  board  was 
liberal,  and  our  warrants  arrived  with  a 
punctuality  and  consideration  which  I  have 
never  met  with  since  in  much  larger  institu- 
tions. We  appreciated  that.  On  the  first  pay- 
day I  went  down  at  ten  o'clock  sharp  to  the 
bank  which  cashed  the  warrants.  I  was 
a  little  ashamed  to  be  so  prompt,  but  I 
needed  the  money.  I  felt  better  when  I 
found  the  entire  faculty  of  eight,  including 
the  principal,  already  lined  up  and  waiting 
for  the  doors  to  open. 

All  these  things  considered,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  few  teachers  stayed  a 
second  year  and  almost  none  a  third.  The 
principal  and  one  other  teacher,  whose 
family  lived  in  the  town,  were  referred  to  as 
"  the  permanent  teachers."  There  revealed 
themselves  gradually  two  reasons  for  this 
state  of  things.  First  came  an  early  recog- 
nition of  the  deadliness  of  the  life  for  a  grown 
person  with  cultivated  tastes  and  social 
habits.  There  were  absolutely  no  nice 
people  in  the  place;  the  teachers  themselves 
were  not  congenial;  there  were  no  amuse- 
ments except  an  occasional  circus  (when 
the  circus  came  to  town,  school  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  faculty  led  the  way  into 
the  tent  unashamed);  and  no  social  life 
except  among  the  young  people  of  the  high 
school  who  met  together  and  played  games. 
There  were  fraternal  lodges,  too,  but  I  never 
investigated  those.  When  a  teacher  was 
not  partaking  of  the  immature  amusements 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  supposed  to  spend  the 
evening  correcting  papers  and  note-books  or 
reading  up  on  psychology.  Secondly,  one 
needed  to  walk  warily,  to  offend  no  pupil, 
and  to  please  every  individual  parent,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  come  a  request 
for  resignation.  One  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  school  was  put  out  at  the  end  of  the 
first  June.  She  had  tried  hard  to  please; 
had  taught  a  class  for  advanced  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Sunday-school  which  even  the 
minister  didn't  care  to  handle;  and  had 
worked  up  a  first-rate  orchestra  and  glee 
club  (for  all  of  which  she  received  no  pay), 
beside  doing  her  regular  work  most  credit- 
ably. But  she  had  a  somewhat  sarcastic 
manner  of  speech  which  had  once  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  son  of  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
she  had  unwisely  taken  pay  for  coaching 
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some  backward  pupils.  The  prominent 
citizen  informed  the  board  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  her  methods;  they  differed  from 
those  by  which  he  had  been  taught  some 
thirty  years  before.  The  principal  wanted 
to  save  her,  but  he  was  in  fear  for  his  own 
head  just  then  —  and  she  was  dropped  in  a 
humiliating  manner,  the  whole  community 
taking  part  in  the  open  discussion. 

However,  to  go  back  to  first  impressions 
—  I  found  gazing  at  me  on  the  opening 
morning  some  two  hundred  pupils,  about 
two-thirds  being  girls.  In  the  country,  as  in 
the  city,  the  boys  begin  to  drop  out  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  only  a  small  percentage 
enters  the  high  school.  As  a  new  teacher, 
I  shouldered  all  the  tasks  that  no  one  else 
wanted,  and  undertook  to  teach  several 
things  of  which  I  knew  very  little.  There 
were  eight  in  the  faculty,  and  we  gave  most 
of  the  courses  offered  in  the  big  city  high- 
schools —  four  years  in  the  languages  (an- 
cient and  modern),  drawing,  music,  debat- 
ing, gymnasium  work,  and  a  commercial 
course  which  was  most  popular  with  the 
boys.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  big  coun- 
try fellows  crowding  into  the  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping  classes,  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  learning  something  "practical." 
Therein  lies  the  reason  for  the  dropping-out 
of  the  boys.  The  girls  take  meekly  what 
we  tell  them  is  good  for  them,  but  the  boys 
rebel  unless  they  want  a  profession  or  have 
families  of  some  culture  back  of  them,  or 
perchance  have  a  craving  for  intellectual 
food.  The  others  see  dimly  that  we  are  not 
giving  them  what  they  want,  and  they  quit 
or  take  a  commercial  course.  They  do  not 
improve  matters  much  for  themselves;  with 
no  education,  few  climb  beyond  the  four 
or  six  or  eight  dollars  a  week  which  looked 
so  big  to  them  as  boys.  And  as  for  the 
commercial  training,  it  does  not  particularly 
fit  one  for  life  on  a  farm. 

As  for  myself,  I  taught  them  the  date  of 
Shakespeare's  death  and  how  to  write  a  let- 
ter. Most  of  them  were  very  poorly  prepared 
for  high-school  work.  They  could  not  read 
over  a  simple  story  and  repeat  the  gist  of 
it  in  their  own  words.  As  for  composition, 
a  primary  teacher  asked  me  one  day  what 
kind  of  work  I  was  giving  them;  and  when  I 
said  that  I  was  then  urging  them  to  begin 
a  sentence  with  a  capital  and  close  it  with  a 


period,  she  exclaimed:  "Why,  that's  ex- 
actly what  I'm  doing  with  mine!"  My 
pupils  had  not  learned  it  in  eight  years. 
Many  of  them  expressed  surprise  that  their 
written  work  was  corrected  and  returned, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of 
the  poor  spelling  so  frequently  complained 
of  was  due  to  a  previous  lack  of  correction. 
A  student  who  was  pretty  certain  that  his 
work  would  not  be  examined  became  care- 
less and  did  not  even  look  up  the  words  of 
which  he  was  not  sure.  Worst  of  all,  even 
so  early  as  the  first  year  of  high  school,  they 
took  no  intellectual  pleasure  in  the  work; 
it  was  all  a  task,  a  grind,  though  Heaven 
knows  we  tried  to  make  things  pleasant  for 
them. 

To  begin  with,  almost  every  one  was  put 
through  with  a  passing  grade.  This  was 
not  done  altogether  because  the  school  was 
small  and  the  enrolment  must  be  kept  up, 
nor  yet  because  influential  parents  were  dis- 
pleased when  their  offspring  failed;  but  we 
knew  that  a  student  who  fell  behind  was 
likel>  to  drop  out,  and  we  honestly  thought 
that  school  was  the  best  possible  place  for 
him.  Nowadays,  I  am  not  so  certain  about 
that,  though,  of  course,  one  learns  much  at 
school  besides  facts  from  books.  If  we  did 
not  prepare  pupils  for  life,  we  did  at  least 
claim  to  prepare  them  for  the  university, 
but  by  this  vicious  system  we  sent  to  the  col- 
leges students  entirely  unprepared  for  doing 
the  freshman  work. 

For  each  season  of  the  year  there  was  a 
peculiar  distraction,  and  when  there  was 
nothing  of  public  importance  we  served  as 
chaperones  for  the  school  parties.  It  was 
considered  an  evidence  of  "lack  of  interest" 
if  every  teacher  did  not  attend.  During  the 
winter  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  children 
to  dance  in  the  school  auditorium,  a  privi- 
lege hitherto  withheld.  The  faculty  and 
board  were  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  all  tried  to 
shove  the  responsibility  on  some  one  else, 
dreading  the  outcry  which  was  immediately 
raised  by  some  of  the  churches  and  the  older 
people.  It  was  a  burning  issue  for  several 
months,  but  the  young  people  wanted  it, 
and  the  young  people  got  it.  Indeed, 
though  we  were  much  distracted  by  the  fre- 
quency and  the  expense  of  class-parties, 
dancing  was  a  good  thing  for  them.  I  tried 
not  to  smile  when  "  Mr. "  Smith,  age  fourteen 
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and  reaching  to  my  shoulder,  asked  if 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz;  but 
surely  it  was  better  training  for  him  than 
chasing  "Miss"  Jones  to  pull  her  braids 
and  slip  ice  down  her  neck,  as  had  been 
done  at  the  old  game-playing  parties. 

All  during  the  spring  I  lived  in  mortal 
terror  of  the  university  examiner,  who  would 
decide  whether  my  work  was  sufficiently 
good  to  permit  students  from  my  classes  to 
enter  college  without  examination.  Four 
or  five  years  before  my  time,  the  work  of 
my  department  had  not  been  accredited; 
the  teacher  had  promptly  lost  her  place,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  securing  another.  So 
far  as  I  could  gather,  her  work  had  been  well 
up  to  the  standard,  and  the  adverse  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  because  the  cor- 
responding department  at  the  university  had 
conceived  the  notion  that  the  standard  might 
be  raised  by  emphasizing  the  idea  that  the 
subject  was  hard  and  needed  much  applica- 
tion. Only  three  schools  in  the  state  were 
spared,  and  the  slaughter  of  first-year 
teachers  is  still  a  memory. 

The  examiner  slipped  into  town  one  even- 
ing, but  I  heard  of  it,  and  that  night  was 


really  the  worst  that  I  ever  spent.  The  next 
morning  I  knew  how  people  feel  who  walk 
to  execution.  Of  course  the  best  students 
were  absent,  the  next  best  were  frightened, 
and  the  dunces  made  brilliant  recitations. 
At  any  rate,  he  said  that  we  would  "do," 
and  I  was  not  much  cast  down  by  the  criti- 
cisms which  accompanied  the  verdict. 

Do  you  ask,  "What  is  wrong  with  the 
country  school ?"  Answer:  The  course 
of  study  and  many  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. But  if  you  ask  what  to  put  in  their 
place,  I  cannot  even  suggest.  Perhaps  the 
present  inclination  toward  agricultural  high- 
schools,  with  domestic-science  courses  for 
the  girls,  may  help  if  it  does  not  turn  into 
a  fad.  It  is  " up  to"  the  teachers  (and  what 
you  are  to  do  about  them,  again  I  do  not 
know)  to  whom  the  parents  with  confidence 
hand  over  their  children.  Every  American 
parent  wants  his  children  educated  for  a 
station  higher  than  he  himself  occupies,  and 
he  readily  accepts  for  them  an  education 
which  he  knows  is  not  suited  to  their  present 
stage.  The  times  are  very  much  out  of 
joint;  but  I  make  my  living  by  them,  and 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  to  set  them  right. 


TOO  MANY  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

MR.  ABRAHAM    FLEXNER'S    REPORT  TO   THE    CARNEGIE   FOUNDATION  — THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    IN    DANGER    FROM    ILL-TRAINED   GRADUATES    OF    LOW-GRADE    COLLEGES 

BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


THE  Professor  of  Anatomy  was  ques- 
tioning the  first  and  second-year 
men  about  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
when  his  eye  fell  ujkhi  McAdams,  a  senior 
student,  perched  upon  the  topmost  row  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

"Doctor,"  the  Professor  called  out,  "if 
you  were  summoned  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  found  a  man  gasping  for  breath, 
with  a  rapid  pulse,  blue  in  the  face,  what 
would  you  do?" 

McAdams  took  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  Professor  became 
impatient 


"Well,  Doctor,"  he  insisted,  "what  is  the 
first  thing  that  you  would  do  in  an  emer- 
gency like  that?" 

McAdams's  puzzled  face  brightened  up. 
"I  would  call  you  in  consultation,"  he 
answered. 

The  joke  was  so  old  that  the  students 
groaned  in  chorus,  but  the  Professor's  face 
did  not  relax.  After  a  moment's  silence 
he  remarked,  seriously: 

"In  that  case  the  patient  would  prob- 
ably have  much  to  be  thankful  for!" 

But  when  McAdams's  first  great  emer- 
gency came,  the  Professor  was  not  within 
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reach.  The  young  man  had  graduated  during 
the  Spanish  War,  and  an  influential  friend 
had  secured  his  appointment  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  large  camps, 
and  his  predecessor  turned  over  to  him  about 
thirty  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Here,  again,  he 
did  not  know  the  answer.  So  many  of  the 
men  promptly  died  that  the  Department  made 
an  investigation,  and  the  young  surgeon 
was  immediately  retired  to  private  practice. 

McAdams  was  the  product  of  a  system 
of  commercialism  that  has  turned  loose  upon 
this  country  thousands  of  poorly  trained 
doctors  —  and  the  suffering  public  pays 
the  price.  There  were  several  rival  medical 
colleges  in  the  city  where  he  studied,  and  not 
one  of  them  dared  raised  the  entrance  or 
the  graduation  requirements  because  most 
of  its  sfudents  would  have  gone  at  once  to 
one  of  the  easier  schools.  But  how  is  the 
public  to  know,  with  McAdams's  diploma 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  he  was  a 
dunce  throughout  his  student  career? 

To  protect  a  gullible  public  from  such  ex- 
perimenters as  McAdams,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  teaching  so  high  that 
men  of  his  kind  cannot  graduate,  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Under  its 
direction  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  —  a  promi- 
nent educator  and  one  of  a  brilliant  family  — 
has  visited  every  medical  college  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  detailed 
report  is  the  first  complete  and  unpreju- 
diced array  of  facts  about  the  training  of 
physicians  that  has  yet  been  published, 
and  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  sweeping 
reformation  of  a  deplorable  system  —  or 
lack  of  it. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  —  so  says  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett  in  his  introduction  to 
Mr.  Flexner's  report  —  considers  every  col- 
lege a  public-service  corporation,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  public  is  entided  to  know  the 
facts  about  it.  The  last  twenty-five  years 
have  produced  an  enormous  overproduction 
of  uneducated  and  ill-trained  doctors,  owing 
to  the  multiplication  of  commercial  schools. 
"In  a  town  of  two  thousand  people,"  he 
says,  "one  will  find  in  most  of  our  states 
from  five  to  eight  physicians  where  two 
well-trained  men  could  do  the  work  effi- 
ciently, and  make  a  competent  livelihood." 


Worse  yet,  the  people  of  that  town  do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  Brown  was  trained  in 
a  school  like  this  (University  of  Michigan :) 
"Excellently  equipped  laboratories  are  pro- 
vided for  all  the  fundamental  branches;  the 
men  in  charge  are  productive  scientists  as  well 
as  competent  teachers.' ' 

or   in    one    like    this    (Maryland    Medical 
College:) 

"The  school  building  is  wretchedly  dirty. 
Its  so-called  laboratories  are  of  the  worst  exist- 
ing type;  ...  a  few  dirty  test-tubes  stand 
around  in  pans  and  old  cigar-boxes.  The  dis- 
secting-room is  foul.  This  description  com- 
pletely exhausts  its  teaching  facilities.  There 
is  no  museum  or  library  and  no  teaching  acces- 
sories of  any  sort  whatsoever." 

THE    MUSHROOM    GROWTH    OF    SCHOOLS 

In  the  early  days  the  young  physician 
learned  his  trade  by  means  of  an  apprentice- 
ship somewhat  like  that  of  a  plumber.  He 
"read  medicinc,,  in  the  office  of  a  physician 
(his  preceptor),  was  regularly  "quizzed" 
as  his  studies  progressed,  and  by  degrees 
accompanied  his  preceptor  in  his  rides  over 
the  country,  in  his  visits  to  his  patients. 
He  learned  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  surgeon 
mainly  by  watching  his  preceptor  and  col- 
lecting his  prescriptions.  When  the  pre- 
ceptor chanced  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  skill,  the  results  were  generally  good. 

Then,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  medical  college  appeared.  It 
began  well  —  as  a  university  department  — 
but  soon  fell  under  the  control  of  men  with 
low  ideals.  All  in  all,  this  country  has  pro- 
duced more  than  four  hundred  medical  col- 
leges —  in  Cincinnati  alone  there  have 
been  twenty  —  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  of  them  are  now  grinding  out  M.D.'s. 
There  are  also  eight  osteopathic  schools  and 
eleven  postgraduate  schools. 

The  wide  variation  among  these  schools 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  two  medical 
colleges  in  Baltimore.  The  summary  is 
made  up  from  Mr.  Flexner's  detailed  report: 

Entrance  Requirement 

Johns  Hopkins:  The  Bachelor's  degree. 
Atlantic  Medical:  Nominal. 

Attendance 
Hopkins:  297. 

Atlantic:  43.  "Of  twenty-one  graduates,  Class 
of  1908,  almost  all  had  failed  at  other 
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schools  or  before  the  regular  state   board 
before  entering." 

Teaching  Staff 

Hopkins:  112,  of  whom  twenty-three  arc 
professors.  All  laboratory  instructors 
give  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and 
research. 

Atlantic:  47,  of  whom  12  are  professors. 
Two  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
graduated  in  1908,  after  having  failed 
before  the  regular  state  board. 


an  ordinary  dissecting-room,  a  lecture- 
room  with  half  a  skeleton,  a  small  amount 
of  imperfect  physiological  apparatus,  with 
a  few  frogs,  and  a  few  cases  of  books, 

mostly  old  and  useless." 

Clinical  Facilities: 

Hopkins:  Practically  ideal  opportunities.  Hos- 
pital with  385  beds  —  under  complete  con- 
trol of  the  clinical  faculty.  Dispensary 
admirably  conducted. 

Atlantic:  A  small  hospital  several  miles  off. 


THE  ACTtWL  IMSTRIHrTlOX  OF  AMERICAN'  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 
Tin-  tlois  rrprctrnt  umiplcte  si  bonis;  tlu-  crosses  are  "half  M-hnol.s" 


Resources  /or  Maintenance 

Hopkins:  Fees,  $80,229;  budget,  $102,429,  not 
including  salaries  of  the  clinical  faculty, 
etc.  Hospital  endowments,  more  than 
$3,600,000. 

Atlantic:  Tecs,  $3,905  (estimated). 

laboratory  Fat  ilitics 

Hopkins:  In  every  respect  unexcelled. 

Atlantic:  "The  school  occupies  a  filthy  build- 
ing, in  which  arc  to  be  found  an  elemen- 
tary clinical  lalxwatory,  a  small  room 
assigned  to  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  his- 
tology (equipment  being  scant  and  dirty), 


The  basement  of  the  college  is  used  for  a 
disi>ensary. 

Mr.  Flcxncr's  report  shows  that  the  lax 
state  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  the 
existence  of  many  schools  like  the  Atlantic 
Medical  College.     For  instance: 

California  Medical  College  (Los  Angeles): 
"A  disgrace  to  the  state." 

Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (Atlanta):  u Nothing  more  disgraceful 
calling  itself  a  medical  school  can  be  found  any- 
where." 

Chicago:  "In  respect  to  medical  education, 
the  plague  spot  of  the  country." 
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Still  College  of  Osteopathy  (Des  Moines): 
Laboratory  facilities  "mainly  limited  to 
signs." 

Kansas  Medical  College  (Topeka):  "The 
dissecting-room  is  indescribably  filthy  .  .  . 
and  was  simultaneously  used  as  a  chicken 
yard." 

American  School  of  Osteopathy  (Kirksville, 
Mo.):  "The  ' professors'  in  charge  of  histology, 
pathology,  and  bacteriology  are  senior  students. 
.  .  .  The  school  is  a  business  in  which  the 
largest  possible  margin  of  profit  is  secured  by 


Knoxvilie  Medical  College  (colored):  "The 
school  occupies  a  floor  above  an  undertaker's 
establishment." 

In  one  postgraduate  school  a  youth  was 
observed  at  work  with  a  microscope;  he  was 
the  teacher  of  clinical  laboratory  technique, 
and  pro-tempore  a  lecturing  professor! 
The  following  conversation  took  place: 

"Are  you  a  doctor?" 

"No." 

"A  student  of  medicine?" 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOLS  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE 
Every  school  a  university  department;  and  every  group  of  states  provided  for 


its  owners.  The  teaching  furnished  is  of  the 
cheapest  possible  kind." 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons: "The  school  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
country." 

Brooklyn  Postgraduate  Medical  School:  "It 
deserved  no  charter  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
deserves  no  recognition  from  the  city  now." 

Pulte  Medical  College  (Cincinnati):  "Any- 
thing more  woe-begone  than  the  laboratories 
of  this  institution  would  be  difficult  to  imagine." 

Chattanooga  Medical  College:  "The  students 
see  no  post-mortems,  no  contagious  diseases, 
.  .  .  and  do  not  always  own  their  own  text- 
books.   They  use  quiz-compends  instead." 


"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"At  the  Jenner  Night  School." 

"In  what  year?" 

"The  first." 

ENTRANCE     STANDARDS     TOO     LOW 

Mr.  Flexner's  judgment  is  that  while 
America  has  physicians  as  good  as  the  best 
anywhere,  there  is  probably  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  which  there  is  so  fatal 
a  'distance  between  the  best,  the  average, 
and  the  worst.  Other  technical  schools, 
such  as  those  of  engineering  and  the  mechan- 
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ical  arts,  began  at  a  low  level,  like  the  med- 
ical schools,  but  the  requirements  of  our 
advancing  civilization  did  not  allow  them 
to  remain  there.  Our  people  have  appar- 
ently been  more  reckless  with  their  health 
and  lives  than  with  their  buildings,  their 
railroads,  and  their  mines. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  a  high 
standard  of  medical  teaching  grows  out  of 
the  low-standard  requirements  for  entrance. 
Of  the  155  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  only  sixteen  require  two 
or  more  years  of  college  work  before  admis- 
sion; about  ten  more  will  be  in  this  class 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  A 
second  class  of  schools  nominally  requires 
a  high-school  course  or  "its  equivalent." 
Mr.  Flexner's  definition  of  "equivalent," 
as  practised  by  the  deans  of  medical  colleges, 
is  this:  "A  device  that  concedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  standard  which  it  forthwith 
proceeds  to  evade." 

u  What  is  your  honest  opinion  of  your  own 
enrolment?"  was  asked  of  a  professor  in  a 
Philadelphia  school. 

"Well,  the  most  that  I  would  claim,"  he 
answered,  "  is  that  nobody  who  is  absolutely 
worthless  gets  in." 

A  third  class  —  most  numerous  in  the 
South  —  makes  some  pretense  of  requiring 
"the  equivalent"  of  a  high-school  educa- 
tion, but  almost  any  applicant  with  money 
to  pay  his  fees  can  get  through. 

The  organized  medical  profession  has 
accomplished  much  within  the  last  decade 
in  raising  the  standard  of  the  schools,  but 
the  only  effective  instrument  by  which  the 
reconstruction  of  medical  education  can  be 
brought  about  is  the  state  board  of  health. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done : 

(1)  It  may  refuse  to  allow  an  im- 
properly trained  man  to  practise  medicine 
within  its  borders  —  an  indirect  method 
of  discrediting  the  school  which  has  vouched 
for  him  by  conferring  its  M.D.  degree. 

(2)  The  board  should  go  further  than  this: 
It  should  |x>sitively  refuse  to  consider  the 
application  of  any  man  whose  medical  edu- 
cation was  received  under  conditions  that 
could  not  j>ossibly  have  prepared  him  for 
scientific  work.  No  medical  college  with 
such  a  stigma  placed  upon  it  could  long 
survive.  If  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  four- 
year  high-school  standard  for  entrance  be 


carried  out,  there  will  not  often  be  necessity 
for  the  board  to  take  drastic  action.  Before 
this  happy  state  of  affairs  can  come  about, 
however,  many  of  the  state  boards  of  health 
themselves  need  to  be  reorganized  and 
placed  on  a  different  basis. 

Generally  speaking,  it  now  requires  four 
years  for  a  school  to  turn  out  a  finished 
doctor.  The  first  two  years  are  devoted 
mainly  to  work  in  the  laboratories;  the 
last  two  to  clinical  work  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  obstetrics. 

Well-equipped  laboratories  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  first  two  years, 
and  every  laboratory  should  be  in  charge 
of  an  expert  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
his  subject,  without  being  dependent  upon 
his  practice  for  a  living.  This  gratifying 
condition  now  exists  in  a  very  small  part 
of  our  schools. 

The  contrast  in  the  equipment  of  the 
laboratories  in  different  institutions  is  typi- 
cal of  the  grade  of  instruction  provided. 
Cornell,  for  instance,  has  more  than  100 
complete  skeletons,  and  every  student  in 
anatomy  is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of 
bones.  Mr.  Flexner  found  some  medical 
colleges,  however,  which  did  not  have  one 
complete  skeleton  in  the  whole  institution*. 
He  reports  that  the  Mississippi  Medical 
College  did  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of 
apparatus  of  any  description  whatsoever. 
Bacteriology  was  represented  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Medical  College  mainly  by  several 
wire  baskets  of  dirty  test-tubes.  At  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Denver,  the  key  to  the  outfit  in  pathology 
and  bacteriology  was  found  with  difficulty, 
and  the  equipment  consisted  of  "an  empty 
demijohn  and  some  jugs." 

"What  do  you  give  your  teachers,"  was 
asked  of  the  dean  of  one  of  these  schools. 

"Tides,"  he  replied. 

THE     HIGH    COST    OF     MEDICAL    EDUCATION 

Our  best  medical  schools  are  very  far 
from  self-supporting;  their  existence  is  jx)s- 
sible  only  because  of  large  endowments,  and 
they  seriously  burden  the  resources  of  their 
universities.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
a  school  without  a  large  endowment  cannot 
be  an  efficient  school,  for  a  good  medical 
education  costs  much  more  than  the  student 
pays  in  fees. 
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Every  medical  college  worthy  of  the  name 
must  have  five  elaborate  departments: 
(1)  Anatomy,  (2)  Physiology  and  pharma- 
cology, (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Pathology,  (5) 
Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  A  university 
department  in  one  of  these  fundamental 
sciences  cannot  be  fairly  maintained  for 
less  than  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  annum; 
the  five  departments  of  a  properly  organ- 
ized medical  school,  capable  of  handling  125 
students  in  the  first  two  years,  can  hardly 
be  sustained  on  a  budget  of  less  than  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  If  the  students  pay 
$150  a  year  each  for  tuition,  there  will  be 
an  annual  deficit  ranging  from  $31,250  to 
$56,250  a  year.  The  same  school  must,  of 
course,  spend  a  sum  equally  large  for  teach- 
ing its  students  during  their  last  two  years. 
In  a  word,  the  fees  which  are  received  from 
students  amount  to  a  litde  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  expense  involved  in  their 
instruction. 

Here  is  the  actual  cost  of  some  of  our 
best  schools:  Johns  Hopkins,  333  students, 
$100,000  a  year  —  not  including  the  salaries 
of  clinical  professors;  Harvard,  279  students, 
$181,469;  Michigan,  390  students,  $153,000; 
Columbia,  312  students,  $239,072;  Cornell, 
217  students,  $241,728;  Toronto,  630 
students,  $85,000;  McGill,  328  students, 
$77,000. 

Only  endowment  or  taxation  can  meet 
such  a  burden  of  expenditure  —  and  endow- 
ment and  taxation  are  feasible  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  university.  Medicine  is 
expensive  to  teach,  and  cannot  be  taught  out 
of  fees.  Reputable  institutions  with  no 
other  outlook  should  combine  with  other 
schools  or  stop.  Legal  enactment  should 
terminate  the  career  of  those  not  reputable. 

A   PLAN   FOR   RECONSTRUCTION 

As  a  culmination  of  his  painstaking  study 
of  every  medical  college  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Mr.  Flexner  has  tentatively 
suggested  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  that 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  country.  The  solution  which  he 
proposes  deals  only  with  the  present  and 
the  near  future;  he  believes  that  the  needs 
of  the  next  generation  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves if  a  proper  system  of  reorganization 
be  established  now. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  he 


would  reconstruct  the  medical  instruction 
of  this  country: 

(1)  A  medical  school  ought  to  be  a  university 
department,  preferably  located  in  a  large  city, 
where  clinical  material  is  abundant  and  various. 

(2)  It  is  still  feasible  to  develop  an  efficient 
medical  school  outside  of  large  cities.  "There 
is  no  magnet  like  reputation;  nothing  travels 
faster  than  the  fame  of  a  great  healer;"  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  such  a  school  may  even 
turn  the  defect  of  situation  to  good  account, 
and  the  more  readily  cultivate  clinical  science. 

(3)  Only  one  school  to  a  single  town;  since 
no  American  city  now  contains  more  than  one 
well-supported  university,  it  is  obviously  unwise 
to  duplicate  medical  departments. 

(4)  Since  students  tend  to  study  medicine  in 
their  own  states,  certainly  in  their  own  section, 
arrangements  ought  to  be  made  to  provide  the 
requisite  facilities  within  each  of  the  character- 
istic state-groups. 

These  principles  have  been  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  this  country.  Medical  schools 
have  been  established  regardless  of  need, 
regardless  of  the  proximity  of  competent 
universities,  regardless  of  favoring  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Flexner  estimates  that  the  Southern 
States  for  the  next  generation  will  require 
461  new  doctors  annually,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  will  demand  1450.  Thirty 
medical  schools,  he  thinks,  with  an  average 
enrolment  of  300  and  average  graduation 
classes  of  less  than  70,  will  be  easily  equal 
to  the  task.  He  bases  his  estimate  upon  the 
increase  in  population  in  each  region  and  the 
normal  death-rate  among  physicians  them- 
selves: The  distribution  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  For  New  England  — 125  new  doctors 
every  year.  The  medical  departments  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  with  abundance  of  clinical  mate- 
rial and  strong  financial  support,  could  easily 
produce  that  number.  The  medical  schools 
of  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Vermont  could 
be  abolished. 

(2)  For  the  Middle  States  (New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)  —  430  would  l>e 
needed.  These  could  be  supplied  from  uni- 
versities in  New  York  City,  Syracuse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  and  Baltimore  —  and  these 
five  university  towns  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
meet  the  needs  of  regions  where  the  supply 
may  be  short.  The  schools  of  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Brooklyn,  and  Washington  (except  Howard 
University,  a  Negro  school)  might  disappear. 
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-i.  (jtc'^j:t  irregularity  must  be  tolerated  in 
\\.*:  *'i-:::2  :»e'  a  use  proprietary  university  depart - 
rrif-r:V  v.-;.;  tlv.-re  survive  longer  and  because 
T:',:n:  '•:  '.:.>:  ^'.jthem  *tate  universities  is  wisely 
:■:■.■■  «-'i.  'I  j!.-.r.e  -md  Yar.derbilt  are  excellently 
•iv. ■-•.•.-!  I:.  ."'.--;»♦;■ :  to  med:-  al  education:  Texas 
; .  - :  :.  ■ ;  ■■•  r '.-.:: .  ..  1  te  r  n  a  t :  ve  b  ■ : :  a  re  m  ote  depart  - 
r.\ e ;,  t  *■;•:.  :.-  -  it  r. *  *  .v  « u  pporl  s  at  Gal ves  ton . 
<M<:*,rT.i  '.:[]'.  d'.-v-I'.p  a  university  school  at 
At!  i :. t a .  a :i d  A ! ^ ; • « n: :.  v.i i i  proba LI y  h a ve  one  at 
Hirrr:i.r-'/:.am.  near  The  -Tate  university  at  Tuba- 
s'•./--;.  V:rLri:.ia.  at  Charlottesville,  is  repeat- 
ir.L'  the  experiment  of  Ann  Arbor.  These  six 
*'K'x,:-  v.il!  U:  q  .:ite  able  to  provide  the  461 
do*  tor-  needed  annually. 

■'4.'  For  The  North  Central  Slates  (Ohio, 
I  no1:  ana.  Mi'  hijran.  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois;  the 
e-.ti-Tiate  'a!!.-*  for  350  annually.  The  existing 
universities  at  Cincinnati.  Columbus,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chi' ago  fulfil  all  the  requisite  condi- 
tions: Mi«  bi^an  and  Wisconsin  have  university 
department-  in  small  town-:  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity ha-  undertaken  to  establish  a  department 
at  Indianapolis.  Surely  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion can  \a:  .supplied  by  these  seven  medical 
•  en  ire-. 

(i)  The  Middle  West  will  call  for  a  yearly 
'-'-pply  r»i  yjo.  Universities  capable  of  con- 
d'i«  iir:ir  rr.i-dii  al  departments  of  the  proper  type 
an-  lot  .iti:d  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis. 
'!'!;*■-/•  v  h'fil,  1  an  also  as-i.st  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana. Tex.*:-,  and  the  entire  Southwest.  The 
I'niver-iiy  of  Nebraska  may  concentrate  on 
Lincoln  or  Omaha,  and  Kansas  will  doubtless 
combine  it-  divided  department  at  Kansas  City. 
low  a  ha-,  its  uni\er-ity  department  at  Iowa 
City.  The-e  five  m  1i«kiIs  tan  produce  more 
than  the  n- qui  red  number,  and  all  of  them, 
v.ith  the  exi  i.-ption  of  St.  Louis,  belong  to  state 
uiiiver-iiii*-. 

(f>)  Seven  Western  States  fXcw  Mexico, 
('•.krndo,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Arizona;  will  need  only  120.  At  present 
lln-p-  are  bi it  two  available  sites  for  university 
rneilii.il  departments  --  Salt  Lake  City  (Uni- 
vrr-ify  of  If  ah  j  and  Denver  (University  of 
Colorado,  lot  atrd  in  the  suburbs  at  Boulder). 

(-)  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  will 
require  I  in  1  so,  and  all  the  essential  conditions 
are  found  at  Berkeley  and  Seattle.  At  Ber- 
ki-li-y  the  University  of  California  and  Leland 
Ma  11  ford  should  <ombinc  their  medical  depart- 
ments. "With  unique  wisdom  the  University 
of  Washington  and  the  phy>i<ians  of  Seattle 
have  thus  far  refrained  from  starting  a  medical 
h  h.iol  in  that  >late." 

(ty  (  anada  will  require  250  doctors  annually, 
»  universities  that  are  already  estal>- 
1  safely  provide  thisnumber. 


This  tentative  plan  of  reconstruction  calls 
for  only  51  medical  schools  for  the  entire 
United  States,  with  graduating  classes  of 
about  70  each.  All  are  university  depart- 
ments: 19  are  in  large  cities:  4  are  in 
small  towns,  with  their  universities;  8 
are  in  large  towns  near  their  parent  insti- 
tutions. Twenty  states  are  left  without 
a  complete  school,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  left  unprovided. 

To  bring  about  this  reconstruction,  it 
would  appear  that  120  medical  colleges 
must  be  wiped  off  the  map.  Of  these 
120  schools,  however.  66  are  so  small 
that  their  student  bodies  can  be  added  to 
other  institutions  without  crowding;  of  the 
remaining,  several  will  survive  by  merg- 
ing. This  plan  would  not  abolish  the 
medical  school  of  any  section  that  is  now 
capable  of  maintaining  one. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  process  of  merging  —  and  Mr.  Flex- 
ner's  work  will  precipitate  this  —  take 
the  medical  colleges  of  Louisville.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  the  following  medical 
colleges  —  not  counting  the  insignificant 
homeopathic  and  Xegro  schools: 

(1)  University  of  Louisville  Medical  Depart- 
ment —  which  was  a  department  without  a 
university,  and  was  dependent  upon  fees. 

(2)  Louisville  Medical  College  —  a  private 
institution  dependent  upon  fees. 

(3)  The  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  — 
which  claimed  lineal  descent  from  old  Transyl- 
vania University:  dependent  upon  fees. 

(4)  Kentucky  University  Medical  Depart- 
ment—  organized  by  split-off  from  the  Ken- 
tucky School  faculty;  its  loose  connection  with 
Kentucky  University  (located  at  Lexington) 
enabled  it  also  to  claim  unbroken  descent  from 
Transylvania;  dependent  upon  fees. 

(5)  The  Hospital  College  of  Media ne  — 
whose  name  came  from  its  location:  it  was 
across  the  street  from  the  city  hospital;  depend- 
ent upon  fees. 

The  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  existed  were 
very  bitter  at  times.  Almost  anybody  with 
money  to  pay  his  fees  could  enter;  and 
almost  any  student  who  attended  lectures 
could  get  enough  faculty  votes  to  graduate, 
without  ever  looking  into  a  book.  At  the 
same  time,  ever}'  school  in  this  list  was 
equipped  to  train  the  earnest  student  well; 
and  every  school  had  excellent  teachers  in 
its  faculty. 
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The  merger  was  finally  achieved  by  com- 
bining all  five  as  a  city  institution  under  the 
name  of  "The  University  of  Louisville 
Medical  Department,"  and  its  control  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  laymen. 
All  the  faculties  were  taken  over  bodily; 
it  was  "the  largest  medical  faculty  in  the 
world."  After  a  year  of  this,  the  trustees 
declared  every  chair  vacant  and,  in  spite  of 
vociferous  protest,  chose  a  smaller  faculty. 
No  lecturer  receives  a  salary,  but  the  labora- 
tories are  in  charge  of  trained  men  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  teaching.  The 
school  has  the  misfortune  of  being  the 
largest  medical  college  in  the  world  —  it 
enrolled  about  six  hundred  students  this 


year  —  but  a  distinct  advance  has  been 
made.  This  Louisville  merging  showed, 
however,  that  the  wrangling  of  the  "outs" 
may  be  as  bitter  as  the  warring  of  rival 
faculties. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  not  yet 
rested  its  case  against  unorganized  medical 
teaching.  Mr.  Flexner  had  no  sooner 
revised  the  final  proofs  of  his  report  than  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  medical  colleges  there,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  that  task.  If  his  careful  work  here 
and  abroad  does  not  result  in  the  complete 
reorganization  that  he  has  already  mapped 
out,  the  failure  will  not  be  due  to  the 
country's  lack  of  information  on  the  subject. 


WHEN  THE  NINE  KINGS  RODE  IN 
LONDON    TOWN 

THE  PRINCELY  PAGEANT  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  BIER  OF  EDWARD  VII  —  A  GLIMPSE  OF 
SOME  ROYAL  PERSONALITIES  THAT  OUTSHONE  THE  SPLENDOR  OF   THEIR    REGALIA 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


MAN,"  so  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
quaintly  certifies,  "is  a  Noble 
Animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and 
pompous  in  the  Grave,  solemnizing  Nativ- 
ities and  Deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor 
omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
famy of  his  nature." 

If  death  be  "infamy"  in  nature,  never 
has  man  so  successfully  disguised  it  as  he 
did  in  the  pomp  that  rolled  through 
London's  streets  and  swept  in  cataracts  of 
color  across  the  greensward  of  Windsor  and 
overflowed  with  pride  the  stately  church 
wherein  they  laid  England's  Edward  VII. 

Eight  kings  came  to  that  burying.  Nine 
crowned  kings  rode  behind  their  coffined 
cousin  with  the  crown,  orb,  and  sceptre 
laid  upon  his  pall  —  nine  kings  in  all  the 
majesty  of  their  state.  Two  of  them,  if  it 
matters,  bore  the  title  Emperor.  And  behind 
them  the  heirs  of  other  emperors  and  of 
other  kingly  thrones  —  fifty  princes  of 
blood  royal  and  imperial.  In  the  midst  of 
scarlet-coated    troops,    of    horses    capari- 


soned, of  heralds  and  pursuivants,  of  mar- 
shals and  admirals,  they  rode  across 
London-town  and  mounted  the  hill  to 
Windsor's  castle,  a  kingly  cavalcade  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  history 
began. 

To  name  those  who  composed  it  would 
be  to  call  the  roll  of  Europe's  princes. 

Take  a  map  of  Europe.  Cross  off  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  their 
old  king  and  their  new  were  there.  Cross 
off  Norway:  King  Haakon  was  there. 
Cross  off  Belgium:  King  Albert  was  there. 
And  Denmark:  King  Frederick  was  in  that 
cavalcade.  And  his  brother,  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes:  so  cross  off  Greece.  The 
German  Emperor,  on  his  white  horse, 
stern  as  fate  incarnate,  rode  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  cousin  George.  The  two  young 
Iberian  Kings,  one  of  them  flushed  with 
hope  for  an  English  sweetheart,  the  other 
pale  with  the  news  from  the  bedside  of  his 
English  bride,  were  in  the  saddle.  The 
Coburg  Prince  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
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a  czar  and  forced  all  the  world  to  acknowl- 
edge his  royal  quality  was  there,  jaunty  in 
jeweled  turban  and  proud  smile. 

As  for  Austria,  the  heir  of  its  aged  emperor 
rode  at  the  stirrup  of  Albert  the  Fair.  The 
Dutch  Queen's  consort;  the  brother  and 
the  nephew  of  the  Russian  Czar;  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  the 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan;  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Roumania;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Montenegro;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Ser- 
via;  the  brother  of  the  Regent  of  China; 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  Italy;  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Sweden;  the  brother  of  the 
Khedive;  reigning  princes  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz;  of  Waldeck;  the  reigning 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  the  Royal  Duke  of 
Sparta;  princes  of  Sweden;  of  Prussia;  of 
Bavaria;  of  Saxony;  of  Wurtemberg;  of 
Baden;  of  Coburg;  of  Schleswig-Holstein; 
and  of  Egypt.  The  heir  to  England's 
crown,  of  course,  and  a  dozen  English 
princes;  a  prince  of  Siam,  and  five  princes 
of  Orleans;  more  soberly  behind,  their 
black  apparel  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  glittering  and  jingling  splendor  on 
horseback,  the  special  envoys  of  the  great 
American  and  French  republics,  one  of 
them  an  ex-President. 

History  never  saw  the  like  of  it. 

It  was  with  emotions  curiously  com- 
pounded that  one  witnessed  this  unpre- 
cedented pageant.  Sublime  as  a  pompous 
spectacle,  few  of  us  were  under  any  illusion 
that  it  really  represented  supreme  power. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  centuries  to  talk  of 
crowns  a£  anything  more  than  emblems. 
The  King  whom  they  were  burying  had 
never  in  his  life  attempted  to  exercise  any 
real  authority.  Neither  would  his  succes- 
sor try  to  do  so. 

The  real  rulers  of  England  were  not  there. 
Neither  Parliament  nor  the  Ministry  was 
represented. —  except  that  John  Burns 
marched  as  a  fireman,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  as  a  Scottish  Archer.  The  spectacle 
was  utterly  unconnected  with  fact,  so  far  as 
the  actual  government  of  England  was  con- 
cerned. Even  in  the  last  and  culminating 
tableau  —  which  will  remain  while  life  lasts 
in  the  memories  of  all  who  witnessed  it — 
when,  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
Kes  blazing  in  scarlet  and  gold,  there 


where  all  stood  silent  and  as  motionless  as 
the  dusty  banners  hanging  unstirred  in 
gorgeous  avenues  above  the  lace-like  can- 
opies of  the  knights'  stalls,  while  the  bier 
sank  out  of  the  sight  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  it,  it  was  as  "Sovereign  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter"  that  the  last 
valediction  was  given  him. 

Perhaps  no  other  king  is  quite  so  power- 
less as  the  English  sovereign  —  unless  it  be 
the  King  of  Nonvay  or  of  the  Hellenes  — 
but  certainly  no  mounted  monarch,  no 
dread  prince,  who  rode  that  day  had  ever 
exercised  the  power  which  had  been  wielded 
and  is  like  to  be  wielded  again  by  a  (for 
once)  inconspicuous  gentleman  in  plain 
evening-clothes,  tucked  away  in  a  carriage 
at  the  tail-end  of  the  show. 

And  yet  —  a  king  is  a  king,  and  you 
do  not  get  nine  of  them  together  without 
getting  a  moment  of  some  significance,  as 
well  as  of  picturesqueness.  You  may  have 
seen  a  monarch  or  two  in  your  day,  and  even 
have  spoken  to  them  without  extraordinary 
emotions,  but  be  assured  you  will  not  let 
nine  brush  by  you  without  sundry  sensations 
of  the  flesh. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  in  America 
that  Europe's  kings  are  a  scratch  lot:  "too 
much  intermarriage,"  is  the  remark.  No 
doubt  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  in  fact  it  isn't 
It  wasn't  the  scarlet  tunics  crossed  with  the 
sashes  and  covered  with  the  stars  of  many 
orders  nor  the  flowing  plumes  alone  that 
gave  the  monarchs  dignity  the  other  day. 
In  plain  clothes,  they  would  show  for  a 
very  respectable  group  of  men,  half  of  them 
exceptional  in  vigor  and  good  looks. 

To  take  the  lesser  of  them  first:  The 
King  of  Norway  is  a  tall,  athletic,  well- 
featured  young  man,  at  whom  any  girl 
might  steal  a  second  glance.  King  Haakon 
hasn't  much  of  a  throne  and  hasn't  revealed, 
or  had  a  chance  to  reveal,  any  special  talents 
in  occupying  it.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the 
Queen  Mother  (Alexandra),  and  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Denmark.  Curiously,  King 
Haakon  wore  a  royal  crown  while  his  father 
was  yet  only  a  prince. 

The  King  of  the  Hellenes  is  six  feet  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  long-necked,  with  a 
high  forehead,  a  lengthy  and  ferocious 
mustache,  a  stern  wrinkle  between  his 
eyes,  and  a  disposition  as  mild  as  a  kitten's. 
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He  is  poor,  downright  poor,  yet  not  so  poor 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  wear  (as  he 
does  at  home)  ill-fitting  and  spotted  suits 
which  any  self-respecting  American  would 
have  discarded  six  months  before.  How- 
ever, he  makes  a  fine  figure  in  uniform  on 
horseback.  King  George  of  Greece  is  ac- 
counted a  failure  by  his  royal  cousins.  He 
has  no  authority,  even  no  moral  authority 
over  the  people  who  asked  him  to  rule  them. 
His  Parliament  humiliates  him;  his  army 
refuses  to  allow  his  sons  to  serve  as  officers. 
He  has  repeatedly  threatened  (or  promised) 
to  resign,  but  probably  never  will.  He  is 
most  democratic  and  talks  freely  with  news- 
paper men  —  as  no  other  sovereign  does. 

King  George  of  Greece  is  a  brother  of 
the  Queen  Mother,  as  is  also  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Frederick  VIII.  The  Queen 
Mother  has  a  sister  in  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia,  Marie  Feodorovna.  The 
four  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  present  on  the  remarkable  occasion. 
Children  of  the  late  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark,  and  reared  in  as  beautifully  sim- 
ple a  home  to  as  simple  a  life  as  can  be 
imagined,  they  went  out,  one  to  share  the 
throne  of  the  Russian  Czar,  another  that  of 
the  King  of  England,  a  third  to  take  the 
Greek  crown,  the  fourth  remaining  to  suc- 
ceed his  father. 

King  Frederick  of  Denmark  is  in  appear- 
ance an  older  edition  of  King  George  of 
Greece.  The  unostentatious  head  of  a  quiet 
little  realm,  he  counts  for  little  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  the  only  Bourbon 
still  on  a  throne.  You  may  walk  through 
the  Prado  at  Madrid,  that  most  wonderful 
of  art  collections,  and  gaze  on  portrait  after 
portrait  by  Velasquez  of  the  Spanish  Philips 
and  wonder  if  ever  man  had  chin  and  lips 
like  that,  and  then,  an  hour  later,  go  on  to 
the  bull-ring  (as  I  have  to  confess  I  have 
done)  and,  startled,  see  in  the  box  above  you 
a  dark  young  man  who  might  have  stepped 
— Hapsburg  jaw  and  lip  and  all — out  of  any 
of  the  old  canvases  on  the  wall  a  mile  away. 

Charles  V.  and  a  Philip  or  two  may  have 
been  madmen,  and  there  may  be  a  taint  in 
the  Hapsburg-Bourbon  blood,  but  it  hasn't 
appeared  yet  in  Alfonso  XIII.  He  is  a 
lively  and  brave  young  man.  Whether  he 
has  wisdom  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  simple, 


democratic,  and  fearless.  He  likes  machi- 
nery, he  loves  horses,  he  enjoys  nothing  more 
than  a  lark  incognito.  One  day  two  years 
ago  he  came  to  Paris,  where  Wilbur  Wright 
was  astonishing  the  world  in  a  machine  that 
actually  flew.  Wright  made  an  ascent  for 
King  Alfonso,  came  down  and  circled  about, 
circled  about  so  closely  that  at  one  time  the 
wing  of  the  aeroplane  brushed  the  hat  of 
the  King.  It  could  not  be  seen  that  he 
winked. 

King  Manuel  of  Portugal  is  not  quite 
twenty-one.  He  is  a  fat  boy,  showing  no 
evidence  of  the  horror  through  which  he 
passed  when,  two  years  ago,  he  saw  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  killed  by  his 
side.  It  evokes  one's  surprise,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  English  people  are  fond 
of  the  two  young  peninsular  kings.  They 
were  special  prot£g6s  of  King  Edward. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  would  have  been 
in  this  article  pronounced  the  best-looking 
of  the  sovereigns  except  for  the  fact  that 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  happening  to 
be  at  the  same  time  in  London,  was  mistaken 
for  him.  If  Belgium  had  searched  Europe 
for  a  face  so  pleasant  and  a  mien  so  kind 
that  it  would  efface  the  recollection  of  all 
that  the  English  religiously  believe  the  late 
Leopold  to  have  been,  they  could  not  have 
found  and  sent  a  better.  King  Albert  is  little 
known  in  England;  little  known  as  yet 
in  Belgium,  I  believe.  He  was  much  re- 
spected and  liked  as  a  prince.  He  is  a 
student,  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, as  good  a  mechanic  as  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

These  be  more  or  less  idle  personalities. 
Come  we  now  to  real  men.  When  an 
Austrian  emperor  is  buried,  as  the  proces- 
sion reaches  the  gate  of  the  Capuchin  mon- 
astery wherein  the  eastern  Caesars  take 
their  rest,  a  monk  takes  his  stand  in  the  way 
and  demands  who  asks  admittance.  Where- 
upon a  herald  makes  proclamation  of  the 
many  titles  of  the  dead  monarch.  The 
monk  replies  in  turn  that  no  such  person  is 
known  to  God.  Then  the  herald  gives 
simply  the  baptismal  name  of  the  dead 
man  —  and  he  is  permitted  to  enter. 

There  were  a  few  among  the  bearers  of 
proud  titles  at  King  Edward's  funeral  who 
are  known  to  the  world  in  virtue  not  so 
much  of  their  dignity  as  of  the  vigor  of  their 
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character.  Half  a  dozen  sovereigns  surpass 
William  II.  of  Germany  in  the  length  of  the 
appendages  to  their  names,  but  no  reputation 
sounds  so  loud  as  his  in  the  ears  of  the  world. 
He  was  easily  first  in  interest  in  the  London 
pageant.  Riding  his  white  charger,  or  afoot, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  new  king,  carrying 
the  baton  and  wearing  the  scarlet  tunic  of 
a  British  Field-Marshal,  his  imperial  figure 
easily  compelled  every  eye  away  from  that 
of  the  King.  His  bearing  was  that  of  one 
on  whom  the  whole  meaning  of  the  solem- 
nity rested;  his  countenance  a  study  in  proud 
but  mournful  affection.  He  was  first  up, 
first  down  from  his  horse;  when  there  was 
a  hand  to  stretch  to  the  Queen  Mother  or  to 
Queen  Mary,  his  was  the  hand  stretched. 
Many  signs  of  solicitude  passed  from  him 
also  to  the  new  King,  and  the  elder  man  was 
careful  to  keep  his  steed's  head  at  the 
younger's  saddle.  But  for  all,  he  was  the 
central  figure  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  good  day's  work  for  the  cause 
of  Anglo-German  friendship.  On  every 
side  resounded  praises  of  the  Kaiser's 
sympathy  and  tact.  The  masterful  charm 
of  the  most  manly  monarch  of  Europe 
fell  almost  magically  upon  all  London. 
They  will  talk  for  months  of  his  evident 
good-will. 

Will  it  dissolve  their  suspicions,  abate 
their  fears  of  dark  German  designs?  I 
fancy  it  will  do  much  in  that  direction. 

At  the  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  nine  kings  sat  down  together  with 
the  chief  notables  of  all  the  nations,  the 
Kaiser  said  a  few  words  to  M.  Pichon,  the 
French  special  envoy,  which — vaguely  re- 
ported two  days  later — immediately  took 
rank  as  an  international  incident  of  first 
significance.  The  Emperor  was  reported 
to  have  suggested  to  the  French  representa- 
tive the  jK)ssibility  of  a  close  union  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  The  phrase  "a  great 
pacific  confederation"  was  current  in  diplo- 
matic circles  as  an  expression  used  by  His 
Majesty. 

Thk  World's  Work's  representative  has 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  German 
Emperor  did  use  this  phrase  and  spoke 
warmly  of  the  advantages  of  a  general 
European  understanding. 

It  is  indeed  no  secret  that  His  Majesty  has 


long  consistently  cherished  the  idea.  The 
mainspring  of  this  desire  lies  in  that  sense  of 
the  inevitability  of  a  conflict  between  Europe 
and  Asia  which  has  never  left  the  Emperor 
since  he  first  felt  it  and  portrayed  it  in  his 
famous  cartoon  "The  Yellow  Peril."  To 
confederate  the  White  Man  against  the  Yel- 
low Man  the  German  Emperor  regards  as  the 
supreme  mission  of  his  life.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  at  this  great  congress  of 
European  princes  he  had  left  unspoken  an 
idea  which  is  never  absent  from  his  mind. 
He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discussed  it 
with  practically  every  royalty  in  that  com- 
pany. The  circumstance  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  addressed  his  remarks  to  M.  Pichon 
was  due  no  doubt  partly  to  his  desire  to 
exhibit  friendship  for  France,  but  partly 
to  the  fact  that  at  this  dinner  the  com- 
pany was  seated  at  small  tables,  at  one  of 
which  the  Kaiser  sat  with  M.  Pichon  near 
him.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  this  occasion,  sat 
with  King  George  at  another  table.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  probably  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  idea. 

So  great  is  the  charm  of  the  Kaiser's 
personality  that  England  did  not  for 
some  days  awaken  to  the  fact  that  in 
any  confederation  of  Europe  it  would  be 
Germany  that  would  head  the  league. 
This  perceived,  the  chorus  of  praise  sud- 
denly died  out.  But  it  is  still  reverberating 
through  Europe. 

This  much  is  gained,  no  doubt,  for  peace: 
the  Kaiser's  visit  has  softened  the  heart  of  the 
Briton  in  the  street  and  made  him  a  little 
ashamed,  till  a  new  alarm  occurs  at  least, 
of  his  suspicions.  And  the  Kaiser  has  now 
a  certain  place  and  influence  in  the  mind  of 
England's  new  King. 

And  what  of  him,  this  George  V.  ?  His 
capital  saw  him  in  a  new  light  as  he  followed 
the  gun-carriage  that  bore  his  dead  father. 
London  was  fond  of  "Teddy."  (Americans 
have  been  much  puzzled  here  of  late  to  find 
that  our  own  favorite  nickname  is  as  much 
a  plagiarism  as  our  national  hymn).  Of 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  not  so  fond.  He 
was  a  serious  young  man  —  at  all  events 
a  quiet  one.  He  was  a  good  shot,  and  obe- 
diently went  to  the  races  when  his  father 
had  a  horse  running.  But  he  had  few 
friends;  he  was  known  to  be  interested  in 
nothing  much  except    postage-stamps;  he 
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was  not  of  heroic  appearance;  he  was  said 
to  be  melancholy  and  dull;  and  stories  were 
told  of  another  wife  and  of  lack  of  self- 
control. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  I  spent  an 
evening  in  a  group  surrounding  the  new 
king  —  then  Prince  of  Wales  —  in  con- 
versation unusually  informal  and  intimate. 
The  impression  one  gained  of  him  that  night 
was  that  of  a  man  certainly  not  of  much 
brilliancy,  but  able  to  talk  with  information 
and  sound  sense  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
He  was  agreeable  and  even  seemed  to  desire 
to  be  considered  mildly  jovial  —  without 
having  either  the  wit  or  the  natural  freedom 
of  manner  to  succeed.  He  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  lead  the  conversation,  as  the  duty  of 
puissant  princes  is,  I  believe.  A  Londoner 
is  not  the  most  exhilarating  of  persons  in 
conversation,  and  England's  George  is  a 
Londoner.  He  is  a  traveled  Londoner;  he 
has  been  everywhere  —  he  is  almost  as  great 
a  traveler  as  President  Taft  —  but  he  has 
always  returned,  and,  I  fancy,  his  mind 
has  pretty  much  all  the  time  remained  in 
London.  When  he  came  back  from  a 
visit  to  the  Colonies,  the  Prince  made  a 
speech  in  the  Guild  Hall  in  which  he  ex- 
claimed "Wake  up,  England !"  This  made 
a  mighty  sensation,  for  it  was  excellent 
advice;  but  there  were  those  who  wondered 
whether  the  Prince  did  not  need  to  take  his 
own  advice  —  or  that  of  the  literary  friend 
who  wrote  the  speech. 

Perhaps  King  George  has  taken  it.  There 
have  been  signs,  since  his  accession.  I 
have  seen  him  on  four  occasions  as  King 
George,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  change  in 
man,  there  is  in  him.  He  is  animated,  he  is 
less  stooped,  his  voice  has  grown  peremp- 
tory. On  the  great  day  he  played  his  part 
well.  Not  the  physical  equal  of  hfs  father, 
who  was  as  fine  a  man  as  you  may  wish  to 
see,  he  does  no  discredit  to  the  fraternity 
of  monarchs.  He  rides  well.  By  rights 
he  shouldn't,  for  he  is  a  sailor,  and  no  sailor 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ride  a  horse.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  good  sailor. 

King  George  has  a  Queen  who  may  be 
described  as  "  able."  She  has  been  described 
as  a  woman  ambitious  and  energetic  in  the 
extreme,  who  has  spent  her  life  preparing  for 
the  day  that  has  now  come.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  she  was  capable  of  man- 


aging George  V.  It  is  believed  possible 
that  she  may  be  capable  of  asserting  herself 
successfully  against  the  Queen  Mother,  the 
much-loved  lady  who,  to  the  unspeakable 
regret  of  her  friends,  has  lately  developed 
eccentricities. 

King  George  needs  a  few  good  friends. 
His  former  companions,  like  Sir  Charles 
Cust  and  Derek  Keppel,  are  not  big  enough 
men  to  aid  him  now.  He  needs  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  "Queen-Mother"  —  for 
the  King  is  forty-four  years  old. 

We  shall  see.  Men  have  a  way  of  rising 
to  their  responsibilities.  That  is  the  chief 
excuse  for  hereditary  monarchy. 

There  was  another  kingly  figure  in  that 
cortege  that  attracted  all  eyes — that  of  a 
middle-aged  cavalier  in  an  astrakhan 
turban,  with  strong  features  and  a  close- 
trimmed  beard,  who  sat  his  horse  like 
a   rock. 

It  was  Ferdinand,  Czar  of  the  Bulgars. 

His  story  is  the  most  romantic  that  can 
be  told  of  any  prince,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  tell  it.  He  made  himself  a 
throne  and  vaulted  into  it,  defying 
Russia  and  England  and  carrying  all 
before  him  with  the  debonair  manner 
which  he  still  wears  riding  behind  a  corpse. 
He  may  have  still  a  greater  part  in  the 
history  of  Europe. 

Certain  to  have  great  part  in  it  is  he  who 
rides  next  after  the  crowned  heads — the 
green-plumed  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  of  the  imperial  Austrian  throne  and  (if 
the  truth  be  told  to-day)  actual  guide  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Dual  Kingdom.  "  Francis 
the  Silent"  they  call  him  in  Vienna  —  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  background,  but  whose 
character  and  aims  are  by  the  wise  known 
to  have  completely  changed  within  a  decade. 
Forced,  through  the  suicide  of  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph,  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  succeeding  his  uncle  Franz  Joseph,  the 
Archduke  turned  to  religion.  In  time  he 
has  abandoned  his  mystical  consolations  for 
the  courageous  plans  of  a  politician  so  astute 
that  the  chancellories  shiver  when  they  hear 
his  name.  The  Kaiser  has  had  a  hand  in  his 
training.  Mark  Franz  Ferdinand.  History 
looms  large  in  his  age.  The  destiny  of  the 
nearer  East  rests  largely  with  him  —  and 
the  other  Kaiser  of  whom  he  will  soon  be  the 
equal  and  the  partner. 
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THIS  is  an  age  of  exhibitions,  so  it 
was  with  little  surprise  that  I  noted 
a  widely  heralded  announcement 
of  an  Anti- Vivisection  Exhibit  to  arouse  the 
public  conscience  to  the  iniquity  of  experi- 
ments upon  animals.  Yielding  to  curiosity 
I  entered  the  miniature  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors, and  this  is  what  I  was  shown. 

Exhibit  A  consisted  of  a  group  of  very 
badly  stuffed  dogs  stretched  out  and  fast- 
ened to  boards  and  tables  by  elaborate 
combinations  of  straps  and  metal  holders. 
These  appliances,  I  was  told,  were  for 
holding  living  dogs  immovable  while  they 
were  being  "scientifically  tortured." 

"Was  ether  ever  administered  in  these 
experiments  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no!  That  would  spoil  the  effect  of 
the  experiment"  —  as  an  important  part  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  how 
much  pain  the  animals  could  stand  before 
they  died! 

It  just  so  happens  that  all  of  the  experi- 
ments of  this  sort  which  I  have  seen  per- 
sonally —  though  these  do  not  total  more 
than  250  or  300,  including  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  —  have  been  done  with  the  animals 
under  ether.  This  for  two  reasons:  First, 
pain  would  interfere  with,  and  in  many 
cases  destroy,  the  accuracy  of  the  delicately 
precise  results  aimed  at;  and,  second, 
because  ether  keeps  the  animals  quiet  and 
allows  fragile  and  expensive  instruments, 
such  as  pressure  gauges,  thermometers, 
sphygmographs,  and  recording  cylinders 
to  be  attached  to  and  grouped  around  the 
animal  without  danger  of  interrupting  the 
tracings,  or  of  breaking  the  instruments. 
Though  the  ether  renders  the  animal  com- 
pletely unconscious  and  almost  motion- 
less, it  does  not  prevent  twitchings  and 
'-rkings,  such  as  occur  a  score  of  times 


during  any  operation  upon  a  human  patient 
under  ether.  So,  to  render  the  experiment 
absolutely  secure  from  interruption  by  such 
movements,  and  to  protect  the  valuable 
instruments  from  breakage,  the  animal 
(after  being  anesthetized)  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  table  by  straps  and  holders. 
But  then,  of  course,  my  personal  experi- 
ence in  painful  vivisection  must  be  much 
less  than  that  of  my  guide,  who  is  a  special- 
ist in  such  horrors! 

Exhibit  B  was  a  catalogue  of  a  German 
firm  engaged  in  the  fiendish  business  of 
deliberately  manufacturing  for  sale  these 
instruments  of  torture.  Page  after  page 
was  turned  over  rapidly  by  my  guide  to 
show  me  how  widespread  this  horrible  pro- 
cedure had  become. 

I  meekly  followed  her  guidance  through 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  apparatus, 
and  took  her  word  for  it.  Then  something 
hauntingly  familiar  caught  my  eye  and  I 
stopped  the  rustle  of  leaves  long  enough  to 
ask:  "What  is  that?" 

"Oh,  that  is  an  apparatus  for  spraying 
curari  and  other  deadly  poisons  into  the 
mouths  of  animals,  to  render  them  helpless 
while  they  arc  being  experimented  upon." 

"Ah!"  I  said.  "And  what  is  that?" 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  an  instrument 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  forceps  for  holding  rats  by 
the  ear  while  they  are  being  vivisected." 

I  gasped,  for  here  at  last  I  was  on  solid 
ground.  The  page  wras  one  from  the 
Nose  and  Throat  section  of  the  catalogue. 
The  "apparatus  for  spraying  poisons  into 
the  mouths  of  dogs"  was  an  ordinary  atom- 
izer, used  for  spraying  out  human  noses  and 
throats.  The  instrument  "  for  holding  rats 
by  the  ear"  was  a  sponge-holder,  a  little 
metal  rod  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and  an 
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adjustable  clamp  at  the  other,  to  catch  a 
small  sponge  so  as  to  swab  out  the  blood 
during  an  operation  upon  the  nose  or  throat. 

A  few  pages  farther,  in  the  Eye  section, 
a  group  of  cataract  knives  and  squirt-hooks 
were  pointed  out  by  my  guide  as  other 
instruments  for  animal  torture,  about  whose 
precise  use  and  purpose  she  was  not  alto- 
gether clear! 

On  another  page  was  a  rather  blurred 
cut  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  metal  box 
raised  upon  a  support,  from  the  open  top 
of  which  could  be  seen  projecting  the  ears 
and  head  of  a  rabbit.  By  the  side  of  this 
cut  was  printed  the  title:  "  Ovens  for  Calori- 
metric  Experiments."  When  I  asked  my 
guide  what  the  cut  represented,  she  promptly 
and  proudly  pointed  to  this  title  and  said  that 
it  was  an  apparatus  in  which  rabbits  were 
baked  to  death  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  them  in  the  process.  On  looking  closer, 
I  saw  that  this  title  referred  to  a  list  of 
dimensions  and  prices  which  came  below 
it,  while  the  title  and  number  of  the  cut 
were  printed  near  the  top  of  the  page  — 
and  read:  "Box  Scales  for  Testing  the 
Weight  of  Rabbits  during  Experiments !" 

I  was  unkind  enough  to  call  my  guide's 
attention  to  this  discrepancy,  whereat  she 
colored  up:  "Oh,  perhaps  that  was  a  mis- 
take," she  said. 

She  hurriedly  turned  over  five  or  six 
more  pages,  and  triumphantly  called  my 
attention  to  the  "gem"  of  the  catalogue. 
This  was  a  wood-cut  of  a  rabbit  stretched 
upon  its  back  on  a  board,  with  its  legs 
extended  and  held  down  by  a  pin  driven 
through  each  foot,  fastening  it  to  the  board. 

"This  is  what  we  call  our  Crucified 
Rabbit!" 

"Is  it  alive?"  I  asked,  for  it  struck  me 
that  the  first  kick  of  a  live  rabbit  would 
tear  away  those  flimsy  pins  out  of  the 
board  in  a  twinkling. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  was  instantly  assured. 
"Certainly.  If  it  were  dead,  we  shouldn't 
have  the  slightest  objection." 

"  What  were  they  going  to  do  to  it  in  the 
way  of  vivisection,  held  down  in  such  a 
fashion?"  1  asked. 

"Oh,  we  don't  know  that.  There  arc 
many  cruel,  cruel  things  which  are  done 
by  the  vivisectors  for  no  reason  whatever 
that  we  can  discover." 


Again  the  title  of  the  cut  was  some  inches 
above  it.  I  had  to  identify  it  by  the  num- 
ber. When  I  found  it,  it  read  "Dissecting 
Boards,"  size  A,  for  rabbits,  three  marks; 
Size  B,  for  rats,  two  marks.  The  "Cruci- 
fied Rabbit"  was  dead  and  pinned  out 
for  dissection. 

Another  Exhibit  was  a  small,  thick-walled 
oven  with  flat  floor  and  arched  roof  made 
of  fire-clay,  mounted  upon  a  furnace  of  the 
same  material  and  closed  by  a  slab  of  fire- 
clay for  a  door.  In  it  was  the  stuffed  body 
of  a  cat,  with  its  head  projecting  from  the 
door  and  its  tongue  protruding  from  its 
mouth. 

"Now  this,"  said  my  guide,  "is  the  most 
interesting  and  horrible  specimen  in  the 
whole  Exhibit.  It  is  one  of  those  ovens,  of 
which  you  have  heard  so  much,  in  which 
cats  are  actually  baked  to  death  in  order 
to  see  their  arteries  swell  up  and  burst — 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

I  looked  at  the  oven  with  becoming 
interest  and  horror.  "And  have  cats 
actually  been  baked  to  death  in  this  oven?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  was  assured;  "this  is  a  new 
oven  bought  specially  for  this  Exhibit,  at 
great  expense,  but  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
oven  which  they  use  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  agonies  of  cats  as  they  bake  to 
death." 

"What  do  they  watch  them  through?" 
I  asked;  for  my  awe-stricken  glances  had  by 
this  time  discovered  that  walls,  floor,  and 
roof  of  the  oven  were  absolutely  solid,  with- 
out opening  of  any  sort,  so  that  when  the 
door-slab  was  placed  over  its  mouth  the 
only  possible  way  of  seeing  into  it  would 
be  through  a  small  rounded  opening  in  this 
door  about  two  inches  across  and  three 
deep. 

My  guide  pointed  triumphantly  to  this 
pit-like  opening  and  said:  "Oh,  they  look 
in  through  that  hole." 

"But,"  I  feebly  expostulated,  "you  can't 
see  much  in  a  dark  chamber  through  a 
single  opening.  Besides,  where  are  the 
thermometers  for  registering  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  tubes  to  supply  the  cat  with 
air  while  its  arteries  are  swelling  up  and 
bursting?  And  the  stop-cocks  and  regis- 
tration apparatus  for  measuring  the  vapors 
and  gases  given  off  in  the  process?" 
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"  Well,  all  we  know  is  that  cats  are  baked 
to  death  in  ovens  like  that  —  and  that's 
the  hole  they  watch  them  through." 

The  oven  in  question  resembles  a  fully 
equipped  calorimetric  chamber  about  as 
much  as  a  gasoline  stove  resembles  a  six- 
cylinder  automobile  engine.  It  is  simply 
an  ordinary  incinerator,  or  small  garbage 
furnace,  such  as  is  used  in  laboratories 
for  destroying  infected  dressings,  cultures, 
or  dangerous  waste  materials  of  any 
description. 

To  the  real  calorimetric  chamber  we 
chiefly  owe  our  modern  and,  for  the  first 
time,    successful   treatment   of    fever   and 


sun-stroke,  and  have  abandoned  the  mis- 
taken practices  of  beating  down  a  fever 
temperature  with  febrifuges  or  anti- 
pyretics, and  of  packing  a  sunstroke  victim 
in  ice. 

More  cats  have  been  burned  in  cook- 
stoves  by  curling  up  at  night  in  warm  ovens 
to  sleep,  and  getting  shut  in  when  the  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  morning,  than  ever  were 
killed  in  calorimetric  chambers.  Why  not 
legislate  for  the  inspection  of  all  kitchens 
and  insist  upon  a  policy  of  the  Open  Back- 
Door  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  which  arc 
as  real  and  as  frequent  as  any  imagined 
by  anti-vivisectionists? 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  MAKING  HEALTHY 

BOYS 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  ON  A  FARM  FOR  BALTIMORE  LADS  --  A  TRAINING 
THAT  MAKES  A  MARYLANDER  STRONG  AND  JOYOUS  AND  FITS  HIM 
FOR   THE   EVERYDAY   TASKS    OF    LIFE  AS    WELL   AS    FOR   A    CAREER 

BY 

HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


A  BUSINESS  man  recently  found  him- 
self confronted  with  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  school  for  an  overgrown, 
twelve-year-old  nephew.  Recollections  of 
his  own  country  boyhood  convinced  him 
that  the  youngster  needed  a  school  where 
outdoor  work  was  a  prominent  feature.  So 
he  consulted  a  friend  who  was  a  horti- 
cultural, educational,  and  various-other- 
sorts-of-an  Expert. 

"  I  want  a  school  for  a  big  husky  boy  who 
hasn't  had  enough  discipline  or  muscular 
training  —  a  sch<x>l  where  he'll  learn  a  little 
gardening  and  farm  work  and  manual 
training  —  how  to  do  things  that  are  worth 
doing.  1  f  there's  a  bit  of  military  discipline, 
all  the  better." 

The  Expert  looked  at  hin*  reflectively. 
"  Hmm,"  said  he. 

"Of  course,  he'll  want  to  study  the  ordi- 
nary branches,  too,  but  he  needs  to  do  some 
useful  outdoor  work,  both  for  his  muscles 
nd  his  mind,"  went  on   the  questioner, 


warming  up  to  his  subject.  "There  must 
be  bushels  of  such  schools;  what's  the  best 
one  near  where  the  boy's  living  now?" 

The  Expert  took  down  a  ponderous 
volume  and  became  apparently  lost  to  every- 
thing else.    There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Is  the  boy  a  Hebrew?" 

The  business  man  started.  "No,"  said 
he.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Hmm.  Isn't  by  any  chance  a  Negro 
or  an  Indian?" 

"No." 

"Hmm.     Is  he  feeble-minded?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Hmm.  Too  bad.  Let  me  see."  A 
hopeful  tone  returned  to  his  voice.  "Could 
he  perhaps  come  under  the  head  of  an 
incorrigible?" 

"Confound  it,  man!"  broke  out  the  other. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  It's  my 
nephew,  I  tell  you  —  just  an  ordinary, 
cvery-day,  plain,  s|x>iled  youngster  who 
needs  outdoors  and  discipline." 
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\    Hir.H   school   ON    \N    MO-ACRE    FARM 

It    h    in  the    most    s< .nsililr   botyPS1 


TWELVE    MILES    PROM    BALTIMORE 

1  hiHil  wrhii  u  I  'v  been  ibfe  to  find  M 


Well/'  replied  the  Expert,  "I'm  sorry, 
hul    there    isn't    any    such    school   as 

ribc  for  such  a  boy  —  unless  he's  lived 
for  two  years  in  Maryland  or  Virginia; 
there's  one  place  that  almost  exactly  meets 
your  requirements,  but  it  takes  no  boys 
outside  of  those  states.*' 

Doubtless  the  Expert  was  wrong,  for 
statistics  of  our  private  schools  are  by  no 
means  complete;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  man,  with  exceptional  facilities  for 
getting  information,  was  unable  to  find  any 
■1  offering  his  very  sensible  and  proper 
scheme  of  education.  The  truth  is  that  the 
School    is    J.  iciously    one 

sided  in  the  daily  life  it  imposes  on  a  grow- 
ing bo  business  life  of  a 
city     office  worker  —  with     the    additional 
rlv  years  are  among  the 


most  important  of  the  whole  life  in  forming 
or  destroying   physical   effectives 

I  timidly  made  this  point  to  a  distinguished 
educator,  head  of  a  public  school  system 
covering  .50,000  children.  "Why,  of 
course,"  said  he,  "our  plan  is  all  wrong. 
What  a  child  needs  is  to  do  things  more  and 
depend  less  exclusively  upon  books  -  though, 
of  course,  it's  heresy  for  me  to  say  SO." 

ice  the  public  schools  are  a  decade 
ahead  of  the  private  ones  in  this  respect, 
the  above  statement  increased  my  interest 
in  this  peculiar  phenomenon:  that  the 
people  who  are  ready  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  is  required  Upon  the  Irainii 
their  children  should  still  be  ofTered  nothing 
but  the  onesided  and  ineffective  plan  which 
exists  to  daw  The  extreme  is  reached  in  a 
certain  kindergarten  donated  as  a  charity 
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"Uitit  i  chlkj  Doedi  is  to  </a  Ik  i*'titJ  Less  ex- 

to  the  children  of  that  section  by  the  local 
ladv  of  the  manor:  with  Tine  thrift  the  little 
teacher  is  compelled  for  her  scanty  salary  to 
conduct  two  >e>sions  a  day,  so  that  these 
infants  of  four  to  eight  years  are  actually 
housed  and  made  to  concentrate  their  minds 
five  hours  a  day, 

For  the  sake  of  a  concrete  working 
example  of  a  better  scheme,  let  us  look  a 
moment  at  the  one  exception  noted  by  my 
friend  rt  above  — the  school  open 

only  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  boys.  There 
arc  some  points  where  it  seems  to  me  this 
admirable  institution  might  be  improved: 
bill  it  is  incomparably  the  most  sensible 
boys1  -<  hod  which  I've  been  able  to  find. 


Twelve  miles  out  from  the  city  of  Haiti 
more  there  is  a  big  farm  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  admirably  diversified  with  culti- 
vated fields,  miles  of  woods  where  are  squir- 
rels— gray,   red,   and    living        owls'    nestfl 
'possums,    and   an   occasional    'coon; 
enough  fish  to  tempt  law  breakers  on  night 
scaring  expeditions;  and   swamp  boi: 
where    rabbits    find    shelter.      The    m 
town    is    some    miles    away.     Around    the 
!Utry*plaecs  and  farms  with  a 
good  deal   of  natural   wild    land.     It   i>    a 
rolling   region,    high   and  healthy. 

Here   for   thirty  five  years   a    number   <>i 
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able    teachers    have    been    developing 
Dooogfa  School  into  a  unique  training  place 
for  I'  I  ten  to  sixtei  old;  and 

during  this  period  the  number  of  scholars 

ii    from    2t    to    150.     I 
statistic  ati  the    most    salient 

differences    b  >gh    and    an 

ordinary  school  are  that  here  the 
at   the  school   the  year  round,  c.v 

do  outdoor  work 

on  the  larm        an  hour  and  a  halt  each  day 

during 
the  vacation  term;  that  those  who  show  any 

d   aptitude    for    carpentry,    mold 
mechanics,     1  or    engineering 

I   thorou  ical  course  of  traini; 


such  work;  and  that  the  hoys  have  a  GOUpte 
of  square  miles  over  whieh  to  range  after 
the  Spoffa  of  the  hollow  trees  and  thickets  — 
gather  nuts  in  the  fall. 
What  all  i his  really  accomplishes  is  to 
turn  out  a  body  of  youngsters  every  year, 
ready  for  business  or  for  collide,  who  would 
he  hard  to  match  in  physique,  self  reliance, 
and  ability  to  meet  the  world.  I  cannot 
do  belter  than  quote  from  a  description  of 
a  typical  day  in  McDonogh,  written  some 
year-  ago  by  an  enthusiastic  graduate: 


M<  I  tonogh   parlam  <>n    the 

—  a  <  ur  tern  of  rewards  and 

punishments.    Inspection  ovi  youngster 

makes   lip   his   bed   an<i  and   dUStS   his 

room,  h>r  win 

allotted.    Here  is  another  opportunity  ti 

on    the   work-list  when,   later  in   the  da) 

matron  searches  for  untid]  md  dusty 

Hoots. 

\-  they  finish,  the  boys  tramp  flown  the 

great     tower  stairs     to    I  heir    ablutions    Mow, 

r  is  maintained  by  thai  responsible 
them  who  has  tbi  room 


liun  in 


ojilcr '  liuting- 


Lel   us  follow  t  ra  through   s 

School   «la\        To    mi!,. 

find  ihrm  a  ;  in  a  seemingly 

dead  condition  throughout  the  f<»ur  large,  welb 

ventilated   dormitories,     <  )i 
alarm-dock    bri  len   life  the  enter- 

prising   youth    who    holds,    for    the    year,    lite 

C  up  job/'     The  process  of  re 

is  i  considerable  one,  but  when  eaeh  of  the  ioq 

anally   admitted    th.it  vakc\   his 

UtOf  tinkles  a  bell,  whieh  means  that  in 

five  minu' 

Th<  i  vs  — 

Ipanl    of    the    rooms   in    his 

dormitory,  and  if  he  has  failed  to  dress  himself, 

the    delinquent     [s    punished     by    getting,    ill 


job."    Then,   v\ith   i\va\\   I 

hair,  there  is  a  rush  for  the  "Wacking-cellar," 
uh<  rt  the  "lila"  king  b  U  rials 

for  a  shine.      When  tin 

shiner  at   their 

n  annually,  and  for 
which    SO    many    *'emlits"    a    \\ 
to  the  difficulty  u 

ward;  it  i  am 
'on  the  work  list."    A  boy's  credit 
if   he   have    noin 

list,"  they  are  the  m« 

dsup  the  gas»tnacHne,    Another 

brings  up  from  the  dail  irtcr  of  a  mile 

it,  the  L^r<  I  milk  sad  pans  of  fresh 
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butter  which  art  to  garnish  the  breakfast-table. 
The  trustworthy  and  clerically  inclined  youth 
who  keeps  the  u<>rk  ii>i  book  writes  down 
opposite  t'ath  boy's  name  the  entries  of  debits 
and  credits  b<r  the  preceding  day,  and  at  the 

same  time  keeps  order  in  the  m&i  room, 

ge  boys  Dot  having  befare-breakfasl 

ire  reading,  study!  drawing.    If  ii 

early  winter  there  will  be  a  baj 
two  "i  the  more  enterprising  fellows  who  have 
ibtoined  permission  to  be  absent  from  "late  up 
i."    They   were  out  ol  bed  at   four 
k  in  the  morning  and  are  now  fl 


gives  the  order  "dose  r.mk  lumn 

tramps  into  the  dining-room.     Each  of  the  half- 
dozen  tables  has  an  officer  at  head  and  fool  to 

Cirve  and  u>  keep  order. 

The  outdoor  and  manual  training  features 
of  the  school  b)  no  means  interfere  with  the 

acquirement  of  book-learning:  rather  thej 
form  a  firm  foundation  of  vigor  and 

sense  which  make  for  more  enthusiasm  and 
better     menial     di  the     McDoi 

graduate  is  quite  as  well  prepared  for  enter- 
ing  college    as    the    average    candidal 
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\    "  fflkl       M  ROSS     rill     RILLS 
vfhinv:  «■?-  i  nm    had    i   i  h  bin1   a    In 


nining  their  rabbi  t- 

ill  bob  up 

their 
which  earn  them  no 
rablc  pin 

for  chapel, 

p.T   u>pi<  a  of   tll< 

i  of  the  »  hool  room 

uh  me.il  II  in1* 

and  are  several!)  examined 

•  tlnir  h,iir  and   I 

rs    and    clothes.     The 
his  subordii 


and    hfi    IS  apl    to   have   bad   som 
additional  such     as     shorthand, 

mechanical  drawing  ng,  and  mi 

An  unusual  feature  is  that  a  h  <>rcl 

the  average  of  his  recitations  and  cx&mina 

(ions  determines  the  length  of  his  ": 
lough"  or  Slimmer  vacation.  When  j>« 
marks  mean  four  di  edom  and  good 

ones   three   thru 
mental  aler  rably  increased. 

rule   to   which    th< 

no    "hel| 
i   any  kind  in  exami: 
ill)    true. 
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that    the    E&cDonogh    boy   doel    not    vramM 

for      examinations  —  partly     because      he     is 

mined     every    day,     and     the 

term-marks    preponderate    in    value    OW    the 

examination  averages;  and  partly,  I 
because  he  is  a  healthy  individual  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,   n«»t   a  strained  oc]  En   an 

intellectual  forcing-bed 

morning  given  over  to  recitations, 
from  eight  o'clock  to  half-past  one,  comes 

er;  then   I  play  interval 

of  nearly  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  after- 


ai 


tevoted    10   miscellaneous   out* 

eding  lln 

ng  berries,  "putting  tack"  hay, 
so  on  —  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  a  big 
farm,  garden,  and  dairy,  with  ihe  exception 

like    plowing.      Little 
m  h   under  a   "bo 
to  one  and  an  Lch  duty;   rival  sijuads 

ment  as 
ball    match.     Probably    half    the 

:r\    and    molding 
iv     J  In     Week,    the 

admirable    Ktil  i    whk  h   is  written, 


i   "  cjith  i 


edited,  set.  printed,  and  mailed  by  the  boys. 
The  '"bug-room"  always  claims  one  or 
more   young   naturali  OUIlgStet   who 

developed  map-making  talent  is  given 
a  chance  to  do  some  real  work  in  this  line, 
and  a  squad  of  engineers  is  putting  into 

ation  the  theoretical  knowledge  from 
the  classroom,  A  boy  with  pleni 
11  credits,"  or  good  marks,  has  during  the 
slack  season  lots  of  time  to  play  ball  or 
roam  through  the  woods,  or  go  swim- 
ming in  the  creek. 
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The  whole  sj  <  m  is  seen  at  ;i  glance,    A 
Im»v  finds  "ur  by  n  kirn!  of  txatural  set 

I   tli,  r  fore  1.  \  and 

linn  he  does  it,  Like  Wilhelm  Mtisier's  BOH, 
Felix,  it  he  does  nothing  so  skilfully  as  breaking 
wild  I  oiu  e  allowed  to      drive  the 

oxen  or  haul  gasolene  from  the  station  with  a 
"Jinny  mute." 

There  arc  a  good  many  StgltS  that  cduca- 
ire  comin  h  air  and 


play  and  physical  supervision  are  a*  ini; 
ant  in  themselves  as  book  studii 
only  safe  foundation  for  these.     ])r,  Lu 
Gulick  and  his  fellow- workers  are  rapidl) 
extending  the  idea  of  using  school  buildings 
as   playgrounds  out   of  school    h- 
Louis  has  just  established  a  school  di 
ment  of   hygiene   to   "discover  and   i 
to  lie  remedied,  as  far  iblc,  ph} 

defects   and   communicable   diseases    that 

might  interfere  with  efficient  scho< 

an  idea  much  like  ihe  admirable  "child 
study'1  inaugurated  by  Superintendent 
T,  Stewart  in  Brooklyn  ten  yi  .but 

Subsequently    abandoned;  and     th 
<  ity    is    experimenting    with    the    out 
teaching    which    has    been    s<> 
in     other     countries.       Many  and 

cities    are    adopting    manual    training   and 
iltural    instruction,    examining    child 
renV    eyesight  and  hearing  and  thn 
the    last   report    of    the    I  !omi  r    ol 

Education    shows    unprecedented    a< 
along    these    lines    during    the    past 
How  much  longer  will   it  be   bet 
real  teacher  starts  a  private  school   nn   en 
lightened  principles? 


■ 


A    SCHOOL    FOR    MAKING    HI    \I .THY    HOYS 


<-^ 


m 


Upcii-ttii  W  l"  ihl 


1  am  no  educator,  but  hi :  tne  of  the 

feat'  I  a  school  should  ha 

First   of  alb   there  should   be   room   for 
farm  and  garden  work  to  be  done  by  the 
under  (cachets  who  IC  the 

instinctive  pleasure  ot  hild  in  gl 

nmcthin^       not    necessarily    to    train 
ihem    to  b€  farmers,  but  partly  for  mental 
i  physft  ft!  odi 

There  should  be  woods  and  wild  land,  for 

anything  else  who 

has  not  had  a   chance  to  "shin  upM  a  tree 

after  t.  or  to  field  and 

ilaot   and 
animal  lit  to  be  instructed  in 

Lg  himself  to  i 
litions. 
An    im|x*rtant    member    of    the    faculty 
should  bi. in  all  round  athlete  and  physician, 
who  would  examine  every  boy  that  enters. 
note  his   ph)  that   he 

gets  the  spe<  M  cs  that  he 

needs.    Singing  and  dan<  ing  should  be  a  part 

ns  in 
ral  physical    tin;  hould    be 

just  as  Impoitanl  in  a  boj 


to  test  his  proficiency  \n  Latin.  Undei 
i  m  conditions  a  boy  has  to  be  taught 
how  and  what  to  eat,  and  how  to  breathe 
and  few  parents  are  capable  of  such  trainini 
Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelv 
more   than    half  a   boy's   time   should 

TVtsed    play    and    outdoor 

.,  and  lessons  should  be  given  outdoors 

whene\er  weather  perm 
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1  lit  i  e  should  be  manual  training  teal  hi  R 

would  take  advantage  of  every  child's 

health]/  de-he  i<>  make  something  useful, 

and    (rain   his  eye  and    hands   toward   that 

ciaftmanshi|j    the    loss    <>f    which    bai 

lessened  the  richness  and  beauty  of  modem 
civilization.  Necessary  work  about  the 
house,  &u<  h  as  making  beds  and  cooking, 
should  be  HO  \nd  framing  pic- 

lures,  upholst*  ul  other  home  decora- 

tion   might   well   be   the   f.rst   Stepfi  toward 


Ami  if  one  could  thus  orient  a  boj  in  the 
world  thai  is  close  about  him,  opentn 
eyes  and  arousing  his  curiosity,  v 

this  l>e  a  foundation  upon  which  a  structure 
ol  book-learning  could  be  reared  with  move 
chance    of    permanence    than     the^  dr 

ol  book-cramming  which  leaves  the 
bewildered  youngster  with  a  jumble  of 
unrelated  to  life  as  he  knows  it? 

rtainly,   at   least,    it    would   <:■ 
with  some  j>art  of  the  weak  eves  and  half- 
ioped    lungs    and    spindli 


A  v,\  r)  w  1 u  •  ! 


practicable,  the  youngsl 
m  lion   shot  Id    begin    with    something 

ty  expert 
1  tu    best   foundation   for  a  I  ge  of 

irate   map  of 

every 

tiling  when    it   becomes    i  find 

out    the    dist 

out     <  it.     <>r  t<»    lay  out    a    tennis 

court;   botany   b<  lie  learns 

to  find  mushi  broken  i 

11  h 


the  occasional  football  player,  o  win 

at    any    <  D   of    which  in    to 

think  a  small  tiling  compared  with  "getting 
the  boy  ready  i  xtccn. 

If  some  effective  educator  will  start 
B  school  in  my  own  town,  1  will  undertake 
a   nucleus  somewhere    Erao 
six  to  twenty   boys   who*  nts,   con- 

\  >l  en 

scarrhine  I   which 

will    •  all  round 

ad  of  myopic  and  dabby-muscled  and 
fuzz 
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IN  THK  summer  of  upr,  Mr.  A,  J. 
saatt,  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  was  taking  a  holiday 
in  Europe,  nursing  i  bitter  disappointment 
The  grand  scheme  to  gel  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  York  by 

means  of  a  high  level  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
hid  just  fallen  to  pieces,  mainly  because  the 

other  railroads  would  not  support  it.  Mr. 
Cassatt  and  his  friends  had  been  fighting 
Liter  of  a  century  to  find  some  way 
hat  troublesome  river — and  the 
collapse  of  the  North  River  Bridge  scheme 
was  the  sorest  disappointment  of  many. 

brought  to  him  a  cablegram 
from  Philadelphia,     It  advised  him.  before 
leaving    Paris,    m   look   over   very   carefully 
the  new  line  of  the  Orleans  Railv 
sion.  which  had  recently  come  into  Paris  by 


way    of   a    tunnel    under    the    Seine.     The 
-legram  was  signed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Rea, 
his    assistant,     one    of     the     Pennsylvania 
engineers  who  had  been  1  in  all  the 

projects  to  get  into  New  York. 

Rather  wearily  and  without  much  enthu- 
siasm,   the  chief  of   the   greatest    Ame. 
railroad  took  a  trip  over  the  new  tunnel  route. 
Then  he  took  another  trip.     After  that  he 
interviewed  officers,  engineers,  an<! 
The  dawn  of  a  g  a  came  to  him. 

And   that   is  the  genesis  of  the   pr< 
system  of  Pennsylvania  tunnels  tl 
the  oozy  depths  of  the  Hudson  1 
let  the  Pennsylvania  into  its  terminal  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan. 

When  he  had  an  idea,  no  man  in  the  world 

juicker  to  act   than   this  same   A.    J. 

Cassatt.     He  was  just   about    to   start    for 


i 


i  m.   m  \ 

Almost  half  of  the  freight  thai  it  carries  is  coed 
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A    I  H  .<  >  \  I 

I 

America.  Instead  of  that,  he  stopped  off 
in  Louden]  long  enough  to  find  Mr.  £  M. 
Jacobs,  the  man  who  had  engineered  the 
building  of  that  Orleans  Railway  tunnel 
and  a  man  who  had  bad  more  than  a  linger 
in  nearly  evdj  big  tunnel  scheme  in  latter- 
day  history.  These  two  men  talked.  The  talk 
confirmed  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  MM  ;i 


Mr,    Jacobs    was   busy,    but    when    the 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  talk  business  evcry- 

else    makes    time.     So    Mr.    J. 
[tacked    up    his    baggage    and    sailed    with 
Mr,  Cassati  for  the  United  States.      They 
M  talked  tunnel"  across  the  ocean.    Then 
they  met  Mr,  Rea  in  Philadelphia,  unci  they 
kept  on  talking  tunnel.     Mr-  Ja&tttis  knew 
all   about   the  Hudson   River       for   fu 
worked,  in  former  years,  on  the  plans  fur  the 
old  "Hudson  Tunnels."     Mr.   Rea,  smart- 
ing   from    the    failure   of   the    North    ! 
Bridge  —  his  own  pet  scheme  —  v. 
for  anything. 

That  trio  became  the  head  and  front  of 
the  biggest  engineering  enterprise  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  seen  consummated  in  r« 
years.     Mr.    Cassatt,    the    president, 
many  things  to  do.     His  work  on  the  tunnel 

advisory  and  executive.  Mr.  Rea 
given  the  hard  task  of  actual  admin  i 
tion,    real  estate   deals,    fr  lilies. 


rAL 

TV  rr  •  hr  ftinnrl*  wh.  rgOD   1 1  ill 
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etc,     Mr.   Jacobs  became    the    chief 
ncer  of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnels.     1 
ihree  brought  the  Pennsylvania  into  Man- 
hattan* and   the  partnership  was   broken 
only  when  death  claimed  Mr.  Cassatt.  in  the 
winter  pf  ig?6« 

THE    I'KI  AM     I  Akl  S    l>l ■»  JMI1.    MIAPF 

<  »f  course,  the  world  knew  little*  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Mr  ret  councils  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  Corporation  nun  must  be 
able  to  keep  mi  rets,     Within  six  nionti 

the  visit  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  the  Orleans 
Tunnel,  a  remarkable  committee  held  its 
first  meeting  and  organized  for  work,  it 
isted  of  General  d  \Y.  Raymond.  C.  M. 
Jacobs,  Alfred  Noble,  Gustat  Linden  thai, 
\Yilliam    11.    Brown,   and    d.  feorge 

Gibbs,  Mr.  Jacobs,  being  the  leading 
tunnel  engineer  of  the  world,  to<ik  charge 
of  the  Hudson  River  end,  Mr.  Noble 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Long  Island 

tunnel.  Mr.  Hrown,  then  chief  engineer 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  took  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  new  line  across  ihe  Jersey 


I  n mi 


IE    [EfcSl  \    CI  I  ' 

11  ed  •  hl.-ilv  )>\  ihi-  Pi  n  ih  ,ni ,  fa  freight 


meadows.  Mr.  Gibbs  studied  the  problem 
of  electric  traction  and  of  the  station  in 
Manhattan. 


THE    LONG    ISLAND    1  •■  ffl  1  VI. 

M    M 

vrrai  terminal 
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W    JERSEY    V\Kh-     mm     \h\HV!T\\    KREIGH1 
Wilh  the  ull  bui Wings  <.i  N 


For  two  years  these  men  worked  quietly, 
under  Nothing    was   done   in    that 

tinu  except  this  preliminary  study.    It  was, 

of  course,  tremendous.  Rumors  and  stories 
about  it  got  «>ut  in  the  financial  district  —  as 
they  always  <! 

that  something  big  was  under  way.  It  was 
only  in  [90&  however,  that  the  definite 
knowledge  became  public  that  these  huge 
tunnt it  to  he  built.     The  figure  that 

1   CUtient   in   Wall   Street  to  rej>! 
their    eosr    was   840,000,000;  to    date,    they 
have  cost  $102,000,000  and  n 

his    BJ  GINNING  01     1  m    DR1 

It  was  the  end  ntic   tale, 

this  final  determination  to  Manhattan 

or  two  under  the  Hudson. 


If  you  ask  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  about  it,  they  will  tell  you  that 
00  one  man  in  particular  is  responsible. 
They  will  take  you  back  to  that  dramatic 
night  in  1871  when  Col,  Scott,  their 
president,  caught  the  old  Baltimore  &  Ohi 

d   asleep   and   took   sudden   control 
the  United  Railroads  of  New  JeTS 
the  gap    in    the    Pennsylvania    from    Phil 
delphia  to  New    York.     Really  that  begs 
it—  fartj  years  ago.     I  b  rd  that  1 

the  OCX!  day     Col.    Scott     told  one  of  his 
friends    that    the   eastern    terminus    of    t 
Pennsylvania    was    to    be    on     Manhatt; 
Island  —  not  on  the  coast  of  Vu  j< 

if  you  get  them  in  a  reminiscent  m« 
they  will  carry  you  down  through  the  pa 
.  telling  you  o!  dreams  that  never  came 


by  the  railroad*  of  the  I 


. 
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In  lopg  the  Pcm  , coo ,000  t 


I  Pan  of  ihf  enmptit 
$500,000,000  on  imp 


Kl  I  PIN'i  t  I  \,\R 


■ 


how  Messrs,  Austin  Corbin  and 
Way i  ii  and  others  almost  built 

I  tunnel  from  New  Jersey  through  Maiden 

to  Brooklyn;  bow  Mr.  Caasatt  very 
nearly   stole    intn    New    \ "<>rk    through   the 

door,  via  Brooklyn,  to  a  terminal 
just  SOUth  of  the  Grand  Central  on  Mad  i -on 
Avenue;  how  Mr  Roberts  fell  in  love  with 
an  idea  to  ship  his  pas  coaches  and 

all,  by  tr  the   Hudson;  how 

Mr,  Rea  and  Mr.  Lindunthal  almost  pledged 


wen  talking  again  ol  the  many  proja 
let  tfum  into  \Yv\   York,     It  was  the  one 
lopic    that    never    flagged.     Mr.    Rob 
the  president,   was  at  that  time  an  ardent 
advocate  of  a  scheme  to  coj  s  on 

transports,  as  the  Baltimore   &  Ohio 

el   into  Baltimore,    He  talked  of  his 
project  with  much  enthusiasm-    The  i 
directors   met   his  arguments   with 
degrees  ol  opposition.    Toward  the  eta 
the  meeting  Mr.Cassatl  broke  in  impatiently: 


THE  SUNNYSIDE   YARDS   IN   LONG    ISLAND  CITY 

lot  posatng 


the  I  oia  Railroad  to  a  hi^Ji  level 

bridge  across  the  Hudson  from  Hobokiau 

i  mi    M  \\    who  WORKED 

I  h<  \   «  ill  tell  fOU  ^  ol  these  men 

tin  destiny  of  the  Pennsyl 

Kail  ma-  1  of  the  story 

■  •  r    that    when    they   finish 

peat  terminal  enth   Avenue  they 

will  i  d  till  the 

B  great  statue  of 

*  —  the  directors 
nsylvan  of  their  meetings! 


"A  Hi        talk  tunnels,   Mr.   Pi  talk 

tunnel 

But    the    tunnels    that    Mr. 
talking  about   then   w  far  rerr 

from    the    tunnels    that    he    finally    built. 

of  the  stf  "*\  weirdest  <>t  them  all. 

It  was   t>  route   for  st«  Iroad 

trains.     It   ms   b  main   line  at 

Houtcnville     inear     1<  | 

down  irthur  Kill,  tunnel 

or  build  through  Staten  Island,  and  bridge 
the  Narrows  with  a  tunnel  un  trains 

tided  in  the  silt  at  1  !   125  feet 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNNEL 

No.  1  —  1874 :   The  Pennsylvania  first  investigated  the  old  "  Has-       Xo.  2  —  1884  :  It  was  proposed  to  build  the  "  Lindenthal  Bridge,' 
kins  Tunnel,"  now  part  of  the  McAdoo  Tubes  to  cross  the  Hudson  below  Twenty-third  Street 


and  three  and  a  half  miles  long.  Through 
Brooklyn,  the  plan  proposed  a  double- 
track,  high-speed  line  to  a  huge  bridge 
from  Long  Island  City  to  Manhattan. 
The  cost  was  put  at  $52,000,000  or 
more.  It  lengthened  the  line  from  Phila- 
delphia ten  miles. 


This  line,  of  course,  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  the  local  traffic  from  Newark  and 
other  suburban  places  through  Jersey  City. 
So  Mr.  Cassatt,  at  the  same  time,  was  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  —  president 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  —  to  promote 
another  tunnel,  which  was  to  run  from  the 


No.  ,| —  1800 
.Street,  but  little 


THE  EVOLUTION*  (>F  A  TUVNTX 
Another  bridge  wa<  pro|*w<i|  at   Fifty-ninth  N«>  4 — i8o»  •   Mes*r*.  Robert*,  Ca**aM.  Corbin.  MicVeigh, 

attention  was  paid  to  it  bctaus:  it  was  t<*>  fur       ami  others   projrttcd  a  tunnel  to  run  from  Jersey  City  through 

Maiden  Lane  to  Brooklyn 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNNEL 

nly  promoted  a  proposition  to  reach  New  Yo 

and  a  high  bridge  from  Brooklyn,  with  a  connection  to  New  England 


No.  5  — 1892  :    Mr.  Cassatt  warmly  promoted  a  proposition  to  reach  New  York  by  a  tunnel  under  the  Narrows 
........        ~      ..  ...  ..      .    „      £n  .      . 


Pennsylvania  depot  in  Jersey  City  through 
Maiden  Lane  to  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Corbin 
wanted  this  to  be  a  big  tunnel,  so   that 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNNEL 
Vol  6  —  iSo»  '    Mr.  Roberts,  the  president,  warmly  advocated  a 
c*r-dam£  mmngtmcat  to  any  pateenayr  trains  to  Manhattan 


they  could  hitch  railroad  trains  in  New 
Jersey  to  a  cable  and  pull  them  through 
solid  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  No 
one  but  Mr.  Corbin  seems  to  have 
favored  this  wild  scheme.  The  rest  of 
the  directors  figured  on  the  project  as  a 
rapid-transit  line. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  Jersey 
City-Brooklyn  project  would  have  been 
finished  if  an  accident  had  not  happened. 
The  accident  was  the  panic  of  1893.  It 
ruined  so  many  dream-castles  throughout 
this  land  that  little  count  was  taken  of  the 
sudden  collapse  of  all  the  fancy  schemes 
of  the  Pennsylvania  to  get  into  Manhattan. 
If  it  had  not  come,  however  —  such  is  the 
irony  of  fate  —  the  Pennsylvania  would 
probably  have  been  in  New  York  ten 
years  ago  with  a  long,  straggling  main-line 
through  Brooklyn  and  a  rapid-transit 
station  somewhere  near  Wall  Street.  The 
McAdoo  Tunnels  under  the  Hudson  would 
never  have  been  built,  and  in  all  human 
probability  Mr.  W.  G.  McAdoo  would 
still    have   been    only  a   fairly  prosperous 
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member   of   the    "Southern    Colony"    in 
New  York. 

TALKING  IN  HUNDREDS  OF  MILLIONS 

One  of  the  numerous  projects  that  were 
debated  in  this  trying-out  period  before  the 
panic  was  the  scheme  for  a  gigantic  bridge 
from  Hoboken  to  Manhattan.  It  was  to  be 
the  giant  of  all  the  bridges.  It  was  to  have 
three  decks,  carry  fourteen  railroad  tracks, 


Pennsylvania  authorized  Mr.  Cassatt  to 
go  ahead  and  deal  with  the  promoters  and 
owners  of  the  North  River  Bridge,  and  to 
try  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Erie,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna,  and  all 
the  other  railroads  on  the  New  Jersey  coast 
to  use  that  bridge. 

On  little  things  hang  great  industrial 
events.  The  Vanderbilt  influence  was  theji 
strong  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  and 
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i,  Sunnyside  yard;  j,  GreenriUe  freight  terminal;  3,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  electrified  line,  Newark  to  Jersey  City;  4,  Newtown  Creek 
development  —  bulkheads,  piers,  tracks;  5,  New  York  Connecting  Railroad;  6,  Glendale  cut-off  between  main-line  and  Rockaway  and 
Montauk  divisions;  7,  Terminal,  Shcepahcad  Bay 

THE   EVOLUTION  OF  A  TUNNEL 

No.  7  —  1902  :    The  present  comprehensive  plan,  involving  the  tunnels,  new  terminals,  new  freight -floats,  the 

New  England  connection,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 


and  give  also  a  roadway  for  pedestrians 
and  vehicles.  It  was  to  span  the  Hudson 
from  pierhead  to  pierhead  with  a  single 
arch  more  than  three  thousand  feet  long!  It 
was  to  cost  a  hundred*  million  dollars  —  and 
at  that  time  Messrs.  Harriman,  Morgan,  and 
Cassatt  had  not  broken  the  world  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  nine  figures  at  one  time! 
Strange  to  say,  this  was  the  one  of  the 
ante-panic  schemes  that  survived  the  panic. 
In   September,  1900,  the  directors  of  the 


the  Lackawanna.  The  Lackawanna  was 
just  in  the  act  of  dealing  with  the  Stevens 
Estate  for  the  Hoboken  Ferries.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  jealousy  rampant  among 
the  railroads  as  a  result  of  the  desperate 
fights  for  traffic  in  the  lean  years.  The 
other  lines  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  answered 
Mr.  Cassatt's  overtures  by  flat  refusals  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it!  The  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  did  not  dare  to  try  a  project 
that  needed  $100,000,000  cash. 
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CROSSING   THE  RIVER 
How  the  steel -and -concrete  tubes  pierce  the  river-beds  and  run  under  New  York  City 

Everybody  threw  up  their  hands  in  dis- 
gust. Mr.  Cassatt,  worn  out  with  work, 
went  to  Europe  for  the  rest  that  was  to  lead 
him,  almost  by  accident,  to  the  clue  that 
solved  the  riddle.  Mr.  Lindenthal  and  his 
bridge  company  gave  up  the  fight,  heart- 
sick and  weary.  The  VanderbUt  officers, 
secure  in  their  position  as  the  only  railroad 
that  entered  New  York,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves. 

"That  was  the  winter  of  our  discontent!" 
laughed  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials, 
talking  about  it  the  other  day.  To-day 
is  the  "glorious  summer"  of  the  legend. 

It  is  a  long,  long  story  from  the  days  when 
the  unlucky  Haskins  first  put  his  men  to 
work  in  the  old  Hudson  Tunnel  to  dig  a 
highway  for  steam  trains  from  Morton 
Street  to  Jersey  City,  thirty-six  years  ago. 
Many  men  will  still  remember  the  day  in 
July,  1880,  when  that  ill-fated  project 
furnished  to  the  world  the  startling  news 
that  a  "blow-out"  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
had  cost  a  score  of  lives  —  and  the  deep 
slime  of  the  river  bottom  began  to  settle 
down  into  the  hole  that  they  made  in  the 
first  determined  effort  to  tunnel  under  that 
river.  It  stayed  there  undisturbed  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  until  the  McAdoo 
forces  pushed  their  shields  through  it  to 
make  that  ancient  tomb  a  part  of  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  tunnel-builders. 

To-morrow  the  Pennsylvania  will  run  trains 
solid  through  that  river-bed  into  a  terminal 
in  Manhattan  that  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
railroad  terminals  of  the  world.  Enough 
has  been  written  about  it,  this  mighty 
terminal  and  the  great  tunnels,  to  fill  a 
library.  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  it,  or 
the  engineering  problems  that  it  involved. 
To  the  railroad  man  it  is  simply  a  climax 
—  and  the  real  story  lies  far  beneath  it 

THE   CULMINATION    07   A   GREAT  AMBITION 

The  fulfilment  of  this  dream  of  a  passen- 
ger-station in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  ends 
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HOW  MUCH  IS 

1600,000,000  * 

Roughly,  this  is  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania in  ten  yean  on  its 
property.  It  is  contrasted 
with  the  great  capital  invest- 
ments in  this  and  other 
countries 
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the  biggest  building-campaign  ever  under- 
taken by  any  American  railroad.  It  is  not 
an  isolated  venture  made  for  self -glory  or  to 
fulfil  a  mad  ambition.  It  simply  caps 
twelve  years  of  the  hardest  possible  railroad 
work,  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  freight-producing  and 
forwarding  nation. 

Go  back  to  the  panic  of  1893  f°r  ^c 
beginning  of  the  story.  At  the  end  of 
that  panic,  with  its  heart-breaking  railroad 
battles,  its  " skinning' '  of  railroads  to  pay 
dividends,  its  scanty,  dribbling  streams  of 
traffic  on  the  main-lines,  and  its  starvation - 
fare  on  branches,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  no  model  for  the  world  at  large. 
Like  every  other  road,  its  facilities  had 
dwindled  and  run  down  as  the  streams  of 
traffic  dried  up.  In  1897,  with  the  first 
rumors  of  recovery,  an  inventory  showed 
clearly  enough  that  there  had  to  be  a  second 
big  struggle  or  the  road  would  be  swamped. 

The  officers  of  the  road  faced  the  situa- 
tion as  best  they  could.  Very  soon  they 
realized  that  the  fight  was  to  be  bigger  than 
they  had  dreamed  possible.  They  called 
Mr.  Cassatt  back  from  his  leisure  to  take 
command  of  the  forces.  He  went  over  the 
situation  in  a  hurded  survey,  came  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  announced  a  programme 
that  dazed  the  hardiest  of  the  railroad  men 
in  the  Broad  Street  office. 

The  lines  from  Pittsburg  east  were  chok- 
ing, even  then,  with  the  fruits  of  "the 
McKinley  Boom."  Overworked  engines 
failed  every  day  by  dozens  on  the  lines. 
Yards  were  piled  with  freight  that  should 
be  moving  to  its  destination.  The  main 
tracks  were  not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  traffic,  and  the  equipment  was  not 
enough  to  carry  it.  Shippers  were  raising 
angry  voices  from  one  end  of  the  system  to 
the  other.  Men  were  talking  madly  of 
building  new  trunk-lines  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea  to  handle  the  business  that  the 
Pennsylvania  was  supposed  to  handle  but 
failed  to  supply  with  cars  and  engines  and 
lines  of  travel.  Here  grew  the  fight  of  the 
Goulds  for  Pittsburg  and  the  sea  —  and 
hence  came  their  backing  in  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Cassatt  to  these 
tumultuous  times  was,  in  effect: 

"We  shall  carry  the  traffic  and  provide 
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Swti  Canal 

13.300.000  t«is 

1906 


Merchant  Marine 

of  Europe  and  America 

40,580.000  tons 


S.P.,  U.P.  and  C.P. 

69,000,000  tons 

1909 


Great  Lakes 

and  St. Lawrence 

76  000,000  tons 

1906 


Pennsylvania  lost 

103.000,000  tons 

in  1908 


HOW  MUCH  IS  108,000  000  TONS 
OF  FREIGHT? 
This  is  the  amount  of  decrease  in 
freight  hauled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
in  1008  as  compared  with  1907.  It 
is  a  fair  measure  of  the  difference  be* 
tveenagood  year  and  a  bad  year  ill 
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THE  LION'S  SHARE  OF  A  NATION'S   FREIGHT 
Of  every  nine  full  carloads  of  freight  carried  on  American  lines  in  1909,  the  Pennsylvania  carried  two.   A  freight- 
train  to  carry  all  the  Pennsylvania  freight  would  reach  four  times  around  the  earth 


for  it  if  we  have  to  cut  every  dividend  on  the 
system." 

And  then,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
freight-makers,  began  the  campaign  of 
millions.  No  one  but  a  railroad  man 
realizes  the  thing  that  was  done.  Let  us 
try  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

HALF  A  BILLION  FOR   "IMPROVEMENTS" 

In  the  ten  years  that  ended  in  December, 
1909,  this  one  railroad,  driven  onward  under 
the  hard  whip  of  necessity,  poured  into  its 
service  the  sum  of  nearly  $500,000,000. 
It  could  have  built  a  sea-level  canal  at 
Panama  at  much  less  cost.  From  Chicago 
westward  it  could  have  pushed  through 
three  new  transcontinental  lines  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  cost  would  have 
been  less. 

That  money  came  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  The  Cassatt  regime  on  the 
Pennsylvania  harried  the  bankers  of  the 
world  much  more  severely  than  the  Hani- 
man  regime  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Men 
who  lived  in  Wall  Street  from  1900  to  the 
end  of  1906  recall  the  details  of  the  story 
very  well.  At  first  the  calls  for  cash  met 
with  a  quick  and  enthusiastic  reply.  New 
stock  had  a  ready  sale,  the  old  stockholders 
taking  it  eagerly.  Then  came  $200,000,000 
of  convertible  bonds  at  a  low  interest  rate. 
The  conservative  bond-buying  public  took 
them  up  gradually  and,  at  the  end,  not 
too  willingly.     They  glutted  the  market. 

Men  began  to  hint  of  dire  things  for 
the  Pennsylvania.  " The  Cassatt  madness" 
was  a  fertile  theme  of  sermons  on  extrava- 


gance, articles  about  dangerous  railroad 
ambition,  strictures  on  the  expansion  of 
capital  accounts.  Another  stock  issue  was 
the  prompt  reply.  It  went,  but  limpingly. 
Even  the  banking  credit  of  the  company 
began  to  lag.  The  stout-hearted  bankers 
of  the  world  began  to  falter. 

One  of  the  items,  I  remember,  outlined 
by  the  president  as  a  crying  need  and  to  be 
financed  under  one  of  the  innumerable  bond 
issues,  was  a  sum  of  about  $10,000,000  to 
build  new  water-supply  tanks  along  the  main 
line.  The  greatest  of  railroad  critics,  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  was  at  that  time 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
He  had  been  at  all  times  a  firm,  fast  friend 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  an  out-and-out 
supporter  of  its  policies.  As  a  reporter,  I 
got  the  news  of  the  new  issue  of  securities. 
When  it  was  published  I  talked  it  over 
with  him. 

"What's  it  for?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him,  in  some  detail.  When  I 
mentioned  the  tanks,  he  said,  sardonically: 

"They're  connecting  up  the  capital 
account  with  a  standpipe  —  that's  what 
they're  doing!" 

It  never  got  into  print,  this  sentiment  — 
for  Mr.  Woodlock  was  not  the  man  to  write 
in  the  first  swift  rush  of  an  impression.  In 
the  light  of  1909,  that  snap  judgment  was 
about  as  wholly  wrong  as  it  could  be.  The 
water-supply  that  they  bought  with  that 
money  probably  saved  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  last  year  from  a  complete  tie-up. 
In  the  dry  season  they  sold  water  from  their 
reservoirs  to  supply  the  very  towns  along 
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THE   COUNTRY'S  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

Of  every  seven  full  passenger-cars  in  the  country  in  1909,  the  Pennsylvania  hauled  one.    A  train  to  carry  all  the 

Pennsylvania  passengers  in  1909  would  reach  twice  around  the  earth 
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the  right-of-way;  and  they  sold  it  at  cost, 
as  closely  as  they  could  figure  it 

And  so  it  went,  from  end  to  end  of  this 
country  and  across  the  seas.  Stockholders 
as  far  away  as  Egypt  caught  the  contagion 
of  mistrust  and  began  to  sell  their  stocks. 

SOWING  THE  WORLD  WITH  SECURITIES 

Only  Mr.  Cassatt  and  his  "old  guard" 
stood  firm.  If  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company  had  never  done  anything  else  of 
colossal  magnitude  in  their  many  years  as 
bankers,  the  way  they  stood  fire  from  1903 
to    1906   in   this   Pennsylvania   campaign 
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gate.  I  had  a  pretty  well  detailed  story — 
the  nature  of  the  securities  and  the  place 
where  they  were  to  be  sold.  I  did  not  know 
how  much  they  amounted  to.  I  asked  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company. 

After  a  while  he  told  me.  The  notes 
were  for  $50,000,000  and  were  taken  in 
Paris.  Full  details  were  not  yet  settled. 
As  I  left  him  I  said : 

"When  you  get  Paris  filled  up,  why  don't 
you  try  China?" 

"  We  probably  will ! "  he  answered,  smiling. 

I  don't  know  just  how  much  of  the  new 


Rock  Island -Frisco 
Missouri  Pacific 
Gross  earnings 


Standard  Oil 

Net  earnings, 

1906 

THE  FRUITS  OF  TEN  YEARS'  BUILDING 

The  increase  in  gross  earnings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  compared  with  total  earnings  of  other  great  groups 


would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  world  at  large. 

I  remembaj-  very  well  a  single  six 
months  in  which  the  road  sold  two  issues, 
$110,000,000,  of  notes.  The  first  went  off 
very  well,  but  dragged  a  little  as  time  went 
on.  Everybody  said  that  the  road  was 
through.  If  a  4J  per  cent,  note  issue  was 
needed  to  raise  money  for  the  best  of  our 
railroads  and  was  not  an  enthusiastic 
success  at  that,  men  wondered  where  more 
mone^  could  come  from. 

One  morning  there  came  a  rumor  that 
another  note  issue  was  in  the  air.  "  Abroad" 
was  to  take  it,  they  said.    I  went  to  investi- 


money  for  the  Pennsylvania  was  actually 
raised  in  China,  but  certainly  some  of  it 
was;  for  the  stockholders  of  the  road  live 
in  every  country  of  the  world  where  civilized 
men  foregather. 

The  money  was  raised  and,  carrying  the 
burden  of  debt  created  in  the  process  of 
construction,  the  Pennsylvania  actually  (at 
the  end  of  1906)  raised  its  dividend  rate  to 
7  per  cent.!  It  looked  like  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  the  critics  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  wisest  critics  still 
say  that  it  was  the  first  mistake  of  the  whole 
splendid  episode.  At  any  rate,  the  dividend 
presently  came  down  again  to  6  per  cent 
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So  Tiuch  for  the  way  the  work  was  done. 
( ilancc,  for  a  minute,  at  what  they  did  with  all 
that  money.  Then  measure  the  results,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  measured  in  so  short  a  time. 

Far  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of 
money  raised  went  into  the  building  of  a 
new  freight  line  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea, 
into  freight-yards  in  the  congested  districts 
east  of  Pittsburg,  into  a  freight  branch  from 
Brilliant,  an  elevated  way  in  Pittsburg, 
classification  yards,  fourth  and  fifth  tracks 
for  freight  haul,  freight  terminals  at  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere,  a  new  seaboard  ter- 
minal on  New  York  harbor,  freight  facilities 
at  Brooklyn,  the  water  supply,  and  a 
hundred  other  items  that  are  interesting 
enough  to  put  into  an  annual  report,  but 
that  attract  little  attention  from  newspapers, 
readers,  or  anybody  except  railroad  men 
and  students. 

This  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  If  one-quarter  of  the  sum 
spent  in  these  prosaic  matters  had  been 
devoted  to  building  a  little  country-line 
into  a  wilderness,  all  the  world  would  have 
known  it.  The  public  at  large  heard  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  little  "  Clearwater 
Fight,"  when  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Harriman  lines  had  a  tussle  over  the  build- 
ing of  a  200-mile  spur  into  a  deserted 
prairie  than  it  has  heard  about  the  build- 
ing by  this  Eastern  system  of  various  lines 
that  cost  probably  fifty  times  as  much  and 
render  as  much  service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  even'  day  as  the  Clearwater  line 
can  render  in  two  years. 

This  road  has  sj>ent  as  much,  merely 
improving  the  line  of  march  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  sea,  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
spent  in  bridging  the  continent.  But  it  is 
a  prosaic,  everyday,  ordinary  affair,  this 
carrying  of  traffic  to  and  fro  across  the 
Alleghanies.  To  carry  it  where  it  never 
was  carried  before,  through  the  virgin 
forests  of  north  Ontario  or  the  smiling 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Peace  River  —  that 
is  romance.  This  is  mere  business,  this 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  work  goes  on.  Hardly  a  hand  has 
yet  been  raised  to  build  the  last  and  one 
of  the  most  im|K>rtant  links.  Here  the 
Pennsylvania  joins  hands  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  a  natural 
to  bridge  Hell  Gate  and  to  open  wide 


the  avenue  that  leads  from  forty  states 
into  New  England.  They  are  to  make 
a  highway  from  Brooklyn  to  Port  Morris. 
Last  of  the  mighty  steps  in  this  great  recon- 
struction, this  monument  may  wait  its 
time.  At  present,  the  Pennsylvania  may 
ferry  its  freight  on  big  car-floats  from  the 
New  Jersey  shore  to  meet  the  engines  of 
the  New  Haven  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  twelve  miles  —  twelve  miles  of  crowded 
shipping,  growing  denser  year  by  year; 
twelve  miles  of  currents,  tides,  and  open 
water.  The  end  of  it  all  is  to  cut  it  to  the 
three-mile  run  across  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  below  the  tide  of  river  traffic,  and 
reach  Port  Morris  by  rail  through  Brooklyn, 
across  Hell  Gate.  Greenville,  on  the  Jersey 
coast,  is  one  factor;  Port  Morris,  on  the 
Connecticut  shore,  the  other. 

REAPING  THE   MIGHTY  HARVEST 

Nobody  will  take  fire  on  reading  of 
these  simple,  businesslike,  hum-drum  doings. 
Take  it  for  granted,  without  too  much 
detail,  that  this  gigantic  fortune  of  nine 
figures  has  simply  been  poured  into  a  rail- 
road that  was  not  fit  to  do  its  job.  As  a 
subject  for  photographic  display  or  rhetorical 
writing,  it  is  as  though  it  were  sunk  in 
caissons  below  the  sea,  to  make  foundations 
for  a  bridge.  The  bridge  is  impossible 
without  it;  but  it  is  of  the  bridge  that  the 
magazines  print  pictures.  So,  the  new 
passenger  terminal  in  New  York  is  the 
"display  end"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's $500,000,000  budget.  The  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests  is  the  money  spent  on 
the  lines,  out  where  only  railroad  men  may 
see  it  and  measure  it  as  they  run. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  results  —  not  the 
results  of  the  terminal  in  New  York,  but  of 
the  invisible  millions  sunk  in  compensated 
grades  and  curvatures  in  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  ugly  yards  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa., 
in  little  grimy  branches  in  the  coal-ribbed 
hills,  in  stubby  spurs  to  factories,  in  slimy 
tanks  along  the  right-of-way,  in  ugly, 
black,  steel  cars,  in  prosy  locomotives 
pulling  prosy  cars  along  a  prosy  streak  of 
track  —  in  the  thousand  and  one  unsung 
things  that  filled  the  dreams  of  Cassatt 
living  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  Cassatt 
dead.  Let  us  measure  with  the  yardstick 
of  finance  the  fruits  of  a  financial  miracle. 
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In  1899,  at  the  beginning  of  this  madness 
for  expansion,  all  the  lines  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  Kast  and  West,  earned  about 
Si  52,000,000.  In  1909,  with  a  goodly  part  of 
the  new  money  not  earning  its  way,  the  same 
lines  earned  $313,000,000.  They  doubled  the 
gross  earnings,  with  $9,000,000  to  spare. 

Mr.  Cassatt  used  to  say  that  in  1899  every 
wheel  on  the  system  was  turning  all  the 
time.  He  meant  that  the  traffic  just  equaled 
the  facilities,  and  there  was  no  surplus.  If 
the  road  had  had  a  million  tons  more  of 
freight  to  handle  or  a  million  passengers 
more,  it  would  have  been  glutted  and  con- 
gested in  the  first  flush  of  the  McKinley 
prosperity.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the 
facilities  to  earn  this  $161,000,000  of  gross 
earnings  have  been  added  to  the  system 
during  the  interval. 

Here,  then,  is  what  the  Cassatt  dream 
has  done  in  this  decade.  It  has  built 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  a  money- 
earning  machine  capable  of  taking  in  this 
amount  of  cash  in  a  year  —  and  not  a 
bumper  year  by  any  means.  If  you  were 
to  add  together  the  total  gross  earnings  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  (all  the  great  systems 
of  the  South),  you  would  get  a  total  for 
1909  of  about  $165,000,000.  The  Great 
Northern  and  the  Hurlington  together 
earned  $150,000,000.  The  Rock  Island,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  grouped,  piled  up  a  total  of 
$160,000,000. 

HOW    MUCH    IS   400,000,000   TONS? 

Freight  trains  are  not  loaded  with  dollars. 
Money  never  measures  the  efficiency  or  the 
inefficiency  of  a  traffic  or  transportation 
department;  the  railroad  that  earns  the  most 
money  may  be  the  worst-run  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  may,  in  proportion,  fur- 
nish the  worst  service  and  perform  its  part 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  most 
ill  of  all  the  railroads.  Let  us  turn  away  from 
dollars  and  cents  and  talk  of  tons  of  freight. 

The  lines  of  this  system  carried  last 
year  four  hundred  million  tons  of  freight 
for  various  distances,  averaging  eighty-six 
miles.    What  does  that  mean? 

If  you  made  up  a  train  of  average  cars, 
loaded  them  all  to  the  average  weight  of  all 


cars  in  this  country  in  1909,  and  hitched 
enough  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in 
the  world  to  that  train  to  make  it  move, 
the  train  would  be  100,000  miles  long,  and 
the  engines  would  reach  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  The  freight  cars  would  girdle- 
the  earth  four  times  at  the  equator.  If  you 
added  enough  passenger  cars  to  handle  the 
people  who  traveled  on  these  lines  last  year, 
your  passenger  coaches  would  reach  twice 
more  around  the  world. 

There  is  a  picture  of  "big  business"; 
too  big,  perhaps,  to  take  in  all  at  once. 
Let  us  try  it  in  instalments.  All  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  carried  last  year 
1,800,000,000  tons  of  freight.  If  you  made 
it  into  one  train  in  the  same  way  as  indicated 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  that  train  would  have 
450,000  miles  of  freight  cars.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  cars  in  the  train,  twenty-two 
would  carry  the  red  shield  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  passenger  train,  reckoned 
the  same  way,  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred 
would  be  the  red  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Pictures  of  commerce  are  hard  to  draw 
so  that  all  men  may  get  their  meaning. 
The  lumberman  might  grasp  figures  like 
these  if  they  were  put  in  terms  of  a  million 
feet  of  lumber;  or  the  miller,  if  put  in  terms 
of  barrels  of  flour.  Perhaps  the  best  stand- 
ard for  the  world  at  large  is  water-borne 
commerce,  tonnage  of  vessels.  Let  us  try 
it  that  way. 

The  year  1908  was  a  bad  railroad  year. 
The  year  1907  was  a  good  one.  Between 
those  two  years  the  freight  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania decreased  103,000,000  tons.  Let  us 
measure  thai  decrease  in  terms  of  water- 
traffic  and  see  how  big  it  is. 

The  Census  report  for  1906  shows  that 
all  the  water-borne  traffic  in  American  ships 
of  all  the  American  ports  on  the  Pacific  was 
17,000,000  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  in  one  year,  then, 
was  six  times  the  entire  American-borne 
tonnage  in  all  Pacific  Coast  ports,  including 
harbor  traffic.  The  dweDer  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  may,  in  this  way,  form  some  faint 
idea  of  what  an  Eastern  tiunk-line  is  like. 

Again,  the  total  commerce  of  the  Great 
I^kes  and  the  St  Lawrence  River  in  1906 
was  76,000,000  tons  of  freight.  The  de- 
crease on  this  one  railroad  was  half  as  much 
again  as  all  the  commerce  of  all  the  s&s^ 
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of  the  inland  seas  and  the  river  that  leads 
to  Europe.  Dwellers  in  the  cities  by  the 
Lakes  may  look  upon  these  figures  with 
eyes  tliat  see. 

The  most  important  highway  of  the  world 
to-day  is  the  Suez  Canal.  If  you  lump 
together  all  the  freight  that  passed  through 
that  Canal  in  all  the  years  from  1899  to 
1906  and  pile  it  up  beside  the  traffic  that 
the  Pennsylvania  lost  in  1908,  the  two  piles 
would  be  equal.  If  the  traffic  of  1906  in 
the  Canal  were  piled  up,  it  would  be  only 
one-seventh  of  the  freight  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lost  from  its  freight  records  in  1908. 
Here  is  a  picture  for  the  world  to  study. 

Now,  after  the  bad  year  of  1908,  there  was 
a  quick  recovery.  The  railroad  gained  back 
67,000,000  tons  of  the  decrease  between  the 
two  preceding  years.  Let  us  measure  that 
against  the  tonnage  on  other  railroads, 
rather  than  against  water-borne  traffic. 

Three  great  transcontinental  roads,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  carried  in  1909  about 
69,000,000  tons  of  freight.  It  was  as  though, 
between  these  two  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
had  tapped  a  traffic  region  that  yielded  to 
its  traffic  men  a  business  equal  to  that 
carried  on  these  three  great  railroads  of  the 
West  and  North. 


The  man  who  attempts  to  look  into  the 
future  of  such  a  railroad  as  this  —  or  the 
New  York  Central  or  the  Union  Pacific  — 
must  be  gifted  with  a  sight  denied  to  men. 
For  the  future  of  these  giants  is  the  future 
of  a  nation,  or  is  death. 

So  long  as  commerce  expands,  so  long 
must  these  giants  grow  greater;  or  else 
they  must  fall  to  ruin's  list  of  failures. 
Every  new  loom  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England,  every  furnace  built  in  the  hills  of 
Pennsylvania,  every  factory  opened  on  the 
meadows  of  New  Jersey,  every  sweat-shop 
installed  in  the  lofts  of  New  York  calls  on 
these  carriers  of  coal  and  iron  and  cotton 
and  the  products  made  from  them  for  more 
room  in  the  cars,  more  room  in  yards  and 
terminals  and  docks,  more  room  upon  the 
tracks,  more  room  within  the  roundhouses 
where  engines  rest  for  to-morrow's  run  — 
always  for  money,  money,  money. 

The  end  of  it  all  we  must  leave  for  the 
historians  of  to-morrow.  In  England, 
France,  or  Germany  —  and  on  some  of  our 
own  railroad  lines  —  the  motto  is  the  catch- 
word of  the  cautious: 

"What  we  have  we  hold!" 

But  on  the  systems  of  to-morrow  the  slogan 
to-day  is  the  slogan  of  the  Pennsylvania: 

"What  we  have  not,  that  we  wantl" 


THE  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

THE  DRUG-CLERK  A  POOR  DOCTOR 

BY 
DR.  EUGENE  YATES  JOHNSON 

(LOUISVILLE  MEDICAL  EXAMINE*  101  THE  EQUITABLE  LITE) 


AN  INTELLIGENT  mother  recently 
l\  brought  her  five-year-old  boy  to  my 
JL  JL  office,  saying  that  she  wanted  me 
to  do  something  for  his  malaria.  The  drug- 
gist had  given  her  some  quinine  tablets,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  any  good. 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  boy  has 
malaria  ?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  his  bones  ache,  and  he  just  feels 
bad  all  over." 

"  But  every  ache  isn't  malaria.    How  did 

itart?" 


"He  has  been  playing  in  the  wet  grass, 
caught  cold,  and  it  developed  into  malaria." 

"The  only  known  thing  that  develops  into 
malaria  is  the  bite  of  an  infected  mosquito/' 
I  answered.  Then  I  began  to  examine  the 
boy. 

I  found  that  all  the  joints  of  his  hands  and 
his  feet  were  stiff  and  sore.  Then  I  looked 
at  his  tonsils,  and  the  diagnosis  was  plain. 

"Your  boy  has  acute  rheumatism  of  the 
membranes  that  cover  the  joints,"  I  re- 
marked.   "Now  let  me  examine  his  heart." 
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The  stethoscope  revealed  what  I  antici- 
pated—  an  inflammation  of  the  delicate 
membranes  that  line  the  heart  and  its  valves. 

"But  how  can  rheumatism  in  the  joints 
affect  the  heart ?"  the  mother  asked. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  the  rounded  end 
of  a  soup-bone,  how  glossy  and  satiny  it 
looks?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  is  what  we  call  'the  synovial 
membrane/  and  it  covers  the  ends  of  every 
bone  that  enters  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint.  When  it  becomes  inflamed  the  sur- 
faces no  longer  glide  over  each  other 
smoothly,  and  the  friction  results  in  heat  and 
pain  —  in  other  words,  rheumatism." 

"But  there  are  no  bones  in  the  heart, 
surely?" 

"No,  but  the  inside  and  the  outside 
linings  of  the  heart  and  valves  are  made  of 
the  same  shiny  membrane.  The  infection 
probably  began  in  his  tonsils  and  is  grad- 
ually spreading  to  every  part  of  the  body 
that  is  supplied  with  that  particular  mem- 
brane." 

"  Is  the  heart-trouble  serious  ?  " 

"  Very  serious.  When  the  valves  become 
inflamed  and  swollen  they  do  not  close 
properly,  and  the  heart  leaks  at  every  pul- 
sation. You  might  have  continued  giving 
him  quinine  until  he  became  deaf,  and  it 
would  not  have  given  him  the  slightest  relief. 
The  most  important  thing  now  is  to  check 
that  inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  kills  a 
great  many  people,  and  those  who  pull 
through  are  generally  left  with  damaged 
hearts." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  this  woman  nor 
to  the  drug-clerk  that  the  boy  might  have 
rheumatism,  and  he  might  have  died  of 
heart-failure  if  it  had  been  neglected  a  few 
days  longer.  The  drug-clerk  had  no  busi- 
ness to  prescribe  at  all;  it  is  his  business  to 
know  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  not  the  symp- 
toms of  disease.  Even  if  he  had  by  chance 
recognized  the  rheumatism  he  would  doubt- 
less have  given  him  one  of  the  rheumatic 
"cures"  containing  opium  and  salicylic  acid. 
This  would  probably  have  affected  his 
stomach  and  thrown  extra  work  on  a  heart 
that  was  already  crippled.  In  the  story  of 
this  boy  you  have  one  of  the  real  reasons 
why  the  drug-clerk  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  family-physician. 


The  druggist  who  hands  out  a  medicine 
that  somebody  a  thousand  miles  away  has 
put  up  for  rheumatism  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  kinds  of  rheumatism, 
located  in  different  kinds  of  tissue,  and  that 
what  is  good  for  one  variety  is  not  the  thing 
for  another. 

If  the  clerk  had  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  pain  was  due  to  neuralgia,  the  boy 
would  probably  have  been  dosed  with  one 
of  the  coal-tar  preparations,  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  And  out  whether  he  had 
a  heart-murmur.  The  clerk  would  prob- 
ably not  know  a  heart-murmur  if  he  met  it 
in  the  road. 

I  remember  a  big,  husky  merchant,  the 
picture  of  health,  who  came  to  me  to  be 
examined  for  life  insurance.  When  I  exam- 
ined his  heart  I  was  surprised  at  what  I 
heard,  and  then  he  told  me  the  story.  He 
used  to  be  a  frequent  sufferer  from  neur- 
algia, and  a  druggist  had  given  him  a  certain 
coal-tar  remedy.  One  night  he  took  five 
doses,  became  blue  in  the  face,  and  it  took 
the  doctors  three  or  four  days  to  get  him  out 
of  danger.  The  experience  left  him  with  a 
dilated  heart,  and  he  has  never  been  able 
to  get  a  cent's  worth  of  life  insurance,  be- 
cause he  is  liable  to  drop  off  at  any  moment. 

One  of  the  commonest  habits  of  people  is 
to  run  to  the  drug-store  for  cough-remedies. 
They  tell  the  clerk  that  their  throats  are 
sore  from  coughing,  or  that  the  baby  keeps 
them  awake  all  night,  and  that  they  want 
relief.  The  clerk,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  condition  of  throat,  tem- 
perature, or  bowels,  hands  out  a  "  remedy." 
Most  of  these  cough-remedies  contain  some 
preparation  of  morphine,  chloroform,  or 
belladonna  —  drugs  which  blunt  sensibility 
and  .thereby  mechanically  interrupt  the 
cough.  The  important  fact  that  every  cough 
is  an  indication  of  an  irritation  in  the  air- 
passages  and  is  nature's  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  cause,  is  ignored.  The  druggist  fur- 
nishes a  mixture  that  paralyzes  the  coughing 
muscles,  and  the  patient  drives  complacently 
past  the  red  flag  of  warning. 

I  was  once  called  hurriedly  to  see  a  seven- 
months-old  baby,  one  that  had  always  been 
a  strong,  healthy  infant.  The  mother  said 
that  it  had  been  feeling  bad  for  several  days, 
and  coughing  a  good  deal.  She  had  been 
giving  it  a  certain  cough-mixture.    I  fovsasL 
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the  little  fellow  with  blue  lips  and  fingers, 
breathing  three  times  as  rapidly  as  usual, 
and  it  required  but  a  moment  to  recognize  a 
double-pneumonia  of  the  worst  type.  I 
hastily  ordered  oxygen,  and  sat  up  all  night 
with  him,  but  the  appeal  from  the  drug- 
clerk's  judgment  had  come  too  late. 

People  are  altogether  too  quick  to  try 
any  remedy  that  a  friend  may  suggest  — 
and  intelligent  people  are  about  as  bad  as 
others.  Just  the  other  day  a  prominent 
man  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  sharp 
pains  in  his  back;  he  thought  that  he  had 
wrenched  himself  in  bowling,  but  I  told  him 
that  a  jagged  kidney-stone  was  traveling 
down  a  very  sensitive  tube  and  causing  all 
his  suffering.  I  gave  him  some  simple  direc- 
tions, and  he  left  the  office.  On  his  way 
down  the  street  he  met  a  friend  and  told  him 
his  trouble;  the  friend  then  told  him  about 
a  wonderful  "German  tea"  —  and  the 
advice  of  the  friend  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  ailment  overruled  the  judgment  of  the 
doctor.  Now  if  I  had  been  a  lawyer  and 
had  given  this  man  legal  advice  about  the 
title  to  his  home,  and  that  same  friend 
had  met  him  on  the  street  with  different 
advice,  my  client  would  not  have  done  more 
than  listen  to  him  respectfully. 

The  alimentary  canal  has  always  been  a 
great  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  stomach 
to  the  drug-store.  The  clerk  is  supposed 
to  be  a  person  competent  to  minister  to  any 
form  of  diarrhoea,  regardless  of  its  cause,  and 
the  bottles  on  his  shelves  have  been  filled 
perhaps  by  a  manufacturer  in  a  distant  city. 
Here  again  the  symptom  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  disease,  whereas  diarrhoea  is  simply 
nature's  effort  to  get  rid  of  an  irritation 
somewhere  in  the  intestines.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  flush  out  the  canal,  get  rid 
of  the  irritating  substance,  and  then  check 
the  superabundance  of  secretion.  The  cor- 
dials which  the  drug-clerk  supplies,  how- 
ever, usually  contain  opium,  tannic  acid, 
camphor,  and  capsicum  —  and  the  effect 
of  these  is  to  lock  up  the  bowels  with  the 
irritating  material  still  inside.  Since  ty- 
phoid fever  often  attracts  attention  to  itself 
first  by  a  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  there  is  real  danger  in  care- 
lessly locking  up  a  bowel  that  contains 
an  infection  that  is  rapidly  multiplying. 

The  ^ill-eating  habit  —  for  the  opposite 


condition  —  is  another  sin  that  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  stomach,  when  it  is  really 
a  sin  of  the  intelligence.  The  bowel  is  a 
creature  of  habit,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  it 
to  acquire  the  pill-habit  as  it  is  for  a  man 
to  become  addicted  to  smoking  or  to  taking 
morphine.  Many  of  these  preparations 
are  drastic  cathartics,  and  an  alimentary 
tract  which  gets  in  the  habit  of  requiring  their 
use,  sooner  or  later  loses  much  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  its  walls.  By  and  by  the  patient 
hunts  up  his  doctor  and  expects  him  quickly 
to  restore  the  function  of  an  organ  that 
is  like  a  piece  of  rubber  that  has  been  on  the 
stretch  too  long.  Our  problem  then  is  the 
same  as  would  be  that  of  a  tailor  who  is  asked 
to  restore  the  elasticity  to  a  pair  of  old 
suspenders. 

When  I  speak  of  remedies  that  are  sold 
broadcast  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
for  I  was  for  many  years  a  druggist  myself. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  guilty  of  making 
some  of  them  myself,  for  anybody  can  put 
up  a  preparation  and  call  it  anything  that  he 
likes.  For  instance,  since  I  have  been  a 
physician  I  once  wrote  a  prescription  for 
calomel  combined  with  certain  other  drugs 
which  were  intended  to  meet  a  specific  need 
of  the  patient's  condition.  Some  time 
afterward  a  druggist  called  me  up  and  asked 
if  I  wanted  everybody  to  have  my  calomel 
prescription  —  and  explained  that  several 
people  had  come  to  him  and  asked  for  "  the 
calomel  that  Dr.  Johnson  prescribes." 
Later  still,  I  happened  into  a  drug-store 
and  discovered  a  case  containing  5,000 
"Dr.  Johnson's  Calomel  Tablets."  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  I  was  a  druggist  I  was 
often  called  upon  to  make  patent  medicines 
for  other  people  —  and  if  those  who  have 
the  habit  of  buying  these  remedies  knew 
as  much  as  I  do  about  what  they  cost,  there 
would  be  less  confidence  in  their  supposed 
virtues.  For  example,  a  customer  once 
gave  me  a  sample  of  a  suppository,  and  asked 
me  to  find  out  what  was  in  it  and  to  see  if  I 
could  duplicate  it.  It  took  me  two  years  to 
solve  the  problem  completely,  which  was 
that  of  making  it  out  of  a  substance  which 
would  not  melt  in  any  climate,  but  which 
would  dissolve  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  This  preparation  sold  for  $1,  and 
the  cost,  as  I  remember  it  now,  was  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent. 
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Some  people  justify  their  too-frequent  use 
of  ready-to-take  remedies  on  the  ground 
that  physicians  themselves  often  prescribe 
them.  They  think  that  any  preparation 
with  a  pharmacist's  name  on  the  label  is 
a  "patent"  medicine —  but  that  which  the 
physician  sometimes  orders  is  a  "pro- 
prietary" medicine.  The  difference  is  very 
great.  A  patent  medicine  is  a  secret  nos- 
trum whose  exact  composition  may  be  known 
only  to  the  manufacturer,  and  whose  label  is 
protected  by  copyright.  A  proprietary  medi- 
cine, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  preparation 
compounded  by  a  manufacturing  pharma- 
cist, in  conformity  with  the  Un;ted  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  whose  exact  formula  is 


supplied  to  the  physician.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  prescribe  one  of  these  than  to  de- 
pend upon  the  skill  of  a  local  druggist,  espe- 
cially in  a  small  town  where  some  drugs  are 
carried  in  stock  until  they  have  lost  their 
virtues.  The  big  houses  control  the  impor- 
tation of  drugs  and  can  reserve  the  choicest 
for  their  own  use.  Besides,  there  are  some 
compounds  which  an  ordinary  drug-clerk 
cannot  properly  prepare.  If  I  should  write 
a  prescription  for  oil  of  sandalwood  and 
fluid-extract  of  saw-palmetto,  for  example, 
I  would  get  a  muddy,  disagreeable  mixture; 
but  I  can  order  the  same  thing  as  put  up  in 
pleasant  form  by  a  reliable  house,  and  I 
know  exactly  what  my  patient  is  taking. 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM    IN    "THE  PATIENCE  OF  JOHN  MORLAND" 

BY 
MARY   DILLON 


AMONG  my  family  heirlooms  are 
h\  two  volumes  bound  in  crimson 
-*-  -^  velvet,  now  somewhat  faded  by 
the  passage  of  the  years  and  containing 
within  their  covers  the  letters  of  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman,  written  in  the 
late  'twenties  and  the  early  'thirties  of  the 
last  century.  They  were  given  to  me  to 
do  with  them  what  I  would,  and  one  day 
I  let  two  young  girls  have  a  glimpse  between 
the  crimson -velvet  covers  of  the  love  story 
of  their  ancestors. 

It  proved  more  enthralling  than  any 
novel,  and  after  that  first  glimpse,  for  many 
a  day  they  would  hurry  home  from  school 
and  take  up  the  reading  where  they  had  laid 
it  down  the  day  before.  It  was  a  beautiful 
story,  beautifully  written  on  big,  square 
sheets  so  closely  lined  and  in  a  hand- 
writing so  like  the  finest  engraving  that 
it  was  a  test  for  the  strongest  eyes  to  decipher 
the  somewhat  faded  ink. 

The  letters  in  each  volume  were  curiously 
alike  in  appearance,  each  written  on  a 
pale-blue  sheet  of  finest  India  paper,  with 
a  large  square  left  in  the  centre  of  the  outer 


page  for  the  superscription.  Both  were 
written  in  the  same  fine  "running  hand" 
and  both  had  every  margin  crowded  close 
with  postscripts.  But  there  was  one  marked 
difference  between  the  two.  The  man's 
letters  always  bore  on  that  square  left  for 
the  superscription  a  clear  stamp  "25c, 
Paid;"  or,  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
letter  ran  over  into  two  sheets  — "  50c, 
Paid."  The  woman's  letters  also  bore  the 
stamp  —  "25c,"  but  never  marked  "Paid" 
and  never  "50c."  I  suppose  in  that  day 
it  would  have  been  as  indelicate  in  a  young 
woman  to  prepay  her  letters  as  in  a  young 
man  not  to  prepay  his.  I  must  suppose 
that,  for  I  happen  to  know  that  the  young 
man  was,  through  part  of  the  time  of  this 
correspondence,  a  poor  young  student  at 
an  Eastern  university,  and  part  of  the  time 
a  poorly-paid,  young  college  professor;  and 
the  woman  was  a  rich,  young  widow,  and  as 
incapable  of  any  small  meannesses  as  she 
was  rich,  young,  and  beautiful. 

The  story  told  in  their  letters  by  these 
two  young  people  eighty  years  ago  was 
such  an  enchanting  one  that  the  two  girls 
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who  read  it  begged  me  to  weave  it  into  a 
novel.  They  fairly  besieged  me  with  their 
entreaties,  until,  at  last,  I  capitulated. 
But  in  looking  up  the  local  setting  of  that 
day  for  my  tale,  I  became  interested  in  the 
familiar  story  of  Peggy  O'Neil  and  her 
bluff  and  ardent  old  defender,  the  gallant 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  Washington  of  that 
day  also  fascinated  me  —  the  Washington 
of  Clay  and  Webster  and  Adams;  of  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  of 
Hayne  and  Wirt  and  Calhoun;  and  before 
I  knew  it  I  was  switched  off  from  the  love 
idyl  lying  between  the  crimson-velvet  covers 
to  the  track  of  a  plain,  every-day  historic 
novel. 

So  much  for  how  I  came  to  write  it. 
With  me  a  purpose  is  not  always  clearly 
defined  before  I  begin  to  write.  It  is  the 
story  that  a  bit  of  reading  suggests,  or  that 
presents  itself  to  me  in  some  other  way,  that 
gives  me  no  rest  until  I  have  done  my  best 
to  tell  it.     Now  I  very  well  know  wTith  what 


scorn  certain  critics  treat  the  historical 
novel  or  the  historical  romance.  But  once 
in  a  while  a  true  word  appears  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  biting  sarcasms.  Said  a 
severe  critic  of  "The  Patience  of  John 
Morland":  "We  admit  that  there  is  one 
value  in  a  story  of  this  kind;  it  may  drive 
the  reader  to  the  real  thing  —  to  read 
history  for  himself." 

And  this,  I  think,  I  may  offer  as  my 
purpose.  As  a  modest  "pygmy  of  the 
present  day, "  I  may  "  at  least  do  something" 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  history  of  my 
own  beloved  country.  And  if  I  had  another 
purpose  —  of  showing  that  patience,  long- 
continued,  will  always  "have  its  perfect 
work,"  and  that  love  worthy  of  the  name 
"thinketh  no  evil,"  "hopeth  all  things," 
"beareth  all  things,"  and  cometh  into  its 
own  at  last  —  why  that  goes  without  saying; 
and  I  hope  that  he  who  runs  may  read  this 
purpose  in  "The  Patience  of  John 
Morland." 


A  SCHOOL  WITH  A  REAL  TEACHER 


A  CONNECTICUT  ENGLISHMAN  WHO  PREPARED  BOYS    FOR   LIFE 
AND      WHOSE     PERSONALITY     IS     VIVID     AFTER     FIFTY    YEARS 

BY 

CASPAR  F.  GOODRICH 

(rxai-adiiieal,  united  states  navy) 


THE  school  was  in  New  Haven.  I 
attended  it  toward  the  close  of  the 
'fifties.  Its  master,  "Professor" 
Sidney  A.  Thomas,  was  by  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  gentleman,  by  nature  a  peda- 
gogue in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  short  of  stature  and  active  in  habit. 
His  clean-shaven  face  was  forceful  in  ex- 
pression; his  keen  gray  eye  commanded  — 
and  secured  —  obedience;  what  lay  under 
his  full  wig  of  wavy,  brown  hair  was  a 
source  of  s{>eculation,  not  to  say  awe,  to  his 
pupils,  for  its  secret  they  never  penetrated. 
So  much  for  the  man. 

This  school  was  unique.  It  came  to  an 
abrupt  ending  when  its  master's  health  com- 
twIImI  his  retirement,  for  the  school  and  the 


master  were  one.  To  none  was  the  clos- 
ing so  sad  as  to  those  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  its  sessions. 
As  boys  we  loved  the  master;  as  parents 
since  that  time  we  have  sought  his  like 
for  our  own  children,  but  our  search  has 
been  fruitless. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  no  text-books  in  his 
school,  and  his  boys  had  no  tasks  to  perform 
outside  of  school  hours.  Being  of  an  in- 
genious turn  of  mind  and  fertile  in  devices  to 
compass  his  ends,  he  supplied  the  lack  of 
text-books  in  a  fashion  peculiarly  his  own. 
What  he  sought  —  and  obtained  —  was  a 
means  of  teaching.  There  was  no  trace  in 
his  school  of  the  modern  practice  of  setting 
tasks  to  be  worked  out  at  home  by  the  boy's 
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parents  and  confining  the  teacher's  work  to 
"hearing  the  lessons." 

Mounting  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  school- 
room, each  boy  would  hang  his  cap  and 
overcoat  on  the  peg  which  bore  his  number 
and  then  would  go  quietly  to  his  desk.  Once 
inside  the  school-room,  no  loud  noise  was 
permitted;  and  when  the  session  began 
absolute  silence  was  imperative.  The  desks 
were  assigned  in  groups  to  the  two  or  three 
classes,  and  to  the  boys  of  each  class  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  standing.  How  we  all 
envied  Charley  Lindsey,  who  sat  royally 
at  desk  number  1,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  school! 

On  his  desk  every  morning,  every  boy 
would  find  a  slate  (which  Mr.  Thomas's 
colored  attendant  had  scrubbed  clean 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  day's  work), 
two  tin  holders,  each  containing  two  slate- 
pencils  ground  to  a  delightful  state  of 
sharpness,  some  clean  water  in  a  small, 
glass  bottle  plugged  by  a  cork  with  a  slit 
in  its  side,  through  which  the  water  could 
be  spurted  upon  the  slate,  and  on  a  hook 
at  the  side  of  the  desk  a  fresh  towel  hung  by 
its  loop  of  tape.  By  these  instrumentalities 
was  the  slate  cleaned  as  needed.  This  neat 
way  was  insisted  upon  and  its  attendant 
lesson  of  cleanliness  enforced. 

In  front  of  the  desks  were  benches  for  the 
recitations,  which  were  carried  on  in  a  low 
tone  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  boys  at  their 
desks. 

The  lessons  to  be  "worked  out"  at  the 
desks  were  displayed  on  wall-maps.  Such 
lessons,  for  instance,  were  sums  in  arith- 
metic and  the  geography  of  the  part  of  the 
world  then  under  study.  The  rules  for 
"doing"  the  sums  having  been  explained, 
the  boys  would  work  them  out  on  their 
slates.  In  geography  they  drew  the  map 
before  their  eyes;  in  spelling  they  copied 
lists  of  words  similarly  displayed — thus  inci- 
dentally introducing  a  lesson  in  penman- 
ship. We  may  not  have  written  what  was 
then  considered  "an  elegant  hand"  —  that 
is,  abounding  in  flourishes,  all  the  down- 
strokes  heavily  shaded,  all  the  up-strokes 
of  the  breadth  of  a  hair  —  but  we  did  write 
legibly  and  evenly.  Mr.  Thomas  preached 
legibility  as  the  first  requisite  in  writing  and 
as  being  synonymous  with  politeness.  One 
has  no  right,  was  his  contention,  to  inflict 


on  a  friend  a  letter  the  reading  of  which 
involves  a  tax  on  his  time  and  patience. 

He  laid  great  stress  on  dictation.  In  some 
mysterious  way  he  managed  to  secure  for 
this  purpose  an  exciting  book,  of  which  he 
appeared  to  possess  the  only  copy  in  exist- 
ence. Instead,  therefore,  of  "holding 
back,"  we  strove  to  write  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  on  with  the  story,  and  thus 
dictation  was  looked  forward  to  by  us  with 
pleasure. 

The  examination  and  the  marking  of  the 
slates  was  done  primarily  by  the  boys. 
By  means  of  a  simple  drill  each  slate  was 
passed  two  places  to  the  left.  Each  boy 
had  then  to  mark  the  errors  on  the  slate 
that  reached  him.  In  arithmetic  he  must 
show  at  what  point  the  mistake  that  vitiated 
the  result  crept  in;  in  dictation  he  marked 
the  faults  in  spelling,  punctuation,  or  use 
of  capitals.  When*  all  was  finished,  the 
slates  returned  to  their  owners  by  a  reversal 
of  the  original  process.  The  scale  of  marks 
was  in  decimals  up  to  4  as  a  maximum,  and 
each  boy  lost  a  decimal  for  every  fault  on  his 
own  slate,  with  another  in  addition  for  every 
fault  he  had  failed  to  observe  on  the  slate 
that  came  to  him  for  inspection. 

In  reciting  geography,  an  outline  (un- 
lettered map  with  dots  to  indicate  the  sites 
of  cities)  took  the  place  of  the  complete 
wall  map.  The  boy  reciting  would  stand 
up  and  point  with  a  wand  to  the  countries, 
towns,  rivers,  etc.,  either  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
direction  or,  more  frequently,  at  that  of  his 
classmates  in  turn.  Mr.  Thomas  threw 
much  of  the  labor  of  conducting  recitations 
upon  the  boys  themselves,  and  in  so  doing 
turned  school-work  into  an  interesting  diver- 
sion. We  came  to  the  recitations  in  spelling, 
geography,  and  mental  arithmetic  with  the 
same  zest  as  to  an  exciting  game,  knowing 
that  before  each  of  us  was  a  match,  with  one 
boy  fighting  against  all  his  classmates. 

One  of  his  many  happy  devices  was  the 
school  post-office.  At  the  opening  of  the 
term  the  boys  elected  their  postmaster,  who 
distributed  the  letters  and  kept  account  of 
the  postage  due.  The  post-office  itself  was  a 
tall,  narrow  cabinet  with  mail-box,  delivery- 
window,  and  glass-fronted  letter-boxes  bear- 
ing numbers.  When  school  began,  after 
vacation,  each  boy  found  in  his  desk  a  wal- 
let containing  a  sum  of  scrip-money — the 
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postal  currency  of  the  school  —  some  station- 
ery, and  a  pill-box  holding  small,  gummed 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  number  of  his 
letter-box.  One  of  these  numbers  pasted 
on  his  letter  denoted  that  it  was  single, 
two  that  it  was  double,  and  the  writer  was 
charged  by  the  postmaster  accordingly. 
One  afternoon  each  week  was  devoted  to 
writing  letters  to  one  another.  The  body 
of  a  single  letter  was  —  let  us  say  —  fifty 
words  long.  For  the  letter,  the  recipient 
paid  to  the  writer  the  postage  in  scrip  —  so 
much  for  a  single  letter,  twice  that  amount 
for  a  double  letter,  and  so  on.  But  —  and 
here  comes  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme  — 
the  recipient  was  permitted  to  check  against 
the  writer  one  cent  for  every  mistake  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  use  of 
capitals,  for  not  properly  folding  the  letter 
(envelopes  were  only  just  coming  into  use), 
or  for  addressing,  heading,  or  closing  it  in 
other  than  the  prescribed  manner.  It 
might  easily  happen  that  a  boy,  after  writ- 
ing a  double  or  treble  letter,  would  still 
have  to  pay  (for  his  mistakes)  more  money 
than  his  postage  would  bring  him.  The 
letters  had  to  be  real  letters.  All  disputes 
were  settled  by  the  postmaster,  whose 
decision  was  final.  A  boy  must  write  at 
least  one  letter  every  mail-day,  and  he  had 
a  little  set  of  books  in  which  he  kept  his 
letter  accounts  with  his  schoolmates  in 
double-entry.  The  incentive  to  industry 
in  this  matter  of  correspondence  lay  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  term  Mr.  Thomas 
redeemed  the  postal  scrip  in  gold  dollars  at 
a  fixed  ratio.  Once  I  saw  a  boy  enter  upon 
his  holiday  with  more  than  seven  dollars  of 
real  money  in  his  pocket,  all  gained  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  a  small,  hand  printing- 
press  and  a  few  fonts  of  type.  Every  week 
his  book,  containing  all  his  marks,  was 
given  to  a  committee  of  the  boys.  They 
made  out  the  averages,  arranged  the  scholars 
in  order  of  merit,  and  then  set  up  and 
printed  the  school  roster,  mailing  a  copy  to 
each  boy.  It  was  considered  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  serve  on  the  printing  committee. 

In  our  boyhood  there  were  certain  red- 
letter  days,  such  as  the  annual  coming  of  the 
circus  and  the  first  excellent  skating  on 
Lake  Sattonstall.  "  Professor,"  our  spokes- 
i"°"  would  say,  "  the  skating  is  fine  on  Lake 


Sattonstall;  won't  you  please  give  us  a 
pulch?"  If  he  consented,  we  would  take 
our  slates  and  write  upon  them  the  numbers 
from  i  to  20.  In  the  meanwhile  he  would 
bring  out  a  huge  scrap-book  in  which  was 
a  large  number  of  sums  in  arithmetic,  of 
which  this  may  be  cited  as  a  type: 

"Add  from  3  to  13,  both  inclusive,  multi- 
ply by  79,  subtract  5808,  divide  by  18: 
answer!" 

The  first  boy  to  call  out  the  right  solu- 
tion received  an  approving  nod  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  put  away  his  things,  rose  from  his 
place,  and  quietly  left  the  school.  Another 
sum,  another  correct  answer,  and  another 
happy  lad  was  free  to  enjoy  the  sport  which 
beckoned  him  out  of  doors  —  and  every 
boy  knows  the  value  of  twenty  extra  min- 
utes gained  for  skating  on  a  wintry  afternoon, 
or  for  securing  a  front  seat  about  the  heav- 
enly tan-bark  ring  of  Barnum's  show. 

As  to  discipline,  Mr.  Thomas  had  but 
little  trouble,  for  he  kept  us  all  so  interested 
and  busy  that  there  was  practically  neither 
inclination  nor  time  for  cutting  up  pranks. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  boy  to  go 
through  a  whole  term  without  once  break- 
ing a  rule.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Thomas  would  call  the  roll  and  each  boy 
would  respond  to  his  name,  stating  the 
number  of  times  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
infraction,  and  then  leave  the  house.  His 
word  was  always  accepted. 

So  well  known  in  New  Haven  were  the 
results  of  Mr.  Thomas's  institution  in  thor- 
oughly grounding  his  scholars  in  the 
branches  which  he  undertook,  that  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  him  rarely,  if  ever, 
failed  to  secure  a  boy  ready  employment  in 
the  stores  of  the  town. 

His  scholars,  speaking  generally,  learned 
how  to  work  in  the  hum  of  oral  recitations 
and  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on 
about  them.  To  this  day  one  of  them  at 
least  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  noises  that 
reach  his  ears  or  to  the  confusion  of  any 
kind  in  his  neighborhood,  provided  only 
that  he  be  not  touched  in  person  or  called 
by  name. 

There  may  be  elsewhere  a  better  primary 
school  than  Mr.  Thomas's.  As  to  this  I 
cannot  speak  authoritatively,  but  none  of 
his  old  scholars  will  ever  admit  it;  for  myself, 
I  doubt  if  there  ever  existed  one  so  good. 
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Cbc  HDarcb  of  Event? 


AUGUST,  a  ixrihkai  campaign,  and 
business  conditions  tempered  by 
hesitancy —  it    is    a    summer   of 
only  mild  content  and  of  much  unrest. 

It  costs  too  much  to  live.  Your  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  tells  you  that 
die  Piyne-Aldrich  Act  and  the  Govern- 
ment's extravagance  are  to  blame;  and 
jour  Republican  candidate  insists  on  your 
considering  the  ever-increasing  supply  of 
gold,  which  is  beyond  any  man's  control. 
Moreover,  he  asks  you.  is  the  high  cost  of 
living  not  a  world-wide  condition?  You 
may  hear  what  you  like  and  believe  as  much 
as  you  can.  A  little  truth  here  and  a  little 
there  makes  good  gleaning  from  political 
fields. 

'  If  you  do  your  own  thinking,  you  will 
recall  one  fact  bigger  than  all  these  partisan 
declarations  —  the  era  of  free  land  and 
even  of  cheap  land  in  the  United  States  is 
gone.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  living 
costs  more  and  will  cost  more  and  more. 
Some  of  the  tariff  schedules  are  oppressive; 
OUT  banking  system  is  a  wrong  system  for 
Ae  man  of  average  wealth  or  credit;  the 
railroads  —  necessarily  as  things  now  go 
—  discriminate  against  this  industry  or 
that  or  this  city  or  that;  and  much  else  is 
wrong  in  the  tangled  world  in  which  we 
ate  jumbled  together  and  where  we  shall 
never  again  have  as  much  room  as  we  have 
hitherto  had.  The  passing  of  free  land 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  land  values 
mark  the  end  of  an  era. 


And  :hi>  i>  :hc  deep  o  inc.  it  unseen, 
reason  for  :he  increasing  ;ho;;chtfulness 
and  moral  earnestness  in  American  life. 
the  reason  for  "insurgency"  in  jv\litics. 
the  reason  for  conserxation.  the  reason  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  tariff,  of  problems 
of  transportation,  and  of  industrial  organi 
zation.  Men  are  thinking.  rhcx  do  not 
all  think  alike.  Hut  they  are  in  a  moenl  to 
examine  everything;  and  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  that,  fortunate  and  pres 
perous  as  we  are.  the  chances  for  the 
average  man  are  for  some  reason  not  so 
good  as  they  ought  to  be.  While  most 
men.  no  doubt .  put  forth  wrong  reasons 
for  these  changing  conditions,  they  agree 
that  the  chance  for  adxenture.  for  work, 
and  for  profit  continues  to  become  re 
stricted. 

The  general  unrest  touches  almost  all 
phases  of  life.  You  sec  it  and  feel  it  in 
business  affairs,  in  politic*  oncre  partx 
loyalty  is  weaker  than  at  any  time  in  oui 
era),  in  educational  affair*  icxcrvhi*|x  fccK 
that  the  schools  need  readjustment  to  the 
life  of  the  presents  and  in  icliejous  ail.nis 
But  the  level  of  the  eoudui  I  and  ot  tin 
character  of  the  whole  people  r^  probaMx 
higher  than  it  ever  was,  ;m<l  ih»-ii  moial 
earnestness  is  ever  inerca  .in*'..  IVisonal 
right-living  shows  an  adxann.  taKe  the 
people  of  our  country  as  a  \xhole,  oxi-i  ;mx 
other  generation.  The  signiiiiant  hut  is 
the  struggle  for  highci  inoiaN  in  pultli« 
and  cor]>orate  and  institutional  allaiis. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  THE  LAND 

IT  WOULD  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the 
ownership  of  land  by  the  man  who 
tills  it  is  the  very  first  condition  of  our 
national  health  and  character;  and,  if  you 
wish  to  find  a  serious  reason  for  alarm,  you 
may  pass  over  all  the  bogies  of  all  the 
politicians  and  study  the  growth  of  tenantry 
in  the  United*  States.  American  manhood 
in  the  long  run  means  rural  manhood,  and 
rural  manhood  means  the  ownership  of 
land.  One  of  the  most  pitiful  classes  of 
men  are  the  retired  farmers  in  the  Middle 
West  who  have  leased  their  farms  and  gone 
to  the  towns.  They  are  no  longer  real 
masters  of  the  earth  and  they  are  but 
counterfeit  town-folk,  and  many  of  them 
are  real  hindrances  to  both  rural  and 
urban  civilization. 

The  census  is  likely  to  show  a  discourag- 
ing increase  of  tenantry  and  of  absentee 
land-ownership.  Since  the  free  land  gave 
out  in  the  West,  speculators  and  absent 
investors  have  begun  to  buy  Southern  lands 
in  large  quantities.  Land  so  held  is  not 
properly  cultivated  and  cared  for.  But, 
worse  than  that,  no  system  of  tenantry 
produces  men  of  stalwart  qualities  or  keeps 
alive  a  rural  civilization  of  independent 
strength. 

In  Porto  Rico,  to  take  an  extreme  in- 
stance, about  65  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  men  who  live  in  Spain,  about 
25  per  cent  by  men  who  live  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  10  per  cent  by  men  who 
live  in  Porto  Rico.  A  typical  residence 
of  a  tenant,  who  is  really  a  peon,  is  shown 
in  a  photograph,  in  this  magazine.  What- 
ever spirit  or  ambition  such  a  man  may 
have,  the  chance  of  his  economic  inde- 
pendence is  so  small  that  he  loses  hope; 
and  generation  after  generation  becomes 
content  —  besotted  with  the  content  of  the 
man  with  the  hoe. 

II 

The  Country  Life  Commission,  appointed 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  the  last  months 
of  his  Administration,  called  attention  to 
this  fundamental  danger  to  American  life; 
and  the  intluence  of  the  Commission's  work 
and  report  has  steadily  grown  during  the 
hist  year.  Many  sorts  of  organizations 
have  taken  up  its  work,  and  its  report  is 


more  in  demand  now  than  at  any  preceding 
time.  The  concerted  and  vigorous  sanitary 
movement  in  the  South  to  eradicate  hook- 
worm disease  is  one  direct  result  of  the 
Commission's  work;  and  another  result  is 
the  rapidly  increasing  organizations  of 
country-folk  for  selling  their  products  more 
advantageously. 

And  the  more  study  that  is  given  to  any 
phase  of  rural  civilization  the  more  clearly 
it  appears  that  the  central  misfortune  is  the 
growth  of  tenantry.  That  the  men  who  till 
the  soil  shall  own  it  —  that's  the  primary 
need.  All  roads  to  the  right  structure  of 
American  life  lead  to  that.  The  worst 
enemy,  therefore,  of  our  children  and  of 
their  children  is  the  absentee  speculator  in 
land,  just  as  he  is  the  most  dangerous  per- 
son also  to  the  stability  of  business  con- 
ditions. Such  a  speculator  is,  of  course, 
engaged  in  a  lawful  pursuit.  But  more 
and  more  men  are  beginning  to  ask  whether 
it  be  a  moral  pursuit 

III 

In  Spokane,  Washington,  for  instance, 
the  continued  interest  in  the  subject  has 
taken  definite  form  in  a  project  to  establish 
nearby  a  Country  Life  Institute.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  runs  thus: 

"In  formulating  plans  the  State  Country  Life 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
do  so  with  the  confidence  that  ample  ability 
exists  among  men  and  women  in  the  open 
country  to  carry  out  and  make  practicable  any 
suggestions  here  made. 

"If  the  city  is  built  by  the  brains  furnished 
by  the  country,  certainly  the  country  itself  can 
furnish  brains  not  only  to  build  up  its  own 
prosperity,  but  also  to  induce  many  people  from 
the  towns  to  go  out  and  enjoy  that  prosperity 
with  them." 

And  the  plan  includes  a  consolidated 
school  and  a  spacious  schoolhouse;  ten 
acres  of  schoolgrounds;  a  home  for  the 
master;  a  community  hall;  the  teaching 
of  practical  agriculture,  hand-work  of  all 
useful  sorts,  and  home  arts,  the  pupils  to 
learn  from  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  to 
profit  by  the  school;  the  making  of  the 
country  school  better  than  any  city  school, 
with  attention  to  sports  and  social  recrea- 
tions such  as  no  citv  school  can  jiive. 
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1                                                               ^ 
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■Br. ''•  -h^'fr^- 

B^Kv~. ,.                                i*F«^'     ^^^^^B 

I-rom  "  I-orm*  of  Land  Trniirr  In  the  I'nitetl  States."  by  Henry  C.  Taylor,  with  the  nnaniial  awUUnce  of  the  Carnegie  Iu»titution 

THE  TENANT  FARMERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1880 
In   rSSo  thrre  were  4,008,007  farms  in  the  United  States,  of   which    1,024,601,  or   about   one   in  every  four, 

were  operated  by  tenants 


1  r  .:ii  "  1    i-:..if  I.i:.  !    Ii-:.rr  in  t!:r  I'r.itnl  Si.itrs."  hv  M^nry  C.    I m  Inr.  with  the  1 11.1:1  ■  il  as-n'an.  •■  of  thr  c.Mw^ir.  Institution 

Till;  TENANT  I -AKMEKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  11XM) 

In   !'iv  tli'T'-  v.-r.    ;, -  ;.j/i;y  farms,  of  which  ^oj'',?;'*,  nr  nearly  two  in  every  five,  were  nprratnl  by  tenants 
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Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  of  New  York  and 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  'Frisco  Railroad 
System,  is  one  of  our  closest  students  of 
conditions  in  the  West  and  the  Southwest, 
and  he  recently  said: 

"The  East  does  not  understand  or  appre- 
ciate what  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West  are  doing  toward  organization  the  better 
to  protect  their  interests  in  handling  their 
products.  I  saw  enough  at  the  farmers'  con- 
vention held  in  St.  Louis  to  convince  me  that 
the  farmers  as  producers  are  more  enterprising 
than  the  consumers  in  our  large  cities  whom 
their  products  must  feed. 

"The  farmers  are  doing  two  things  of  im- 
portance for  themselves  and  the  whole  country: 
They  are  increasing  their  production  per  acre, 
and  they  are  developing  better  methods  of 
marketing  their  crops. 

"The  agricultural  awakening  over  the  country 
is  general  and  genuine.  New  methods,  both 
for  producing  and  marketing,  are  being  studied 
by  the  farmers  and  the  results  are  better  pro- 
duction and  prices  with  less  labor.  The  farm- 
ers' chief  difficulty  is  the  adoption  of  better 
business  methods  in  marketing  their  crops. 
This  is  now  being  overcome  through  organi- 
zation. In  this  they  are  working  under  dis- 
advantages, some  of  their  efforts  being  crude 
and  awkward,  but  they  are  much  in  earnest 
and  are  making  headway. 

"The  farmers  have  in  the  different  states  over 
2,500  selling  and  buying  organizations.  Some 
of  these  agencies  are  handling  a  large  business. 
Some  have  just  organized  and  are  small,  but 
all  are  working  with  business-like  directness  in 
the  interest  of  the  producers." 

AN  UNUSUAL  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

WE  OFTEN  think  of  Congress  as  a  body 
which  devotes  its  energy  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  bills.  With  regard  to  many 
important  projects,  that  is  true.  But, 
measured  by  quantity,  there  is  no  lack  of 
legislation.  During  the  last  session  more 
than  27,000  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  or  about  70  bills  per  Member,  not 
counting  resolutions.  The  Senators  did 
even  more,  for  they  averaged  nearly  100 
bills  apiece.  It  taxes  the  strength  of  the 
Vice-President  to  read  even  the  names  of 
the  bills  and  to  refer  them  to  the  proper 
committees. 

Congress  passed  521  bills  in  201  days 
including  Sundays  and  holidays;  and  some 
of  these  were  "omnibus"  bills,  which 
included    many    separate    acts.    For    in- 


stance, about  6,000  private  bills,  for  the 
building  of  bridges  and  lighthouses  and 
dealing  with  the  Indians  and  territorial  af- 
fairs, were  rolled  into  four  such  "omnibus" 
bills  and  passed  in  a  lump.  About 
7,000  private  pension  bills  were  put  into 
ninety  measures  passed  by  Congress  be- 
tween December  6th  and  June  25  th  and 
in  spite  of  the  time  lost  in  Sundays,  holi- 
days, and  in  administering  a  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Cannon. 

Private  bills  and  bills  of  trifling  importance 
take  an  amazing  amount  of  time  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  bills  to  allow  bridges  to  be 
built  over  little  used  creeks  or  to  correct  the 
military  record  of  a  pension  applicant.  It 
is  as  if  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  should  pass  upon  the  kind  of 
fence  to  be  built  around  a  vacant  lot  owned 
by  the  company. 

The  total  impression  given  by  the  session 
was  of  an  initial  victory  for  the  Insurgents. 
The  Regulars  had  no  idea  at  the  beginning 
of  enacting  as  many  important  laws  as  they 
passed  during  the  closing  weeks.  Not  for 
a  moment,  for  instance,  did  they  suppose 
that  they  would  pass  a  postal-savings  act. 
They  did  not  believe  that  if  they  enacted 
any  railroad  legislation  at  all,  it  would  be 
even  as  nearly  what  the  people  wanted  as 
the  law  that  was  finally  *passed. 

But  the  activity  of  the  Insurgents  and  the 
evident  advantage  that  the  Democrats 
would  get  during  the  campaign  —  these 
influences  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  whatever  the  causes,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  the  very  creditable  amount 
of  positive  and  important  legislation,  and 
the  President  is  entitled  to  much  of  the 
credit;  for  he  would  have  received  the  bur- 
den of  the  blame  if  Congress  had  adjourned 
without  doing  much.  This  is  a  good  list 
of  measures,  although  some  of  them  are  not 
as  satisfactory  as  they  seem: 

The  Railroad  Act,  a  measure  originally 
drafted  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  in  its 
final  form  chiefly  a  compromise. 

The  Postal-Savings  Bank  Act. 

The  act  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  with- 
draw public  lands  from  entry. 

An  act  to  lend  the  Reclamation  Service 
$20,000,000,  which  is  to  be  refunded. 
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The  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Publicity  of  campaign  contributions  in 
Congressional  elections  after  the  election, 
not  before. 

The  creation  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  stock  and  bond  issues  by  railroads. 

A  commission  to  secure  facts  looking 
toward  the  making  of  economies  in  the 
Federal  Government 

An  appropriation  to  enable  the  Tariff 
Board  to  gather  definite  facts. 

II 

By  far  the  most  important  result  of  the 
session  was  the  rising  of  a  sentiment  in 
Congress,  in  response  to  a  sentiment 
throughout  the  country,  of  independence 
of  party  bosses.  This  sentiment  caused 
the  restriction  of  the  Speaker's  power  and 
the  running  battle  of  the  Insurgents  in  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  system  whereby  the 
whole  legislative  programme  is  made  up 
in  the  committee-rooms  of  the  party  bosses 
and  forced  through  the  House. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  mean  that  the  Floor 
of  the  House  will  become  more  and  more  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
instead  of  a  place  where,  under  the  lash  of 
a  party  whip,  public  business  is  transacted 
by  the  formal  ratification  of  action  taken  in 
a  party  caucus. 

In  the  Senate  there  was  an  even  more  de- 
cided revolt  against  party  leaders,  although 
it  did  not  take  as  dramatic  a  form  as  it  took 
in  the  House. 

The  most  notable  speech  of  the  session, 
and  one  of  the  most  notable  that  have  been 
made  in  Congress  for  a  very  long  time,  was 
Senator  Dolliver's  declaration  of  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  party  government  in 
Congress.     He  declared: 

"I  notify  all  parties  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  leaving  the  Republican  party,  even  to  oblige 
old  and  valued  friends.  Neither  do  I  intend, 
however  brief  my  public  service  may  be,  to  sit 
in  this  chamber  without  making  an  effort,  in 
my  own  name,  to  represent  my  people  and 
to  defend  their  interests,  asking  no  license  of 
any  sort,  even  from  the  most  accommodating 
political  holding  companies.     .     .    . 

"It  is  a  parody  on  our  form  of  government 
to  say  of  a  body  like  this  that  it  shall  be  governed, 
not  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  majority  party  of  its  member- 


ship. There  are  many  who  carry  the  doctrine 
even  further.  They  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  party  majority  ought  to  be  dominated  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee." 

The  Administration  rose  in  the  people's 
hopes  by  its  burst  of  eleventh-hour  activity, 
and  every  patriotic  man  rejoiced  with  the 
President  Mr.  Taft  strengthened  his  hold 
on  the  people  greatly  —  whether  perma- 
nently or  not,  the  future  will  show.  But 
the  Insurgents  were  the  real  moral  victors 
of  the  session;  and  the  probability  is  that 
their  work  will  now  be  the  strongest  single 
force  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Republic- 
an party.     For  it  is  a  moral  force. 

RAILROAD  LEGISLATION  BY  CON6SXSS 

THE  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th  was 
a  year  of  extraordinary  occurrences 
touching  the  railroad  business.  The  ex- 
citement, most  of  which  fell  within  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  culminated 
on  the  last  day  but  one  —  June  29th,  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hand- 
ed down  decisions  covering  six  of  the  most 
important  rate-questions  that  have  come 
before  it,  and  in  every  case  ordered  sweep- 
ing reductions  of  rates. 

Other  exciting  episodes  were  an  attempt 
by  the  Western  railroads  to  raise  rates;  a 
prompt  injunction  by  the  Government 
against  such  a  raise,  with  a  threat  to  prose- 
cute the  railroads  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Law  for  combining  to  raise  rates;  and  the 
enactment  of  a  railroad  bill  that  barely 
escaped  being  sensational  in  several  of  its 
clauses. 

This  act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commerce  Court,  of  five  judges  selected 
by  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  among  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the 
country;  except  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  President  shall  appoint  five  Circuit 
Judges  who  will  serve  from  one  to  five  years 
respectively.  This  court  is  to  have  juris- 
diction over  all  appeals  from  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
does  the  work  which  now  piles  up  upon 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States*  I1  ' 
is  practically  an  intermediary  step  1  ■* 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni 

There  is  nothing  in  this 
the   railroads   have  any  fc 
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provided  it  is  manned  by  good  judges  and 
not  by  politicians.  In  any  case,  it.  is  likely 
to  expedite  the  process  of  getting  a  final 
ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  dis- 
puted questions. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies 
— wire  and  wireless — are  brought  under  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  under  restrictions  that  rob  the 
provision  of  any  very  important  meaning. 

Another  provision  limits  the  right  of 
appeal  to  Federal  Courts  from  the  opera- 
tion of  state  laws.  This  is  intended  to 
obviate  such  controversies  as  arose  in  the 
Southern  States  two  years  ago  over  two- 
cent  fares;  but  here  again  there  are  so  many 
restrictions  to  the  provision  that  it  will 
probably  have  little  effect  in  actual  practice. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  law 
is  that  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  order  a  hearing  on 
any  rate  advance  without  waiting  for  a 
shipper  to  complain.  The  Commission  has 
the  power  also  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  any  new  rate  published  by  a  railroad  for 
a  total  period  of  ten  months,  if  it  takes  that 
long  to  investigate  it 

The  law  also  pretends  to  prohibit  rail- 
roads from  charging  more  for  a  short  than 
for  a  long  haul  over  the  same  route.  This 
provision,  however,  which  would  be  indeed 
revolutionary,  if  it  really  meant  what  it  was 
supposed  to  mean,  is  so  modified  that  it  may 
mean  nothing  at  all  in  practical  application. 

In  the  final  shape  which  the  bill  took 
when  it  came  out  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  became  a  law,  it  is  safe  to  say  it 
can  be  almost  ignored  by  the  public,  the 
shippers,  and  the  railroads,  in  so  far  as  its 
real  remedial  effect  is  concerned.  Few 
railroad  men  are  worrying  at  all  about  it 
The  gist  of  it  is  that,  no  matter  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  do 
or  think  or  say  there  is  still  access  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  this  act  has  made  it 
quicker  and  easier. 

The  Administration  bill,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, was  a  very  different  measure  indeed. 
It  contained  clauses  providing  for  a  physical 
vataa*  ilmftds,  and  for  a  direct 

Interstate  Commerce 
nd  bond  issues. 
have  escaped 
view  with 


something   like   indifference   the   positive 
enactments  of  the  law. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCHEDULE  I 

THE  story  of  the  raising  of  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods,  when  the  Aldrich- 
Payne  Act  was  made,  as  told  in  this  maga- 
zine by  Mr.  Evans  —  that,  Republican  and 
Democratic  men  and  brethren,  is  the  way 
tariffs  have  long  been  made  —  made  by 
their  beneficiaries,  made  privately,  some- 
times secretly,  sometimes  by  tricks.  The 
public  knew  nothing  about  the  tricks 
whereby  this  schedule  was  changed,  and 
had  no  way  to  find  out  The  minority 
members  of  the  very  committees  that  did 
the  job  were  kept  in  ignorance.  And  after 
that,  even  the  Senate  and  the  House  were 
overridden  by  the  Conference  Committee. 
The  duty  was  raised  on  almost  everything 
made  of  cotton,  precisely  as  the  manufac- 
turers wished  it  raised.  Yet  the  practically 
universal  supposition  at  the  time  was  that 
no  cotton-goods  duties  were  increased.  We 
have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  President, 
but  surely  he  could  hardly  have  known  this 
story  when  he  defended  the  act  For,  if 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  defensible,  what 
is  indefensible? 

This  amazing  story  does  not  stand  alone. 
That  is  the  way  tariffs  have  been  made  for 
forty  years  or  more.  But  there  is  this 
difference:  We  are  at  last  coming  into 
a  state  of  mind  that  regards  this  practice 
as  a  fraud  on  the  public.  There  is  nothing 
baser  or  more  bare-faced  in  the  long  annals 
of  law-making  for  private  interests  and  in 
underhand  ways  of  government 

This  was  not  a  question  of  Protection 
versus  Free  Trade,  for  there  was  no  conten- 
tion for  free  trade  in  cotton  goods.  It  was 
a  question  of  making  a  law  for  the  interests 
of  the  people  or  for  the  interests  of  a  group 
of  manufacturers.  It  was  a  question  of 
making  a  law  openly  and  frankly  or  of 
making  it  by  indirection  and  stealth. 

The  American  people  will  not  much 
longer  "stand  for"  this  sort  of  thing;  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  during  this 
Congressional  campaign  for  them  to  say  so. 

II 

One  way  to  end  this  kind  of  tariff 
legislation — and  to  laymen  it  looks  like  a 
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good  way — is  to  have  every  schedule  studied 
scientifically  by  a  well-trained,  non-partisan, 
permanent  tariff  board  and  to  have  its 
conclusions  made  public.  The  providing 
of  money  by  Congress  to  enable  such  work 
to  be  done  was  one  of  the  President's 
belated  but  real  triumphs. 

"PORK-BARREL"  REVENGE 

IONCE  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  interpose  a  veto  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
method  of  framing  these  bills,"  said  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  Congress  in  a  memorandum 
on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  which  he 
reluctantly  signed  after  the  full  ten  days' 
delay  which  the  law  allows. 

In  this  number  of  The  World's  Work 
Mr.  Fuller  explains  how  these  bills  are 
made  up  of  expenditures  for  hundreds  of 
unrelated  and  often  useless  "improvements" 
spread  broadcast  over  the  land  as  "sops"  to 
Congressional  districts;  and  how  Congress- 
men trade  and  traffic  in  them  at  the  behest 
of  their  constituencies.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  the  296  Congressional  districts 
which  received  "sop,"  and  the  95  which 
did  not  —  a  95  consisting  chiefly  of  moun- 
tains and  desert. 

This  "pork-barrel"  his  long  been  a 
recognized  instrument  of  depravity,  no 
more  to  be  questioned  than  private  pension 
bills  or  any  of  the  other  forms  of  bounty  by 
which  a  political  machine  may  be  kept  in 
good  working  order. 

But  these  arc  days  of  a  somewhat  closer 
scrutiny  of  expenditure,  of  some  sense  of 
accountability  to  the  public  rather  than 
wholly  to  party  organization. 

Senator  Burton,  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
in  the  House,  laid  bare  the  iniquities  of  the 
measure  passed  this  year.  He  knew  the 
facts.  There  was  no  answer  to  his  censure. 
But  there  was  retaliation.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Waterways  Commission, 
which  is  preparing  a  plan  to  use  the  rivers 
of  the  nation  from  source  to  mouth  to  serve 
for  water-supply,  water-power,  and  navi- 
gation —  a  plan  which  will  treat  drainage 
systems  as  a  whole  as  nature  made  them, 
and  which  will  not  spend  money  as  "sop," 
but  only  on  useful  projects.  His  colleagues 
^stencd   to   Mr.    Burton's   attack   on   the 


"  pork-barrel "  in  silence — and  then  withheld 
the  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Waterways  Commission! 

SENATORS  FROM  WASTE  PLACES 

BY  THE  last  census,  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  had  nearly  as  many  people 
within  its  wide  borders  as  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  is  a  manufacturing  city  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Pittsburg.  Presumably  the  newly 
elected  state  still  has  approximately  as 
many  people  as  the  Pittsburg  suburb.  Any- 
way, two  years  ago,  26,356  votes  were  polled 
in  the  territory,  which  is  within  about 
4,000  of  the  number  polled  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  or  nearly  as  many  votes  as  Mr.  Taft 
received  in  the  Democratic  county  of  Jack- 
son, Mo. 

It  is  true  that  rich  crops  are  grown 
in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  River,  that  the 
mining  industry  has  collected  five  or  ten 
thousand  people  at  Prescott,  at  Tucson, 
and  at  Bisbce,  and  that  these  are  permanent, 
well-ordered  cities.  As  one  Eastern  maga- 
zine editor  said: 

"  I  would  rather  send  my  children  to  the 
public  schools  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  than 
to  most  of  those  in  New  York." 

He  has  followed  this  opinion  with  ac- 
tion, and  he  is  one  of  the  several  thousand 
people  who  have  gone  to  Arizona  in  the 
last  few  years.  These  people  are  satisfied, 
for  Arizona  presents  good  opportunities  for 
a  limited  number. 

There  are  two  transcontinental  railroads 
across  Arizona,  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
ranges,  forests  on  the  hills,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado  as  a  scenic  asset  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  But  even 
with  all  these  things  in  the  energetic  hands 
of  its  26,000  voters,  Arizona  will  long  be 
a  sparsely  settled  country.  The  irrigable 
area  is  limited,  there  are  no  favorable 
conditions  for  large  manufacturing,  no 
strategic  points  that  compel  commerce, 
nothing  to  entice  a  large  population,  and 
no  way  to  supj>ort  one. 

As  an  offence  against  truly  representative 
government,  there  is  little  difference  between 
sending  a  Member  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  represent  a  "  rotten  borough  "  whose 
population  had  decreased  to  insignificance, 
and  sending  four  Senators  to  Washington 
to  represent  states  whose  population   has 
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no  overwhelming  debts  themselves,  they 
may,  if  they  are  not  careful,  be  engulfed  in 
the  debts  of  others.  For  their  customers, 
upon  whose  payments  their  own  solidity  is 
based,  may  be  of  those  who  have  over- 
reached themselves  in  business,  in  land 
speculation,  in  building  operations,  or  in 
the  sweet  pursuit  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  alarm; 
but  there  is  excellent  reason  for  caution. 
Not  without  cause  does  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  who  has  weathered  one 
great  panic  at  least,  warn  his  employees 
to  lay  up  store  against  a  rainy  day.  Not 
without  cause  do  country  bankers,  East  and 
West,  tell  their  best  customers  to  build  up 
credit  as  best  they  may  against  the  coming 
business-year.  It  is  no  idle,  chance  occasion 
that  brings  the  banking  officers  of  nearly 
all  our  great  railroads  at  one  time  together 
into  the  banking-rooms  of  Paris,  seeking 
loans  for  greater  or  for  lesser  periods.  The 
corporation  is  a  person  of  many  minds, 
and  most  of  these  minds  are  trained  to  be 
barometers  of  the  weather  of  commerce. 
The  individual  is  blind  who  ignores  the 
judgment  of  the  great  corporations.  It  is  a 
time-  to  mend  walls  and  build  bastions. 

REVIVING  AN  ANCIENT  CUSTOM 

THE  Mayor  of  New  York  made  the 
address  this  year  before  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Gaynor  is  an  arresting  phe- 
nomenon in  American  life  —  a  philosopher 
whose  mind  is  saturated  with  Roman  and 
Hellenic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  practical  man  who  has  spent  thirty- 
five  years  in  laboring  for  his  city.  He  spoke 
of  civic  patriotism,  and  with  such  effect 
that  a  few  days  later  the  class  assembled 
and  determined  to  revive  and  subscribe  to 
the  ancient  Ephebic  oath  —  the  sacred  vow 
made  by  the  youths  of  Athens  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  first  duties  of  citizenship. 

Here  is  the  oath,  and  certainly  it  is  as  perti- 
nent on  the  lips  of  a  young  American  to-day 
as  on  those  of  a  young  man  in  the  city  by  the 
Acropolis  twenty  centuries  ago.  Only  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  the  ancient 
Greek  the  "city"  meant  also  the  nation. 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our 
city  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor 
ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks; 


we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things 
of  the  city,  both  alone  and  with  many;  we  will 
revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our 
best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in 
those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  and  set 
them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly 
to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic  duty; 
that  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit 
this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 

THE  GENTLE  FLATTERY  OF  LEARNING 

HONORARY  college-degrees  do  please 
men.  If  one  could  speak  about  such 
a  subject  with  cold-blooded  frankness,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  please  men,  both 
great  and  small,  immoderately.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan  hurries  home  from  Europe  to 
become  a  doctor  of  laws  at  Harvard;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill  delays  his  annual  journey  to  the 
salmon  waters  to  receive  the  same  dis- 
tinction at  Yale;  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
wears  a  master's  gown  on  the  same  day  — 
all  pleased.  Yet  what  on  earth  Master 
Burroughs  or  Doctor  Hill  or  Doctor  Mor- 
gan will  do  with  his  title,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Neither  Mr.  Burroughs  nor 
Mr.  Hill  needs  his  on  the  title-pages  of 
his  books,  and  Mr.  Morgan  hasn't  yet 
written  books. 

The  wicked  find  sinister  suggestions  m 
the  bestowal  of  such  honors,  which  is  a 
superfluity  of  suspicion,  undeserved.  For 
the  true  measure  of  these  pleasing  com- 
pliments is  the  simple  one  —  the  college 
likes  to  keep  alive  its  privilege  of  patronizing 
achievement,  and  men  of  achievement  like 
the  approval  even  of  the  impractical  men  of 
learning  whom  they  sometimes  affect  to 
pity  or  to  despise.  Each  plays  a  game, 
not  always  quite  sincere;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  joyful  mood,  not  too  serious,  with  which 
the  college  year  ends.  To  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  hopes  and  the  hints  and  the 
emotions  of  such  occasions  would  be  most 
ungracious.  Let  us  take  some  things  at 
their  face  values  and  write  "Dr.  Morgan" 
and  "Dr.  Hill"  to-day,  even  if  the  titles  be 
forgotten  to-morrow. 

THE  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

\*f HEN  King  Edward  died  the  English 
*  *       Unionists  raised  the  cry,  "  A  Truce 
of  God!"  imploring  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment  to  stop   the  onslaught  against   the 
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House  of  Lords  until  the  dead  monarch 
could  be  buried  and  the  new  King  crowned 

—  some  time  within  the  next  two  years. 
And  so  adroitly  did  they  appeal  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  English  people,  so  lust- 
ily did  they  wave  the  properties  of  mon- 
archy, that  the  country  went  into  a  veritable 
debauch  of  sentimentality.  To  a  sane 
visitor,  London,  at  all  events,  looked  and 
behaved  as  a  mediaeval  town  sunk  in  the 
maudlin  superstition  of  king-worship. 

So  complete  was  the  momentary  recru- 
descence of  mediaevalism  that  no  one  in 
London  two  months  ago  believed  the 
Radicals  would,  for  a  year  at  least,  dare  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
to  "embarrass"  the  new  King  by  asking 
him  to  create  the  Liberal  peers  necessary  to 
reform  the  aristocratic  chamber. 

The  "Truce  of  God"  was  of  very  short 
duration.  The  English  are  a  people  easily 
excited  (the  general  opinion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding),  but  they  are  amazingly 
sensible  when  the  excitement  passes.  Al- 
ready the  situation  is  precisely  what  it  was 
before  the  death  of  King  Edward.  The 
Liberals  recognized  the  transitory  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  order  to  this  extent  only 

—  they  went  into  what  was  bound  to  be  a 
fruitless  conference  with  the  Conservative 
leaders.  They  will  now  resume  the  course 
marked  out  in  the  spring.  Parliament 
will  meet  again  in  the  autumn,  the  House 
of  Lords  will  refuse  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Commons  curtailing  tfie  Lords' 
right  of  veto,  and  the  issue  will  be  fought 
out  before  the  country  in  a  general  election 
early  next  year. 

MEXICO'S  CENTENNIAL 

ON  SEPTEMBER  15th  Mexico  will 
begin  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
its  independence.  The  date  which  our 
southern  neighbor  especially  commemorates 
corresponds  rather  to  our  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton than  to  Independence  Day.  It  was  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  18 10,  that  Don 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  priest  of  the 
parish  Dolores,  in  Guanajuato,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  crusade  which 
eleven  years  later,  after  many  bloody 
battles,  resulted  in  the  abandonment  by 
Spain  of  the  land  which  Cortez  had  won 
for  the  Castilian  crown. 


Citizens  of  our  own  fortunate  land  may 
be  moved  to  inquire  what  Mexicans  have 
to  rejoice  over  in  the  history  of  their  hun- 
dred years'  existence  as  a  separate  people. 
History  moves  faster  in  the  North  than  in 
the  tropics,  and  the  astonishing  progress 
made  during  the  first  century  of  our  Repub- 
lic has  not  been  duplicated  by  our  southern 
neighbor.  Yet  there  has  been  progress  in 
Mexico,  very  great  progress  indeed.  The 
country  now  enjoys  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity;  life  in  the  main  is 
safe;  property  is  respected,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  opportunities  are  opening 
on  every  side.  The  land  is  swarmed  by  a 
horde  of  pauper  peasantry,  but  within  the 
last  generation  something  like  a  middle 
class  has  developed,  and  there  is  now  a 
feeling  that  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  wealthy  should  be  directed 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  submerged  mass 
of  the  people.  The  country  scarcely  enjoys 
what  we  should  call  freedom:  a  republic 
in  name,  it  is  in  fact  a  monarchy.  But  under 
the  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  the  advantages 
of  stable  government  have  been  demon- 
strated, and  there  is  good  prospect  that  the 
country  will  refuse  to  return  to  the  political 
chaos  which  marked  its  first  two-thirds 
of  a  century,  and  which  still  obtains  through- 
out Central  America. 

President  Diaz  has  just  had  himself 
reelected  for  another  term  of  seven  years. 
He  is  now  eighty  years  old.  Those  who 
know  him  declare  him  to  be  still  vigorous 
both  physically  and  mentally.  The  chances 
are  against  his  surviving  for  seven  years, 
and  the  succession  is  secured  in  the  person 
of  Vice-President  Corral,  a  man  who  has 
shown  his  ability  as  a  civil  administrator, 
though  not  as  a  fighter.  The  new  Vice- 
President  is  neither  a  romantic  nor  a  popu- 
lar figure,  but  he  is  Diaz's  choice  and 
Diaz  may  be  trusted  to  know  what  his 
country  needs. 

The  special  embassy  which  President 
Taft  is  sending  to  Mexico  for  the  occasion 
has  much  cause  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  our  Government  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  for  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  for 
a  next-door  neighbor  a  stable  government 
even  of  such  a  character  as  that  which 
President  Diaz  has  given  Mexico. 
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articles  have  aroused  our  fears,  but  this 
one  opens  a  practical  way  of  escape. 

"The  house-fly  breeds  in  horse-manure, 
kitchen  offal,  and  the  like.  Dispose  of  these 
in  such  a  way  that  the  fly  cannot  propa- 
gate. 

"  Screen  all  windows  and  doors  and  insist  that 
your  grocer,  butcher,  baker,  and  every  one 
from  whom  you  buy  food-stuffs  does  the  same. 

"  There  is  more  health  in  a  well-screened 
house  than  in  many  a  doctors  visit. 

"  After  you  have  cleaned  up  your  own  prem- 
ises inspect  the  neighborhood  for  fly-breeding 
places.  Call  the  attention  of  the  owner  to  them 
and  if  he  does  not  remove  them,  complain  to 
the  board  of  health. 

"Not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  pests  are 
bred  in  the  stable. 

"All  stables  should  have  a  manure-bin  with 
a  door  at  the  side  and  a  wire  screen  on  the  top, 
that  the  larva  deposited  in  the  manure  before 
it  was  placed  in  the  bin  will  be  screened  when 
hatched,  and  as  flies  seek  light  and  come  to  the 
top  of  the  bin  they  can  be  easily  killed  by  burning 
paper  or  some  other  device. 

"The  fly  has  a  thirst  equaled  only  by  his 
hunger;  place  a  dish  of  poisoned  water  in  the 
stable  and  a  greater  part  of  the  flies  hatched 
there  will  be  killed. 

"Wherever  absolute  cleanliness  prevails  there 


will  be  no  flies.  Look  after  the  garbage  cans 
See  that  they  are  cleaned,  sprinkled  with  lime 
or  kerosene  oil,  and  closely  covered. 

"Remove  all  manure  from  stables  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  when  removed  keep  in  a  tight 
pit  or  vault,  so  flies  cannot  breed  in  it.  Lye,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  blue  vitriol  water,  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  or  any  kind  of  disinfectant  may 
be  used. 

"To  clear  rooms  of  flies  carbolic  acid  may 
be  used  as  follows:  Heat  a  shovel  or  any  similar 
article  and  drop  thereon  twenty  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid.    The  vapor  kills  the  flies. 

"A  cheap  and  perfectly  reliable  fly-poison, 
one  which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life,  is 
bichromate  of  potash  in  solution.  Dissolve 
one  dram,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  drug- 
store, in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  add  a  little 
sugar.  Put  some  of  this  solution  in  shallow 
dishes,  and  distribute  them  about  the  house. 

"A  spoonful  of  formalin  or  formaldehyde 
in  water,  put  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water 
and  exposed  in  the  room,  will  be  enough  to  kill 
all  the  flies. 

"To  quickly  clear  the  room  where  there  are 
many  flies,  burn  pyre  thrum  powder  in  the  room. 
This  stupefies  the  flies  and  they  may  be  swept 
up  and  burned. 

"If  there  are  flies  in  the  dining  room  of  your 
hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding  house,  complain  to 
the  proprietor  that  the  premises  are  not  clean." 
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RAISING  GAME  FOR  PRO&T 

DEER,  elk,  and  even  moose  can  be  bred 
profitably  for  food  in  the  United  States. 
So  good  were  the  results  got  by  a  few  rich 
men  who  began  simply  to  stock  their 
private  game  preserves  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying 
to  encourage  them  on  a  commercial  basis. 
The  Biological  Survey  has  issued  bulletins 
on  the  raising  of  deer  for  profit  and  has  a 
series  in  preparation  on  the  domestication 
of  other  game-animals  on  lands  not  good 
for  other  uses. 

Forty  deer  can  live  on  land  that  will 
support  one  steer,  and  the  deer  require 
less  expensive  food  and  less  care.  They 
thrive  best  on  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  mosses, 
and  other  vegetation  that  cattle  will 
not  eat. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  not  counting  Florida  or 
the  Gulf  States,  more  than  a  million  dollars' 


worth  of  venison  was  consumed  last  year; 
and  it  is  believed  that  deer-raising  can  be 
made  a  profitable  industry  on  millions  of 
acres  of  cut-over  forest  lands  and  other 
waste  lands  in  the  West  and  Southwest  that 
are  now  useless.  If  deer -raising  should 
become  general  many  state  game-laws 
would  have  to  be  changed.  For  not  even 
the  owner  of  deer  may  kill  his  own  animals 
except  in  open  season,  in  most  states,  and 
in  many  he  is  even  then  limited  to  the 
killing  of  two  a  season.  More  than  half 
the  states  absolutely  forbid  the  sale  of 
venison  and  some  forbid  the  sale  of  veni- 
son produced  within  their  borders.  But 
a  number  of  states  have  recently  modi- 
fied their  laws  to  permit  the  killing  and  sale, 
under  regulation,  of  deer  raised  on  private 
preserves.  The  Biological  Survey  believes 
that  proper  legislation  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  deer  would  soon  make  venison 
as  common  and  as  cheap  as  mutton. 


"WHEN  NOBODY  WANTS  TO  BUY" 


ONE  day  in  June,  the  junior  member 
of  a  well-known  bond  house  in 
Wall  Street  sat  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  office,  watching  the  shipping 
down  the  Bay.  It  was  the  most  profitable 
thing  that  he  could  find  to  do.  He  had  just 
finished  reading  a  novel,  and  was  wondering 
whether  he  would  come  to  business  next 
day  or  go  out  to  the  country  and  play  golf. 
He  had  just  reached  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion that  it  would  pay  better  to  play 
golf,  if  the  rain  would  only  stop. 

The  office-boy  brought  in  a  card,  bearing 
the  name  of  a  man  and  his  address,  a  town- 
up-state  in  New  York. 

"He  says  he  wants  to  buy  bonds,"  said 
the  boy,  "but  he  did  not  know  whom  he 
wanted  to  see." 

Collecting  himself  after  the  shock,  the 
junior  partner  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
follow  the  boy  to  the  rail  of  the  customers' 
room.  An  old  man  stood  beside  it,  hold- 
ing a  yellow,  leather  "grip." 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  come  in 
and  sit  down,  the  old  man  came  into  the 


inner  office  with  the  junior  partner,  who 
introduced  himself. 

"I  came  down  to  buy  some  bonds/' 
said  he. 

"  Yes.  Well,  do  you  have  any  particular 
bonds  in  mind?  Have  you  seen  any  offer- 
ings that  you  like?  I  don't  believe  you 
ever  dealt  with  us  before,  did  you?" 

The  junior  partner  was  puzzled.  He 
had  not  quite  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  finding  somebody  who  said  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  anything. 

"No,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  never  did. 
I  have  always  dealt  with  Blank  &  Co., 
but  the  man  I  knew  and  trusted  in  that 
firm  died  six  months  ago,  so  I  thought  I 
would  move.  I  have  investigated  your 
house,  and  I  like  your  record." 

The  banker  quietly  looked  his  visitor 
over,  with  curiosity.  When  you  tell  a 
banker  that  he  has  been  investigated  he  is 
always  at  least  mildly  curious  as  to  results. 
The  scrutiny  revealed  nothing. 

"And  about  how  much  would  you  like 
to  buy?"  he  asked,  figuring  that  here  was 
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the  first  outlying  scout  of  the  army  of 
"small  investors"  that,  the  papers  said, 
was  on  the  march  to  the-  rescue  of  the 
moribund  market  in  Wall  Street. 

"I  reckon  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly. 

Before  the  junior  partner  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  reach  for  the  telephone  and 
call  the  police,  the  old  man  had  opened  his 
satchel  and  begun  to  pull  from  it  rolls  of 
bills  with  white  bands  around  them.  The 
pile  of  bundles  grew.  On  top  of  them, 
finally,  he  laid  a  check.  The  junior  partner 
picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it  long  enough  to 
see  that  it  was  a  cashier's  check  for  $120,000 
drawn  by  a  New  York  bank  in  favor  of 
the  man  whose  card  he  had. 


"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I've  been  in 
the  law  business  for  nearly  forty  years  in 
the  same  place,  and  every  second  man  that 
dies  in  my  county  puts  me  in  his  will  as 
executor.  I  always  come  in  to  buy  in 
person,  and  I  won't  do  business  in  a  crowded 
office." 

The  junior  partner  looked  out  into  his 
customers'  room,  and  saw  the  point 

The  thing  that  old  man  knew  is  the 
secret  of  successful  scientific  investment 
on  a  conservative  basis. 

He  had  to  be  conservative,  because  his 
record  of  forty  years,  the  capacity  in  which 
he  served  his  neighbors,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal honor  demanded  it.  He  had  to  be 
scientific,  or  he  would  have  become,  long 
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With  the  pile  of  money  between  them, 
the  two  got  down  to  business.  It  took  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  to  get  the  order  on 
the  books;  and  the  junior  partner  learned 
before  he  got  through  that  there  was  at 
least  one  customer  in  the  world  who  knew 
what  he  wanted.  The  list,  as  he  scanned 
it  afterward,  included  the  names  of  thirty- 
one  separate  bonds  and  four  guaranteed 
stocks. 

The  gist  of  this  tale  lies  in  an  answer 
that  the  old  man  made  to  a  question  which 
the  junior  partner  asked  him  during  the 
afternoon. 

"Why  do  you  make  this  investment  now? 
You  seem  to  have  liquidated  all  these  estate- 
investments  a  year  ago.  Why  do  you 
reinvest  now?" 


since,  simply  one  of  the  army  of  lawyers 
looking  for  country  clients.  And  he  had 
to  be  successful  —  for  so,  alone,  may  one 
grow  rich  and  powerful. 

This  same  secret,  the  secret  of  the  time 
to  buy  and  the  time  to  sell,  underlies  all 
business,  whether  it  be  in  wheat,  or  sugar, 
or  cloth,  or  bonds. 

The  time  to  buy  is  when  nobody  else 
wants  to  buy,  and  when  the  public  is  selling. 
If  a  man  has  decided  to  buy  a  home,  has 
accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  money 
in  the  bank,  and  feels  reasonably  certain 
of  his  ability  to  carry  through  any  obliga- 
tions that  he  will  have  to  incur,  he  usually 
awaits  the  time  when  prices  are  "a  little  bit 
off  the  top."  Whenever  there  is  a  decided 
slump  in  the  prices  of  property  in  good 
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residence-sections  around  New  York,  for 
instance,  the  real-estate  men  know  that 
there  will  be  a  procession  of  wise  men 
seeking  homes. 

Very  few  of  the  private  buyers  of  invest- 
ment securities,  on  the  contrary,  await  the 
call  of  real  opportunity.  When  they  have 
funds  in  the  bank,  they  do  not  like  to  wait. 
The  investment  buying  is  most  eager  when 
prices  arc  highest,  and  falls  off  decidedly 
when  prices  are  low. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  them  is  the  fact  that,  when  prices 
are  breaking,  the  conservative  dealers  in 
bonds  and  other  standard  securities  are  apt 
to  run  out  of  goods,  so  to  speak.  They 
do  not  buy  large  quantities  of  standard 
bonds.  They  stay  out  of  the  market  and 
wait  for  the  lowest  prices.  Consequently, 
at  times  when  bond  prices  are  low,  the 
dealers  are  not  pushing  their  wares  to  any 
great  extent. 

If  you  study  the  financial  papers  where 
good  investments  are  advertised,  you  will 
find  that  during  periods  of  high  prices  and 
booming  markets  the  volume  'of  invest- 
ment advertising  is  very  great;  while  in 
periods  of  low  prices  for  the  standard  bonds, 
the  advertising  is  light  Instead  of  large 
offerings  of  specific  bonds,  the  dealers  run 
a  little  card  stating  that  they  are  in  the 
banking  business. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
the  bankers.  Their  method  is  sound  busi- 
ness. In  the  financial  papers,  they  adver- 
tise mostly  to  gain  new  clients  of  the  larger 
class  —  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  • 
etc.  These  institutions  buy  only  when 
they  have  funds,  and  they  have  funds, 
usually,  when  the  money  market  is  easy  — 
that  is,  when  money  is  lending  at  low  rates, 
and  consequently  when  stock  and  bond 
prices  are  high. 

I  had  occasion,  in  June,  to  go  through 
the  lists  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  large  bond 
houses  in  New  York,  looking  for  a  certain 
class  of  bonds.  These  lists  were,  at  that 
time,  the  lightest  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
That  means  that  these  standard  houses 
owned  less  bonds,  of  fewer  varieties,  than 
at  any  other  time  when  it  was  my  privilege 
to  search  through  them.  In  the  offices 
they  talked  of  "stagnation,"  of  the  "dead 
market,"  of  "public  indifference."    They 


were  selling,  from  time  to  time,  small  lots 
of  bonds  to  private  investors;  but  the 
business  was  so  scattered  as  to  be  negligible. 

One  could  hardly  help  but  think,  in  the 
light  of  this  fact,  that  the  education  of  the 
public  in  the  art  of  buying  investments  has 
hardly  begun.  For,  in  comparison  with 
a  year  ago,  for  instance,  or  in  comparison 
with  the  end  of  1906  or  the  summer  of  1904, 
or  any  other  period  of  great  public  demand 
for  good  investments,  the  prices  this  summer 
have  been  almost  bargain  prices. 

It  seems  lamentably  true  that  the  invest- 
ing public  is  an  institution  designed  and 
patented  to  buy  securities  only  when  they 
are  too  high  in  price  for  any  one  with  skill 
and  science  to  buy  them. 

"The  public  will  not  buy  when  bonds 
are  cheap,"  is  almost  an  axiom  in  Wall 
Street. 

It  is  too  true.  At  times  when  the  stand- 
ard securities,  particularly  high-class  cor- 
poration bonds,  are  cheap,  the  public  fol- 
lows strange  gods.  It  flocks  into  "get- 
rich-quick"  games.  This  last  summer 
was  a  rich  harvest-time  for  the  swindling 
promoters,  the  thieves  of  the  wireless,  the 
apostles  of  prospective,  wonderful  mining 
gambles  in  Cobalt  or  in  Colorado,  the  vul- 
tures who  sell  the  stocks  of  new  inventions 
to  widows,  orphans,  and  clergymen.  New 
hydro-electric  bonds  of  the  most  speculative 
class,  new  irrigation  issues,  new  real-estate 
companies  designed  to  bring  to  the  pro- 
moters the  funds  that  the  banks  had  refused 
—  these  and  a  hundred  other  false  gods 
lured  the  minds  of  the  public  from  the  field 
of  sound  investment 

The  chart  that  runs  in  this  article  is  a 
mere  sketch  to  focus  on  the  mind  the  relative 
position  of  the  bond  market  at  the  time  this 
is  written,  as  compared  with  other  periods. 
It  shows  the  average  price  of  twelve  selected 
bonds,  representing  five  different  classes  of 
bonds  ranging  from  the  most  gilt-edged  to 
the  speculative  industrials,  but  all  of  the 
kind  that  the  investing  public  buys. 
The  two  periods  marked  1904  and  1906  and 
the  prices  in  the  summer  of  1909  were 
periods  when  the  public  was  buying. 

When  you  have  looked  at  it  long  enough 
to  find  out  just  what  it  means,  ask  yourself 
whether  you  are  one  of  the  foolish  public  or 
one  of  the  wise.  C.  M.  K. 


WHAT  IF  YOUR    HOUSE    BURNS 

DOWN? 


EVERY  American  thinks  that  he 
knows  two  fundamental  things 
about  fire  insurance:  first,  that 
he  must  have  it;  second,  that  he  must  pay 
more  for  it  than  the  citizen  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  To  the  first  item  of  knowledge 
he  is  reconciled,  but  against  the  second  he 
is  in  constant  revolt.  He  has  often  seen 
figures  that  tell  him  that  the  fire-loss  here 
is  very  much  higher  than  in  other  countries; 
but  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  these  figures 
are  prepared  by  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies, as  a  basis  for  charging  higher  rates. 

Now  comes  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  an  official  report  upon  this 
subject.  Its  figures  are  gathered  by  its 
own  consuls,  clerks,  and  committees.  Pre- 
sumably the  Government  is  not  trying  to 
boom  the  fire-insurance  business.  Its  fig- 
ures, therefore,  may  be  worth  noting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  comparisons 
made  in  the  report  concerns  the  fire-loss 
in  cities  of  various  sizes.  For  comparison, 
the  compilers  of  the  report  received  statis- 
tics from  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  selected  ten 
American  cities  of  various  classes  and  ten 
foreign  cities  of  equal  size.  This  table  is  here 
rearranged  to  bring  out  the  contrast.  Each 
American  city  in  the  list  stands  opposite  a 
foreign  city  of  about  the  same  size  and  pre- 
sumably of  about  the  same  property  value. 


These  figures  are  ior  the  year  1904.  Lest 
it  seem  that  the  Government  chose  the 
worst  of  the  American  cities  and  the  best 
of  the  European,  the  total  figures  of  all 
cities  of  various  sizes  are  also  compiled. 
They  show  that  in  cities  of  300,000  or  more 
the  American  loss  is  $2.24  per  person,  while 
in  similar  European  cities  the  loss  is  65 
cents.  Yet  the  average  cost  of  fire-protection 
to  each  citizen  in  an  American  city  is  $1.53 
a  year,  while  his  counterpart  in  Europe 
pays  20  cents. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  the  American 
citizen  pays  seven  times  as  much  every 
year  for  his  protection  from  fire  and  suffers 
a  loss  that  averages  five  times  as  much  as 
the  loss  in  Europe. 

The  main  cause,  of  course,  is  that  here 
we  build  of  wood,  while  in  Europe  they 
build  of  brick  and  stone  and  stucco.  The 
second  great  cause  is  faulty  building.  The 
government  report  h  nts  at  a  spirit  of  care- 
lessness even  among  the  municipal  officers 
who  supervise  bu  lding  and  fire-protection. 

Let  the  causes  be  as  they  may,  remedi- 
able or  not,  the  fact  remains  the  same  — 
that  not  since  1882  has  there  been  a  year 
/m  which  the  fire-loss  has  not  run  ove*- 
$100,000,000  in  this  country.  In  thirty- 
three  years  the  actual  waste  directly  through 
fire  has  reached  a  total  of  $4485,000,000. 
In  addition  to  that,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
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FOREIGN   AND 

AMERICAN   CITIES 

A  merican 

Loss 

Per  Capita 

Loss 

Foreign 

Chicago 

?3,937>ios 

$1.43 

$0.47 

$1,266,282 

Paris 

Cincinnati 

1,971,217 

5-70 

•31 

99,492 

Frankfort 

Philadelphia    . 

2,093,522 

1-45 

1.42 

2,128,541           .       . 

St.  Petersburg 

Baltimore. 

916,603 

1.66 

41 

226,506        Birmingham    (Eng.) 

Cleveland  . 

5I5»i94 

I. 12 

.18 

75>989         .      • 

.     .  Sheffield 

Atlanta 

225,237 

2.15 

•55 

55,391         .      . 

.      .     Toulon 

St.  Paul      .     . 

522,447 

2.56 

.38 

78,372         .      . 

.    Bremen 

Evansville 

196,702 

3.08 

1.67 

106,150         .     . 

Molenbeck 

Oshkosh 

80,500 

2.59 

.72 

22,349         •     • 

Lalken 

Easton,  Pa. 

32,073 

1.27         .81 

i9>5<>4         •      • 

Etterbeck 
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was  spent  in  fire-protection.  The  people 
of  the  country  have  thrown  away  about 
$9,000,000,000  in  that  time. 

If  the  loss  had  been  on  the  European 
ratio,  and  the  cost  of  protection  had  also 
been  on  the  European  ratio,  the  total  waste 
would  have  been  about  $1,630,000,000 
instead  of  $9,000,000,000.  Here  is  an 
actual  waste  of  about  $7,270,000,000  in 
thirty-three  years. 

In  the  census  for  1900  the  Government 
reckoned  the  actual  value  of  all  the  farm 
and  factory  buildings  of  the  United  States 
at  $3,556,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
actual  waste  by  fire,  as  compared  with  the 
European  standard,  was  more  than  twice 
the  real  value  of  all  the  farm  and  factory 
buildings  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 
Including  all  the  skyscrapers,  railroad  ter- 
minals, residences,  factories,  and  buildings 
of  all  sorts,  and  their  improvements,  that 
actual  waste  in  the  period  covered  is  more 
than  all  the  builders  of  the  country  have 
created  in  any  ten-year  period  in  our  his- 
tory. 

People  do  not  trust  fire  statistics.  A 
few  special  cases  —  a  fire  like  the  Balti- 
more, Toronto,  or  San  Francisco  fires  of 
recent  years  —  may  twist  the  figures  out 
of  all  perspective.  It  is  really  the  little 
fires  that  count,  but  it  is  the  big  fires  that 
make  most  impression  on  the  total  figures. 
So,  just  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the 
public  at  large,  here  are  some  figures,  also 
from  the  Government,  showing  the  number 
of  fires  for  each  1,000  inhabitants  in  a  few 
of  the  cities  that  suffered  most  in  1908: 

NUMBER  OF   FIRE3  PER   I,O0O  PERSONS 


No.  of 

No.  of 

City 

Fires 

CUy 

Fires 

Worcester,  Mass. 

9- 59 

Minneapolis 

•     55* 

Providence,  R.  I. 

*.*5 

Indianapolis 

-     548 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

754 

Dayton,  O. 

•     5-13 

New  Haven  .    . 

556 

Memphis    . 

.     5.™ 

Boston      .     .     . 

5-52 

St.  Paul 

.    5" 

Why  four  New  England  cities  figure  in 
the  five  cities  that  had  more  fires  in  propor- 
tion than  any  others  in  the  United  States 
may  be  left  to  the  cities  to  explain. 

The  fact  that  stands  out  so  very  promi- 
nently from  all  these  figures  is  that  if  there 
is  any  one  country  in  the  world  where  men 
need   sound   and   adequate  fire-insurance, 


this  is  the  country.  The  man  who,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  leaves  any  of  his  insur- 
able property  unprotected  shows  a  lack  of 
common  sense  and  business  judgment  quite 
beyond  characterization. 

Most  men  recognize  this  as  true;  and 
the  volume  of  fire  insurance  in  force  keeps 
pace  fairly  well  with  the  growth  of  property. 
The  rates  remain  relatively  the  same. 
There  has  been  no  check  in  the  proportion 
of  fire-loss  in  the  country,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  there  will  not  be  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  fire-insurance  rates  until 
the  standard  of  building  reaches  a  new 
level.  Of  course,  rates  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  risk,  in  a  measure;  but  the  pre- 
miums leave  a  very  comfortable  margin 
over  losses.  They  will  continue  to  do  so, 
so  long  as  the  ever-present  danger  of 
a  conflagration  such  as  the  Chicago  fire, 
the  Boston  fire,  or  even  the  Baltimore  fire 
remains  as  a  fire-insurance  liability. 

In  the  matter  of  rates,  then,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies. The  policies,  too,  are  almost  iden- 
tical. There  remain  only  one  or  two  fac- 
tors to  take  into  account  in  placing  your 
fire  insurance.    Here  they  are: 

First,  find  out  whether  the  company 
fights  claims,  has  a  big  amount  of  unpaid 
claims  on  its  books,  and  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect  with  the  brokers  who 
handle  policies  of  many  companies. 

Second,  discover  whether  or  not  the  com- 
pany stands  right  with  its  own  state  de- 
partment of  insurance.  Maybe  its  finances 
need  some  attention. 

Third,  do  not  patronize  a  company 
merely  because  it  is  a  "home  industry." 
Maybe  it  was  started  last  year  by  a  few  local 
capitalists  just  to  make  a  10  or  20  per  cent, 
profit  out  of  its  stock.  There  are  a  good 
many  unsound  companies  afloat  just  now 
in  this  country.  When  you  have  more 
than  six  hundred  well-established  com- 
panies to  choose  from,  why  take  any  chances 
at  all? 

Fourth,  if  the  company  offers  you,  along 
with  your  insurance,  a  first-class  chance  to 
make  a  fine  investment  in  its  stock  at  some 
price  or  another,  don't  do  it.  Fire  insur- 
ance is  fire  insurance;  investment  is  invest- 
ment If  you  mix  the  two,  you  will  likely 
lose  on  both. 
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IF  George  Washington  should  come  to 
life  in  Pittsburg  now,  should  visit  the 
steel  mills,  the  Westinghouse  plant,  or 
a  hundred  others,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
bewildered.  It  is  all  beyond  the  philosophy 
of  a  man  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  hardly  a  process  which  he  would 
understand. 

If  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  who  was  a 
good  farmer,  should  come  to  life  and  visit  the 
ordinary  American  farm,  he  would  recog- 
nize practically  every  process. 

The  industrial  revolution,  the  steam- 
engine,  electricity,  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  "steel  age,"  have  in  fifty 
years  created  a  greater  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  world  —  except  in  agri- 
culture— than  had  been  made  since  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  correspond- 
ing revolution  in  agriculture  has  unobtru- 
sively begun. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  our  lecturer  on  political  economy 
laid  it  down  as  axiomatic  that  science  and 
invention,  the  division  of  labor,  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  could  do  little  to  save 
human  labor  on  the  farm;  that  the  conditions 
of  its  toil  were  nearly  unalterable,  its  pro- 
cesses predestined  to  be  slow.  Yet  these 
few  years  have  seen  immense  advance,  and 
to-day  no  forecast  can  predict  the  progress 
of  the  future,  for  man  is  clearly  shaking  off 
the  heavier  shackles  of  manual  toil.  Pipe 
and  tabor  no  longer  lead  the  procession  of 
harvest  home,  but  drudgery  goes  as  well  as 


romance,  and  a  business  air  sets  the  thresher 
to  factory  pace. 

American  agriculture  must  develop  enor- 
mously along  new  lines  if  it  is  to  save  the 
nation  from  hunger.  Within  ten  years  a 
million  new  farms  have  been  created,  and 
our  farm  products  have  more  than  doubled. 
But  consumption  is  still  so  rapidly  over- 
taking production  that  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  last  year  fell  fifty-six 
million  dollars  below  those  of  1899. 

Better  methods  will  do  much  to  save  us. 
Science  is  making  the  land  more  productive. 
It  is  molding  plant  life  to  serve  better  and 
more  profitably  our  daily  needs  —  trebling 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  quadrupling 
the  possible  corn-yield  of  an  acre.  But 
machinery  will  do  more.  By  its  quick, 
reliable  work  it  has  already  vastly  im- 
proved the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
harvest  by  confining  crop  operations  within 
the  period  when  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions prevail. 

There  are  to-day  more  gas-engines  at 
work  on  our  farms  than  in  our  shops  and 
factories  —  at  least  600,000  of  them.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  all  the 
power  used  on  our  farms  is  now  mechanical. 
The  eighth  will  soon  become  a  quarter. 
Light  motors  are  speedily  growing  heavier, 
showing  that  heavier  and  more  general 
work  is  now  being  done  by  machinery. 
Plainly,  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  mechanical  power  on  the  farm. 

Swift-coming    changes    make    prophecy 
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sure.  The  old-style  farm-wagon  is  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  eight  or  ten  different 
machines,  and  its  one  surviving  use  —  that 
of  carrying  the  farmer  and  his  family  —  is 
now  being  widely  usurped  by  the  automobile, 
of  which  several  special  types  for  the  farmer 
have  just  been  designed.  One,  half-buggy, 
half-truck,  can  be  harnessed  to  a  wagon  or 
to  light  machinery.  A  single  manufacturer 
is  now  selling  a  thousand  farmers'  auto- 
mobiles a  week,  650  of  these  going  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

In  the  near  future,  to  escape  ruin,  every 
farm  must  have  its  own  power-plant  in  an 
efficient  motor.  Even  now,  motors  of 
myriad  kinds  are  performing  nearly  every 
sort  of  farm  labor — plowing,  seeding,  har- 
rowing, rolling,  reaping,  binding,  threshing 
grain,  grinding  corn.  They  are  shredding 
fodder,  loading  hay,  milking  cows,  shearing 
sheep,  drilling  wells,  running  spray-pumps 
to  protect  the  fruit-trees  —  even  doing 
chores  by  carrying  water  and  sawing  wood. 
This  ready  power  on  the  farm  will  give 
country  life  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
city.  Nearly  everywhere  the  farmer  now  has 
the  telephone  and  daily  mail  delivery.  The 
motor  will  add  electric  light  and  heat  and 
an  automatic  water-system  giving  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  main. 

The  farmer's  wife  will  need  but  to  turn  a 
wheel,  throw  a  switch,  twist  a  stop-cock, 
and  be  saved  her  hardest  work.  Butter 
will  again  be  made  on  the  farm  and  not  in  a 
factory.  The  motor  will  run  the  cream- 
separator  and  churn,  and  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  the  milk  cellar  and  its  endless  array 
of  pans  and  crocks  to  be  washed.  It  will 
give  new  speed  to  her  sewing-machine.  On 
Wednesday  ("sweeping  day")  it  will  save 
her  health  and  strength  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  It  will  run  her  washing-machine 
and  mangle.  Through  a  dynamo,  in  the 
electric  fan  and  flat-iron,  it  will  bring  her 
blessed  relief  from  the  fiery  heat  of  the  range 
on  ironing  day.  It  will  be  a  ready  helper 
in  the  kitchen.  And  all  this  takes  no 
account  of  the  promise  of  new  inventions. 

Until  now,  mechanical  progress  has 
seemed  haphazard.  Farmers  have  studied 
their  own  needs.  Some  of  them  have  been 
able  inventors,  and  the  chance  of  a  market 
has  sharpened  the  wits  of  manufacturers. 
But  there  has  been  no  competent  direction 


—  no  one  to  whom  either  farmer  or  manu- 
facturer could  look  for  advice  or  help  in 
mechanical  improvements  or  the  better 
planning  and  organization  of  farm  work. 
Significant  of  the  coming  age,  a  new  pro- 
fession has  suddenly  been  created  by  this 
necessity.  Eight  state  colleges  are  now 
offering  full  courses  in  agricultural 
engineering. 

As  machinery  multiplies  rapidly  for  every 
conceivable  farm  need,  as  it  cheapens  in 
cost  and  grows  in  efficiency,  we  begin  to 
understand  the  astonishing  gist  of  the 
thing.  See  how  enormously  it  increases 
the  acre-efficiency  of  man,  saving  human 
labor  in  a  day  when  labor  is  scarce. 
From  plowing  to  shelling,  it  takes  four 
and  a  half  hours  of  work  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  corn  by  hand.  By  the  latest 
mechanical  methods,  the  whole  process  can 
now  be  accomplished  in  forty-one  minutes. 
A  bushel  of  corn  can  be  shelled  in  one 
minute  where  it  formerly  took  a  hundred. 
In  planting  corn,  one  man  in  a  single  day 
"puts  in"  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  better 
than  the  "man  with  the  hoe"  can  plant  one. 

The  latest  harvester  equals  the  work  of  forty 
men  with  sickles.  Instead  of  eleven  hours 
to  cut  and  cure  a  ton  of  hay,  to-day  it  takes 
one  hour  and  thirty-nine  minutes.  And  so 
the  round  of  the  whole  farm.  The  saving 
of  labor  is  so  vital  a  thing  to  the  farmer  that 
it  often  pays  to  use  a  machine  like  the  new 
corn-picker  that  saves  men  but  not  money. 

The  machine  enormously  saves  animal 
labor,  and  a  new  question  is  being  asked. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  told  us: 

"The  comparative  merits  of  animal  and 
mechanical  power  will  in  the  end  probably  be 
resolved  into  a  question  as  to  which  source 
of  power  will  require  the  least  acreage  for  the 
production  of  fuel,  owing  to  the  rapidly  growing 
area  required  to  supply  food  for  the  human 
race." 

In  farm  labor  we  are  seeing  the  passing 
of  the  horse  and  mule.  The  new  internal- 
combustion  engine  costs  about  $90  for  each 
horse-power,  while  a  horse  equally  efficient 
costs  from  $175  to  $200.  Among  many 
other  economies  there  is  the  matter  of  food. 
The  latest  engine  costs  in  fuel  a  half-cent 
per  horse-power-hour;  a  horse's  food  costs 
eight  and  one-quarter  cents.    No  wonder 
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that  75,000  gas-engines,  representing  the 
power  of  half  a  million  horses,  were  sold 
to  our  farmers  last  year. 

And  the  vital  food-needs  of  men  will 
hasten  the  passing  of  the  horse.  We  are 
now  tilling  nearly  all  of  our  land  that  can  be 
cultivated.  Every  work-horse  displaced  by 
tractor  or  automobile  or  engine  represents 
an  annual  saving  of  more  than  $50  in  grain 
and  forage,  which  may  be  converted  into 
food  products  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
human  race.  If  half  of  our  work-animals 
could  thus  be  dispensed  with,  we  should 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  $600,000,000,  an 
amount  equal  to  our  entire  wheat  crop. 

The  revolution  is  coming  quickly.  The 
machines  we  need  lie  mosdy  ready  at  hand. 
Their  general  U9e  is  only  waiting  for  the 
cheaper  power  that  we  now  have  in  promise. 
There  has  been  but  one  great  gap,  and 
progress  at  last  is  coming  where  it  was 
needed  —  in  plowing,  the  work  that  con- 
sumes 60  per  cent,  of  all  the  energy  spent  in 
tilling  the  soil.  It  seemed  an  epoch-making 
thing  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jethro  Wood, 
John  Deere,  and  James  Oliver  —  all  Ameri- 
cans —  fashioned  the  modern  plow  from 
the  crooked  stick  that  for  thousands  of  years 
was  used  for  stirring  the  earth.  But  this 
tool,  perfect  for  the  use  of  a  single  man,  is 
no  longer  enough.  The  interest  of  inven- 
tors and  manufacturers  now  centres  in  the 
creation  of  plows  that  will  do  the  work  by 
wholesale  —  meeting  by  quick  work  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  sudden-massing  popu- 
lations. And  we  not  only  need  plows  that 
will  break  up  rapidly  and  well  the  great 
fertile  plains  of  the  new  Northwest  and 
Southwest.  There  are  the  broad  areas  of 
the  less  productive  lands  that  need  not  only 
efficient  management  and  systematic  organ- 
ization, but  cheaper  plowing  than  any  yet 
known.  Foreign  competition  is  keen  and 
intelligent  in  agriculture  above  all,  and  for 
the  future  our  methods  must  continually 
improve  to  meet  it.  Wholesale  methods, 
which  means  mechanical  methods,  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

More  f>ower  in  human  labor  is  spent  for 
plowing  than  for  any  other  daily  need.  The 
trudging  plowman  in  the  field,  with  his 
team,  is  not  an  impressive  producer  of 
power  when  com[>ared  with  the  Mallet 
lotive  or  the  central  power-station  of 


the  city  street-car  line.  But  there  are 
6,730,000  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
each  annually  plowing  more  than  thirty- 
nine  acres.  This  is  an  amount  of  land  that 
in  the  aggregate  is  equal  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  United  States  —  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  line 
of  the  Ohio  River.  This  for  our  nation 
alone.  To  produce  sustenance  for  the 
entire  human  race  would  require,  if  all  lived 
as  we  live,  that  the  surface  of  a  tract  equal 
in  extent  to  the  entire  continent  of  South 
America  be  turned  over  once  a  year. 

The  monotonous  distance  traveled  by 
these  plowmen  is  enormous.  To  turn  a 
single  acre  of  ground  with  a  twelve-inch 
plow  requires  eight  and  one-fourth  miles  of 
heavy  furrow  travel.  In  plowing  one  square 
mile  of  land,  the  solitary  plowman  and  his 
horses  must  walk  5,280  miles.  It  would  be 
easier  (and  the  distance  is  less)  to  walk 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  (if  there 
were  no  ocean)  than  to  follow  a  plow  turn- 
ing a  prairie  of  five  square  miles.  To 
equal  our  national  tale  of  plowing  —  the 
work  of  myriads  of  teams,  each  using  force 
sufficient  to  move  seven  tons  over  a  good 
stone  road  —  it  would  take  an  army  of  4,550 
plowmen  to  travel  as  far  as  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  and  back  again.  For  the 
world's  yearly  labor  of  this  kind,  it  would 
send  about  80,000  men  on  that  same  half- 
million-mile  journey. 

In  spite  of  Deere  and  Oliver  and  a  half- 
century  of  inventors,  the  drudgery  of  this 
toil  remains  terrific.  Every  other  labor  has 
been  greatly  lightened.  In  the  primitive 
labor  of  man,  power  began  with  the  human 
muscle  and  was  used  for  three  great  human 
purposes.  It  was  used  for  changing  the 
shape  of  materials  —  grinding  grains  into 
foodstuffs,  spinning  and  weaving  fibres 
into  articles  of  dress,  shaping  stone,  wood, 
and  metals  into  implements  and  dwellings. 
It  was  used  for  transportation.  And  it  was 
used  for  cultivating  the  soil.  For  all  of  these 
uses  it  was  transmitted  by  back-and-forth 
motion.  But  in  the  first  of  these,  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  manufacture,  after  James 
Watt  and  his  steam  engine  of  1765  the 
principle  of  rotation  was  substituted  with 
wonderful  results.  Now  the  industry  of 
the  world  centres  in  the  steam-driven  factory; 
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for,  more  and  more,  mechanical  power  has 
been  substituted  for  human  muscle,  until 
to-day  in  manufacture  —  which  shapes  the 
materials  —  the  master-workman  is  often 
only  the  intelligent  onlooker,  furnishing 
the  machine  with  material  and  guiding 
its  work.  In  transportation,  Fulton  and 
Stephenson  applied  the  rotary  principle  — 
and  to-day  a  steam-carried  commerce  has 
linked  the  nations  together.  Now  the 
farmer  has  become  a  progressive  part  of 
our  modern  industrial  world,  and  has 
gradually  been  developing  a  taste  for 
machinery.  And  so  he  has  long  been 
using  the  steam-engine  to  save  money,  to 
hasten  work,  and  to  spare  himself  some- 
thing of  his  age-old,  heavy  toil.  He  first 
tried  it  by  drawing  a  gang  of  plows  back  and 
forth  across  the  field  by  a  cable  and  winding- 
drum,  driven  by  an  engine  at  one  side  — 
or  by  two  engines,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
field.  When  the  steam-engine  became  self- 
propelling  a  few  years  ago,  he  applied  it  to 
plowing,  hitching  two  or  three  ordinary 
horse-plows  behind.  Gradually  an  engine 
with  heavier  gearing,  broader  wheels,  and 
greater  power  was  developed,  and  the 
present  type  of  modern  steam-plow  was 
established.  Such  engines,  slowly  im- 
proved, have  come  into  general  use  on  the 
large  level  farms  of  the  West.  Some  of 
them  have  as  much  as  120  actual  horse- 
power, draw  behind  them  as  many  as  forty 
plows,  and  turn  over  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety  acres  a  day. 

This  power  and  efficiency  have  brought 
the  steam-plow  into  rapidly  widening  use 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  steam- 
engine,  however,  is  extremely  heavy.  It 
requires  from  1,500  to  5,000  pounds  of  coal, 
and  from  12,000  to  25,000  pounds  of  water 
for  every  ten  hours'  work.  And  it  needs 
men  and  teams  to  haul  this  great  amount 
of  fuel  and  water.  Most  serious  of  all, 
in  converting  its  energy  into  a  forward  pull, 
as  well  as  in  propelling  itself,  the  engine 
loses  an  enormous  percentage  of  its  power. 
Its  net  thermal  efficiency  in  actual  work  in 
the  field  is  !ess  than  2  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  about  20  per  cent,  for  the  horse.  In 
other  words,  ninety-eight  pounds  of  coal  is 
wasted  to  obtain  the  energy  that  is  latent 
in  two. 

This  is  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  modern  plow- 


ing-engine,  while  less  efficient  than  the 
animal  when  at  work,  consumes  no  fuel 
when  idle;  and  when  the  total  amount  of 
work  is  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  fuel,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  under 
usual  conditions  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
animal.  Here  is  an  advantage  that  is 
especially  marked  in  those  new  districts  of 
the  Northwest  where  the  land  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  grain-growing.  Active  farm 
work  is  in  progress  during  only  eight  or 
nine  weeks  of  the  year,  and  so  the  net 
efficiency  of  the  animal  fluctuates  between 
1  and  2  per  cent.  When  not  in  use  the 
engine  can  be  oiled  and  set  aside.  It  needs 
no  attention  that  could  prevent  the  farmer's 
wintering  in  California  or  in  Florida  until 
the  next  year's  work  begins. 

And  the  engine  prodigiously  saves  human 
labor.  With  horses,  every  plow  needs  a 
man;  but  with  a  good  engine,  two  men 
can  operate  eighteen  plows  and  hold  con- 
trolled in  their  hands  the  power  of  eighty 
horses.  It  can  travel  faster  than  the  horse, 
and  the  engine  does  not  tire.  The  horse 
can  be  used  but  ten  hours  a  day,  while 
the  engine  with  headlights  can  be  operated, 
as  it  often  is,  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This,  again,  is  of  particular  import- 
ance in  the  new  wheat  districts  of  Canada, 
where  early  frosts  make  it  imperative  that 
the  earth  be  turned  and  the  seeding  done  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  spring  thaw. 

The  competing  rush  of  the  work  of  the 
world  develops  machines  as  nature  develops 
an  animal  —  through  selection.  Defects  are 
eliminated  and  efficiency  perfected;  and 
here  progress  is  rapid.  The  plowing-engine 
suddenly  became  a  thing  of  great  importance 
to  the  world  five  years  ago,  when  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  (a  gasoline  engine)  was 
mounted  on  a  traction  truck  and  harnessed 
to  plows.  This  building  of  an  oil-burning 
plowing-engine  is  by  far  the  greatest  step 
that  has  been  made  in  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  plow  from  the  crooked  stick 
dragged  through  the  earth  by  the  first 
farmer.  And  it  sharply  marks  an  epoch, 
for  it  has  opened  the  world's  last  great 
power-market  to  mechanical  motors. 

Stephenson  once  said  that  the  locomo- 
tive was  not  the  fruit  of  any  one  man's 
effort,  but  the  work  of  a  generation  of 
engineers.    So  the  modern  plowing-motor 
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has  come  from  thousands  of  ingenious 
inventors  and  farmers.  We  are  now  at 
work  upon  the  solution  of  the  last  problem, 
which  is  that  of  economy  —  for,  just  on 
account  of  its  present  cost,  the  motor  engine 
is  not  rapidly  enough  displacing  animal 
labor.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  as  yet 
only  one  acre  in  20,000  is  plowed  by 
machinery. 

So,  although  mechanically  these  gasoline 
engines  have  solved  the  problem,  mani- 
festly the  world's  greatest  power  need 
cannot  be  met  by  motors  using  the  scarcest  of 
all  liquid  fuels.  The  quantity  of  gasoline 
refined  is  but  4  per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil 
brought  to  the  surface  in  the  United  States, 
while  60  per  cent,  results  in  kerosene  and 
the  heavier  oils.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  automobile  has  made  the 
price  of  gasoline  rise  rapidly.  Fifteen 
years  ago  it  was  a  waste  product  and  sold  at 


wholesale  for  two  cents  a  gallon,  while 
kerosene  brought  ten  cents.  To-day  in 
the  Middle  West  the  wholesale  price  of 
kerosene  ranges  from  six  to  eight  cents,  and 
the  refineries  hold  millions  of  barrels  of  it 
in  storage  for  want  of  a  market;  while 
gasoline  sells  at  twelve  and  thirteen  cents, 
and  the  supply  is  limited.  Comparing  the 
two  by  careful  tests,  it  was  found  that  kero- 
sene contains  per  cubic  inch  about  one- 
fifth  more  power  than  gasoline,  or  any 
other  liquid  fuel  known.  And  so  these  last 
years  inventors  have  been  trying  vainly  to 
devise  an  engine  that  would  burn  kerosene 
with  perfect  combustion.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  lost  in  futile  attempts  to 
construct  a  practical  oil-engine,  but  the 
principle  has  at  last  been  discovered. 

Like  the  boiling  tea-kettle  with  James 
Watt,  the  ordinary  kerosene  lamp  revealed 
the  secret  of  perfect  combustion  to  John  A. 
Secor.  A  lamp-burner  when  turned  too 
high  furnishes  too  much  oil;  this  results  in 
free  carbon  and  a  sooty  lamp-chimney.  If 
the  lamp  be  turned  too  low,  the  combustion 
becomes  incomplete  and  the  lamp  throws 
off  foul-smelling  and  poisonous  gases.  Good 
illumination  and  good  combustion  depend 
on  accurate  adjustment  of  the  wick,  of  the 
supply  of  fuel  and  air.  In  an  engine,  the 
proportions  of  fuel  and  air  to  be  exploded 
in  the  cylinder  must  vary  from  minute  to 
minute,  from  second  to  second,  with  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  load  of  work  and 
with  the  slightest  change  in  atmospheric 
conditions.    The  human  hand  is  not  quick 
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enough,  no!  deft  enough  to  regulate  the 
fuel  supply  of  an  engine.  Regulation  must 
Effected  positively  and  automatically. 
The  needed  fraction  of  a  drop  of  oil  must 
be  weighed  out  with  the  precision  of  the 
finest  chemist's  scales.  The  adjustment 
of  this  supply  by  a  delicately  working 
governor  is  the  secret  of  the  new  engine  that, 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  traction  engine, 
cut  the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  of  prairie  land 
from  $1.50  to  S0.66.  But  the  princii 
of  the  widest  application,  and  it  is  possible 
that  new  forms  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine  will  displace  all  existing  tvp 
motor  engine,  h  is  already  proved  that  it 
will  burn  alcohol  ne.     Here 
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fanners  in  the  United  States, 

arc   many   problems   for  the  inventors  and 
engineers  of  the  world. 

Applied  to  plowing,  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  BOW  uses  from  three  in 
four  l  -olinc  or  kerosene  in  turn- 

ing an  acre  of  land.  A  barrel  will  hold  its 
day's  fuel  supply.  With  the  development 
of  the  type  that  will  come  during  the  next 
1c\  when  the  engine  will  certainly  more 
nearly  rival  the  animal  body  in  ability  to 
develop  power  from  fuel  consumed,  we 
can  reasonably  hope  that  this  consumption 
will  be  cut  to  two  m  acre.     We  may 

iirly  sure  that   kerosene    and  gasoline 
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will  be  the  great  fuels  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  the  world's  supply  of  stored  ene; 
in  coal  and  mineral  oils  is  limited,  and  the 
next  step,  viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
centuries  and  of  increasing  human  control 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  will  be  the  utiliza- 

n  of  this  year's  sunshine,  and  not  thai 
past  ages  which  we  dig  and  pump  from  the 
earth. 

The  leaves  of  the  potato  plant  will  gather 
the  energy  of  the  sun  and  store  it  on  an 
acre  of  land  in  400  bushels  of  German 
alcohol  potatoes.  These  will  produce  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  alcohol  a  bushel.     And 
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rwx>  gallons  of  alcohol  furnish  fuel  enough 
to  plow  a  200  acre  farm.  Then  one  mechan- 
ical tractor  and  one  acre  of  potatoes  will 
plow  200  acre-  of  land,  for  which  eight 
horses  and  forty  acres  of  0  hay  land 

are  now  needed.  To  state  the  fact  in 
another  way:  the  solar  power  Stored  by  an 
acre  of  potato  plants  in  a  single  summer 


ice   to   plow    that   acre    tor    t\ 
cental 

The  new,  cheap   method   of   producing 
alcohol  from  cellulose  promise?  undreamed 
Of  wooden  of  economy;  and  the  new  chem 
istry  —  extracting    by    tons,    and    cheaply, 
nitrate  fertilizers  from  the  air  —  will  guar- 
an  incxl  tilitt  to  the  earth. 


We  have  traveled  far  these  late  years. 
Untold  centuries  lie  between  the  steel 
roller-mills  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Russian 
mt  who  still  grinds  his  grain  by  rubbing 
it  between  two  stones.  All  of  our  civilisation 
lies  between  the  stick-plow  of  a  list: 

and  the  new  internal-combustion  engu 

Vital  human  needs  compel  great  inven- 
tions.  Wheat  is  the  noblest  and  most  expeo- 

tdnl  Of  labor  of  all  OUT  foodst 
and  with  our  present  farming  equipment  \u 
cannot  grow  enough  of  it.    Fifteen  y« 

ago  Sir  William  Crookes  for*  impend- 

ing  dearth.     The  significance  of  its  short 

I  has  been  repeatedly  and  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  such  seers  of  the  marketplace  as  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill.  And  here  is  the  imme- 
diate necessity  for  more  rapid  and  efficient 
plowing.  Willi  a  swiftly  increasing  popu- 
lation in  all  civilized  countries  except 
France;  with  an   increased   pcr-capita  con- 
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sumption  of  wheat  and  a  decreasing  yield 
per  acre  in  the  great  w  I  ving  dist 

and  with  a  limitation  of  the  area  devofc 
cereal-  in  the  older  portions  of  America,  it 

is  imperative  that  the  still  unused  wheat 

lands  of   ihe  world       Canada,  Siberia,  the 
Argentine       be  opened  as  quickly  as  p 
blc.     In   realily   it   is  this  necessity   that  is 
developing  the  engine. 

So,  r  en  in  farming,  by  an  inexorable  law 
the  era  of  machiner  la  its  proce 

Agricultural  Argentine,  depending  on  horse 
found   it  impossible   i  turn   the 

!    number  of  md   so  grow   the 

usual  i  of  wheal  >ught 

that  curtailed   the  hay   crop.     In   the  new 
lands  of  Canada,  horses  must  be  exi 
wintered  through  a  long  and  cold  idle  pi 
The  lack  of  power  for  plowing  has  been  the 

potent  check  tlement; 

the  great  actual  devel  of  the  last  feu* 

year-  re,  to  the 

id  ad  van  <  ng. 

Climb  uj>on  one  of  the  m  Study 

the  throbbing  engine  and  watch  the  w 
Past  the  curved  and  shining  prows  of  51 
the  rushing  fun 

The  \  ibranl  what 

the  effect  of  the  new  mechanical  age  will 
upon  the  farmer.     I  think  that  the  answc 

It  was  a  Hebrew  tradition 
God  had  cursed  the  land.    (  until 
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to-day,  the  plowman  has  had  to  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  The  heavy, 
monotonous,  1  ? raining  work  stamped 

itself  upon  his  virv  body,  You  saw  it  in  his 
Men  called  him  a  clod-hopper.  Like 
all  other  body  -weary  toilers,  he  showed  the 
dulling  effect  of  slow  and  unintelligent 
drudgery  upon  the  human  mind.  But  with 
our  new  age  the  college-bred  man  —  the 
agricultural  college-bred  man  —  is  multiply- 


WING  M  iK 

ing  arnon^  farmers.     And  the  farm  hand  of 
the  near  future  will  be  a  skilled  laborer;  like 
the  machinist  in  the  factory,  he  will  be  aler 
and    intelligent    for    cw  of    work 

Machinery  will  furnish  the  power  for  the 
heavier  kinds  of  labor  the  power  that 
formerly  came  from  his  own  muscle.  And 
the  new  era  will  enormously  magnify  his 
productive  power  and  the  productive  power 
of  the  land  that  he  tills. 
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1 1n  American  of  the  generation  of  Cyrus 
McCormick  taught  the  world  how  to  shift 
the  labor  of  binding  wheat,  mowing  hay, 
husking  corn,  and  threshing  grain  from  the 
human  muscle  to  the  animal.  Through 
the  application  of  mechanical  power,  mod- 


ern transportation  and  manufacture  have 
changed  the  world.  It  remains  for  the 
American  of  our  day  to  d«  the  engine 

as  the  source  of  power  for  the  farm,  and  com- 
plete the  cycle  of  the  application  of  machin- 
ery to  all  three  of  the  in-eat  human  u 
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ROW  MILLlu\-  UTRormATKI)  POB  RIVER  tMPBOTOMBNT  \\i\    WAS 
IN  FAVOR  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  DOTltfl 

W 

III  liKKT  BRUCE  PULLER 


lln-  Crime  oj  Hhe  Pork-Barrel' M  and  tk 

tl—The  Cotton  Tariff"— iahen  together  explain  tkari 
partisanship  tlu  wasteful  and  ft  Congress  is  l*>th  the  author  aw/  the 

qfdottai  x pedal  favor*  builds  in   th 

House  of  Represektali  Senate  which  p<  t  itself  by  the  very  abuses  that 

tat  tit  on.     All  thi  nd  wl 

r  //.  initl  om  of  than  is  by  a  C  m  of  i 
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are  391  Congressional  districts.  Of  these 
296  received  an  appropriation  in  the  bill 
—  practically  every  district  that  has  a 
harbor,  river,  creek,  or  bayou  within  its 
limits.  This  appropriation  (familiarly 
known  as  M  ihe  Pork- Barrel' ')  is  one  of  the 
three    funds    by    which    Congressmen    are 


spicuous.  Yet  he  must  accomplish  some- 
thing to  show  his  constituents  that  he  is 
active  in  their  interest.  He  may  hope  to 
secure  a  certain  number  of  private  pension- 
bills;  possibly  he  may  secure  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  Federal  building;  but  if  there  be 
a  single  creek  in  his  district,  no  matter  how 


TYPICAL  DOCKS  AND  LOADIXd   FACILITIES  ON  THf  SIPPI  KI\ 

*  The  United  States  has  spent  more  on  ttu  Mississippi  River  than  any  government  ha^ 

stream  in  the  world.   The  simple  fad  remains  that  the  Mississippi  to  -    the  i  hannel,  but 


particularly  given  to  seeking  personal  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  national  treasury. 
The  system  works  almost  automatically. 
Whets  a  newly-elected  Congressman  reaches 
Washington  he  is  unfamiliar  with  legisla- 
tive life.  He  has  no  influence.  His  com- 
w/ttee  assignments  are  modest  and  incon- 


hopeless  and  shallow,  he  rr  arc    an 

appropriation  for  its  improvement,     it  n 
ters  not   if   the  stream   has  nev 
vessel  or  if  no  ton  of  < 
graced  its  surface:   he  secures,  neverthch 
a  portion  of  the 
The  game  works  both  ways.    To 
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humorous  incident  which  happened  in  the 
-r  of  Representatives  a  few  years  ago 

when  a  river  and  harbor  bill  was  under 
idcration*     One   item   which   bore  the 

imprint  of  fully  was  bitterly  attacked.     A 

motion  was  made  to  strike  it  out.     At  this 

juncture  the  Member  who  was  fathering 


the  project  rushed  in  on  the  floor  and 
breathlessly  exclaimed: 

"Hold  on  here,  that's  my  n 

That  member  is  now  in  the  Senate  and 
is  still  looking  after  his  ri 

Now  and  then  some  individual  Member 
of    Congress,    aroused    to    protest    by    the 


Tht  chimin  In  Irvrl  of  the  rjvrr  (al  Vicksburg  nearly  60  feci)  make*  it  almost  impo*  r  -lock* 
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iniquities  of  river  and  harbor  bills,  arises 
in  wrath  and  assaults  them.  In  1901 
Senator  Carter  of  Montana  filibustered  one 
of  these  bills  fcO  ils  defeat.  In  April,  1910, 
Senator     Burton     of     Ohio     attacked     the 

cd  and  the  bill  ol  [910  in  a 

vigort  b,  while  interested  Senators, 

who  had  their  "  pork"  ai  night 

to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  of  expos- 
ing the  whole  ie  system.  He  spoke 
for  tWO  days,  No  one  attempted  to  answer 
him.     There  was  no  need;     it  would  have 


porated  in  direct  violation  of  the  findings 
of  the  army  engineers,  involving  an  a 
gate  appropriation  of  more  than  $1,100,000. 
An  appropriation  Of  S;o,ooo  is  included 
for  the  improvement  of  Great  Salt  Pond, 
ailed  harbor  of  n  land. 

The  Federal  Government  to  date  has 
expended  Si  go, 000  on  this  project  All  this 
has  been  done  despite  an  adverse  recommen- 
dation, not  alone  by  the  corps  of  1 
but  also  by  the  state  officials  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  said  in  their  report    of    1004: 


i 
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THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL,  ENGLAND 

fi  be  efficiently  \ 


been  of  timi  \\  as  hopeless. 

had  the  votes  and  the  bill  was  promptly 

1  upon  the  principle  of  division  and 

silence.     As  in   1901: 

"Every  man  who  has  of  'pork'  in 

the  bill  is  -  mouth  shut 

and  to  square  his  with  his  duty 

under  It  1." 

The  Board  1  upposed 

the  engineering  bility 

of    the    "improvements"    pr  But 

in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  the  current 

year,  numerous  |  been  incor- 


"Thta  committee  is  convinced  mblic 

interests  have  not  been  I  b}  the  - 

diture  of  money  at  Great  Suit  Pond.   .    ,    . 
(and)  that  further  expenditure  of  11  this 

enterprise  would  b  l     The  committee 

inanimoitsly  of  the  opinion  thai 
diture  of  this  sum  of  nv  "ell  fcs  all  other 

money  that  has  been  appropriated  and  caq 
for  the  con  1  of  an  inner  h 

Id  not  |x 
purpose  with  any  beneficial  result/' 

va  mile  distant  there  Is  another  har- 
bor of  refuge  upon  which  tl  nthas 
emended  more  than  half  a  million  do 
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More  ih.m  > t, 500,000  ha*  l>ccn  ipei  I  bet  $5,000,000 

>  kppfo 

ptiation  il  will  \a\ 

The  original  item  appropriating  $200,000 

for  improving  the  Sabine-Neches  Canal  in 

by  tut  i\\v  depth  to  twenty- 


four  feet  and  the  bottom  width  to  eighty 
feet    was    changed    in    conference 
authorization  of  a  re  survey.     This  in  spite 
of  the   fact  thai  a  survey  just  compl 
condemned    the   project     The  purpofi 
this    improvement  is  to  make  »  I  the 

towns  of  Beaumont  and  <  Grange,  locato 
'ivelyon  the  Neches  and  Sabine  Ri 
Tin   entire  project  contemplates  a  total  ex- 
penditure 000.  The  "  improvement" 
involved  is  at  once  so  extravagant  and  so 
ridiculous  as  to  tax  human  credulity. 
Probably  the  most  indefensible  Mem  ol 

the  bill  is  that  which  contemplates  the 
appropriation  of  $r,ooo,ooo  for  the 
Lakes-to-tbe-Gulf  Waterway.  It  does  not 
become  immediately  available,  hut  it  is 
the  opening  wedge   for   the   I  itated 

14-foot  waterway  from  Chica; 
St.  Louis  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 

Gulf    of    Mexico.     Elaborate    and    1 


TH1 


II  \    RIVER    IN  >'  1H90 


Tilt  \    KIYFR.     \I..\  ,    IN    ITS    N  \H  RA1 

It  will  require  zj  locks  and  dam>  ri  $6»ooo,ooo,  u»  mala 


prehcnsive  surveys  haw  been  mack*  of  this 
project,  v  oat  has  been  estimated  at 

$150,000,000.  The  entire  proposition  was 
condemned  —  and  yet  the  bill  contains  the 
appropriation. 


One  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of  our 

river  and    harbor  bills    is    the   custom   of 

making  partial  appropriations  for  a  large 

number  of  improvements  without  adequate 

ision  for  their  ultimate  completion.     It 


i     HENNEPIN   CANAL       \   WASTED  17. ,000 

i  Harbors   wna  Genual  T+j,  Hen 

IIHn  rml.      He  <1  W&fl  begU 

bccmuac  tiurt  .t,   but  because  «>f  it^  Influence  upon  hi  - nt.il  and 
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comes  from  the  desire  to  spread  the  money 
over  as  many  Congressional  districts  as 
possible.  The  same  cause  leads  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  disconnected- 
scattered,  and  ill-advised  projects,  ipatead 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme.        ^^ 

Two  or  three  examples  will  serve. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  a  breakwater  was 
commenced  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Approxi- 
mately $220,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
date.  It  is  estimated  that  $200,000  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  project.  The 
amount  appropriated  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  the  current  year,  $25,000, 
is  one  eighth  of  that  amount  Thus  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  this  same  sum 
it  would  require  eight  years  to  complete 
the  work. 

Work  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Sandy 
Bay  harbor  of  refuge  in  Massachusetts 
since  1885,  with  an  expenditure  to  date  of - 
$1,587,918.  The  last  bill  carried  $100,000 
for  this  specific  harbor,  while  the  cost* of 
completing  the  improvement  is  estimated 
at  $5,154,952.  At  the  rate  set  by  the  last 
appropriation,  it  will  require  to  complete  it 
fifty-one  years  more,  which,  added  to  the 
twenty-five  years  past,  make  a  total  of 
seventy-six  years. 

At  the  rate  of  appropriation  in  the  last 
bill,  ten  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  breakwater  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  nine 
years  to  complete  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga;  four- 
teen years  to  complete  the  present  project 
for  improving  the  Columbia  and  lower 
Willamette  rivers  below  Portland,  Ore., 
where  work  has  been  in  progress  for  eight 
years  on  the  present  plan. 

Another  glaring  example  is  furnished  by 
the  appropriation  for  the  Harlem  River. 
The  existing  project  was  commenced  in 
1878  and  modified  in  1886.  The  last 
bill  appropriated  $150,000.  At  this  rate 
between  seven  and  eight  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  work  on  which  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  has  already 
been  spent.  The  importance  of  the  river 
is  indicated  by  the  total  of  43,768,658  tons 
which  traversal  the  stream  in  1908. 

The  James  River  between  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Chesapeake  Bay  affords  another 
eloquent  example  of  this  same  condition. 
There  the  existing  project  of  improvement 


was  commenced  in  1884.  There  has  already 
been  $1,800,000  expended;  and  $3,540,000 
is  necessary  for  its  completion.  At  the 
present  rate  of  appropriation  this  will 
require  fourteen  years  —  a  total  of  forty 
years. 

The  improvement  of  Bayou  Plaquemine, 
by  dredging  a  channel  and  constructing  a 
lock  to  connect  the  bayou  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  undertaken  in  1887. 
The  work  has  only  just  been  completed 
after  an  interval  of  over  twenty  years,  in- 
volving a  total  expenditure  of  81,740,000. 

From  a  variety  of  reasons  one  of  the  most 
interesting  rivers  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  authorized  is  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  which  is  in  turn 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio. 

Whatever  the  avowed  reason  for  this 
project  may  be,  the  real  purpose  is 
the  improvement  of  1,125  acres  of  land 
which  would  thus  be  reclaimed  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  In  1907  the  engineers 
reported  adversely  upon  the  project.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  improvement  of 
a  section  of  the  river  up  to  West  Newton,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth, 
was  recommended  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,050,000.  The  improvement  contem- 
plates the  building  of  three  locks  and  dams 
costing  $350,000  each.  The  R-wfcr  and 
Harbor  Bill  of  1910  appropriates  $100,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  project  in  itself 
should  never  be  undertaken.  It  is  not 
justifiable;  it  is  a  local  interest,  an  improve- 
ment of  a  branch  of  a  branch.  But  the 
Congressman  from  that  district  is  the 
Honorable  John  Dalzell,  one  of  the  ruling 
trio  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
whole  proposition  smacks  of  "log^lling" 
and  the  "pork-barrel"  in  its  most  inicfuitous 
form. 

The  Government  began  work  on  the 
Columbia  River  at  the  Cascade  Gorge  in 
1878.  This  improvement  consists  of  works 
on  a  canal  some  three  thousand  feet  long, 
including  the  necessary  lock.  In  1878  the 
cost  was  estimated  at  $3,500,000.  The 
canal  was  finally  practically  completed  in 
1895  at  a  total  cost  °f  about  $4, 000 ,000. 
Some  work  still  remains  to  be  done  on  this 
improvement.  In  six  of  the  intervening 
years    Congress    made    no    appropriation 
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whatever.  For  seventeen  years  not  a  par- 
ticle of  benefit  accrued  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  Government. 

The  benefits  to  commerce  from  this 
method  of  expenditure  are  about  what  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  system.  A 
good  illustration  is  the  condition  of  traffic 
on  the  Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga, 
where  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  $3,191,726.  More  than 
$1,100,000  has  been  expended  for  repairs 
and  maintenance  since  completion.  In  the 
year  1908  $53,443  was  expended  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  of  freight  of  all 
classes  carried  through  this  canal  in  1908 
was  12,539  tons.  It  fluctuates  from  year 
to  year,  but  that  is  a  fair  average.  Thus, 
based  simply  upon  the  amount  expended 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  for  the  year 
1908  —  the  last  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able —  the  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  $4.26  for  every  ton  of  freight 
carried.  And  if  we  compute  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  im- 
provement, a  further  sum  of  $7.65  per  ton 
must  be  added,  making  a  total  of  $11.91 
for  every  ton  of  freight  passing  through 
this  canal. 

The  advocates  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Canal  have  insisted  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  develop  a  commerce  which  would 
pass  through  the  Tennessee  River  and  then 
up  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio 
River  points.  This  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility from  an  economic  and  commercial 
standpoint.  The  Tennessee  River  follows 
a  wandering  course,  flowing  now  southerly, 
then  westerly,  occasionally  easterly,  and 
at  length  northerly.  Three  sides  of  the 
compass  must  be  boxed  to  transport  freight 
by  river,  say  between  Chattanooga  and 
Cincinnati.  And  at  the  same  time  a  rail- 
road connects  these  two  cities  with  a  mileage 
of  338  miles,  but  a  fraction  of  the  distance 
by  water. 

It  cost  $38,218.50  to  maintain  a  lock 
and  dam  in  the  Wabash  River  at  Grand 
Rapids,  111.  and  Ind.,  in  1908.  The  total 
traffic  through  this  lock  for  the  same  year 
was  5,121  tons,  of  which  more  than  4,440 
tons  were  lumber  and  timber.  Lumber 
and  timber  do  not  require  canalization  for 
their  transportation,  since  they  can  best  be 
carried  by  rafts  floated    or    poled    down 


stream.  A  balance,  then,  of  680  tons 
remains  of  corn,  shells,  and  miscellaneous 
freight.  The  mere  cost  of  maintaining  this 
lock,  therefore,  was  approximately  $7.46 
per  ton  for  all  classes,  including  lumber 
in  its  various  forms,  and  $56  for  every 
ton  of  freight  carried  through  it,  exclud- 
ing lumber. 

The  cost  to  June  30,  1909,  of  the  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment on  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  its  forks, 
the  Tug  and  the  Levisa,  including  main- 
tenance, has  been  $1,399,569.  The  com- 
mercial statistics  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31, 1909,  on  these  streams 
are  as  follows: 

TRAFFIC   ON   THE    BIG   SANDY 

Comtnodity  Tons 

Timber  and  lumber 75**99 

Railroad  ties 14,500 

Live  stock  and  poultry 171 

Grain 82 

Produce 35 

Coal,  bituminous 579 

General  merchandise M43 

Total  ....    91,709 

Number  of  passengers        ....      5,046 

Exclusive  of  timber,  such  as  lumber  and 
cross- ties,  the  total  traffic  amounted  to  2,010 
tons.  Computed  on  a  basis  of  3  per  cent, 
on  the  investment,  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $20  for  each  ton  of  this  freight 
transported.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
lumber  in  this  district  will  soon  be  entirely 
exhausted,  and  thus  no  longer  an  object 
of  transportation. 

On  the  Kentucky  River  the  Government 
has  built  eleven  locks  and  dams  at  a  total 
cost  of  $3,094,000  for  construction  and 
$1,772,000  for  maintenance,  making  a  total 
of  about  $4,900,000.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  expended  for  improving  this 
river,  traffic  has  decreased.  In  1889,  with 
but  five  locks  and  dams,  the  total  tonnage 
was  435,595  tons;  while  in  1909,  after  the 
completion  of  eleven  locks  and  dams,  it 
amounted  to  but  422,854  tons,  of  which 
288,321  tons  were  made  up  of  lumber  and 
logs.  The  expenditure  for  maintenance 
alone  for  this  year  brings  the  cost  to  the 
Government  something  in  excess  of  $1  per 
ton. 
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The  Green  River  in  Kentucky  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  pitiful  traffic  con- 
ditions. Six  locks  and  dams  have  been 
built  on  this  stream,  and  three  more  are 
urged  by  the  optimistic  citizens  of  the  locality. 
The  statistics  of  commerce  passing  Lock 
No.  6  on  this  river  serve  as  an  index  of 
general  conditions  on  the  entire  stream. 

GREEN     RIVER     TRAFFIC     AT     LOCK     6 

Commodity  Tons 

Coal 129 

Corn 16 

Salt 55 

Oil 10 

Flour 40 

Sugar 5 

Hay 31 

Cattle 2 

Swine 1 

Lumber 6 

Iron 5 

Horses  and  mules 1 

Miscellaneous 1,819 

These  statistics  are  liberal,  since  they 
relate  to  the  most  important  section  of  the 
river,  that  portion  leading  to  Mammoth 
Cave  and  comprising  a  16-mile  pool.  They 
reach  a  total  of  little  more  than  2,000  tons. 
And  in  the  face  of  such  returns  the  Govern- 
ment is  urged  to  expend  approximately 
$750,000  for  three  more  locks  and  dams  — 
possibly  to  bring  down  to  the  marts  of  trade 
another  lone  mule  now  braying  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stream. 

On  the  upper  section  of  the  Coosa  River, 
in  Alabama,  a  project  was  adopted  in  1890 
and  modified  in  1892,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-three  locks  and  dams  at 
a  total  cost  of  $5,106,422.  Up  to  June  30, 
1909,  $401,372  had  been  expended,  with 
only  4  per  cent,  of  the  project  completed. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neer Corps  for  1909: 

"  On  account  of  the  numerous  rapids,  this  part 
of  the  river  has  never  been  navigable.  As  yet, 
no  benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  improve- 
ment and  its  value  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
completion  of  the  entire  system.  Amount 
(estimated)  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
existing  project  is  $6,059,913." 

In  short,  at  such  an  enormous  cost,  Con- 
gress proposes  to  "improve"  a  stream  upon 
which  nature  never  intended  that  a  boat 
should  ply.    It  seems  as  though  Congress 


ought  at  least  to  limit  its  appropriations  to 
rivers  already  in  existence  and  not  extend 
them  in  an  effort  to  create  other  rivers  never 
intended  by  nature. 

The  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal, 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  monuments  of 
the  world  to  legislative  folly.  The  object  of 
this  canal  is  to  furnish  a  link  in  a  naviga- 
ble waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rock  River  in  Illinois.  The  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1890  made  the  first 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  this 
enormous  undertaking,  and  active  work 
was  begun  in  1892. 

To  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30, 
1909,  $7,401,100  has  been  expended.  The 
prophecies  of  the  promoters  of  this  ambi- 
tious waterway  sound  very  much  like  the 
prospectus  of  a  company  formed  to  extract 
gold  from  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  Hon- 
orable Jeremiah  H.  Murphy,  of  Iowa,  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  elected  on  the  cam- 
paign pledge  of  securing  the  construction  of 
this  artificial  waterway.  He  declared  that 
it  would  result  in  an  annual  saving  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $20,000,000 
a  year.  The  Governor  of  Iowa  at  that  time, 
while  less  optimistic,  was  extremely  generous 
in  his  predictions.  He  placed  the  annual 
saving  at  $15,000,000  a  year. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  was  Gen- 
eral T.  J.  Henderson,  who  lived  in  the 
Illinois  district  traversed  by  the  proposed 
canal.  He  dominated  that  committee.  The 
canal  was  begun  —  not  because  there  was 
any  widespread  demand  for  it,  but  because 
of  its  influence  upon  his  own  personal  and 
political  welfare. 

The  canal  was  filled  with  water  and  for- 
mally opened  to  navigation  October  24, 1907. 
And  during  the  calendar  year  of  1908  a  total 
of  8,512  lockages  were  made  at  the  thirty 
locks  and  emergency  gate.  Of  the  total 
lockages,  3478  were  made  for  United  States 
boats  and  5,034  for  commercial  boats; 
720  of  the  lockages  were  made  for  com- 
mercial steamboats  and  689  for  barges. 
The  remainder  were  for  houseboats,  gaso- 
line launches,  and  rowboats. 

Scarcely  less  startling  are  some  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  rivers  where  open- 
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channel  navigation  has  been  secured  by 
government  improvement  The  Red  River, 
between  its  mouth  and  Fulton,  Ark.,  a  dis- 
tance of  505  miles,  flows  through  a  fertile 
region  rich  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  The  Government  first 
undertook  its  improvement  in  1828.  Since 
that  time  82,548,377  has  been  expended  on 
this  section  of  the  river.  In  1908,  $78,203 
was  expended  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. Yet  the  traffic  on  this  stretch 
of  over  500  miles  for  1908  was  almost  negli- 
gible. Exclusive  of  saw-logs,  the  commerce 
was  made  up  of  6  tons  of  cotton;  300  tons  of 
cotton-seed;  hides  and  skins,  .05  of  a  ton; 
provisions,  6  tons;  grain,  18  tons;  miscel- 
laneous, 511  tons  —  a  grand  total  of  841 
tons.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Government 
expended  $93  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried 
on  this  section  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  logs 
and  timber.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
mere  cost  of  maintenance.  Adding  to  this 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  improvement,  it  cost  the  Government 
the  incredible  sum  of  $183  per  ton.  Yet, 
despite  the  miserable  showing  of  the  Red 
River,  an  expenditure  of  over  $1,928,869  has 
already  been  made  for  improving  the 
Ouachita  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Red,  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

The  Arkansas  River,  passing  through 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  and  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  miles  in  length,  has 
received  the  bounty  of  Congress  to  the 
extjnt  of  $2,476,880.  Yet  in  the  last  year 
its  total  commorce  was  92455  tons,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  modest  Raccoon 
Creek  of  New  Jersey,  uf>on  which  the  total 
appropriations  to  date  have  been  but 
$26,271. 

The  Mississippi  River,  famed  in  history 
and  tradition,  is  a  notable  object-lesson  for 
the  student  of  American  waterways.  On 
the  entire  river  between  St.  Paul  and  New 
Orleans  the  Government  has  expended 
more  than  $90,000,000.  On  the  stretch 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  —  approximately  205 
miles  -  on  which  is  located  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  $12,000,000  has  been  spent. 
And  yet  the  traffic  on  this  section  of  the 
river  has  been  constantly  decreasing.  In 
1880  fourteen  times  as  much  river  freight 
was  received  and  shipped  at  St.  Louis  as 


Total  Boats     Total  Tons 

Total  Tons 

Grand  Total 

Arrived      Freight  Rec'd  Freight  Shipped 

Toms 

4,692       1,092,175 

1,038,350 

2,I30i525 

3,951       1,208,430 

884,025 

2,092,455 

3,201           663,730 

617,985 

1,281,715 

2,900          592,140 

5«,93o 

1,105,070 

2,217       5*2>oio 

245,5^0 

757,590 
374,093 

in   1909.     In   1909  it  amounted  to  but 
374,093  tons. 

RIVER    BUSINESS,    PORT   OF    ST.    LOUIS 

Year 

1880 
l88l 
1890 
1891 
I9OO 
I909 

The  United  States  has  spent  more  on  this 
stretch  of  205  miles  of  the  Mississippi  than 
the  central  government  of  Germany  has 
expended  for  improving  the  Rhine  from 
Strasburg  to  the  frontier  of  Holland,  a  dis- 
tance of  355  miles.  Yet  on  this  section  of  the 
Rhine  the  total  tonnage  in  1908  was  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000  tons  as  against  less  than 
375,000  tons  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
United  States  has  spent  more  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  than  any  government  has  ever 
spent  on  any  other  stream  in  the  world. 
And  we  could  take  the  40,000,000  tons  of 
annual  traffic  on  the  Rhine  and  handle  it 
to  better  advantage  on  the  Mississippi,  with 
room  for  untold  millions  more.  The  simple 
fact  remains  that  the  Mississippi  to-day 
possesses  the  channel,  but  it  is  not  used. 

The  United  States  has  spent  $339,000,000 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  upon  its  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  during  this  time  the  traffic 
on  the  rivers  has  steadily  declined. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  our  harbors  do  not  deserve  the 
general  condemnation  which  must  be  visited 
upon  river  or  inland  appropriations.  The 
harbors  have  quite  largely  justified  the 
Federal  largesses  of  which  they  have  been 
the  recipients.  Yet  twice  as  much  money 
has  been  expended  upon  our  rivers  as  upon 
our  harbors. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  became  apparent 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
along  the  Missouri  River  that  this  great 
stream  should  be  utilized  again  for  com- 
merce. There  had  been  a  magnificent 
commerce  upon  it.  To  investors  and  prac- 
tical business  men  it  appeared  likely  that 
it  would  be  profitable  to  restore  boat  lines 
and  resume  navigation.  A  company  was 
organized  and  three  boats  were  launched 
to  ply  the  stretch  between  Kansas  City  and 
St.    Louis.     Everything    augured    success. 
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Between  these  two  thriving  cities  the  river 
then,  as  now,  paralleled  a  magnificent 
railroad  tonnage.  To-day  it  parallels  a 
larger  tonnage  of  freight  per  day  than  any 
other  equal  stretch  of  river  in  the  country. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  ambitious  yet 
reasonable  undertaking?  Immediately  the 
railroad  lines  organized  a  powerful  and 
effective  opposition.  They  at  once  re- 
duced their  freight  tariffs  to  one-third  of 
the  schedule  which  had  former  existed. 
They  even  carried  the  freight  at  almost 
any  price  which  the  shippers  were  willing 
to  pay.  The  result  was  foreordained.  The 
stock  in  the  boat  lines  was  soon  worth  practi- 
cally nothing;  the  boats  were  sold  and  re- 
moved from  the  stream;  competition  ceased — 
and  the  old  railroad  freight-schedules  were  re- 
stored. And  this  history  has  been  duplicated 
on  practically  every  river  in  the  country. 

Now  an  improvement,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,500,000,  is  projected  for  the  Missouri 
River.  This  will  give  a  permanent  6-foot 
channel  the  year  round.  Some  even  advo- 
cate a  $20,000,000  improvement.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1910  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  starting 
work,  without  making  it  clear  which  project 
is  to  be  undertaken.  The  business  men  of 
Kansas  City  have  organized  a  corporation 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  of  which 
$r, 000,000  has  already  been  subscribed,  to 
operate  boats  on  the  river  to  St.  Louis  and 
intervening  points.  Logically  the  question 
suggests  itself:  will  the  shipping  interests 
again  play  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads? 
Whatever  the  alleged  reasons  may  be  for 
this  improvement  and  whatever  time  may 
demonstrate,  the  real  motive  is  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  rates  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 

To  make  river  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  railroad  freight-rates 
is  to  admit  that  the  courts  of  the  country 
and  its  laws  are  so  weak  and  so  inefficient 
that  we  cannot  control  the  railroads. 

Senator  Burton,  the  recognized  authority 
upon  waterway  transportation,  who  has 
made  a  life  study,  not  alone  of  American, 
but  also  of  European  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  who  led  the  fight  on  the  last  "Pork- 
Barrel"  appropriation,  has  offered  two 
suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  waterways 
from  unfair  railroad  competition. 


The  first  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  be  given  the  power  to 
fix  minimum  railroad-rates  where  water 
competition  exists,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  now  have  the  power  to  determine 
maximum  rates.  An  analogous  system  pre- 
vails in  France,  where  the  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  charge  20  per  cent,  more  than  boat 
lines  for  transporting  freight  between  com- 
peting points.  The  American  people  are 
not  prepared  for  such  radical  legislation  as 
that  which  has  maintained  the  prosperity 
of  French  waterways,  but  if  this  suggested 
power  be  conferred  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  it  will  at  least 
prohibit  the  economic  phenomenon  of  rail- 
roads carrying  freight  between  given  points 
at  an  absolute  financial  loss. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  the  rail- 
roads be  forbidden  to  increase  a  rate  when 
it  has  once  been  lowered,  where  the  manifest 
purpose  of  the  reduction  was  to  destroy 
waterway  competition.  This  is  similar  to 
the  system  practised  in  England,  where 
the  railroads  are  not  permitted  to  raise  rates 
once  lowered  except  on  the  approval  of  the 
boards  of  trade.  In  Germany  and  Belgium, 
with  the  states  owning  the  railroads  and 
controlling  the  waterways,  the  railroads 
are  not  permitted  to  carry  certain  coarser 
classes  of  freight  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  transportation  by  boats. 

But  besides  the  railroad  competition, 
American  rivers  suffer  under  natural  dis- 
advantages. 

Rivers  follow  a  natural  channel  which  is 
fixed.  Railroads  can  be  built  in  any 
direction  connecting  the  metropolis  with 
the  smallest  and  most  inaccessible  hamlet, 
coal  mine,  or  forest.  Branch  lines,  switches, 
and  enormous  terminal  facilities  can  be 
readily  constructed.  The  importance  of 
terminals  is  a  point  generally  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  given  but  superficial 
attention  to  the  question  of  waterways. 
Terminal  values  of  railroad  properties 
overshadow  in  value  the  roadbeds.  Fur- 
ther, freight  can  be  more  readily  transferred 
from  one  railroad  to  another  than  from 
boats  to  railroads.  By  this  is  meant  not 
alone  the  mere  physical  transfer  of  goods, 
but  also  the  through-haul  of  cars  without 
the  necessity  of  breaking  bulk,  and  the 
industrial     organization     which     permits 
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through-billing  over  various  roads,  pro- 
rating, and  the  settlement  of  joint  accounts. 
On  some  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
the  country  the  oscillation  in  their  levels 
is  so  great  and  so  uncertain  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  establish  suitable 
terminals  or  proper  machinery  for  loading 
and  unloading  boats.  Thus  the  variation 
in  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  is  more  than 
60  feet;  that  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
43.92  feet;  between  Memphis  and  Helena, 
Ark.,  54.75  feet;  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  58.98 
feet;  and  at  New  Orleans,  21  feet.  So 
it  is  impossible  to  build  a  terminal  which 
will  at  all  times  accommodate  river  traffic 
on  a  stream  whose  level  is  so  variable  and 
uncertain.  What  may  approximate  the 
level  to-day  will  be  under  water  to-morrow 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  water  on  some 
day  following. 

Another  handicap  under  which  rivers 
naturally  suffer  is  the  fact  that  distances 
traversed  between  terminals  are  usually 
shorter  by  rail.  The  most  notable  example 
of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  its  riotous  extravagance  of  dis- 
tances. For  example,  by  rail  it  is  only  396 
miles  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  while 
by  river  the  distance  is  734  miles,  almost 
double.  Between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
the  rail  distance  is  699  miles,  while  the  river 
channel  measures  approximately  1,200  miles. 

If  Congress  should  make  Senator  Bur- 
ton's suggestions  into  law  or  find  some  other 
method  of  protecting  the  water  traffic  from 
unfair  railroad  competition,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  spend  money  upon  the  improvement 
of  those  rivers  whose  natural  conditions  will 
allow  heavy  traffic,  but  not  before  then. 

This  being  done,  a  systematic  plan  of 
improvement  must  be  devised — a  plan 
which  deals  with  rivers  from  source  to  mouth 
as  one  continuous  whole,  and  which  con- 
siders their  value  not  only  for  navigation  but 
for  the  manifold  other  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put.  First,  the  main  streams  should 
be  improved,  and  then  the  branches;  and 
these  improvements  should  be  confined  to 
cases  where  there  is  promise  of  adequate 
commercial  and  traffic  development.  There 
should  be  no  more  cases  of  6-foot  channels  in 
branch  streams  and  4-foot  channels  in  main 
streams.  There  should  be  a  standard  of 
depth  and  width  of  channel  so  that  one  type 


or  class  of  boats  of  standard  gauge  may  ply 
all  streams,  and  so  that  commerce  may  be 
billed  through  from  various  points  having 
water  communication.  Projects  under- 
taken should  be  pushed  to  rapid  completion. 
Dribbling  appropriations  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  driven  to  the  limbo  of  disrepute. 
President  Taft  has  spoken  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  on  the  vicious  features  of  our 
river  and  harbor  legislation.    He  said: 

"I  do  think  we  have  now  reached  the  time  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  our  waterways 
when  a  new  method  ought  to  be  adopted.  .  .  . 
This  improvement  of  waterways,  the  im- 
provement by  the  irrigation  of  arid  and  sub-arid 
lands,  and  all  this  conservation  of  resources, 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  'pork' 
to  every  part  of  the  country.  Every  measure 
that  is  to  be  taken  up  is  to  be  adopted  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  to  be  useful  to  the  country  at 
large  and  not  on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to 
send  certain  Congressmen  back  to  Congress,  or 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to  make  a  certain 
part  of  the  country  during  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  prosperous.  .  .  .  The  method 
I  am  in  favor  of  is  this:  That  we  should  take  up 
every  comprehensive  project  on  its  merits,  and 
we  should  determine,  by  all  the  means  at  our 
command,  whether  the  country  in  which  that 
project  is  to  be  carried  out  is  so  far  developed 
as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in 
carrying  out  the  project,  and  whether  the  pro- 
ject will  be  useful  when  done.,, 

A  decided  step  toward  better  things  would 
be  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  coopera- 
tive improvement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  localities  immediately  ben- 
efited. In  the  first  place,  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  impose  a  tax  on  the 
country  at  large  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
a  restricted  locality.  Worthy  projects  will 
receive  the  financial  indorsement  of  local 
interests.  Unworthy  projects  deserve  no 
consideration.  Thus  many  "improve- 
ments" now  most  insistently  demanded 
would  not  be  advocated  if  the  localities  inter- 
ested were  taxed  for  a  share  of  the  cost. 
Cities  or  local  boards  of  trade  should  furnish 
adequate  terminals,  warehouses,  and  facili- 
ties for  the  economical  and  scientific  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  freight.  This  method 
of  participation  between  the  central  and 
local  governments  has  been  followed  with 
commendable  results  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.    In  France,  for  example,  the 
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local  interests  involved  are  required  to  con- 
tribute 50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of 
all  inland  waterway  improvements,  the 
National  Government  furnishing  a  like 
amount.  This  principle  merits  the  flattery 
of  imitation  by  the  United  States.  Let  the 
Government  reserve  its  bounty  for  those 
who  demonstrate  a  desire  and  a  capacity 
to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden.  A 
modified  form  of  this  theory  has  been  prac- 
tised on  the  lower  Mississippi,  where  the 
states  interested  have  contributed  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  cost  of  levees  necessary 
to  protect  the  banks  from  the  ravages  of  the 
stream.  This  practice  should  be  extended 
to  all  waterway  projects. 

But  whatever  the  future  may  suggest,  one 
thing  is  certain  —  the  " Pork-Barrel"  must 


go.  Every  dictate  of  moral  and  political 
conscience  demands  a  revolution  in  the  sys- 
tem of  making  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions. The  whims  of  Congressmen,  the 
political  exigencies  of  certain  districts,  and 
the  selfish  demands  of  local  constituencies 
must  give  way  to  a  scientific  policy  of  im- 
provement. The  present  system  is  based  on 
the  theory  of  private  spoils  and  sectional 
greed.  The  National  Treasury  should  not 
be  considered  a  clearing-house  for  the  dis- 
charge of  political  obligations.  The  river 
and  harbor  bills  must  not  be  regarded  as  the 
turgid  dividend  from  which  all  parties,  states, 
and  localities  are  licensed  to  draw  their 
tainted  share.  These  bills  must  not  con- 
form to  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the 
electoral  college. 
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SHOWING   THE    REASON   WHY   THE    "PORK-BARREL,"   SPECIAL  -TARIFF  FAVORS.    AND 
PRIVATE -PENSION  BILLS  BECOME  LAW 

BY 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  author  of  this  article  has  had  more  than  ten  years7  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  important  committees  and  has 
the  reputation  0}  "getting  things "  for  his  constituency. 


EVERY  Congressman  receives  ap- 
proximately fifty  letters  a  day. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  are 
from  his  constituents.  At  least  nine  of 
every  ten  of  these  are  requests,  and  every 
request  is  for  some  special  favor  for  his 
district  or  for  some  one  in  it,  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  National  Treasury.  All  over  the 
United  States  constituents  regard  their 
Congressmen  as  solicitors  for  their  districts, 
and  not  primarily  as  law-makers  for  the 
nation.  They  want  tariff  protection  for 
their  local  industries,  pensions  for  their 
war  veterans,  and  appropriations  for  their 
rivers  and  harbors  and  for  public  buildings. 


They  send  men  to  Congress  to  get  these 
things,  and  if  one  man  fails  to  get  them 
another  man  who  will  get  them  is  found  to 
take  his  place. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law  is  a  dis- 
tinctly unpopular  measure  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  more  widely 
discussed  and  more  bitterly  criticised  than 
any  legislative  act  for  years,  not  less  among 
my  constituents  than  elsewhere.  Five  great 
industries  produce  practically  the  entire 
wealth  of  my  district.  All  these  industries, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  I  will  not  specify, 
are  beneficiaries  of  "pinnacle"  tariffs. 
When  the  Tariff  Law  was  under  discussion 
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the  secretary  of  a  powerful  and  eminently 
respectable  commercial  association  of  the 
principal  city  in  my  district  wrote  me  the 
following  letter,  dated  May  22,  1909: 

"I  have  been  instructed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  association  to  advise  you  that 
at  special  meeting  May  20th,  a  resolution,  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
urging  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  have  the  present  tariff  on 
[mentioning  three  of  the  products  of  the  indus- 
tries referred  to]  increased  one  cent  per  pound 
and  the  present  tariff  on  [mentioning  the  other 
two  products]  increased  half  a  cent  per  pound. 
I   wish    to   further    advise  you  that   we  have 

heard  from  Senator  and  he  informs  us 

that  he  will  take  care  of  this  matter  in  the 
Senate." 

The  tariff  on  two  of  these  highly  pro- 
tected products  was  increased  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  There  was  no  " downward  revision" 
on  any  of  the  other  products  referred  to. 
After  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  was  passed 
and  criticism  of  it  became  severe,  the  secre- 
tary of  this  same  association  wrote  me 
again,  under  date  of  March  16,  1910: 

"It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the/ 
board  of  directors  of  this  association  that  you/ 
consistently  voted  with  the  House  organization" 
on  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill.  This  bill  is  with! 
out  doubt  the  most  iniquitous  measure  evef 
enacted  by  Congress.  I  am  directed  by  the 
lxxird  of  directors  of  this  association  to  request*, 
you  to  explain  by  letter,  at  your  very  earliest1 
convenience,  your  reasons  for  joining  with  the 
reactionaries.  No  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  asstxiation  until  after  receipt  of  your 
letter." 

I  did  not  reply  to  this  letter.  The 
"incident  was  closed"  when  political  friends 
of  mine  pointed  out  to  the  directorate  of  the 
association  that  a  reply  from  me  would 
necessarily  contain  reference  to  the  increased 
tariffs  (which  I  was  in  part  responsible  for) 
which  this  "most  iniquitous  measure**  gave 
the  products  of  my  own  district. 

I  have  before  me  excerpts  from  two 
editorials,  clipped  from  a  great  "inde- 
pendent" daily  published  in  the  principal 
city  in  my  district.  The  first  was  published 
while  the  schedules  affecting  the  highly 
protected  pnxlucts  of  my  district  were  being 
considered.     It  reads: 

"The  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of     resolutions     commending     Representative 


[myself]  for  his  intelligent  efforts  to  have  an 

increased  tariff  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  placed 
on  [mentioning  two  products  of  my  district]  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  hustling  qualities  of  our 
veteran  Representative." 

The  following  is  an  except  from  the  same 
paper,  published  after  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Law  became  operative  in  its  entirety: 

"The  reactionary  Congressman  has  had  his 
day.     The   progressive   voter   will   soon    have 

his.     Representative [myself],   as   shown 

in  another  column,  is  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative banditti  responsible  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  measure." 

The  products  of  my  district  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  "Great  Interests."  Yet 
they  received  increased  protection  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Congressional  representa- 
tives of  my  region  of  country.  These 
Representatives,  myself  among  them,  were 
in  turn  compelled  to  vote  with  those  mem- 
bers who  had  assisted  us  in  satisfying  the 
requests  of  our  constituencies,  so  that  they 
light  in  turn  satisfy  their  constituencies. 
^With  391  constituencies  fighting  for  advan- 
tages for  their  products,  how  could  the  final 
measure  be  "national"  when  the  "national 
interest"  was  never  considered  by  a  single 
constituency?  The  Representative  in  Con- 
gress who  had  failed  to  obey  the  behests  of 
his  constituency  would  have  been  branded 
as  a  traitor  and  would  have  been  retired  to 
private  life  at  the  first  opportunity.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  single  Representative  in  Con- 
gress can  produce  a  single  communication 
from  his  constituency,  written  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration,  urging  him 
to  consider  the  Tariff  Bill  from  a  non-local 
standpoint  and  without  special  regard  to  the 
products  of  his  district.  Even  the  Southern 
Democratic  members  from  Texas  voted 
for  an  increased  tariff  on  hides,  and  those 
from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  voted  for 
an  increased  tariff  on  lumber. 

As  in  the  tariff,  so  it  is  in  all  other  legis- 
lation. The  dictum  of  the  " constituency" 
to  the  Congressman  is:  "Get  all  you  can 
for  US."  There  are  no  restrictions  placed 
on  his  methods  of  getting  it.  The  term 
"Billion-Dollar  Congress"  is  employed  as 
an  indictment  of  legislative  extravagance. 
Tf  the  Representatives  in  Congress  should 
fulfil  one-tenth  of  the  demands  for  raids 
on  the  National  Treasury  made  on  them 
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by  their  constituencies,  we  should  be  a  bank- 
rupt nation  at  the  close  of  any  single  session. 
The  Pension  Bill  is  a  good  sample.  The 
appropriation  for  this  year  is  $155,000,000. 
No  red-blooded  American  begrudges  the 
money  paid  to  fighting-men  who  suffered 
disability  either  from  wounds  received  in 
battle  or  from  campaign  hardships.  The 
nation  offers  a  home  to  every  old  soldier 
and  has  in  every  way  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  liberality.  But  much  is  heard  about 
"  pension  frauds,"  and  the  accusing  finger 
is  finally  pointed  at  Congress.  Fraudulent 
pension  claims,  it  is  charged,  are  pushed 
through  by  Congressmen,  so  that  they  may 
pose  as  friends  of  the  veterans  and  capture 
the  "old-soldier  vote."  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  not  forced 
several  times  every  week  to  rebuke  some  / 
constituent  for  attempting  to  enlist  his/ 
services  in  the  perpetration  of  some  pension 
fraud  —  not  in  such  a  way  that  the  con- 
stituent can  be  reached  by  the  law,  but 
by  plain  fraud  nevertheless.  For  example, 
here  is  a  letter  I  received  from  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  pastor  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  congregation: 

"My  dear  Congressman:    I  received  a  call 

from  James  H. several  days  ago,  and  he 

told  me  that  he  had  received  a  very  unsatis- 
factory letter  from  you  regarding  his  chances 
for  getting  a  pension.  Now,  Congressman, 
while  I  know  he  deserted  during  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  yet  there  must  be  some  way  the 

matter  can  be  covered  up  and be  given  a 

pensionable  status.  He  is  at  present  a  charge 
on  my  congregation.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  get  a  pension.  Why  not  he?  Do 
what  you  can  for  him,  and  oblige." 

Here  is  another  pertaining  to  the  same 
case.    This  is  from  a  prominent  attorney: 

"I  understand  that  you  have  turned  down 

's    request    that   you    try    and    get    him 

on  the  pension  rolls.  I  know  that  he  is  a 
thoroughly  worthless  whelp  and  that  he  deserted 
from  the  army  during  the  war.  That  is  not  the 
point.  He  has  worked  on  the  sympathies  of  some 
influential  people  here  and  it  is  'good  polities'  to 
get  busy.  Uncle  Sam  will  not  miss  the  money 
and  you  have  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  you  here. 
Every  vote  counts,  so  do  what  you  can  for  this 
fellow.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  I  promised 
several  parties  to  write  to  you  about  this  matter." 

I    have    hundreds   of   such   letters   filed 
away.     So  has  every  other  Congressman. 


I  have  never  received  but  one  letter  against 
the  granting  of  a  pension.    It  ran: 

"Dear  Sir:  You  have  ruined  my  life.  I 
was  to  be  married  next  week.  Now  you  have 
gone  and  had  widows'  pensions  raised  to  $30 
per  month.  That  is  a  wilful  temptation  to 
every  woman  who  marries  an  old  soldier  to 
murder  him.  I  am  afraid  now  to  marry  and 
my  life  is  ruined.  Can't  this  law  be  changed? 
No  old  soldier  wants  it.     Please  answer." 

If  the  demands  of  reputable  men  and 
women  made  on  Congressmen  to  get  pen- 
sions for  men  in  no  way  deserving  them 
were  complied  with,  even  in  small  part, 
and  the  pension  laws  could  be  successfully 
evaded,  we  should  have  a  pension-roll  of 
$500,000,000  per  year. 

As  persistent  if  not  so  numerous  as  the 
pension  requests  are  those  for  expenditures 
upon  local  rivers  and  harbors.  Usually 
these  requests  are  not  made  by  letter,  but 
by  delegations  sent  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose.  The  "mud-money"  is  sought 
by  personal  application,  and  the  pressure 
is  consequently  all  the  more  severe.  The 
Congressman  applies  to  the  twenty  mem- 
bers of  this  great  distributing  Committee. 
There  is,  figuratively  speaking,  between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  on  the  table 
to  be  divided.  The  Committee  divides  it 
so  that  every  one  is  satisfied,  at  least  to  a 
reasonable  extent 

While  many  harbor  enterprises  and  some 
river  improvements  completed  with  benefit  to 
water-traffic  can  be  credited  to  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  yet  the  national  interest 
has  never  been  considered  paramount  in  the 
distribution  of  the  huge  appropriations.  If 
such  had  been  the  case,  untold  millions 
would  have  been  saved  the  nation  and  our 
rivers  and  harbors  would  to-day  be  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  development.  The 
country  —  in  this  legalized  and  encouraged 
extravagance,  as  in  the  pensions  and  the 
tariff  —  is  paying  tremendous  annual  tribute 
to  local  selfishness. 

This  spirit  of  "get  something"  from  the 
Government  through  your  Congressman 
often  descends  from  $100,000  river  appro- 
priations to  the  level  of  petty  larceny.  A 
wealthy  constituent  of  mine  once  wrote  me: 

"Am  leaving  in  a  hurry  for  New  York. 
I  am  leaving  an  extra  suit-case  in  the  cloak- 
room at  the  Willard.    I  do  not  expect  to  return 
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this  way,  so  will  you  kindly  'frank'  suit-case 
home  for  me  ?    If  you  have  any  scruples,  fill  it  / 
with   public  documents.    That  will   make   it  / 
'official  business.,,, 

The  suit-case  is  still  there. 

This  may  be  accepted  as  a  petty  acf 
evidencing  the  spirit  of  "beating  the  Gov- 
ernment" in  but  a  single  individual.  It  is 
but  one  of  hundreds.  It  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  same  spirit  which  creates  the  "constit- 
uency interest"  which  is  made  paramount 
to  the  national  interest. 

This  letter  was  received  from  a  man 
whom  I  knew  to  be  but  little  interested  in 
public  affairs: 

"Will  you  kindly  send  me  copies  of  all 
government  reports  which  are  handsomely  or 
attractively  bound  ?" 

An  inquiry  from  me  as  to  what  he  wanted 
with  books  which  would  aggregate  tons 
in  weight  brought  the  reply  that  he  wanted 
them  for  "dummies"  to  dress  up  unoccupied 
shelves  in  his  library. 

Another  request  from  a  then  unknown 
constituent  asked  that  the  writer  be  placed 
on  the  "free  mailing-list"  for  all  public 
documents.  This  would  mean  that  he 
would  receive  several  tons  of  documents 
every  month.  An  investigation  disclosed 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  made  from  waste-paper  pulp. 
His  idea  was  to  have  the  Government  sup- 
ply him  with  "free  raw-materials." 


But  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked: 
Does  not  the  Congressman  stultify  himself 
through  allowing  local  interests  to  affect 
his  attitude  toward  the  national  interest? 
Perhaps  so.  But  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances.  Few  men  come  to  Con- 
gress who  are  not  honestly  fired  with  ambi- 
tion to  do  "something  big"  —  to  become 
actively  and  prominently  identified  with 
some  great  national  movement,  or  to  fight 
through  to  passage  some  great  economic 
reform.  They  soon  become  legislative 
specialists,  and  their  most  intense  thought 
is  dedicated  to  some  particular  measures. 
It  may  take  several  sessions  of  Congress 
before  the  measure  to  which  they  have 
devoted  months  of  study  comes  before  the 
House  with  a  prospect  of  passage.  That 
is  to  be  this  man's  great  work.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  will  submit  to  those  con- 
ditions which  he  would  otherwise  spurn, 
so  that  he  may  satisfy  his  ambition  to 
do  something  really  big  for  his  country? 
His  constituents  are  probably  chiefly 
interested  in  getting  a  new  post-office 
building,  or  something  like  that. 

Until  the  American  people  themselves 
become  more  national  and  less  local,  until 
constituencies  cease  to  regard  their  Con- 
gressmen as  solicitors  at  the  National 
Treasury,  Congress  will  continue  to  enact 
iniquitous  groups  of  local  favors  into  national 
legislation. 


SCHEDULE  I— THE  COTTON   TARIFF 

HOW  TWO  RHODE-ISLAND  MANUFACTURERS.  WITH  SENATOR  ALDRICH'S  HELP,  RAISED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PEOPIJS'S  CLOTHING  FOR  THEIR  OWN  PARTICULAR  BENEFIT 

BY 

SAMUEL  M.  EVANS 


HERE  arc  two  true  stories  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  Cotton  Schedule  upon 
the  j>eoi>le  of  the  country  —  stories 
which  can  be  duplicated  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 


A  census  enumerator  recently  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  modest  but  well-kept 
cottage  in  the  workingmen's  quarter  of 
Cleveland,  O.    A  woman  opened  the  door. 

"The   census   man?    Come    right   into 
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the  kitchen,  and  I'll  talk  to  you  while  I  am 
finishing  my  morning  work.  Sit  down. 
You  go  back  to  Washington  and  tell  the 
man  that  sent  you  here  that  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  meat  more  than  once  a  day;  that 
my  husband  can't  afford  to  buy  a  new  suit; 
that  the  price  of  stockings  and  underwear 
and  even  sheets  and  pillow-cases  is  so  high 
that  we  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  them. 
Tell  him  that  I  have  three  little  girls  in 
school  and  that  ordinary  cotton -goods  costs 
so  much  more  this  year  than  last  year  that 
we  have  to  skimp  and  scratch  and  save 
every  penny  to  make  them  look  decent. 
"Now  that  is  all  the  information  you  are 
going  to  get  out  of  me,"  she  panted. 

A  business  man  in  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
has  difficulty  in  securing  ready-made  shirts 
with  long  enough  sleeves,  has  his  shirts 
made  to  order.  Last  month  he  went  to 
his  shirt-maker  and  asked  to  see  the  samples. 
He  wanted  to  duplicate  two  shirts  that  he 
had  had  made  at  the  same  place  last  year. 
The  shirt-maker  told  him  that  they  would 
cost  him  $3  each.  Last  year  he  paid  $2.25 
each  for  the  same  material.  The  shirt- 
maker  explained  that  the  goods  that  he 
wanted  had  a  few  stripes  of  mercerized 
threads  in  it  and  that  this  was  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  the  cost.  All  his  shirt- 
ing material,  he  said,  cost  him  on  an 
average  33$  per  cent,  more  this  year 
than  last  year,  if  it  had  any  mercerized 
threads  in  it;  and,  if  it  had  any  figures 
woven  in  the  piece,  the  advance  in  price 
was  still  sharper. 

These  are  two  actual  cases.  The  cloth 
for  the  children's  dresses  is  made  by  the 
Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rhode 
Island,  situated  midway  between  Pawtucket 
and  Providence.  The  cloth  of  which  the 
shirts  were  made  is  manufactured  by  the 
Manville  Company  of  Woonsocket  and 
Manville,  R.  I.  Mr.  James  R.  MacColl  is 
manager  of  the  Lorraine  Company,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Lippitt  is  president  of  the  Man- 
ville Company.  The  reason  that  the  price 
of  cotton  cloth  has  gone  up  is  that  these 
two  men  wrote  clauses  into  the  Cotton 
Schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  which 
increased  all  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  and 
laid  a  tax  upon  the  whole  country  for  their 


own  particular  benefit  and  the  profit  of 
their  associates. 

WHO  THE  TARIFF-MAKERS  WERE 

This  is  the  story  of  how  they  accomplished 
this  feat: 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  are  members  of  the  Arkwright 
Club  of  Boston,  which  contains  in  its  mem- 
bership men  who  practically  control  the 
cotton-yarn  and  cloth  industries  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  a  letter  signed  by 
Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt,  written  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  its  members  own  three- 
fourths  of  the  spindles  of  New  England. 
In  that  club  are  represented  the  powerful 
group  of  mills  owned  by  the  American 
Thread  Company,  the  New  England  Yarn 
Company,  and  the  William  Whitman  mills. 
These  three  concerns  control  the  cotton- 
yarn  industry  of  the  United  States  and  are 
closely  allied  to  the  other  group  of  mills 
that  control  the  cotton-cloth  industry.  The 
cotton-cloth  mills  are  those  owned  by  six 
families,  which  control  the  cotton-cloth  in- 
dustry of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  group  of  mills 
controlled  by  Clarence  Whitman,  brother 
of  William.  (William  Whitman  is  the 
author  of  Schedule  K,  the  Wool  Schedule 
of  the  Dingley  Tariff,  which  was  left 
unchanged  in  the  Aldrich  Tariff  and  which 
the  President  characterized  as  "indefen- 
sible. ")  Among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Rhode  Island  mills,  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacColl.  The  Dingley  Tar- 
iff was,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Lippitt,  for  when  it  was  framed  he  was 
allowed  to  put  his  interests  above  those  of 
the  people  of  the  nation  and  write  the 
schedule  on  cotton  cloth  himself.  In  a 
very  frank  statement  made  to  a  committee 
of  manufacturers  and  importers  several 
years  ago,  when  a  decision  of  the  General 
Appraisers  was  in  dispute,  he  said: 

"  I  know  that  I  am  right  because  I  wrote 
the  Cotton-Cloth  Schedule  myself." 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  tariff 
was  going  to  be  revised,  Mr.  Lippitt  was 
selected  by  his  brethren  of  the  Arkwright 
Club  to  maintain  the  schedules  that  were 
so  much  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  C.  Minot  Weld,  president  of  the  New 
England  Yarn  Company,  a  member  of  the 
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Arkwright  Club,  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
secured  advances  in  the  duties  on  cotton 
yarn  that  prohibited  the  importation  of  any 
yarn  by  independent  manufacturers  who 
might  want  to  buy  their  yarn  abroad  and 
44 buck"  the  Cloth  Trust. 

On  December  1,  1908,  Messrs.  Lippitt 
and  MacColl  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Wash- 
ington. They  testified  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers  did  not  want  an  increase 
in  the  duties  on  cotton  cloth;  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were 
working  out  under  the  Dingley  Law.  Mr. 
Lippitt  said: 

"I  am  not  appearing  here  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  the  duties  on  the  cloth  clauses  of 
the  Cotton  Schedule.  I  think  that  while  there 
are  importations  going  on  under  them  it  is 
reasonably  regulative  of  the  cotton  trade.  The 
importations  are  not  so  large  that  we  feel 
justified  in  asking  that  the  duties  be  increased, 
but  we  would  not  like  to  see  them  decreased. 
.  .  .  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  present 
schedule  shall  not  be  materially  changed." 

Of  the  form  of  the  cotton  schedules  Mr. 
Lippitt  declared: 

"Some  minor  features  are  still  in  controversy 
and  may  need  elucidation" 

This  satisfaction  with  the  Dingley  rates 
was  natural  enough;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mr.  Lippitt  prepared  them  and  they  had 
been  successful  in  prohibiting  any  large 
importation  of  cotton  cloths.  Whether  or 
not  the  "minor  features"  of  which  Mr. 
Lippitt  sjx)ke  would  need  "  elucidation " 
depended  upon  whether  or  not  the  courts 
decided  in  favor  of  the  cloth  manufacturers 
in  a  law-suit  then  pending. 

THE    DISTURBING   LAW-SUIT 

In  order  to  understand  this  law -suit, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  final  form  of 
the  Paync-Aldrich  Tariff,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  outlines  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law.  Cotton  cloth  was  divided 
roughly  into  classes  according  to  the  number 
of  threads  to  the  square  inch.  The  greater 
the  number  of  threads  in  any  fabric,  the 
finer  its  quality  and  the  higher  the  duty. 
Each  class  was  again  subdivided  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  goods  per  yard.  The 
greater  the  number  of  yards  of  cloth  per 


pound,  in  any  class  of  a  given  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch,  the  finer  the  quality 
of  the  goods  and  the  higher  the  duty.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  class  was  divided  into 
unbleached,  bleached,  and  colored  goods. 
Bleached  goods  of  any  given  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch  and  number  of 
yards  per  pound  paid  a  higher  duty  than 
unbleached,  and  the  colored  cotton  cloth 
a  still  higher  duty.  The  whole  theory  of 
this  classification  is  that  finer  goods  are 
more  costly  and  should  pay  a  higher  duty. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  each  class  of 
cotton  goods,  under  the  general  classification 
according  to  the  number,  of  threads,  was 
protected  by  an  ad  valorem  proviso  at  the 
end  of  each  paragraph,  providing  that 
unbleached  goods  of  that  class,  no  matter 
what  the  weight,  if  valued  above  a  certain 
figure,  should  pay  a  duty  not  less  than  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods, 
and  bleached  or  colored  goods  a  higher 
per  cent.  These  ad  valorem  duties  were 
so  arranged  that  they  amounted  to  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt's  mills  had  been  manufactur- 
ing a  large  amount  of  cheap  dress-goods 
known  as  madras.  The  shirts  that  the 
Washington  man  bought  were  made  of 
madras.  Madras  of  a  cheaper  quality  is 
the  same  sort  of  stuff  that  is  used  for  the 
curtains  at  your  bungalow  window,  with  a 
large,  variegated,  wall-paper  pattern  on  it. 
The  little  figures  in  the  shirt-goods  and  the 
wall-paper  effect  in  the  curtains  are  due  to 
a  little  attachment  on  the  loom  called  the 
Jacquard  attachment.  It  puts  the  extra 
threads  on  the  body  of  the  fabric  and  cuts 
them  off  to  make  the  figures  shown  on  the 
cloth.  The  extra  threads  are  superimposed 
on  the  body  of  the  fabric,  which  is  woven 
of  coarse,  unbleached  cotton  in  the  curtain 
goods. 

Curtain  madras  had  become  increasingly 
popular  in  America  during  the  last  few  years 
and,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  it  was  beginning 
to  be  imj)orted.  It  was  entered  at  the 
custom-house  as  unbleached  goods,  because 
the  body  of  the  fabric  was  unbleached. 
The  count  of  threads  was  determined  by 
the  count  of  threads  in  the  body  of  the  fabric. 
To  give  the  American  manufacturer  pro- 
tection against  importations  of  this  stuff 
still  greater  than  the  protection  in  the  body 
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of  the  Tariff  Law,  the  Dingley  Law  con- 
tained a  section  providing  that  cotton  cloth 
"in  which  other  than  ordinary  warp  and  fill- 
ing threads  have  been  introduced  in  the  pro- 
cess of  weaving' '  (no  matter  what  the  count 
of  threads  or  weight)  should  pay  an  extra  or 
cumulative  duty  of  one  cent  per  square  yard 
if  valued  at  not  more  than  seven  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  two  cents  a  square  yard  if 
valued  at  more  than  seven  cents. 

And  so,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty, 
this  material  paid  a  duty  of  one  or  two 
cents  per  square  yard  additional,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  the  Arkwright 
Club  decided  that  these  importations  would 
have  to  be  stopped.  And  so  a  suit  was 
brought  against  Rusch  &  Co.,  importers, 
of  New  York,  to  recover  a  higher  duty. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  declared  that 
these  goods  should  be  entered  as  colored 
goods  because  of  the  colored  figures.  Call- 
ing them  colored  would  put  them  in  a 
different  classification  with  a  higher  duty. 

Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  decided  against  this 
plea,  declaring  that  the  extra  section  in  the 
Dingley  Law  provided  protection  because 
of  these  extra  threads.  But  Mr.  Lippitt  was 
undaunted.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  de  Vries  later 
changed  his  view  completely.  In  October, 
1907,  the  officials  at  the  Custom-House  in 
New  York  decided  to  class  these  goods 
as  colored  goods.  Two  importers  (Titus 
Blatter  &  Co.,  and  Quaintance  &  Co., 
of  New  York)  entered  a  suit  against  this 
new  decision.  On  March  2,  1908,  Judge 
Hough,  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  decided  that  these 
goods  could  not  be  classed  as  colored. 
"The  Board  decisions  under  review  are 
irreconcilable,"  said  the  Court  in  rendering 
the  decision.  To  the  suggestion  by  the 
manufacturers  that  a  "reasonable  inter- 
pretation"  must  be  given  to  the  word 
"colored,"  the  Court  said:  "This  can  only 
mean  that  some  appraiser  shall  look  at 
the  cloth  and  judge  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
sufficiently  colored  with  colored  designs  to  be 
called  'colored  cotton  cloth.'  Such  a  method 
of  decision  does  not  recommend  itself." 

The  question  was  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  District 
and  argued  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxie, 


and  Ward.  Here  again  the  Court  held  that 
the  cloth  could  not  be  classed  as  colored 
and  be  made  to  pay  duty  as  such.  This 
was  on  January  12,  1909,  after  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacColl  had  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  after 
the  public  hearings  on  the  Tariff  Bill  had 
been  closed. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  Mr.  Lippitt 
had  little  hope  of  winning  there  because 
all  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  hewn  close  to  the  letter  of  the 
Tariff  Acts,  and  no  room  had  been  allowed 
for  "reasonable  interpretations"  of  the 
various  schedules.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Lippitt  to  have  the  "minor  points" 
he  had  spoken  of  "elucidated"  in  the  new 
Tariff  Bill. 

MR.  LIPPITT  WRITES  TO  MR,  PAYNE 

On  January  15,  1909,  three  days  after 
Judge  Lacombe's  decision  was  handed 
down  and  a  week  before  the  decree  was 
entered  by  the  Court,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacColl  wrote,  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
their  now  famous  letter  to  Chairman  Payne 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  They  signed  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  'the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston. 
The  letter  was  received  by  the  Republicans 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  secret  session  framing 
the  bill,  and  it  did  not  appear  in  the  printed 
hearings  published  by  the  Committee. 
Subsequendy  some  of  the  "Progressive" 
Senators  found  it  tucked  away  in  a  volume 
labeled  "Appendix"  to  the  hearings.  The 
letter  set  forth  how  Messrs.  MacColl  and 
Lippitt  desired  to  have  the  minor  points 
elucidated.  They  proposed  that  the  Tariff 
Act  be  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

"The  terms  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  printed,  or  mercerized,  wherever  used 
in  the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be  held 
to  include  all  cotton  cloth  having  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or 
mercerized  thread,  threads,  yarn,  or  yarns  in 
any  part  of  the  fabric  and  all  fabrics  which  have, 
wholly  or  in  part,  prior,  during,  or  subsequent 
to  fabrication,  been  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized." 

This  paragraph,  of  course,  was  intended 
to  put  all  the  Jacquard-weave  goods  with 
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even  a  colored  thread  under  the  colored 
classification  in  the  new  law,  irrespective  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  what 
their  status  had  been  under  the  Dingley  Law. 
The  next  paragraph  they  suggested  was: 

"The  term  thread  or  threads,  as  used  in  the 
paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  with  reference  to 
cotton  cloth,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  filaments 
of  cotton,  whether  known  as  threads  or  yarn 
or  by  any  other  name,  whether  in  the  warp  or 
filling  or  otherwise.  In  determining  the  count 
of  threads  to  the  square  inch  in  cotton  cloth,  all 
the  threads,  whether  ordinary  or  other  than  ordi- 
nary and  whether  clipped  or  undipped,  shall 
be  counted" 

This  section  was  to  raise  the  classification 
of  the  Jacquard-weave  goods  by  increasing 
the  count  of  threads  per  square  inch;  for 
previously  the  appraisers  had  counted  only 
the  threads  in  the  body  of  the  cloth. 

To  make  assurance  trebly  sure,  the  letter 
suggested  a  further  paragraph  providing 
that: 

"Cotton  cloth,  mercerized  or  subjected  to  any 
oilier  similar  process,  sliall  pay  one  cent  per  square 
yard  additional  cumulative  duty  to  that  titer ein 
imposed  upon  such  cotton  cloth  where  the  same, 
not  so  mercerized,  is  subjected  to  other  similar 
process" 

In  other  words,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacColl  wanted  the  new  tariff  so  worded 
that,  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  might  be,  Jacquard-woven 
goods  would  have  to  pay  duty  as  colored 
goods;  and  they  added  an  extra  hitch  to  the 
rate  by  the  provision  that  the  superimposed 
threads  of  the  wall-paper  figure  should  be 
counted,  and  they  clinched  the  whole 
matter  by  adding  the  one  cent  a  yard 
cumulative  duty  to  all  cloth  that  had  a 
single  mercerized  thread  in  it. 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  raise  the  duties  on  the  entire  Cot- 
ton Cloth  Schedule.  Goods  that  had  previ- 
ously been  entered  as  unbleached  would  have 
to  pay  duty  as  colored  cotton  and  all  figured 
goods  would  be  put  in  a  class  of  a  much 
higher  count  of  threads  where  the  duties 
were  higher. 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  suggested 
one  more  amendment  to  the  bill.  There  is 
an  old  paragraph  in  the  Dingley  Law 
providing  a  duty  of  50  |>er  cent,  ad  valorem 
for    "curtains    and    table-covers.' '    They 


suggested  that  this  needed  changing  because 
many  tapestries  that  ought  to  be  protected 
under  it  were  being  brought  in  as  cotton 
goods.    And   so  the  addition  was  made. 

"  and  Jacquard-figured  goods,  in  the  piece  or 
otherwise,  suitable  for  use  as  upholstery  goods 
or  as  draperies  or  covers" 

This  would  certainly  protect  Mr.  Lippitt's 
goods  if  the  other  paragraphs  should  not 
be  enacted,  because  dress  goods  are  called 
draperies  by  many  importers  and  tradesmen. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  changes 
suggested  in  the  "curtain  clause"  by  the 
members  of  the  Arkwright  Club  were  for 
the  purposes  of  making  assurance  doubly 
sure  and  of  setting  up  a  straw  man  to  be 
knocked  down  in  case  the  trick  should  be 
discovered  when  the  Tariff  Bill  was  un- 
der discussion  in  Congress.  The  "little 
changes"  suggested  would  have  raised  the 
duties  far  beyond  50  per  cent,  for  Jacquard- 
figured  goods;  but,  if  the  "joker"  were 
discovered,  they  would  have  the  curtain 
clause  to  fall  back  upon;  or  they  could 
offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  in  a  compromise  on 
the  whole  schedule. 

The  letter  from  Providence  said: 

"The  slight  additional  changes  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  first  paragraph  as  here  presented 
are  simply  designed  to  meet  legal  questions 
which  have  been  brought  up  in  connection  with 
it.  Especial  importance  is  attached  to  the 
second  paragraph  defining  color." 

The  letter  vouchsafes  the  information 
that  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries  approved  the 
"little"  changes  suggested. 

"The  alterations  in  paragraphs  310  and  313," 
it  declared,  "are  substantially  the  same  as 
contained  in  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Marion  de  Vries,  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  so  that  the  language  and  form  have 
his  approval.  .  .  .  They  are  designed  to 
make  clear  some  disputed  points  in  the  present 
act,  and  have  been  drawn  after  consultations 
with  people  exj>erienced  in  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  present  act" 

The  letter  adds  naively,  "we  hope  they 
are  worded  so  as  to  effectually  accomplish 
the  object  desired,'7  and  closes  with  an 
appeal  "that  the  rates  of  the  Cotton-Cloth 
Schedule  of  the  Bill  of  1897  shall  not  be 
reduced." 

A  tariff  bill  is  long  and  very  complicated. 
While   they  are   very   important   in   their 
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operation,  the  "minor  points"  suggested  by 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  are  really 
minor  points  if  considered  in  relation  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Tariff  Bill.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  become  an  expert  in  all 
branches  of  industry  touched  by  the  Tariff 
Law,  and  so  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  necessarily  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  recommendations  made  to  it  by 
those  who  were  supposed  to  know.  Con- 
sequently, the  Republicans  of  the  Com- 
mittee swallowed  the  recommendations  of 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  de  Vries  whole,  and 
when  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  it 
contained  the  little  "elucidations"  sub- 
stantially as  Mr.  Lippitt  had  asked,  even  . 
to  the  provision  concerning  the  Jacquard 
cloths  in  the  curtain  section. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  say  here  that 
practically  no  Jacquard-figured  upholstery 
goods  had  been  imported  into  this  country 
for  years  because  the  duty  was  so  high  that 
these  goods  could  not  enter  and  compete 
with  American  tapestry-goods.  It  was  the 
Jacquard-figured  dress- goods  that  Mr. 
Lippitt  wished  to  prohibit. 

Except  for  these  all-important  "elucida- 
tions," which  seemingly  were  not  understood, 
the  House  Committee  took  the  Arkwright 
Club  at  its  word,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Cotton-Cloth  Schedule  that  are  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  were  not  raised  by 
Mr.  Payne. 

But  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  men  of  a  prying  disposition, 
investigated  the  Cotton  Schedule  and  dis- 
covered the  little  "jokers"  about  the  count- 
ing of  threads  and  the  color  of  the  Jacquard- 
weave  goods,  and  explained  their  findings. 

MR.  PAYNE  DISCOVERS  THAT  HE  IS  FOOLED 

Mr.  Payne  called  a  hurried  meeting  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  fooled  and  that  he  would  stand 
for  no  such  underhand  legislation.  The 
next  day  he  got  up  in  the  House  and  moved 
to  strike  from  the  bill  those  two  provisions 
about  the  counting  of  threads  in  cotton  cloth 
and  giving  a  new  definition  of  "colored, 
mercerized,  etc."     His  motion  prevailed. 

There  was  little  time  for  the  House  to 
debate  the  bill  and  no  one  thought  of  look- 
ing   behind    the    "curtain    schedule"    for 


another  "joker"  or  of  inquiring  whether  the 
process  of  mercerization  was  so  expensive 
that  it  needed  a  protection  of  one  cent  per 
square  yard.  So  these  two  provisions  — 
designed  to  secure  the  same  ends  as  those 
taken  from  the  bill  —  were  left  in,  and  in  this 
shape  it  went  over  to  the  Senate.  This 
was  a  half  defeat  for  the  adventurers  from 
the  Arkwright  Club.  But  they  came  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  whence  hails  Senator 
Aldrich,  and  therefore  they  did  not  despair. 
The  House  Bill  passed  on  April  9,  1909, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  the  next  day. 
Two  days  later,  Senator  Aldrich  presented 
his  Bill  from  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
did  not  pretend  that  he  had  looked  over  the 
House  Bill  in  those  two  days.  The  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
met  behind  closed  doors  while  the  House 
was  struggling  with  its  bill,  and  various 
manufacturers  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee. No  record  of  what  occured  is 
available  anywhere.  However,  Senator 
Aldrich  stated  later  to  the  Senate  that  no 
cotton-cloth  manufacturers  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  at  all.  The  Cotton 
Schedule  in  the  Senate  Bill,  he  declared,  had 
been  drawn  by  the  Committee  on  the  advice 
of  the  government  experts  who  were  in 
Washington  helping  him.  The  chief  of 
these  was  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  who  came 
from  his  duties  at  the  New  York  Custom- 
House  and  who  stayed  by  the  right  hand  of 
Senator  Aldrich  during  the  fierce  fight  made 
on  the  Tariff  Bill  in  the  Senate. 

THE  "ELUCIDATIONS"  APPEAR  AGAIN 

When  the  Senate  Bill  was  examined,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  fine  hand  had  been  at 
work.  Every  one  of  the  little  "jokers" 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Lippitt,  MacColl,  and 
de  Vries,  including  those  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  ad  valorem 
provisos  of  the  Dingley  Law  which  had 
been  left  unchanged  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  been  converted  into 
"specific  duties"  by  Senator  Aldrich,  with 
an  artificial  dividing-line  as  to  the  value 
of  goods. 

Thus  a  piece  of  cloth  falling  in  a  given 
class  according  to  the  number  of  threads 
per  square  inch,  its  weight,  and  its  character 
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as  to  color,  which  would  have  paid  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  Dingley 
Law,  was  required  to  pay  a  specific  duty 
of  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  yard,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  value  per  yard.  Senator 
Aldrich  explained  that  his  specific  duties 
were  not  higher  than  the  ad  valorem  duties 
of  the  Dingley  Law,  but  that  they  had  been 
changed  simply  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  have  an 
inclination  not  to  accept  as  gospel  every  word 
that  falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  these  "Progres- 
sives" got  to  work  with  their  pencils 
and  paper  and  changed  Senator  Aldrich's 
specific  duties  back  to  ad  valorem  duties 
and  compared  them  with  the  Dingley  rates. 
This  process  disclosed  the  fact  that  Senator 
Aldrich's  transformation  had  increased  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods  in  sixty-two  classes 
all  the  way  from  25  to  459.96  per  cent.  It 
was  further  discovered  that  Senator  Aldrich 
had  eliminated  altogether  that  class  of 
goods  counting  less  than  fifty  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  thus  throwing  these  cheap 
goods  into  the  next  highest  class  of  one 
hundred  threads  or  less  to  the  square  inch. 
This  simple  operation  had  the  effect  of  just 
doubling  the  duty  on  the  cheapest  cotton- 
goods  manufactured. 

The  "Progressives"  announced  the 
result  of  their  mathematical  calculations  to 
the  Senate.  A  mighty  howl  went  up. 
Then  Senator  Aldrich  explained  further. 
The  "Progressives,"  he  said,  were  terribly 
mistaken.  Custom-house  experts  had  pre- 
sided at  the  transformation  of  the  ad  valorem 
rates  into  specific  rates  and  there  were  no 
increases.  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries  (and  Mr. 
Aldrich  referred  to  him  as  "Judge  de 
Vries")  had  assured  him  of  this  fact. 

Then  the  "Progressives"  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  to  figure  it  out,  and  their  origi- 
nal results  were  confirmed.  In  only  two 
cases  did  the  Aldrich  duties  agree  with  the 
Dingley  ad  valorem  rates. 

But  Senator  Aldrich  stood  his  ground. 
On  May  4th  he  declared  to  the  Senate: 

"I  expect  before  we  are  through  with  the 
consideration  of  this  schedule  to  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  himself  (Mr.  Dolliver)  that 
these  changes  were  all  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  producer  and  that  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  rates  of  cotton  cloth." 


Senator  Dolliver  had  already  satisfied 
himself  that  the  first  part  of  the  statement 
was  undoubtedly  true,  but  neither  he  nor 
the  public  at  large  has  yet  been  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  second  part. 

Senators  Dolliver  and  La  Follette  sent 
to  New  York  and  got  samples  of  cotton 
goods  that  had  been  appraised  under  both 
the  Dingley  rates  and  the  Aldrich  rates  at 
the  New  York  Custom-House.  They 
showed  graphically  the  increase  in  duties. 
On  mercerized  goods  the  duties  were  increased 
on  118  classes  of  cotton  cloth,  or  even  an 
goods  with  a  single  mercerized  thread  in  it. 

THE  "LUXURY"    "JOKE" 

Then  the  greatest  "joke"  recorded  in  the 
literature  of  the  Cotton  Schedule  was  per- 
petrated. One  day  Senators  found  on 
their  desks  a  book  of  estimates  prepared  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
showed  what  purported  to  be  the  changes 
in  the  Dingley  Law  and  the  revenue  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  Aldrich  Bill.  Before 
every  schedule  in  which  an  increase  had 
been  made,  there  appeared  a  capital  letter 
"L."  Reference  to  the  top  of  the  page 
informed  the  Senators  that  this  meant 
"  Luxury-articles  of  voluntary  consumption." 
Reference  to  the  Cotton-Cloth  Schedule 
disclosed  the  fact  that  cotton  cloth  valued 
at  more  than  seven  cents  a  yard  was  a 
"luxury,"  according  to  the  new  standard 
raised  by  Senator  Aldrich!  But  the  "Pro- 
gressive" Senators  laughed  the  "L"  out  of 
court. 

And  then  Senator  Smoot  came  to  the 
front.  He  declared  that  the  Dingley  duties 
had  been  too  absurdly  high  in  some  places 
and  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  simply 
"equalized"  them.  Asked  to  point  out 
where  any  duty  had  been  lowered  in  the 
process  of  equalization,  he  could  refer  to  no 
example.  The  equalization  had  been 
accomplished  by  raising  the  lower  duties 
to  conform  to  those  which  Senator  Smoot 
declared  were  "absurdly  high." 

Meanwhile,  on  May  24th,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  refusing  to 
grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  customs 
cases  from  the  New  York  courts,  had  spoken 
the  last  word  in  the  "colored-cloth  cases" 
and  upheld  the  contention  that  a  single 
colored  thread  did  not  give  a  piece  of  cloth 
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place  in  the  colored-cloth  schedule  of  the 
Dingley  Law.  With  this  decision  against 
them,  the  last  hope  of  the  venturers  for 
victory  in  the  courts  was  gone.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  win  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Aldrich  took  the  floor  and 
declared  that  the  changes  had  been  put  into 
the  bill  because  of  decisions  of  the  courts 
that  lowered  the  Dingley  duties  on  cotton 
cloth.  The  bill,  he  said,  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  real  Dingley  rates  as  they  had 
existed  before  the  courts  had  "emasculated 
the  law."  A  line  of  decisions  was  quoted  to 
show  this  emasculation,  chief  among  which 
were  the  colored-cloth  decision  of  Judge 
Lacombe  and  a  decision  by  Colonel  Harts- 
horne,  formerly  one  of  the  appraisers  in 
New  York,  known  as  "the  etamine 
decision." 

It  was  discovered  that  the  etamine 
decision  had  been  rendered  in  1904  when 
Hartshorne  had  classified  all  Jacquard- 
woven  goods  as  etamines,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  linen  schedule  and  which 
bore  a  higher  rate  of  duty.  He  arrived  at 
this  remarkable  conclusicm  by  defining 
etamines  as  "cloth  with  a  hole  in  it."  The 
decision  was  promptly  overruled  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  Harts- 
horne was  afterward  separated  from  the 
service  by  Secretary  Shaw  because,  con- 
trary to  law,  he  was  interested  in  the  linen 
industry. 

In  a  mournful  voice  Senator  Aldrich  told 
the  Senate  that  millions  had  been  lost  to 
the  Government  through  these  decisions. 
Pressed  for  figures,  he  sent  anonymous 
newspaper-clippings  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
had  them  read,  and  finally  brought  forth 
an  affidavit  from  a  subordinate  in  the  New 
York  Custom-House  stating  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  anywhere  from  6  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  goods  imported  into 
New  York  were  madras  goods  and  were 
affected  by  the  colored-cloth  decision. 
Senator  Dolliver  got  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  total  amount 
involved  in  these  cases  was  $55,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  duty  on  this,  which  was  the 
money  in  dispute,  would  have  been  about 
10  per  cent.  Senator  Borah  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  for  information,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
replied  that  about  $400,000  was  involved 


in  the  case.  Senator  Dolliver,  who  had 
become  engrossed  in  the  search  for  accurate 
information,  questioned  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
total  value  of  goods  imported  in  1907  to 
which  this  decision  applied  was  $356,000. 
The  amount  in  dispute  was  5  per  cent,  of 
this,  instead  of  "millions." 

During  all  this  time  Senator  Aldrich  had 
access  to  the  books  of  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-House. His  force  of  custom-house 
experts  occupied  nearly  an  entire  floor  in 
the  Senate  Office-Building.  He  would  pro- 
duce nothing  from  the  custom-house 
books.  When  other  Senators  tried  to  get 
at  them,  they  found  that,  by  order  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  no  information  could  be  given 
out  about  the  business  of  the  New  York 
Custom-House  to  United  States  Senators. 
Custom-house  officers  were  not  allowed  even 
to  talk  except  by  written  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  La  Follette  secured  per- 
mission to  get  some  information  from  a 
custom-house  official,  but  found  that  the 
man  had  been  specifically  directed  not  to 
divulge  any  accurate  information,  but  to 
give  Senator  La  Follette  simply  the  benefit 
of  his  recollection.  Finally  Senator  Hughes 
looked  up  the  briefs  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  both  sides  of 
the  colored-cloth  case.  The  Solicitor- 
General  of  the  United  States  (acting  in  this 
case  for  the  manufacturers)  claimed  that 
only  $260,000  was  involved,  and  counsel 
for  the  other  side  (which  won)  declared: 
"We  frankly  believe  that  not  more  than 
$20,000  is  involved  in  the  entire  litigation 
on  this  issue,  or  about  $5,000  a  year. 

And  so,  even  though  the  machinery  of 
the  United  States  Government  had  been  set 
to  prevent  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  getting  information,  Senator 
Aldrich's  millions  flitted  away;  and  then 
the  Rhode  Island  statesman  declared  that 
the  cotton  men  had  not  known  about  these 
decisions  when  Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt 
told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  they  desired  no  changes  in  the  Cotton 
Schedule.  The  decision  of  Judge  Lacombe 
had  not  yet  been  rendered,  but  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Lippitt  had  been  following  the 
course  of  events  pretty  carefully.  Senator 
La  Follette  wired  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  in  New  York  and  found  out  that 
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when  the  appeal  from  Colonel  Hartshorne's 
ridiculous  etamine  decision  was  heard  in 
the  court,  the  witnesses  who  upheld  the 
definition  that  an  etamine  was  "cloth  with 
a  hole  in  it"  were  George  X.  Duren,  selling 
agent  of  Lippitt's  mills,  and  J.  R.  MacColl. 

WORKING   IN   THE  DARK 

These  facts  are  set  forth  simply  to  show 
how  well  the  business  of  private- tariff 
making  had  been  planned  by  cutting  off 
in  advance  many  sources  of  aid  from  the 
fighters  for  the  victims.  That  the  United 
States  Senate  should  be  deprived  of  infor- 
mation on  such  an  important  matter  was 
believed  impossible  before  that  time.  But 
private-tariff  makers  always  work  in  the 
dark  as  long  as  possible. 

Senator  Aldrich's  next  defence  of  his 
increases  was  the  cry  that  labor  in  America 
costs  more  in  the  cotton -goods  industries 
than  it  costs  abroad.  Senator  La  Follette 
showed,  by  reference  to  United  States 
Census  Bulletin  93,  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  all  cotton-mill  operators  in  the 
I'nited  States  was  $6.47  and  that  the  average 
wage  in  England  per  week  was  $4.68.  It 
was  shown  that  operators  work  longer  hours 
in  this  country,  work  from  six  to  eight 
looms  here,  whereas  they  work  but  two  in 
England,  and  that  the  New  England  mills 
employ  more  women  and  younger  boys  and 
girls  than  arc  allowed  to  work  under  the 
more  humane  laws  of  England.  Senator 
La  Follette  finally  showed  that  all  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  New  England,  in  twelve 
years,  had  paid  [or  themselves  in  dividends. 
The  talk  of  child-labor  and  profits  silenced 
the    "New   England  Oligarchy." 

THE   SLIGHT  COST  OF   MERCERIZATION 

Then  the  "Progressives"  attacked  the 
mercerization  "  joker."  The  silk-like  threads 
that  appear  in  a  large  proportion  of  cotton 
cloth  sold  in  America  are  "mercerized." 
They  are  given  their  gloss  by  a  bath  in 
caustic  soda  —  a  very  inexpensive  process. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  yarns  and  cloths 
used  by  the  trade,  that  is,  by  manufacturers 
of  cotton  cloth  —  are  mercerized  or  contain 
mercerized  threads.  The  "Progressives" 
found  out  first  that  this  process  costs  less 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
and,  second,    that    it    costs    from   seven- 


hundredths  of  a  cent  to  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  yard  to  mercerize  cotton  goods. 
If  there  are  only  a  few  mercerized  threads 
in  the  piece,  the  cost  is  almost  infinitesimaL 
The  Lippitt-MacColl-de  Yries  joker  pro- 
vided an  extra  duty  of  one  cent  a  yard  for 
mercerized  goods  or  goods  that  had  even  a 
single  mercerized  thread  in  the  fabric. 

When  Senators  La  Follette  and  Dolliver 
submitted  their  figures  on  the  cost  of  mer- 
ccrization, the  second  great  joke  of  the  Cot- 
ton-Cloth Schedule  was  perpetrated.  From 
the  quarters  in  the  Senate  Office- Building 
occupied  by  scores  of  custom-house  clerks, 
telegrams  were  sent  wildly  to  many  cotton- 
cloth  manufacturers  pleading  for  figures 
on  the  cost  of  mercerization.  "Tell  me 
what  my  bill  means,"  was  the  appeal  of 
Senator  Aldrich.  When  the  figures  came 
in  they  were  not  different  from  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  "  Progressives,"  and  Senator 
Aldrich  did  not  present  them  to  the  Senate. 

Then  Insurgent  Senators  attacked  the 
"curtain  clause."  They  drew  the  teeth 
of  that  "joker"  by  limiting  the  application 
of  the  50  per  cent,  duty  strictly  to  tapestry 
goods.  Their  hard  fight  also  resulted  in 
knocking  out  the  "jokers"  permitting  a 
single  thread  to  determine  the  color  or 
mercerization  of  the  goods.  The  other 
provisions  for  the  counting  of  threads  and 
the  extra  duty  on  mercerized  cloth  remained 
in  the  bill. 

TREACHERY  IN  CONFERENCE 

But  Messrs.  MacColl  and  Lippitt  had 
declared  that  the  color  provision  .was 
"especially  important."  This  "joker"  had 
been  rejected  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
But  when  tlie  bill  came  back  from  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  it  contained  the  "joker" 
The  conferees  had  violated  the  trust  imposed 
in  them  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  had  thwarted  the  will  of  Congress. 

That  little  "joker"  could  not  have  secured 
enough  votes  in  cither  House  to  make  a 
respectable  showing.  After  it  had  been 
placed  back  in  the  bill  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  the  only  way  it  could  be  elimi- 
nated was  to  defeat  the  whole  measure,  and 
Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  were  able  to 
report  to  their  club  members  that  they  had 
successfully  carried  through  their  scheme 
to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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increase  their  own  profits.  Through  their 
little  "elucidation  clauses,"  the  schedules 
on  cotton  cloth  were  uniformly  raised,  in 
some  cases  several  hundred  per  cent,  over 
the  old  rate. 

Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  had  another 
reason  for  rejoicing.  They  had  accom- 
plished apparendy  even  more  than  they  had 
set    out    to   do.     A    Customs    Court   was 


established.  It  was  explained  that  ordinary 
judges  do  not  know  the  fine  points  of  tariff 
legislation  and  that  a  special  court  is  needed 
to  "elucidate"  the  law.  Mr.  Marion  dc 
Vries  is  now  a  member  of  that  court.  He 
will  not  in  the  future  suffer  the  humiliation 
of  having  it  recorded  that  his  decisions  arc 
"irreconcilable."  The  Customs  Court  is 
the  court  of  last  appeal  in  tariff  cases. 


WHY  250,000  CHILDREN  QUIT  SCHOOL 

THE  YEARLY  ARMY  THAT  DROITS  OUT  OF  LINE  -  STANDARDS 
TOO  HIGH  AND  TEACHING  TOO  Dl  LL 

BY 

LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  m.d. 

(DXEECTOft,  DEPARTMENT  OP  CHILD  HYGIENE,  EUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION) 


LAST  June  an  army  of  250,000  boys 
and  girls,  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  years  old,  marched  from  the 
city  public-schools  of  America,  proudly 
bearing  the  evidence  of  having  completed 
successfully  the  eight  years  of  study.  Dur- 
ing that  month  and  the  months  preceding 
there  dropped  from  the  ranks  another  army 
of  250,000  children  who  had  failed  of  gradu- 
ation. They  were  of  about  equal  age  and 
had  spent  about  the  same  length  of  time  in 
school  as  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates. 
The  larger  fraction  of  this  250,000  educa- 
tional failures  had  completed  only  six  of  the 
eight  years  in  the  course  of  study. 

This  is  our  great  educational  problem. 
It  transcends  in  importance  all  questions 
as  to  the  method  and  scope,  content  or 

Note. —  Three  years  ago  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  commissioned  Dr.  Gulick  and 
Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  to  collect  the  facts 
about  children  who  quit  school.  Including 
data  supplied  by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  0} 
New  York  City,  the  records  0}  40,000  chil- 
dren in  250  cities  were  examined.  The  con- 
clusions reached  are  set  forth  in  this  article. 
-The  Editors. 


intent,  for  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
children  to  attend  school. 

The  whole  theory  of  democracy  is  built 
on  the  assumption  that  the  voters  shall  be 
intelligent.  The  last  two  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  contain  the  studies  basal 
to  intelligent  citizenship  —  United  States 
history,  civics,  commercial  geography,  etc. 

Our  school  systems  have  accomplished  the 
first  task  given  to  them.  They  have  in  less 
than  a  century  reached  the  point  where  all 
the  pupils  do  actually  get  a  working-knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  an  intelligent 
life,  namely,  the  ability  to  read  the  daily 
papers,  to  write,  to  do  such  operations  with 
figures  as  arc  involved  in  daily  financial 
transactions.  This  has  never  been  done 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Here- 
tofore the  bulk  of  the  world  got  what  edu- 
cation it  secured  in  the  home.  In  a  single 
century  the  world  has  developed  a  social 
instrument  which  actually  does  this  fun- 
damental and  world-changing  thing  —  that 
is,  puts  the  "three  R's"  into  the  possession 
of  all. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  making  a 
new  demand  of  our  schools  The  pupils 
must  learn  the  fundamental  facts  necessary 
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to  intelligent  citizenship.  Because  of  the 
decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  we  may 
have  to  include  vocational  training  in  the 
schools;  but,  whether  this  is  to  come  or  not, 
it  is  necessary  for  all  to  become  intelligent 
citizens. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  course  arc  by  all 
odds  the  most  valuable  years.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  first  years  are  but  preparatory 
to  the  last  two  years.  During  the  first 
years  the  pupil  has  been  mainly  acquiring  the 
tools  of  education.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  learns  more  about  applying  these 
tools  than  he  does  during  the  whole  first  six 
years.  In  such  subjects  as  commercial 
geography  he  will  light  upon  the  activities 
of  all  our  people.  The  study  of  how  our 
country  is  governed  —  civics  —  is  basal  to 
intelligent  citizenship.  The  study  of  United 
States  history  has  been  parenthetical  and 
inadequate  during  the  preceding  years. 
During  the  last  two  years  it  is  comprehensive 
and  consecutive.  This  tragedy,  therefore, 
of  the  bulk  of  the  children  who  fail  of  grad- 
uation is  that  they  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing no  more  than  the  first  six  years  of  the 
course. 

How,  then,  may  we  save  this  army  of 
250,000  children  who  drop  out  of  school  with- 
out completing  the  last  two  years  of  the 
course?  I  use  the  word  "save"  deliber- 
ately, for  a  large  fraction  of  these  250,000 
children  drop  out  of  school  because  they 
have  failed.  They  are  humiliated,  their 
confidence  in  their  own  ability  is  destroyed, 
and  the  soul-destroying  conviction  is  ground 
into  them  that  they  are  "failures,"  "stupid," 
"dumb,"  or  "backward." 

My  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  non-tech- 
nical business  man  who  discovers  that  his 
factory  is  finishing  up  only  50  per  cent,  of 
its  raw  material.  He  wants  to  know  what 
is  the  matter,  and  particularly  how  to  stop 
this  50  per  cent,  of  loss. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  at  least  four  great  underlying 
sources  of  loss  which  belong  in  varying 
degrees  to  all  the  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  both  urban  and  rural,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  It  is  true  that  the 
problem  of  the  rural  schools  is  different 
from  the  problem  of  the  city  schools,  that  the 
standards  of  the  licensing  of  teachers  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  states,  that  the  general 


intelligence  in  different  communities  varies 
considerably,  that  the  courses  of  study  ate 
widely  variant,  and  that  there  are  many 
other  factors  which  render  the  problem 
complex. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  however, 
there  appear  to  be  at  least  four  great  sources 
of  loss: 

(1)  Losses  from  the  ranks,  due  to  the  lack 
of  adjustment  between  the  length  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  and  the  length  of  the  school 
course. 

(2)  Losses  due  to  preventable  ill-health 
or  to  removable  physical  defects. 

(3)  Losses  due  to  irregular  school  attend- 
ance. 

(4)  Losses  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses 
of  study  are  either  too  difficult  or  not  adapted 
to  the  average  pupil.  The  school  machinery 
is  such  that  every  facility  is  given  children 
to  go  more  slowly  than  the  average,  and  but 
little  opportunity  to  go  faster  than  the  average. 

I  take  these  up  seriatim: 

SIX- YEAR  LAWS  WITH  EIGHT- YEAR  COURSES 

In  most  of  the  states  the  law  requires  six 
years  or  less  of  school  attendance,  and  yet 
the  elementary  course  in  most  American 
states  involves  eight  grades  with  a  year 
apiece.  So  we  have  a  six-year  law  with  an 
eight-year  school.  In  several  states  the  law 
appears  to  require  eight  years,  but  in  reality 
demands  only  six.  For  example,  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  law  requires  the  child  to  attend 
school  from  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  but 
excuses  him  at  fourteen  if  he  has  regular 
employment  at  home  or  elsewhere.  The 
states  demanding  eight  full  years  of  school- 
ing are  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington. 

There  are  two  factors  basal  to  the  length 
of  the  elementary  school  course.  Upon 
these  facts  the  duration  of  the  compulsory 
education  period  should  be  established. 
These  are  ^1)  at  what  age  is  it  best  that  a 
child  should  enter  school  ?  and  (2)  at  what 
age  should  pupils  graduate  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  ? 

Under  existing  conditions  it  appears  that, 
on  the  average,  children  who  enter  school  at 
six  or  seven  do  better  for  themselves  and 
the  school  than  those  who  enter  at  any  other 
age.    We  have  long  been  told  that  children 
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who  enter  school  at  eight  would  be  advanced 
enough  mentally  soon  to  catch  up  with,  if 
not  to  pass,  those  who  enter  at  six.  The 
study  of  40,000  children's  records  by  my 
associate,  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  all  the  data  in  these 
articles,  does  not  support  this  claim.  Chil- 
dren who  enter  at  eight  or  nine  do  pro- 
gress faster  than  those  who  enter  at  six  or 
seven,  but  not  enough  faster  to  make  up  for 
their  handicap.  More  children  graduate 
who  enter  at  six  and  seven  than  who  enter 
at  eight  and  nine.  Under  present  conditions, 
then,  children  should  begin  school  when 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  old. 

Children  should  graduate  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  A  change  ought  to  and  does  come 
over  children  at  that  time  which  demands 
a  less  maternalistic  environment  than  that  of 
the  elementary  school.  They  are  gripped  by 
a  new  spirit  of  energy  and  independence 
which  demands  either  the  larger  liberty  of 
the  high-school  or  the  obligations  of  business. 
Even  the  best  of  children  are  restless  and 
unsuited  in  the  elementary  school  after 
fourteen.  With  a  wonderful  uniformity  the 
average  age  of  leaving  school  ranges  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  all  over  the  country.  This 
is  true  whether  they  have  graduated  or  not, 
whether  they  are  native-born  or  foreign-born, 
white  or  black,  whether  the  course  of  study 
is  easy  or  hard,  or  even  whether  the  teachers 
and  teaching  equipment  are  good  or  bad. 

It  is  a  great  biological  fact  which  we  are 
dealing  with.  When  the  wings  of  the 
nestling  are  grown  it  leaves  the  nest.  The 
same  kind  of  force  drives  children  out  of 
the  elementary  school  soon  after  they  are 
fourteen.  The  elementary  form  of  school 
is  suited  to  children  but  not  to  adolescents. 
This  is  the  first  reason  why  children  drop 
out  of  school  at  fourteen,  no  matter  in  what 
grade  or  part  of  the  country  they  are. 

The  first  thing  that  we  need,  then,  is  a 
compulsory-attendance  law,  without  "jokers" 
or  exceptions,  which  shall  require  children  to 
begin  school  at  six  or  seven  and  stay  in  school 
for  eight  years. 

WHY  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL 

Why  do  half  of  the  children  drop  out  of 
school  before  graduating  ?  Sixteen  per  cent, 
of  all  who  drop  out  do  so  because  of  ill- 
health;  and  those  who  have  physical  de- 


fects, such  as  poor  hearing,  poor  seeing, 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  decayed 
teeth,  progress  through  school  9  per  cent 
more  slowly  than  children  who  are  not  so 
handicapped. 

Suppose  that  a  child  is  somewhat  deaf  and 
so  does  not  learn  enough  of  what  is  going 
on  to  do  well.  He  fails  and  has  to  repeat 
the  first  grade.  After  it  is  discovered  that 
he  is  deaf,  a  seat  in  the  front  row  is  always 
given  him.  He  makes  no  more  failures. 
He  entered  school  at  seven,  at  nine  he 
entered  the  second  grade,  at  ten  the  third, 
at  eleven  the  fourth,  at  twelve  the  fifth,  and 
at  thirteen  the  sixth.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  about  the  general  truth  of  these 
figures.  The  chances  are  good  that  this 
boy  will  drop  out  of  school.  If  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  school-officer  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  boy  is  already  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  that  he  will  drop  out  on  his  fourteenth 
birthday  anyway  without  completing  the 
year.  The  result  is  that  he  is  out  either 
then  or  on  his  fourteenth  birthday.  He 
reasons  that  he  cannot  hope  to  graduate, 
for  that  will  take  him  till  he  is  sixteen,  so 
he  had  better  drop  out  at  once. 

Medical  inspection  as  already  carried  on 
in  many  places  will  detect  all  these  cases 
before  they  have  failed,  and  an  efficient 
"follow-up"  system  will  see  that  the  defects 
are  removed.  It  is  wasteful  to  the  state 
and  inhuman  to  the  child  to  have  his  pro- 
gress in  school  blocked  because  he  has  some 
removable  defect  that  prevents  his  seeing, 
hearing,  breathing,  or  chewing.  Children 
with  bad  teeth  are,  on  an  average,  six  months 
behind  those  in  school  with  good  teeth. 
Purely  on  the  basis  of  economy,  it  is  cheaper 
to  have  the  teeth  of  these  children  filled  than 
it  is  to  pay  for  the  extra  six  months'  instruc- 
tion or  to  have  the  children  drop  out  of 
school  with  a  year  less  of  education  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  had. 

Now  about  the  16  per  cent,  who  drop  out 
because  of  ill-health.  Adequate  attention 
to  a  few  simple  matters  will  remove  most 
of  this. 

(1)  Medical  inspection  can  stop  the  school's 
being  a  means  of  spreading  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria. 

(2)  No  matter  what  the  system  or  lack  of 
system  of  ventilation,  every  window  in  the 
building  could  be  opened  for  three  minutes 
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every  period,  or  at  most  every  hour.  During 
this  time  the  pupils  should  march  around,  sing, 
dance,  and  do  exercises.  Change  of  tem- 
perature is  as  important  as  purity  of  air,  and 
moving  around  every  little  while  is  essential 
to  good  work.  The  method  of  opening  the 
windows  and  taking  exercise  all  at  once  avoids 
disturbing  the  balance  of  circulation  in  a  pres- 
sure system  of  ventilation,  and  avoids  the  evil 
of  noise. 

(3)  The  building  and  pupils  must  be  clean. 
Send  the  children  home  if  they  smell,  and  clean 
the  building  by  the  vacuum  system.  In  most 
schools  a  cloud  of  dust  rises  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor  when  the  children  run  or  dance 
on  it.  No  wonder  that  they  have  colds.  The 
school-building  could  and  should  be  as  clean 
as  a  hospital,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  These 
three  steps  will  largely  prevent  losses  from 
illness. 

Here  are  two  largely  preventable  leaks 
in  our  school  systems: 

(1)  About  16  per  cetU.  0}  those  wtw  drop 
out  do  so  because  0}  ill  health. 

(2)  Those  having  removable  physical  de- 
fects make  9  per  cent,  slower  progress  than 
they  should. 

TO   STOP   THE  LEAKAGE 

Another  great  leak  in  our  school  systems 
is  due  to  intermittent  attendance.  The 
facts  found  by  studying  the  records  of  all 
American  cities  which  give  in  detail  informa- 
tion about  the  regularity  of  attendance  of 
their  school-children,  are  the  following: 

Three  children  out  of  four  attend  school 
regularly,  that  is,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  time.  One  child  out  of  four  attends 
school  irregularly,  that  is,  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  year.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  child  can  master  the  work 
of  a  grade  well  enough  to  be  promoted  in 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

London,  England,  and  a  good  many 
American  smaller  cities  have  almost  stopped 
this  leak  in  the  school  system.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  two  steps  efficiently  taken: 

(1)  A  school  census  which  accurately  locates 
every  child  of  school  age  in  the  community. 

(2)  Adequately  administered  school  laws,  so 
that  all  who  are  not  in  school  are  immediately 
followed  up. 

There  are  at  present  many  children  who  do 
not  go  to  school  simply  because  the  city  has 
no   knowledge    of   their   existence.    They 


have  never  been  registered  in  school.  A 
child  moves  to  another  part  of  the  city,  takes 
his  transfer  slip,  and  it  may  be  a  month 
before  he  appears  at  the  new  school.  Many 
children  stay  away  from  school  for  a  month 
or  so  after  school  has  begun;  many  drop  out 
a  week  or  two  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  do  not  come  back  till  a  week  or  two 
after.  Many,  especially  boys,  drop  out  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June. 

Prompt  following  up  of  these  cases  in 
communities  where  it  has  been  tried  always 
results  in  establishing  the  habit  of  regular 
attendance  the  whole  school  year.  Every 
child  who  is  not  keeping  up  because  of 
intermittent  attendance  or  any  other  cause 
tends  to  hold  the  entire  class  back  and  to 
absorb  an  undue  proportion  of  the  time  of 
the  teacher. 

"high  standards"  too  high 

At  present  our  courses  of  study  are  not 
fitted  to  the  abilities  of  the  average  pupil, 
but  to  those  of  the  unusually  bright  one. 
In  an  investigation  in  New  York  City  it  was 
found  that  for  every  child  making  rapid 
progress  through  the  grades  there  were 
eight  who  made  slow  progress.  Last  year, 
in  a  Massachusetts  city,  for  every  one  making 
rapid  progress  there  were  twenty-one  mak- 
ing slow  progress.  In  a  large  city  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  slow  pupils  are  fourteen  times 
as  numerous  as  the  rapid  ones.  In  five 
other  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  slow  pupils  are  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the  rapid 
ones.  The  condition  is  general  if  not  uni- 
versal. It  is  probably  a  most  conservative 
statement  to  say  that  in  the  average  city 
there  are  at  least  ten  times  as  many  children 
making  slow  progress  as  there  are  making 
rapid  progress. 

I  know  that  the  difficulty  in  making  up  a 
grade  once  lost  lies  not  mainly  in  the  course 
of  study  but  in  our  lack  of  school  machinery 
adapted  to  help  the  pupil  to  regain  a  lost 
grade  or  to  gain  a  grade.  But  the  large 
number  who  lose  grades  shows  that  the 
course  of  study  or  the  promotion  conditions 
must  be  changed.  The  essential  and  the 
only  essential  condition  for  promotion  should 
be  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  will  permit  of  the  next  grade  being 
understood.    This  involves  in  most  years 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  work  covered. 
Arithmetic  is  almost  the  only  subject  that 
is  so  consecutive  that  one  year's  work  abso- 
lutely depends  on  that  of  the  previous  year. 
And  even  here  the  essentials  are  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  frac- 
tions, and  percentage.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  more  humane  to  give  special  help  to  a 
child  that  he  may  be  promoted  than  it  is  to 
degrade  him  with  all  the  loss  to  the 
individual,  the  school,  and  the  community 
which  is  involved. 

The  objection  raised  is  that  this  means 
lowering  the  standards.  A  high  standard  is 
one  which  secures  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive and  successful  work  from  the  pupil. 
Those  standards  are  vicious  and  low  which 
promote  failure  and  discouragement.  I 
know  one  teacher  who  for  years  has  "failed" 
over  half  of  each  successive  class  by  so-called 
"high  standards."  That  woman  is  respon- 
sible for  the  termination  of  the  school-career 
of  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  average 
up  well  both  in  effort  and  mental  power. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  standard.  A  man 
teaching  boys  to  jump,  who  should  put  the 
stick  at  such  a  height  that  a  considerable 
number  failed  and  stopped  trying,  would 
not  be  regarded  as  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards. It  is  his  business  to  teach  boys  to 
jump  —  not  to  discourage  them  so  that 
they  will  leave  the  field. 

This  army  of  failure,  consisting  of  the 
250,000  children  who  each  year  leave  our 
city  schools,  having  failed  of  graduation, 
may  be  largely  recruited  into  the  army  of  suc- 
cess, those  who  graduate,  by  four  measures: 

(1)  Having  a  genuine  eight-year  compulsory 
school  law  for  the  eight-year  school. 

(2)  Having  medical  inspection  of  school- 
children with  adequate  "  follow-up "  work  by 
school  nurses  or  teachers.  This  brings  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  children  having  defects 
up  to  the  normal.  Adequate  hygienic  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  its  work  largely  does 
away  with  the  16  per  cent,  of  those  who  drop 
out  because  of  ill  health. 

(3)  A  complete  school  census  and  an  ade- 
quate administration  of  attendance-officers  cut 
down  all  failures  due  to  the  fact  that  25  per  cent, 
of  the  children  now  attend  school  but  three- 
quarters  of  the  time. 

(4)  The  course  of  study  and  school  machinery 
must  be  so  adapted  to  the  average  that  as  many 
will  go  faster  as  go  slower  than  the  mass. 


In  a  school  system  with  1,000  pupils  enter- 
ing each  year  and  83  per  cent,  promoted 
each  year,  there  will  be  830  who  complete 
the  first  grade  in  one  year;  of  this  number, 
689  will  go  through  the  second  grade  in  one 
year,  572  the  third,  475  the  fourth,  393  the 
fifth,  326  the  sixth,  271  the  seventh,  and 
225  will  graduate  without  having  failed. 
A  few  will  go  faster  than  this,  and  about  250 
will  keep  on  in  spite  of  one  or  more  years 
of  failure,  so  that  eventually  about  500  will 
be  graduated  each  year.  These  are  the 
present  conditions  in  American  city  schools. 
In  those  systems  that  have  changed  these 
promotion  rates  to  95  per  cent,  or  better, 
the  figures  are  as  follows: 

950  complete  the  first  year  without  failure. 
903  complete  the  second  year  without  failure. 
858  complete  the  third  year  without  failure. 
815  complete  the  fourth  year  without  failure. 
774  complete  the  fifth  year  without  failure. 
735  complete  the  sixth  year  without  failure. 
698  complete  the  seventh  year  without  failure. 
663  complete  the  course  without  failure. 

And  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who  continue  in  spite  of  having 
failed  only  once  in  their  course  will  never- 
theless graduate.  This  will  give  a  total  of 
941  —  that  is,  94  per  cent. 

These  four  measures  do  not  increase  the 
total  expenditure  for  instruction  in  any 
respect.  They  decrease,  not  increase,  the 
number  of  children  in  school  at  any  one  time, 
for  children  are  promoted  and  graduated 
promptly.  They  give  94  per  cent,  of  the 
children  the  important  studies  in  the  two 
upper  years  of  the  course,  while  at  present 
only  one-half  of  the  children  get  these 
studies. 

These  measures  stop  the  "blocking"*  in 
the  lower  grades,  raise  the  health  and 
efficiency  standards  of  the  whole  body  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  tend  to  establish 
the  habit  of  success  rather  than  the  habit 
of  failure  in  the  pupils.  This  is  of  greater 
importance  than  anything  in  the  course  of 
study.  It  sends  the  children  out  into  the 
world  with  hope  rather  than  with  discour- 
agement. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  result,  the  con- 
version of  the  army  of  failure  into  an  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  success,  is  the  second 
great  achievement  of  the  American  city 
schools. 
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INTIMATE  HOURS  WITH  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  SUMNER,  OF  YALE 

BY 

J.  PEASE  NORTON 

(professor  or  ECONOMICS  in  yalb  university) 


IT  HAPPENED  after  I  had  read  many 
books  and  listened  to  the  lectures  of 
many  teachers  who  had  disappointed 
me  in  the  breadth  of  their  prejudices  and 
in  the  confusion  of  their  issues,  that  I  came 
across  William  Graham  Sumner.  I  heard 
him  once  and  knew  that  I  had  found  a 
great  philosopher.  Forthwith  I  dropped 
much  work  of  other  men  and  spent  in  three 
years  four  hundred  hours  in  his  classrooms 
and  many  hours  in  conversation  with  him 
at  his  house.  He  was  the  most  honest  man 
whom  I  have  ever  met.  His  understanding 
of  the  great  questions  of  this  world  was  the 
wisest  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  follow. 
In  all  his  teachings  and  conversation  I 
never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  an  influ- 
ence which  would  discolor  his  presentation 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  Because  he  loved  truth  and 
hunted  knowledge  with  wisdom,  he  was  the 
Socrates  to  whom  men  listened  with  respect. 

Many  times  I  have  met  him  alone,  both 
at  his  classroom  and  at  his  house,  in  the  hour 
before  he  was  accustomed  to  begin  his 
evening  reading,  and  I  have  asked  him,  as 
the  twilight  deepened,  how  he  thought  upon 
great  questions. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thought 
now;  for  I  saw  that  here  was  a  man  who 
had  read  —  with  honest  search  for  truth 
for  fifty  years  — almost  everything  written 
regarding  man's  place  in  nature;  and  the 
final  fruits  of  all  this  thinking  I  was  eager 
to  achieve.  Therefore,  on  each  occasion, 
I  brought  up  a  new  problem,  and  he  told 
me  what  he  thought.  Sometimes  he  talked 
on  such  subjects  as  Christ,  Buddha,  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  life  beyond;   and  at 


other  times  he  discussed  marriage,  univer- 
sities, democracies,  republics,  graft,  and 
men.  Most  interesting  was  his  estimate 
of  great  men,  both  living  and  dead. 

"Who,"  I  once  asked,  "are  the  three 
greatest  men  of  to-day  ?"  His  reply  was 
something  like  this:  "If  you  wish  me  to 
select  them  according  to  their  power  for 
good  for  the  next  generation,  I  should  say 
Rockefeller,  Edison,  and  Carnegie.  Their 
power  for  good  depends  upon  the  vast 
resources  which  these  men  control.  Rocke- 
feller and  Carnegie  are  able  to  initiate  vast 
institutions  which  by  a  slow  process  of  evo- 
lution would  require  centuries  to  develop. 
Edison  represents  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  human  brain  pitted  against  the 
secrets  of  the  universe.  He  has  produced, 
by  invention,  wealth  greater  than  we  can 
hope  to  measure. 

"  Next  to  him,  Rockefeller  has  produced, 
by  an  inventive  genius  directed  in  the 
human  field  rather  than  against  nature, 
incalculable  wealth  by  controlling  men, 
perfecting  organization,  and  eliminating 
waste,  which  is  the  sole  direction  of  progress. 
Carnegie  is  in  a  measure  the  accident  of  a 
combination  of  aggressive  acquisitiveness, 
tariff  privilege,  and  a  rich  environment. 
But  Edison  has  created  wealth  by  invention 
just  as  Rockefeller  has  created  wealth  by 
method.  Society  should  strive  to  make 
thousands  of  Edisons  possible.  Who  knows 
how  many  Edisons  have  not  developed 
because  the  opportunities  to  produce  have 
not  occurred?  Rockefeller  has  perfected 
the  method  of  fitting  together  little  Edisons 
with  some  of  the  qualifications  missing;  and 
by  supplementing  the  qualifications  needed 
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by  cooperation  with  others,  he  has  in  this 
way  hitched  up  corporations  which  should 
be  models  of  efficiency  for  our  own  govern- 
ment and  for  governments  of  the  world." 

Again  I  asked  him:  "What  is  the  future 
of  the  Republic?"  His  reply  was  to  this 
effect: 

"That  is  a  question  on  which  I  have 
speculated  many  hours.  As  a  nation  we 
are  now  entering  the  glory  period.  The 
swash-buckling  Roosevelt  appeals  to  the 
crowd.  He  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
chief because  he  will  make  the  people  like 
that  type,  and  those  who  imitate  him  will 
not  be  so  honest  in  their  intentions  as  he  is. 
I  don't  like  to  see  the  glory  period,  because 
it  brings  in  grave  dangers  of  corruption  and 
extravagance  which  ultimately  have  ruined 
all  the  republics  of  the  past  I  don't 
believe  the  Republic  will  last  longer  than 
1950.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  very 
great  wars,  and  the  possibilities  of  trouble 
in  the  East  are  tremendous." 

His  philosophy  of  political  events  was 
keen  and  illuminating.  It  was  something 
like  this:  "You  must  distinguish  sharply 
in  history  between  the  motives  and  the 
consequences.  The  motives  may  be  good 
and  the  consequences  may  be  bad.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consequences  may  be 
good  when  the  motives  are  bad.  Dis- 
tinguish clearly,  if  you  would  understand 
events,  the  real  purposes,  the  alleged  motives, 
and  the  slogan.  They  are  often  separate 
and  distinct.  Remember  that  these  have 
nothing  to  do,  necessarily,  with  the  conse- 
quences. The  consequences  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  immediate  conditions,  and  the 
power  suddenly  given  to  those  who  promote 
a  new  movement  successfully  and  go  into 
office  reacts  upon  their  characters  in  turn, 
so  that  everybody  is  often  disappointed 
in  the  result. 

"Take  Socialism.  It  commences  very 
radically.  As  it  becomes  popular,  the 
radicalism  is  modified  by  the  addition  of 
the  more  conservative  to  the  ranks.  Such 
a  movement  travels  under  a  slogan  — 
'Equality  and  fraternity/  'Life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  'Equal 
rights'  —  grand  maxims  which  orators  take 
down  from  the  shelves  and  dust  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  These  grand,  impossible 
slogans  offer  hope.    Thousands  repeat  the 


words.  Back  of  the  slogan  march  the  true 
reformers  and  the  politicians.  The  purpose 
of  the  politician  is  to  get  an  office.  The 
few  sincere  reformers  are  trying  to  do  good 
to  the  world.  The  politician  uses  the  re- 
formers to  get  his  popular  support.  As 
the  procession  marches  toward  success 
with  banners  flying,  the  reformers  rapidly 
become  the  small  minority,  and  the  camp 
followers  are  a  motley  crew. 

"So  it  goes,  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
end,  everybody  is  disappointed,  because 
society  goes  on  just  the  same  as  before. 
There  is  only  a  little  more  than  enough  to 
eat  for  most  of  us,  and  there  always  have 
been  some  people  left  out  in  the  cold  with- 
out shelter  in  winter.  Take  Roosevelt's 
doctrine  of  race  suicide.  If  we  were  to 
take  him  seriously,  where  would  we  be? 
Society  has  had  to  limit  offspring,  some- 
times very  ruthlessly  by  infanticide.  The 
effect  of  the  institution  of  monogamy  is 
in  this  direction.  When  the  pressure  of 
population  is  slight,  polygamy  flourishes. 
There,  Roosevelt's  doctrine  is  approved 
by  the  accepted  mares.  Norton,  we  have 
all  got  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  in 
doing  this,  see  to  it  that  the  other  fellow 
minds  his  and  that  the  Government  main- 
tains justice. 

"Roosevelt  has  the  right  idea  in  the 
'square  deal.'  I  never  believed  in  Social- 
ism or  paternalism.  The  only  comfortable 
place  in  a  socialistic  society  would  be  a 
place  on  the  national  committee.  Good 
men  who  try  sincerely  to  run  other  folk's 
business  do  a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 
Do  not  imagine  that  a  popular  doctrine  is 
necessarily  true.  In  the  end,  the  truth  is 
apt  to  prevail.  There  will  always  be  men 
who  will  defend  the  popular  doctrine. 

"I  have  seen  a  few  economists  defend 
'protectionism'  on  principle,  but  I  have 
never  found  that  anybody  took  them  very 
seriously,  and  I  know  that  I  never  thought 
much  of  their  principles.  The  effect  of 
high  duties  is  to  drive  the  people  from  their 
farms  into  the  cities.  This  raises  the  cost 
of  living,  and  finally  a  reaction  starts.  The 
cry  then  is,  as  in  England  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws:  ' Give  us  cheap  bread.'  In 
a  few  years,  you  will  live  to  see  the  break- 
down of  the  mischievous  protectionistic 
system." 
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In  his  philosophy  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  state,  he  distinguished  between  those 
who  produce  wealth  and  those  who  destroy 
it.  His  thought  was  that  the  genuine  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  by  invention,  method,  and 
labor  should  be  free  from  all  unnecessary 
interference,  because  such  production  is 
the  life-blood  of  social  prosperity. 

I  asked  him  once  what  he  considered  was 
most  worth  striving  for  in  this  world.  His 
answer  was  immediate:  "The  happiness  of 
little  children,  who  are  the  promise  of  great 
happiness  for  all.  The  child  cements  the 
marriage  and,  afterward,  the  interests  of 
husband  and  wife  run  parallel  in  the  career 
of  the  child.  The  feeling  against  divorce 
arises  from  the  injustice  done  to  the  child. 
Once  in  many,  many  thousands,  there 
occurs  in  real  life  a  case  of  the  ideal  marriage 
which  does  not  require  the  children  to  make 
it  lasting.  It  is  the  ideal;  in  it  we  see  the 
highest  transport  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion in  beauty  and  fidelity,  so  that  all  evils 


undergone  are  as  nothing,  and  life  and  death 
become  as  little  things. 

"The  great  romances  of  history  which 
cut  across  the  very  links  of  fate  belong  to 
the  above  ideal,  and  they  often  end  in 
pitiless,  although  beautiful,  tragedies.  For 
society  is  adjusted  not  to  the  ideal,  but  to 
average  conditions;  and  more  often  in 
real  life  than  in  novels  we  see  the  contra- 
diction to  the  ideal,  which  we  would  see 
in  the  current  literature  if  any  novelist 
dared  to  let  the  beautiful  bride  at  the  end 
of  one  marriage  become  the  horrid  mother- 
in-law  in  the  next." 

Had  political  conditions  been  different, 
Professor  Sumner  might  have  been  Minister 
to  England  or  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  either  place,  his  work  would  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  nation.  With 
his  death,  Yale  has  lost  her  most  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  and  America  a  very 
great,  if  not  her  greatest,  philosopher,  whose 
specialty  was  man. 


A  CITY  THAT  TAXES  THINGS  AS 

THEY  ARE 


EDMONTON,  CANADA,  PUTS  NO  TAX  ON  IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  ASSESSES  ITS  BUSINESS  TAX 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SQUARE  FEET  OF  FLOOR  SPACE  -  A  SYSTEM  THAT  WORKS 

BY 
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HERE  on  the  main  business  street 
lies  an  unimproved  lot  with  a 
fifty-foot  front;  its  value  at,  say, 
$1,000  a  front  foot,  is  $50,000.  Next 
to  it  lies  a  lot  of  the  same  sire,  with  the 
same  land-value,  but  improved  with  a 
$50,000  building.  Now  on  the  ordinary 
basis  for  valuation  for  taxes,  the  second 
lot,  with  the  $50,000  improvement,  would 
be  taxed  twice  as  much  as  the  first. 
But  ordinary  conditions  do  not  prevail 
in  this  city.  The  unimproved  lot  is  taxed 
exactly    the    same    as  the  improved  lot; 


each  is  taxed  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation 
of  the  land  itself. 

The  city  is  Edmonton,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Alberta,  Canada  —  located  one 
thousand  miles  west  and  north  of  Winnipeg. 

Edmonton  is  old  as  a  settlement,  but 
young  as  a  city.  Its  history  runs  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years  into  the  old 
Hudson  Bay  Company  times.  Its  develop- 
ment into  the  city  class  has  been  rather 
recent,  however,  and  only  during  the  last 
four  years  have  these  new  theories  been 
tried. 
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In  the  first  place  it  offers  a  novel  scheme 
of  taxation.  Taxes  are  levied  on  only  four 
forms  of  value  —  (1)  Land,  (2)  Business, 
(3)  Income,  and  (4)  Special  Franchises. 
Aside  from  the  poll-tax  and  the  taxes  against 
property-owners  for  improvements  local  to 
their  property,  the  four  schedules  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  city-assessment  roll. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  are  used, 
because  all  of  the  special  franchises  are 
owned  by  the  city,  and  hence  not  taxed. 

When  the  assessor  goes  around  in  the 
spring,  he  considers  three  factors  in  making 
up  his  assessment-roll  or  tax-duplicate  — 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  value  of  the 
businesses,  and  the  value  of  the  incomes. 
The  income-tax  is  simple.  The  first  $1,000 
of  the  income  is  exempt.  Each  additional 
thousand  dollars  of  income  is  taxed  at  the 
general  tax-rate  —  $1.45  on  the  $100  in 
1908,  above  the  exempted  thousand. 

The  actual  cash-value  of  the  land  is  taken, 
and  the  tax-rate  applied  to  it  by  the  assessing 
officer.  "In  estimating  the  land  value," 
says  the  city  charter,  "regard  shall  be  had 
to  its  situation  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used;  or,  if  sold  by  the  present  owner, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  could  and  probably 
would  be  used  in  the  next  succeeding  twelve 
months."  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  livery 
stable  next  door,  this  vacant  lot  will  be 
assessed  with  respect  to  its  value  as  a  site 
for  a  livery  stable;  if  the  building  happens 
to  be  a  residence  worth  $25,000,  the  assess- 
ment will  be  on  the  basis  of  its  value  for  a 
residence  worth  $25,000.  If  there  be  a  bank 
next  door,  this  lot  will  be  assessed  on  its 
value  as  a  possible  bank-site.  Not  that  these 
examples  state  exactly  the  real  situation. 
The  property  next  adjoining,  standing  by 
itself,  does  not  of  itself  determine  this  basis. 
All  the  property  near-by  —  the  immediate 
neighborhood  —  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  tax  on  business  is  perhaps  unique. 
The  assessor  fixes  a  rate  per  square-foot  of 
floor-space  (irrespective  of  partitions,  eleva- 
tors, stairways,  or  other  obstructions)  of 
each  building  or  part  of  building  used  for 
business  purposes.  Then  he  fixes  a  different 
value  per  square-foot  for  each  business, 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  a  square- 
foot  for  the  florist  to  $7.50  a  square-foot  for 
the  banker.  To  illustrate:  A  florist  occupies 
a  single-story  building  50  feet  wide  by  200 


feet  long,  a  floor-space  of  10,000  square-feet. 
The  valuation  of  his  business,  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  twenty-five  cents  a  square-foot, 
is  $2,500.  The  bank,  down  in  the  city, 
occupies  the  same  amount  of  floor-space 
as  the  florist,  but  its  business  is  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  $7.50  a  square-foot,  so  that  its 
valuation  is  placed  at  $75,000.  At  the 
1908  tax-rate  the  florist  pays  $36.25  and  the 
banker  pays  $1,087.50. 

Nor  does  the  character  of  the  building 
enter  into  this  business  tax.  The  florist, 
in  a  generous  mood,  may  have  made  his 
greenery  of  silver  and  plate-glass,  costing 
$100,000;  and  the  banker,  in  a  fit  of  acute 
penuriousness,  may  have  built  his  bank 
of  poplar  logs  or  peat,  at  a  total  cost  of  $200. 
The  assessments  will  stand,  anyhow,  as 
figured  out  on  the  basis  of  floor-space,  for 
they  are  not  assessments  on  the  shell  which 
holds  the  business.  They  are  occupation, 
not  improvement  taxes. 

The  basis  for  every  business  is  fixed  each  • 
tax-year.  About  fifty  definite  businesses 
are  enumerated  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
catch-all  for  the  unclassified  businesses. 
During  the  year  1909  each  square-foot  of  a 
millinery  store  was  assessed  for  $2.  The 
undertakers  were  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  a  square-foot;  the  ice-cream  parlor, 
$2;  piano  store,  $3;  boarding-house,  fifty 
cents;  hotel,  $1 ;  drug-store,  $4;  and  printing 
office,  $2.50. 

Then,  too,  distinctions  are  made  in  the 
same  line.  In  dry  goods,  for  example, 
each  square-foot  of  a  retail  store  is  assessed 
at  a  valuation  of  $3.50,  whereas  that  of  a 
wholesale  store  is  valued  at  $2.  The  first 
floor  of  a  furniture  store  is  assessed  $1.50  a 
square-foot,  the  second  floor  $1,  and  the  floor 
which  contains  the  carpets  and  linoleums 
$3.50.  The  wholesale  grocer  pays  $1.50 
and  the  retailer  $3. 

Now  take  the  provision  for  the  professional 
man.  His  profession  is  not  taxed  as  such. 
The  tax  is  placed  on  this  same  basis  of 
floor-space,  the  lawyer,  for  example,  being 
assessed  on  a  valuation  of  $4  a  square  foot. 
The  young  chap  just  starting  up  pays  a 
small  tax  on  a  small  space;  the  older  prac- 
titioner, with  his  library  rooms,  reception 
rooms,  consulting  rooms,  pays  a  large  tax. 
So,  too,  with  the  doctor  and  the  dentist 
It  is  interesting  as  a  living  system  anyhow* 
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Of  course,  these  valuations  also  differ 
from  year  to  year.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  large  discretionary  power  lodged  some- 
where. It  is  a  delicate  job  for  one  man. 
The  assessing  officer  and  his  assistants  are 
appointed  by  the  city  council,  to  serve  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  No  questions  of  local  or 
Dominion  politics  enter  into  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  salvation  of  the  scheme. 

In  cases  of  alleged  unfair  valuation,  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  council,  and  from  the 
council  to  the  local  judge.  But  during  the 
year  1908  there  were  less  than  half  a  dozen 
appeals  from  the  assessor  to  the  council, 
and  only  one  to  the  court.  Somehow  the 
plan  seems  to  satisfy  the  harshest  of  tests: 
it  works. 

"This  tax  on  land,"  said  Mr.  A.  G.  Harrison, 
secretary  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  "discour- 
ages the  buying  and  holding  of  unimproved  land 
for  speculative  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  inducement  to  improve,  and  to 
improve  well,  for  a  very  valuable  improvement 
pays  no  more  taxes  than  one  of  nominal  value  — 
neither  pays  any. 

"This  premium  on  improvement  and  penalty 
for  non-improvement  has  forced  our  city  into 
compactness,  so  far  as  buildings  are  concerned. 
The  city  is  built  out  evenly  and  regularly.  So, 
too,  the  form  of  tax  on  business  makes  for  com- 
pactness. Our  florist  is  not  going  to  use  more 
space  than  he  needs,  nor  is  our  lawyer.  Each 
pays  on  a  space  basis;  and,  in  renting  property, 
each  gets  just  what  he  wants  and  not  twice  as 
much." 

Other  features  of  this  city  government 
are  not  less  interesting.  Suffrage  is  based 
on  a  property  qualification.  All  men, 
unmarried  women,  and  widows  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty-one  years  who  are  assessed  on 
the  last  revised  assessment-roll  for  $200  or 
upward  make  up  the  voting-list.  But  if 
some  man  with  no  property  of  his  own  was 
forehanded  in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  and 
obtained  (or  was  obtained  by)  a  woman  who 
has  property  to  the  value  of  $200,  this 
shrinking  male  may  vote  —  provided  he 
gets,  in  writing,  the  consent  of  his  wife. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  matters  involving  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, there  is  another  list  of  votes  to  be 
considered  —  the  "  burgesses.' '  These  bur- 
gesses are  impersonal  voters  —  banks  or 
other  corporations  —  and  there  you  have  the 
property    qualification    again.    A    burgess 


consists  of  "  any  bank  or  other  corporation 
assessed  on  the  last  revised  assessment-roll 
as  a  freeholder  or  lessee  of  real  property, 
which,  if  held  or  leased  by  an  individual, 
would  entitle  him  to  vote";  "it  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  only,  which  may  be 
given  by  the  chief  resident  officer  of  such 
corporation."  In  certain  cases,  too,  all 
voters  may  cast  more  than  one  vote  —  they 
may  vote  in  all  the  wards  in  which  they 
hold  property,  and  in  each  ward  may  cast 
several  votes,  according  to  a  sliding  scale. 
A  voter  with  property  between  $200  and 
$2,000 .  in  value  has  one  vote;  between 
$2,000  and  $5,000,  two  votes;  $5,000  to 
$8,000,  three  votes;  $8,000  and  upward, 
four  votes.  This  cumulative  voting,  how- 
ever, applies  only  in  certain  money-raising 
matters  which,  originating  in  the  city  council, 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  voters  before 
being  finally  passed  —  a  sort  of  referendum. 

This  charter  —  this  coat  of  Joseph  and 
its  patches  of  Henry  George,  English  civic 
schemes,  Galveston  adaptions,  patches  of 
all  shades,  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  descriptions 
and  imaginations  —  whence  came  it?  In 
brief,  it  came  out  of  the  head  of  one  William 
Short,  King's  Councillor,  several  times 
mayor  and  now  the  leading  citizen  of 
Edmonton. 

44 1  got  my  ideas  from  the  peculiar  needs 
of  our  city,"  said  Mr.  Short  recently.  UI 
did  not  know  who  Henry  George  was  and  the 
term  'single- tax'  was  at  that  time  outside 
my  vocabulary.  Out  here  was  our  city, 
growing  up  by  itself,  a  thousand  miles  from 
Winnipeg,  isolated  in  our  far  western  posi- 
tion. We  seemed  to  belong  to  no  one  in 
particular,  and  no  one  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  us.  We  assumed  it  our- 
selves, and  worked  out  our  problems  the  best 
way  we  could.  We  were  off  from  the 
world,  in  a  way,  and  had  the  right  to  try 
our  experiments  in  our  own  city  if  we  wanted 
to.  We  did  want  to  —  and  are  trying.  So 
far  we  think  we  have  been  successful." 

"And  if  the  plan  doesn't  prove  itself  after 
some  years?"  he  was  asked. 

"In  that  case  we  shall  try  another," 
he  smiled  in  reply.  "And  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  again  and  again," 
he  might  have  added.  For  that  is  the  way 
this  type  works  —  the  pioneer  type  of  the 
city. 


SIX  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  A  HOUSEBOAT 

A  LEISURELY  CRUISE  ALONG  THE  COAST  OP  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  FIRST  MODERN  HOUSEBOAT  IN  PACIFIC  WATERS 

BY 

JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE  and  ANNIE  SANBORN  PYLE 


IF  THE  gasoline  engine  has  made 
aviation  practicable,  its  transforma- 
tion of  the  houseboat  is  scarcely 
less,  startling.  Until  recently  the  word 
"houseboat"  suggested  a  cottage  of  from 
two  to  four  tiny  rooms,  set  on  a  scow,  that 
might  be  anchored  by  a  river's  bank  or  in 
some  cove  of  the  seashore  protected  from 
winds  and  waves.  Its  highest  ambition 
was  to  float  down  or  be  towed  up  a  stream 
in  a  favorable  interval  of  the  seasons.  It 
was  not  much  of  a  house,  and  still  less  of 
a  boat 

The  houseboat  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
differs  from  this  as  the  motor-cycle  differs 
from  the  old  single- wheel  velocipede,  or  the 
automobile  from  the  ox-cart 

For  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  of  an  ocean-going  yacht,  a  man  may 
to-day  build  a  houseboat  giving  equal  com- 
fort, from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  speed, 
and  quarters  far  more  homelike  and  adapt- 
able to  living  purposes.  He  can  operate 
it  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  He  may 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  build  his  houseboat  so  that 
she  will  be  absolutely  seaworthy  for  any 
voyage  short  of  an  ocean  passage.  The 
new  houseboat  is  suited  to  all  our  domestic 
waters;  and  may  be  fitted,  if  one  so  desire, 
for  trips  as  venturesome  as  that  to  Honolulu 
from  our  Pacific,  or  that  to  the  Bahamas 
from  our  Atlantic  Coast 

In  round  figures,  the  Lotus  is  92  feet  long, 
18  feet  beam,  and  has  an  extreme  draft  of 
6  feet.  The  feature  of  her  construction  is 
the  union  of  the  yacht  oudine  below  the 
water  with  the  houseboat  line  above.  The 
former  gives  stability,  safety,  and  speed; 
the  latter,  roominess  and  opportunity  for 


collective  comforts  unknown  elsewhere  out- 
side the  home.  The  hull  is  so  strong,  so 
well  braced,  and  so  furnished  with  ample 
bulkheads,  as  to  be  secure  against  any 
catastrophe  short  of  complete  destruction. 

The  Lotus  unites  the  elegance  of  the 
private  yacht  with  the  roominess  of  the 
houseboat  Her  saloon  is  eighteen  feet 
square,  with  open  fireplace  and  beautifully 
paneled  finish.  Her  staterooms  are  in  white 
enamel,  large  enough  for  two  single  beds, 
a  good  closet,  and  a  dressing  table.  Hot 
and  cold  water  are  on  tap  in  each  room. 
Two  bathrooms  complete  an  equipment 
equal  to  that  of  a  commodious  house,  with 
kitchen  and  pantry  and  crew's  quarters  aft. 
The  hold  will  carry  provisions  for  as  many 
months  as  may  be  desired,  the  refrigerating 
room  accommodates  a  ton  of  ice,  and  the 
fresh-water  tank  holds  1,200  gallons. 

Forward  on  the  upper  deck  is  the  wheel- 
house  and  chart-room,  glass-walled,  a 
social  as  well  as  a  navigating  centre.  Aft 
are  carried  a  canoe,  a  yawl,  a  double-ender, 
and  a  motor  tender  of  20-horse  power 
for  excursions  through  rocky  passages  and 
into  shallow  waters.  The  remainder  of  the 
upper  deck,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  light  roof,  is  furnished  with  easy  chairs 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  boat 
is  simple  and  complete.  She  is  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine  of  80  horse-power, 
giving  a  speed  of  from  nine  to  ten  miles  per 
hour,  which  shows  little  variation  except 
against  strong  head-tides.  Separate  engines 
operate  the  dynamos  and  charge  the  stor- 
age batteries  by  which  the  boat  is  lighted 
throughout,   the   anchor   raised,  the  salt- 
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water  tanRS  Kept  filled  and  the  tender 
lifted  on  board.  The  gasoline  tanks  carry 
fuel  for  a  cruise  of  2,000  miles. 

The  crew  of  the  Lotus,  with  which  she 
covered  several  thousand  miles  during  the 
past  summer  without  a  mishap  or  a  serious 
inconvenience,  consists  of  four  persons. 
An  engineer  to  look  after  the  machinery; 
a  sailor  to  clean  up,  work  the  ship  when  the 
skipper  is  off  duty,  and  man  the  small 
boats;  and  a  Japanese  cook,  with  his  wife 
as  housemaid  and  steward,  constitute  the 
full  complement  of  help. 

The  Lotus  was  built  under  the  owner's 
eye,  largely  from  plans  evolved  by  his  own 
experience  and  original  ideas  suggested 
by  years  of  study  and  life  upon  the  water. 
Launched  in  the  spring  of  1909,  the  usual 
delays  in  finishing  prevented  a  trial  trip  for 
shaking  down  and  smoothing  out  her  mach- 
inery before  her  departure  on  the  christening 
trip.  So,  practically  still  an  experiment,  she 
left  Seattle  with  a  full  complement  of  ten 
passengers  on  her  maiden  voyage  on  July 
10,  1909,  to  brave  the  rough  waters  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  the  Gulf  ot  Georgia,  and  the 
British  Columbian  coast. 

The  length  of  this  first  cruise  is  eloquent 
of  houseboat  possibilities.  For  nearly  a 
month  the  party  enjoyed  an  ideal  summer 
life.  The  Lotus  dropped  anchor  every 
night  in  some  lovely  bay  —  although  she 
could  as  easily  have  gone  ahead  with  the 
aid  of  her  searchlight  —  because  this  was  a 
pleasure  trip  and  hurry  was  taboo.  So 
also  we  preferred  to  take  toll  of  the  country, 
in  fish  and  game,  although  the  cold-room 
and  the  ship's  stores  were  equal  to  an  ocean 
crossing.  The  only  need  of  interrupting  the 
voyage  by  a  landing  anywhere  came  when 
the  fresh-water  tanks  ran  low  after  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  of  constant  draft 
upon  them.  Of  course,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary, the  supply  could  have  been  husbanded 
without  discomfort  so  as  to  last  much 
longer. 

So  we  fared,  steering  confidently  by  chart 
and  compass  through  these  waters  whose 
minute  and  accurate  charting  and  careful 
buoying  shame  our  own,  taking  a  rough  sea 
or  a  head -wind  or  bucking  an  adverse  tide 
with  steady  ease;  lying  by  in  wild  weather, 
not  from  apprehension,  but  because  there 
was  no  need  to  invite  hardship  and  no  hurry 


to  get  anywhere.  Deer  fell  to  the  gun  and 
fish  to  the  rod.  We  hunted  on  uninhabited 
islands,  where  a  tramp  of  two  or  three  miles 
through  the  woods  was  an  exhausting 
morning's  work,  repaid  by  the  easily  found 
trophy  of  noble  game.  We  fished  in  land- 
locked bays  and  in  outer  waters  where 
whitecaps  were  rolling,  and  found  the  silver 
salmon  eager  for  the  spoon.  Trout  up  to 
the  seven-pound  limit,  including  the  rare 
Powell  River  variety,  with  heads  and 
backs  like  lampblack  from  the  shadow  of 
the  great  log  jam  under  which  they  have 
bred  for  years  and  the  color  glowing 
through  their  smoky  sides  like  the  light  of 
a  sullen  conflagration,  were  everywhere  ours 
for  the  taking. 

But  we  came  back,  wet  and  dirty,  and 
hungry  from  a  day's  exhausting  work  of 
stalking  deer  or  whipping  a  stream  through 
unbroken  wilds,  not  to  the  few  slack  com- 
forts of  the  campfire  and  the  tent,  but  to  a 
delicious  bath,  fresh  clothing,  and  a  dinner 
such  as  neither  the  home  nor  the  club  could 
surpass.  Then  followed  the  glorious  even- 
ing on  the  upper  deck,  with  pipe  and  cigar, 
with  song  and  story,  and  deep,  restful  sleep 
in  roomy  beds  to  the  soft  accompaniment 
of  waves  that,  in  our  cosy  anchorages, 
lapped  the  sides  of  the  Lotus  and  lifted  her 
just  enough  for  a  lullaby. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  part  of  this 
country  so  well  fitted  for  such  an  outing,  by 
its  combination  of  wildness  with  nearness 
to  men's  haunts  and  large  cities,  as  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  There  is  cruis- 
ing ground  enough  for  months  of  daily  sail- 
ing without  revisiting  a  spot  once  seen. 
The  Columbian  coast  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  that  of  Norway.  You  are  gliding  up  one 
of  the  silver  straits  that  open  to  the  north 
when,  on  the  right,  a  narrow  entrance  seems 
to  promise  adventure.  A  glance  at  the 
chart  shows  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  inlet 
that  runs  up  into  the  land  for  seventy- 
five  miles.  Ascending  it,  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  find  anchorage.  A  cove  or  two  may 
give  the  desired  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  but 
oftcner  even  the  rare  bays  show  from  forty 
to  one  hundred;  and  the  persistent  voy- 
ager will  throw  out  his  anchor  upon  a  few 
feet  of  shoal  and  sleep  lightly  enough  to 
start  the  engine  quickly  if  a  sudden  night 
wind  should  chance  to  blow  on-shore. 


SIX    HUNDRED    MILES    IN  A    HOUSEBOAT 
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Broken  only  by  an  occasional  logging 
camp  or  Indian  village,  or  the  cabin  of 
a  prospector,  the  wilderness  runs  on  and  on. 
The  scenery  up  these  fiords  is  magnificent. 
Mountain  after  mountain  shoulders  its  way 
into  view  as  the  channel  winds  among  them. 
There  is  infinite  variety.  Here  one  runs 
by  the  familiar  green  cone — pines  covering 
it  straight  to  the  summit;  then  comes  a 
rugged  giant,  lifting  a  scarred  head  to  the 
sky;  beyond  shows  the  sheer  white  of  the 
snow -covered  peak  against  a  cloudless  blue. 
Glaciers  peer  down  from  clefts  five  thou- 
sand feet  above.  Waterfalls  throw  them- 
selves headlong  everywhere.  Here  you  may 
tramp  up  a  narrow  valley  on  an  easy  trail, 
grouse  and  wood-pigeon  rising  startled 
at  every  few  steps  and  the  stream  calling 
to  you  incessantly,  lunch  in  a  sunny  glade,  and 
bask  in  the  intense  sunlight  of  the  north- 
ern summer.  Without  lifting  anchor  you 
ma)  turn  to  the  other  side,  row  over  to 
where  you  can  lay  your  hand  from  your 
place  in  the  boat  upon  the  side  of  a  cliff 
that  rises  as  straight  as  masonry  five  thou- 
sand feet  from  the  water,  and  feel  upon 
your  cheek  in  the  gloom  of  its  shadow 
the  cold  breath  of  valleys  of  eternal  snow. 

When  you  have  explored  one  inlet,  Jervis 
for  instance,  and  returned  to  the  point 
where  you  entered  it,  or  perhaps  chosen 
another  route  out  —  for  in  places  the  maze 
of  channels  is  as  intricate  as  among  the 
bayous  of  the  lower  Mississippi  —  you 
have  but  to  sail  northward  again  a  few 
miles  to  run  past  another  entrance.  Up 
there  lies  waiting  for  you  Bute  Inlet,  an- 
other seventy-five  miles  or  more  of  fiord, 
similar  but  so  different  in  contour  and  set- 
ting and  color  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
surfeit.  And  so  the  days  slip  into  weeks, 
and  you  feel  that  you  have  been  in  the 
wilderness  for  a  lifetime  and  explored  half 
a  continent. 

You  wonder  if  you  are  not  nearly  through 
this  vast  watery  labyrinth,  and  fancy  that 
you  must  see  the  smoke  of  Juneau  around 
the  next  turning.  You  glance  at  the 
chart  and  discover  that  you  have  progressed 
a  few  inches  across  its  surface;  the  whole 
of  which  would  scarcely  carry  you  as  high 
as  the  latitude  of  Vancouver  Island's 
northernmost  tip.  Then  you  begin  to 
realize    the   immensity   of   these   northern 


spaces  and  their  special  adaptation  to  this 
form  of  recreation.  For  a  fleet  of  all  the 
pleasure  craft  the  country  could  furnish 
would  scatter  into  lonely  and  isolated  units 
if  distributed  evenly  over  these  endless 
miles  of  water;  and  not  for  many  a  year  to 
come  can  the  steady  invasion  of  occupa- 
tion and  development  make  a  serious  im- 
pression upon  these  leagues  on  leagues 
of  mountain  and  forest,  these  unexhausted 
coverts  and  streams  unvisited. 

The  beginning  of  the  Lotus's  voyage  was 
almost  pastoral.  A  few  hours'  run  from 
Seattle  brought  us  to  Whidbey  Island  — 
long,  low,  fruitful,  idyllic  as  a  bit  of  land 
cut  out  from  surroundings  occupied  for 
centuries.  Next  morning  we  were  breast- 
ing the  tide  through  Deception  Pass,  three 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  where  a 
ten-minute  failure  to  make  the  schedule 
worked  out  from  the  tide  tables  would 
have  meant  a  wait  of  hours.  Deception 
Pass  is  crooked  and  narrow.  Dodd  Nar- 
rows, a  little  farther  on,  are  sixty-five  yards 
wide  at  the  narrowest  point,  and  the  spring 
tides  rise  fourteen  feet.  The  waters  of 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area  must  dis- 
charge, with  such  alternations  of  level, 
through  these  rocky  raceways  at  every  turn 
of  the  tide.  It  rushes  through  at  high  and 
low  water  with  a  speed  of  from  six  to  eight 
knots  per  hour,  swirling  and  dashing  about 
the  encompassing  rocks.  The  wise  navi- 
gator bides  his  time.  We  were  a  few  min- 
utes late,  and  the  vigorous  engines  of  the 
Lotus  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  even 
though  the  tide  had  only  just  turned.  At 
times  one  could  be  certain  in  which  direc- 
tion the  boat  was  moving  only  by  taking 
sight  through  the  window  at  some  object 
on  shore;  while  the  lift  of  the  current  and 
the  bite  of  the  screw  combined  to  bring  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  water  at  the  stern 
just  level  with  the  main  deck.  It  is  part 
of  the  delight  of  cruising  in  these  waters 
that  the  navigator  has  many  such  problems 
to  work  out  for  himself;  many  a  close  con- 
nection to  make;  many  a  channel  and  bay 
through  which  to  feel  his  way  cautiously; 
many  a  trick  of  tide  or  hint  of  wind  and 
wave  to  store  away  for  future  reference. 

Beyond  Deception  Pass  lie  the  San  Juan 
Islands,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
least-known  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
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Probably  a  hundred  people  know  about 
Porto  Rico  for  one  who  ever  heard  of  the 
San  Juan  group.  Yet  their  possession 
was  one  of  the  points  about  which  gravi- 
tated the  issue  of  peace  or  war  with  Great 
Britain  until  the  boundary  line  was  finally 
adjusted  less  than  forty  years  ago.  They 
are  among  the  most  fertile,  picturesque, 
and  wholly  delightful  spots  over  which  the 
flag  floats.  They  constitute  an  entire 
county  of  the  state  of  Washington.  They 
are  broken  by  hills  attaining  in  places  the 
real  mountain  dignity;  fissured  and  torn 


"We  fished  in  land-locked  bays  and  in  outer  waters  where 
whitecaps  were  rolling,  and  found  the  silver  salmon  eager  for 
the  spoon" 

into  long  peninsulas  by  arms  of  the  sea; 
only  scantily  populated  or  cultivated  as 
yet.  They  grow  delicious  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, have  a  heavenly  climate,  and  are 
within  a  few  hours'  run  of  three  large  cities 
and  important  markets  —  Seattle,  Victoria, 
and  Vancouver. 

On  one  of  these  islands  Mr.  Robert 
Moran,  who  built  the  battleship  Nebraska 
for  the  United  States  Government  in  his 
yards  at  Seattle,  has  retired  to  the  state  of 
a  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Moran's 
health  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  such 
achievement  as  only  our  country  and  our 


time  have  ever  attempted,  and  the  physi- 
cians passed  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
him.    Forthwith  he  sold  his  shipyard  for 
some    millions,    bought   several    thousand 
acres  on  Orcas  Island,  utilized  the  water 
power  from  two  lakes  lying  from  three  to 
twelve  hundred  feet  up  in  the  hills,  re-estab- 
lished his  beloved  shops  as  a  pastime  in- 
stead of  a  business,  and  built  himself  there 
in  the  solitudes  a  castle  that  is  a  marvel. 
With    vaults    and    foundations    excavated 
deep  into  the  solid  rock,  floors  of  inlaid  teak 
throughout,  doors  and  furnishings  of  Hon- 
duras   mahogany,   windows    of    half-inch 
plate  set  in  frames  of  solid  brass,  every 
ornament  and  luxury  that  desire  can  sug- 
gest, including  a   pipe-organ   larger  than 
most  cities  except  those  of  the  first  class 
can  show,  and  with  every  particle  of  the 
work  done  on  the  premises  —  this  extra- 
ordinary palace    in    the   wilderness  is  as 
unique  as  the  tireless  energy  and  creative 
stress  of  the  remarkable  man  who  built 
it  and  lives  in  it  the  year  round. 

There  are  good  cruising  and  good  sport  for 
a  summer  among  the  San  Juans  alone. 
But  the  North  is  a  magnet  for  sportsmen 
as  well  as  a  compass.  Up  there  lies  Nanaimo, 
the  last  outpost  of  cities;  and  beyond  are 
the  tumultuous  Straits  of  Georgia  and  the 
Island  of  Texada,  picturesque  as  its  name, 
crammed  with  mineral  wealth  as  yet  little 
exploited,  and  so  prolific  of  game  that  it 
would  be  as  good  as  a  private  preserve 
were  not  the  game  laws  of  the  province 
severe  in  terms  and  rigorously  enforced. 
Here  the  scenery  begins  to  doll  its  garb  of 
quiet  loveliness  and  to  assume  a  certain 
severity  of  grandeur.  Up  Agamemnon 
Channel  and  through  Jcrvis  Inlet  one 
approaches  Vancouver  Bay  by  a  water 
court  worthy  of  the  great  explorer  whose 
name  it  bears.  On  either  side,  by  some 
trick  of  perspective,  the  rock  walls  arc  as 
straight  and  true  as  if  laid  by  the  plumb 
line.  Between  them  is  a  runway  of  dark 
water  that  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer  until 
it  fades  into  total  blackness.  Sheer  cliff 
bars  the  exit,  too  distant  and  too  dark  to 
distinguish  from  night  itself.  And  as  the 
venturesome  craft  enters  this  morose  and 
gigantic  waterway,  it  is  as  if  the  voyage  could 
end  nowhere  short  of  some  infernal  region 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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of  waterfalls  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier 

thai  i  birth. 

Through  such  waters  and  such  worn 

the  Lotus  sailed  in  leisurely  fashion  on  her 

chris.  rip  of  more  than  six  hundred 

miles.     We  declined   to  hasten  or  to  fix  a 

Each   night   plan-  were  broached 

and  somebody  said:  "Where  shall  we  go 

►w?"    It  made  no  difference,  be- 

nobody  wanted   to  get  anywhere  in 

particular,    So  chance  and  curiosity  and  the 

I  autv  were  our  guides. 

the  mist  i  wild  shores,  and 

sailed  through  schools  of  S]  ttttive  whales,  and 


ing  and  sport  and  all  those  impulses 
help  to  keep  alive  and  sustain   in 
wholesome  instinct  of  h;i  ry. 

I  an  be  made  as  comfortabl 
home.     It  can  be  made  Indifferent  to  am 

or  weather  likely  to  be   encounti 
alongshore  journeys.     It    can  jxnv< 

enough  to  be  independent  of  ol> 
Stopping-places.     It    can    1><  \     infi- 

nitely, in  plan,  in  fitting  and  furnishii 
operation,  to  suit  any  taste  and 
purse.     It  is  the  ideal  craft  for  all  who  i 
the  ripple  of  the  river  or  the  briny  imdi 
ocean,  together  with  that  to 
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IHE  Wright  brothers  have  so  clearly 
taken  a  permanent  place  —  an  im- 
mortal place  — in  the  history  of 
inventions  and  of  ci\  ilization  that  everything 
about  these  men  already  has  an  historic 
importance.  Especially  interesting  are  facts 
about  their  early  experiirn 

Vet  few  such  L,  known;  for  they 

are  surely  among  the  most  reticent  of  famous 

men.     Their  faces  arc  familiar  to  all  the 

I  that  sees  illustrated  journals,  and  their 

known  to  all   who  read.     Many 

thousands  of  persons  have  seen  them   fly. 

Vet  if  you  were  asked  about  their  lives,  and 

tally  about  the  way  in  which  they  came 

>rk  out  one  of  the  St  of  all  u. 


tfofkSj  you  would  have  to  reply  that  there 
are  few  definite  facta  of  common  know  ; 
The  public  knows  as  much  about  VI 
perfection  of  the  steam-engine  as  about  the 
Wrights'  invention  of  the  aeroplane,  and 
more  about  Morse's  early  work  with  the 
rapfa  or  about  ith  the  telephone, 

ton,    <  >..    the    city    that    held    their 
momentous  secret  for  five  years  t 
did  not  think  it  worth  telling  was,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  \\  (covered93 

at  Kitty  Hawk  in  North  Carolina,  known 
to  the  big  world  chiefly  as  the  home  of  a 
cash  register  company.  But  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  solid  industrial  town 
of  i  ^o.ooo  people,  in  thi  of  a  rich 
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agricultural   district.     It  has  broad   sn 
and   well-built   residences.     The   1 
trade  boasts  a  thousand  factories   for  the 
i  itv.     Intcrurban    trolley  lines   go  in  e 
direction,     Everything  wears  an  ait 
pcrity.    The  only  entirely  inexplicable  thing 
that  I  discovered  in   Dayton  —  aside  from 
its   singular   apathy    in    regard  to    flying 
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machines  —  was  that  a  large  proportion  of 
its  Negro  citizens  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket  at  the  last  election. 

When    Dayton   got    the   news   last  year 
through    the  led    Press    dispatches 

that  two  of  its  citi/ens  were  great  men  and 
had  been  greatly  honored  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  it  prepared  to  give  them  an 
elaborate  reception,  but  there  were  promi- 
nent Daytonianson  the  reception  comn« 
who  had  then  never  seen  the  Wrights.  Vet 
the  brothers  had  lived  there  practically  all 
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their  lives,  they  had  skated,  fi 
and  gone  to  school  with  other 
enlly  they  had  lived  as  their  neighbors  had. 
their   white   frame  house   at    7    I  Li- 
st reel    looks    much    like    the    neighboring 
houses;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  to 
;h  they  grew  up  or  in  the  habits  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  ;  their  interes!  in  ui 
rei  rcatio] 

Hut  inside  the  house  tbei  h  to 

lain  their  interest  in 
father  is  an  cheated  man,  a  teacher,  an 
editor,  and  a  bishop  of  the  United  Iirelhr 
Church,  who  had  traveled  at  one  time  or 
another  over  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  mother  had  attended  college  in  the 
days   when    higher  en 

rare.     The    family  was  an    educat 
family,  both  by  years  at  school  and  colle 
and  by  home  influences.     The    two    <»l 
brothers  —  one    of     whom     now     lives     in 
Kansas,  and  the  other  (Lorin)  IS  cd 

with  Wilbur  and  <  Jrville  —  went 
at  Hartsville,  Ind.     Miss  Katharine  Wright, 
their  sister,  d  gradual 

lin  College     In  the  natural  1 
they,  too,  would   probably    have   tfon<: 
college,  but  in  their  boyhood  their   mothc 
died  and  Bishop  Wright 
from  home,  and  th<-  boys  remained  to 
the  home    for    him.     Their    home    tu 
mentally     stimulating    atmosphere.      The 
family  library  contained  nearly   two  thou- 
sand   volumes,  and  inclu 
masterpiece-  of  literature  but  also  num< 
works  on  sci<  art. 

In  the  sinj  le,  bri<  nt  oi  their  in 

tion  which  thcbrol  vu  published, 

in  I  It*  Century  of  Sq>tcmber, 

"Latt   in   ti  udl.ur 

:nr   four 
younger)  "our  father  came  into  (he 
evening   vsith 

d  see  \\  hat  il 

[  falling  to  1  ta- 
il fluttered  a  white, 
1   iloor.    It  was  n  little 

Mmu-  disregard  foi 

1  short 

TV  OUW  hardls 

been  so  fruitful  had  it  been  in  less  scien- 
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liiically  disposed  minds.  The  Wright 
brothers'  education  did  not  end  with  school, 

were  greedy  readers  of  scientific  and 
useful  books,  and  they  remembered  and 
thought  over  what  they  read.  It  was  this 
turn  of  mind  and  not  the  bicycle  shop  that 
led  to  the  perfection  of  their  flying  machines. 
Among  other  things  which  they  read  were 

accounts  of  <>uo  LflienthaTs  gliding 
experiments.  In  180O  the\  Ban  a  short 
notice  in  the  papers  that  Lilienthal  had  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  one  of  his  gliders.  This 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  again. 


BISHOP   MILTON   WRIGHT 

■ 

11  It  made  us  wander,"  -aid  Wilbur  Wright 
to  me,  u  what  the  difficulties  were  that  could 
not  reome."      Thereafter   they    read 

more  and  more  about   man's  attempts  to 
This  was  recreation  for  them,  for  they 
enjoyed  all  kinds  of  scientific  inquiry,    As 

their  hohbj  llj  in  the 

>f  kjoo  i!  ded  to  t 

hrmselve^        Bishop    \\ 


MOSS    KATHARINE    WRIGHT,    THE    KING    OF    SPAIN, 

Wl>    MR     ORVTIIJ-    \YRI< 

than  by  any  other  use  of  the  same  time  and 
money.  It  was  the  first  vacation  of  any 
length  that  he  had  taken.  Some  people 
would  have  gone  hunting;  others  would 
have  played  golf;  he  preferred  to  experi- 
ment with  his  gliding  machine. 

From  thistime  dates  the  actual  constructive 


IT,  MR   orvtllb 

WRIGHT 


THJ  I  M  .1  IH<\[  ;   mo 

Par  be  senaatioa  of 

]    .     .         i  i  MX  them  fly 
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efforts  of  the  Wrights  to  learn  to  fly.  Si 
first  their  experiments  interfered  but  little 
if  at  all  with  their  other  business,  and 
they  spent  on  them  only  what  they  could 
afford  for  recreation.  They  bad  no  expec- 
tation of  making  money,  But  in  three 
years,  with  this  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  they  had  solved  the 
problem  that  many  men  had  given  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  for  hundreds  of  years. 
By  luck  and  a  mechanical  aptness  gained  in 
building  bicycles?  I  >n  the  contrary, 
by  scientific  inquiry.  When  their  aeroplane 
was  on  the  sands  at  Kitty  Hawk  on 
December  i;t  1903,  no  man  had  c\xt  suc- 
cessfully maintained  his  equilibrium  in  a 
power-driven,  heavicr-than-air  machine,  \  el 
the  Wrights  invited  the  life  -aw  !f?  and  some 
other  people  to  come  and  see  them  fly.  They 
knew  that  the  machine  would  fly  as  well  as 
men  can  know  anything  in  the  future 
they  had  worked  out  their  formula  for  the 
actions  of  the  air.  verified  them,  and  built 
the  machine  accordingly.  Therefore  it  had 
to  fly. 

But  they  did  not  talk  much  about  these 
things  because  the  other  folks  in  Miami  City 
were  not  interested  in  flying-machines.  For 
example,   for  a  long  time  Wilbur  Wright 


1 

THE  WRIGHTS'  BICYCLE  SHOP  IN  DAYT< 
Where  their  first  flying-machine  *a&  nude. 


had  belonged  to  a  little  social  club  of  nine 
members.  They  knew  him  as  a  good  busi- 
ness man  who  made  pood  bio 
pretty  good  first-bass,"  and  talked  well  and 
generally  humorously  when  he  had  some- 
thing worth  saying.  He  wa>  once  secretary 
of  the  club   for  a  vear,  and  his  SUCC 
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says  thai  his  minutes  were  as  funny  as  Bill 
But  it  was  this  same  man  who  warned 
Wright    in    1904    against    "going    crazy" 
about  flying. 

Their  theory  of  lateral  balance  for  an 
IS  i  wonderful  thing,  but  it  is  no 
whit  more  extraordinary  than  their  1 
mental  balance.  Where  before  in  the  world 
did  men  make  a  revolutionary  discovery 
and  neither  hide  it  nor  proclaim  it  abroad, 

I    nor  let  the  gusts  of  public  opinion  upset 
them  in  any  direction  i     People  were  looking 
means  to  fly  before  they  knew  that  the 
work]  was  round,  or  anyone  knew  that  there 


was  a  Pole.  Yet  when  the  world  in  general 
would  have  made  them  strut  their  hour  as 
popular  heroes,  the  Wrights  refused  and 
maintained  a  serene  and  even  course,  For 
instance,  all  official  Washington  used  to  go 
out  to  watch  ( )rville  Wright's  flights  at  Fort 
Mver,  and  the  newspaper  men  became 
much  exasperated  because  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  dramatic. 

When  the  Wrights  went  abroad  they 
met  by  much  greater  demonstrations.     In 
France  the  people  wished  to  do  everything 
for  them.     In  one  place  the  hotel-Ice 


THE  HUDSON   \<\" 

pbed 
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<\    o*   thk  \vrk;mt   \kroi»i  w  \l    I  i  w  ton 


even  wished  bO  board  them  free.  When  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  they  lived  and  cooked  their 
meals    in    a    litth  tor    convenience 

Wilbur  Wright  had  a  similar  hut  built  on  the 
living-field  in  France,  and  he  intend 
cook  for  himself  there,  too.     But  the  French 
felt  that  they  could  not  allow  this;  and  one 
morning  when  he  went  t<<  prepare  breakfast 


he  found  a  French  cook  busily  I 
getting  it  ready*     He  did  not  know  cnou^ 
French  to  dismi>s  him  or  to  find  out 
sent  him. 

After  France   had  i^one  wild  over  one 

them  and  Germany  had  turned  its  intere 

from  Zeppelin  in  favor  of  the  other,  they  came 

and  Dayton  had  a  demonstration  in 


III'  >RY   AT    I 


tRST  uiui.nr   MACS] 

At  K 1 1 1 >  Hank,  i  foer,  k^co.    li  mi  dr*igned  to 

fly  as  a  kite  «i'  nahlr  winds  it 

tu  flown  umrunm  !  udBJ   machine?)   P 

from  the  ground  l>y  cnrtls. 

their   honor.      A    committee  met  them  at 

Xenia.  a  few  miles  away.  The  Wrights  began 

immediately  to  ask  about  people  at  home. 

"Look  here,  Wilbur,"  said  one  of  the 

committee.  ,l you'll  see  all  tho-  it  the 

in  in  a  few  minur 


Photograph  by  Wright  ltr>*  ■  I -to*. 

thy  SEG  nine 

\i  K.iiiy  Hawk,  N  1901,   almost  twice  U  targe 

;i*  the  previous  one.    It  ww  umueces^ 

when  u -  r  went  more  than  300  fort,  and  m  irni.uned  itt 

breefc 

"Why,   who  is  at   the  asked 

Wright 

I  >h,  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  boys,' 
was  the  reply. 

When  the  train  rolled   in  they  saw   the 
stavt>  black  with  people. 


ki 
TH'  R  OF  UMH>   1  |(mk»   FLIGHTS  WEJU 

i  *  series  of  experiments  >  !rc  gained 


U'ri^hl  Ore*. 

LYING   Tin    STARTING    RAIL  ON    THE    FIRST   FLIGHT  <>l     mi     POWERS 
Ai   Kitty   llavk,  December 

and  two  gentlemen 

"I  see  the  twenty-five  or  thirty/*  re- 
marked Wright  with  a  smile,  "but  I  thought 
you  folks  had  better  sense." 

True  to  their  scientific  type  of  mind, 
they  will  not  prophesy.  There  is  extant  a 
newspaper  interview  with  Orville  in  which 
the  interviewer  tried  five  times  by  different 
questions  to  induce  him  to  say  something 


i 

■ 

IN    t«M 

In   An   oprn   field,    in   lull  ibttl  road  tuvl  a  h 

Hoe 


TWIN  "** 


fWorr  ihr  '  WrifM* 


£    IV   IWft 


about  the  future  development  of  aeronautics; 
but,  while  questions  <>n  all  other  subjects 
were  a&SWered  fully,  these  were  all  turned 
aside  with  iJ  1  don' I  think  that  I  am  much  of 
a  prophet,11  or  some  similar  remark.  Hashi 
mura  Togo  remarked:  "You  have  never 
heard  true  silence  until  you  have  talked 
with  Wilbur  Wright/'  This  is  wittier 
than  true.  Hut  the  Wrights  surely  are 
not    Loquacious, 

I  was  asking  I  )rville  questions,  when  his 
brother  came  up,  saying: 

"Well,  how  is  he  standing  the  examin- 
ation?" 

I  had  just  asked  about  the  achievements 
of  their  machines  in  comparison  with  others. 
He  smiled  and  said  that  although  they  were 
not  racers  they  had  never  been  beaten  in 
any  contest  which  they  had  entered.  They 
do  not  think  that  speed  is  a  great  problem. 
"  I  hardly  know/*  the  younger  brother  once 
said,  'what  limit  one  could  set  to  the  speed 
to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  build/' 


11  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  By  than  it  is 

walk."  Wilbur  Wright  eontine 

"Hut,"  I  objected,  "you   learn  to 
at  a  time  when  you  are  under  sonu 
vantages/* 

"There    are    some    disadvantage 
learning  to  fly,"   he  remarked    half  hum 
ously.     Orville    Wright     went     on 
that  it  was  not  very  hard   if  one  tried 
little  at  a  time  and  did  not  try  I* 
turn    curves   before   getting 
the  mechanism.     Four  men  in   I 
bought  machines  and  learned  by 
Two  hours  in  the  air,   taken   a 
time,    he  thinks  is  sufficient      \\h 
wished  to  do,  Wilbur  explained 
time   from   business  arrangements   and 
junction    suits    to   prepare    thee 
data     for    publication,     com  pie? 
eradicate  all  small  errors.     u  F«> 
"if  there  is  a  two  per  cent,  error  that 
found,    we    want    that    two    per    cent   c 
rected  before  publication*" 
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A  few  days  after  this,  Paulhan  was  asked  at 
Los  Angeles  (after  his  flight  of  4,165  feet 
up  in  the  air)  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with 
having  flown  higher  than  any  man  ever  flew 
before.  Hitching  up  his  shoulders  and 
throwing  up  his  hands,  he  said: 

"Records,  more  records,  better  records 
until,  pouf!  breath  goes  out  and  I  really  find 
that  path  to  heaven  or  to  hell." 

The  remarks  are  typical,  the  one  of  a 
daring  and  dramatic  French  racer  who  will 
live  in  sporting  annals  for  a  decade,  the 
other  of  a  quiet,  efficient,  American  scientist 
who  with  his  brother  will  live  in  history 
until  it  ends. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  inventors,  the 
Wrights  seem  destined  to  shaiv  well  in 
the  profits  of  their  discovery,  though  early 
in  the  history  of  this  invention  they  offered 
to  sell  it  for  $100,000.  Their  pa  teals  have 
been  upheld  in  the  courts;  and  as  these 
patents  cover  most  of  what  is  known  about 
flying,  no  aviation  meet  can  proceed  with- 
out their  consent.  Other  people  interested 
in  flying  called  them  an  "air  trust,"  and 
the  public  in  some  measure  misunderstood 
their  attitude.  But  their  recent  agreement 
with  the  Aero  Club  of  America  dissipated 
that.  The  Aero  Club  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  owners  of  the  Wright  patents  and 
refuses  to  countenance  the  infringement  of 
those  patents  while  the  courts  uphold  them. 
It  agrees  to  approve  only  such  public  con- 
tests as  may  be  licensed  by  the  Wright 
Company.  The  Wright  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  agrees  to  sell  licenses  to  pro- 
moters for  open  meets  whenever  approved 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  This  agree- 
ment removes  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  to  holding  the  international 
contest  in  the  United  States.    • 

Up  to  the  present  there  is  no  important 
piece  of  knowledge  about  flying  which  has- 
not  come  from  the  Wrights.  The  Wrights 
flew  in  1903,  in  1904,  and  again  in  1905 
and  1906.  But  it  was  not  until  1908  that 
their  machine  became  known  to  the  public; 
then,  suddenly,  many  other  people  learned 
to  fly.  Other  men  have  speed  records  and 
height  records  because  that  is  their  business. 

If  Professor  Langley  or  Dr.  Bell  had 

*de  *»  machine,   the  public 

■  *i  them  to  fly  for 

were  scientific 


men.  So,  too,  are  the  Wright  brothers. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  purely  scientific  of 
all  the  world's  great  discoveries. 

Yet  how  they  made  it,  with  little  capital, 
at  a  distance  from  any  scientific  centre,  is 
one  of  the  stories  that  will  last  for  all  time; 
but  it  is  a  story  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
told.  Not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  it  is 
that  neither  the  people  about  them  nor  the 
larger  public  realized  what  was  going  on, 
and  do  not  now  realize  the  full  measure  of 
the  achievement  and  the  true  position  of  the 
Wrights.  For  this  public  misunderstanding 
perhaps  a  bicycle-shop  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  anything  else. 

Instead  of  being  "professors,"  or  having 
"laboratories,"  the  Wrights  had  made 
bicycles;  and  the  public  has  seemed  to 
infer  that  any  skilled  mechanic  who  had 
made  bicycles  could  have  made  a  flying- 
machine  had  he  happened  to  turn  his  mind 
to  it.  They  made  good  bicycles  —  one  of 
them  was  ridden  continuously  for  thirteen 
years  —  for  they  are  good  mechanics.  But 
if  they  had  continued  the  printing  shop 
that  they  once  had  or  had  followed  their 
father  into  the  ministry,  they  would  still  in 
all  probability  have  made  their  aeroplane. 
The  bicycle  business  did  not  have  much  to 
do  with  their  great  invention.  Perhaps 
heredity  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
many  years  ago  Bishop  Wright,  their  father, 
who  is  still  hale  and  hearty  at  eighty-six, 
invented  a  typewriter,  though  he  did  not 
perfect  it,  and  he  worked  over  other  inven- 
tions. An  older  brother  (Lorin)  also  made, 
patented,  and  sold  an  improved  hay-press. 

In  October,  1900,  the  brothers  had  made 
their  first  gliding  experiment  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  The  next  summer  found  them 
there  again,  with  Mr.  Octave  Chanute,  of 
Chicago,  an  eminent  engineer  who  had 
published  his  "  Progress  in  Flying  Machines" 
as  far  back  as  1894.  They  had  read  in  one 
of  his  later  papers  that  he  had  verified  some 
of  Lilenthars  calculations  and  they  wrote 
to  him.  Out  of  the  correspondence  came 
his  visit  to  Kitty  Hawk.  He  was  as  much 
astonished  as  he  was  pleased  at  the  scien- 
tific character  of  their  work.  In  1902  the 
brothers  made  about  a  thousand  gliding 
flights  and  both  Mr.  Chanute  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
Herring  (who  had  also  been  interested  in 
aeronautics)    were    there.    In    1903    they 
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succeeded  in  staying  up  ntore  than  a  minute 
in  a  glider  —  and  then,  in  December  of 
that  year,  they  really  flew. 

Before  beginning  experiments  they  had 
read  most  of  the  books  that  were  con- 
sidered authoritative,  but  they  did  not 
receive  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  all  that  reading  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  which  would  have 
helped  tremendously  had  it  been  recog- 
nizable. But  what  looked  most  plausible 
in  print  was  often  untrue,  and  what  was 
true  was  so  mixed  with  error  that  it  could 
not  be  disentangled. 

In  their  early  experiments  they  used  the 
calculations  of  Langley,  Lilienthal,  and 
others,  and  built  their  gliders  accordingly. 
But  the  gliders  did  not  always  glide.  The 
Wrights  would  then  change  the  apparatus 
in  one  way  and  another  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving it.  As  often  as  not  they  made  it 
worse.  Under  this  system  they  might  have 
kept  on  trying  all  their  lives  without  success. 
Others  had  done  so  before  them. 

But  when  they  became  convinced  that 
the  data  upon  which  they  had  been  basing 
their  experiments  was  not  accurate,  they  put 
it  all  aside  and  made  their  own  data.  They 
then  found  the  reason  for  many  previous 
mistakes,  for  the  calculations  which  they 
had  been  using  were  sometimes  as  far  as 
200  or  300  per  cent.  out.  Later,  when 
people  visited  their  shop,  they  saw  little 
curved  sheets  of  steel  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes.  These  the  Wrights  put  into 
a  delicate  balance  in  a  long  tube  through 
which  steady  currents  of  air  were  blown, 
changing  angles  and  speeds  of  air,  noting 
everything  down,  and  then  studying  the 
mass  of  figures.  They  perfected  their 
apparatus  until  it  gave  them  identical 
results  as  often  as  they  repeated  an  experi- 
ment (a  thing  that  other  experimenters  had 
not  succeeded  in  doing),  and  learned  from 
comparing  figures  how  to  plot  the  shape  of 
a  surface  so  that  it  did  what  they  wished 
it  to  do. 

This  is  why  they  knew,  before  they  had 
tried  it,  that  their  first  machine  would 
fly.  They  achieved  their  results  neither  by 
luck  nor  the  process  of  elimination,  but  by 
scientific  inquiry.  Their  first  machine  was 
built  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
aerodynamics  which  they  had  discovered. 


The  propeller  was  the  only  thing  that 
they  had  not  carefully  worked  out  before 
beginning  the  construction  of  the  motor 
flyer.  For  this  they  expected  to  get  assist- 
ance from  the  data  on  marine  propellers. 
But  they  found  that  although  marine  pro- 
pellers had  been  in  use  for  seventy-five 
years  or  more  there  was  only  empirical 
data  concerning  them.  When  the  first 
turbine  Cunarder,  for  example,  took  its 
maiden  trip,  it  used  nearly  twice  as  much 
coal  as  would  have  been  necessary  if  the 
propeller  had  been  properly  designed.  In 
desperation  they  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  screw-propellers  from  a  theoreti- 
cal standpoint,  a  thing  which  had  always 
baffled  both  marine  and  aeronautical  en- 
gineers. Their  final  success  in  mastering 
this  problem  is  the  one  feature  of  their 
work  i%  which  they  themselves  take  special 
pride. 

Henri  Farman,  who  had  raced  automo- 
biles before  he  took  up  aviation  and  had 
created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Europe  by 
flying  a  kilometer  (five-eighths  of  a  mile)  over 
a  circular  course  on  January  13,  1908,  came 
to  this  country  later  in  that  year.  Speak- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  the  Wrights  promised 
to  fulfill,  Farman  said: 

"I  have  done  some  flying,  but  I  do  not  try 
to  do  what  your  inventors  must  do  at  Fort 
Myer.  I  never  fly  in  winds.  Once  I  had  a 
spill  in  France  when  I  attempted  it." 

He  also  announced  his  intention  to  experi- 
ment with  the  controllable  wing-tips,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Wrights,  and  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  the  box-tail  of  his 
machine. 

Not  only  he  but  every  other  successful 
flyer  has  done  just  this  thing.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  men  as  the  Voisin 
brothers  and  others  have  not  done  scientific 
work  for  which  they  deserve  great  credit; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  flight  in  Europe 
in  anything  more  than  parade-ground  ex- 
perimental ways  began  when  the  Wrights 
reached  France  in  1908.  The  French 
machines  added  nothing  essential  to  the 
principles  that  the  Wrights  were  practising. 

The  only  American  machines  other  than 
the  Wrights'  which  have  caught  the  attention 
of  the  public  are  the  Curtiss  biplanes,  the 
first  of  which  was  built  at  the  aerial  experi- 
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ment  station  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  But 
though  Mr.  Curtiss  has  flown  the  machine 
with  the  same  daring  with  which  he  had 
formerly  captured  motor-cycle  records,  he 
also,  was  a  follower  of  the  Wright  brothers. 

Mr.  Curtiss's  Hudson  River  flight  was 
made  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Wrights  by  which  he  could  fly  under  bond 
protecting  the  Wrights  in  any  possible  loss 
for  patent  infringement,  because  Judge 
Hazel  had  granted  a  temporary  injunction 
against  the  Curtiss  machine.  A  few  days 
after  the  Hudson  River  flight  the  Court  of 
Appeals  dismissed  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. The  validity  of  the  patents  has  still 
to  be  decided  in  court.  Of  the  priority  of 
their  discovery  there  is  no  doubt. 

To  the  wonder  that  two  men  working  at 
odd  times  during  a  three-year  period  should 
make  one  of  the  great  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  world  is  added  another  —  that  the 
discovery  should  have  remained  unknown 
to  the  American  people  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inventors 
had  invited  people  to  see  them  fly  and  had 
reported  their  progress  to  scientific  societies. 

To  see  the  first  performance  in  1903,  for 
which  there  w£s  no  rehearsal,  the  people 
from  Nag's  Head  and  the  Kitty  Hawk 
Life-Saving  station  in  North  Carolina  were 
invited.  It  was  a  rather  cold  December 
day  and  not  many  came.  The  six  who  did 
come  saw  a  sight  which  will  be  a  proud 
memory  in  their  families  for  generations 
— the  first  successful  flight  of  a  man  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine. 

When  the  flight  was  over  the  Wrights 
telegraphed  home  about  their  success,  and 
one  of  the  telegraph  operators  along  the 
line  gave  a  hint  to  a  reporter.  His  paper 
appeared  the  next  morning  with  a  report 
of  what  his  ingenious  imagination  con- 
ceived had  happened.  A  few  days  later 
the  Wrights  gave  out  a  correct  statement  in 
which  they  said  that  they  had  flown  "852 
feet  over  the  ground."  The  paper  changed 
it  to  "852  feet  up  in  the  air,"  and  so  it 
appeared.  No  one  paid  any  particular  at- 
tention to  the  announcement,  or  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  nineteenth  they  had  flown  half  a 
mile.  Even  in  Dayton  no  one  seemed  at 
all  excited,  and  the  Wrights  did  not  talk 
much  about  it  because  the  Dayton  people 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  the  flying  idea. 


In  the  spring  of  1904  the  brothers  built 
a  shed  and  put  up  a  machine  in  a  field  about 
eight  miles  out  of  Dayton.  A  few  days 
later  they  invited  reporters  from  all  the 
newspapers  in  Dayton,  and  many  other 
people,  to  come  and  see  a  flight.  A  crowd 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  — 
but  were  disappointed.  There  was  not 
wind  enough  to  start  with  the  short  starting- 
rail  which  they  then  had.  A  few  came  the 
next  day  and  again  were  disappointed. 
The  engines  missed  explosions.  The  re- 
porters wrote  a  kindly  column  about  the 
failures.  Afterward,  when  some  farmer 
driving  into  town  would  report  that  he  had 
seen  the  machine  in  the  air,  the  papers 
mentioned  the  fact,  but  with  no  enthusiasm. 
The  town,  which  in  1909  voted  $20,000 
to  celebrate  the  Wrights'  return  to  Dayton 
as  the  world-proclaimed  inventors  of  the 
flying-machine,  had  in  profound  apathy  re- 
fused to  go  eight  miles  to  see  the  machine  fly 
in  1904.  The  general  attitude  is  expressed 
by  the  remark  of  a  friend  to  Wilbur  Wright: 

"Look  here,  Will,  if  you  keep  on  with 
these  monkey-doodles  you'll  go  crazy.  I'm 
not  sure  you're  not  crazy  now." 

A  few  days  later  Wilbur  Wright  came 
into  his  office. 

" Do  you  want  to  see  me  fly?" 

"By  yourself,  or  in  the  machine?"  asked 
his  friend;  for,  as  he  explained,  he  thought 
there  was  about  as  good  a  chance  one  way 
as  the  other. 

Wright  said  that  he  was  going  in  the 
machine. 

"How  far?"  was  the  next  skeptical 
question. 

1 '  More  than  eighteen  miles.  Orville  went 
eighteen,  and  I  am  going  further  to-day." 

And  he  did.  He  flew  twenty-four  miles  and 
came  down  because  his  gasoline  gave  out. 

In  1907,  four  years  after  the  Wrights'  first 
flight  and  two  years  after  their  machine  had 
taken  its  present  shape,  the  Government 
asked  for  bids  for  a  flying-machine  that 
would  be  able  to  carry  two  men,  remain  in 
the  air  an  hour,  and  make  a  controlled 
flight  of  forty  miles  —  and  the  Wrights  said 
that  their  machine  could  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions. This  and  the  persistent  rumors 
that  they  had  flown,  which  kept  passing 
around  from  time  to  time  but  which  seemed 
too  preposterous  to  believe,  finally  aroused 
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a  party  of  newspaper  men  to  track  "the 
mysterious  Wrights"  where  they  were  "hid 
on  the  beach  behind  Kill  Devil  Hill"  on 
Kitty  Hawk  sands  in  North  Carolina. 

The  party  went  to  Norfolk  and  then 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp  country  to 
Elizabeth  City.  After  six  hours'  travel 
down  the  river  and  across  Albermarlc  Sound, 
they  reached  the  little  town  of  Manteo, 
where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  colony 
landed.  Thence  the  mail  launch  took  them 
out  to  Kitty  Hawk.  They  waded  through 
the  sand  four  or  five  miles  on  a  circuitous 
route  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Wright 
shack,  and  there  they  hid.  They  could 
have  gone  straight  over  the  hill  to  the  aero- 
plane camp,  but  in  that  case  they  thought 
"  thefe  would  have  been  no  flights  that  day." 

By  the  time  the  correspondents  had 
accomplished  all  this  they  were  as  much 
impressed  with  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
place  as  Wilbur  Wright  had  been  when  he 
first  landed  there  eight  years  before  on  his 
vacation.  He  and  his  brother  had  chosen 
Kitty  Hawk  quite  without  regard  to  the 
public,  for  at  that  time  they  had  no  idea  that 
the  public  would  be  more  interested  in  their 
vacation  than  in  anyone  else's.  They  had 
written  the  Weather  Bureau  asking  where 
the  winds  were  strongest  and  stqadiest,  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  had  said  Kitty  Hawk. 
They  had  then  written  the  postmaster,  locally 


known  as  "Bill"  Tate,  for  facts  about  the 
country.  It  so  happened  that  Tate  had 
previously  read  a  magazine  article  about 
gliders.  His  letter  recommended  Kitty 
Hawk  as  a  glider  resort  but  was  not  alto- 
gether clear  about  its  transportation  faci- 
lities. The  result  was  that  Wilbur  Wright 
encountered  all  the  difficulties  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  New  York 
journalists  eight  years  later,  and  it  took  him 
the  better  part  of  a  week  to  make  the  trip. 

No  matter  how  peculiar  it  might  seem  to 
the  Wrights  to  be  stalked  in  this  manner  in 
1908  —  after  they  had  flown  in  an  open 
field  near  Dayton  alongside  a  public  road 
in  1904,  reported  their  success  to  scientific 
journals,  and  put  almost  everything  on 
record  in  the  patent  office  —  nevertheless 
one  of  the  five  who  tracked  the  Wrights  to 
Kitty  Hawk  was  right  when  he  wrote: 

"Then,  bedraggled  and  very  sunburned  they 
(the  reporters)  tramped  up  to  the  little  weather 
bureau  and  informed  the  world,  waiting  on  the 
other  side  of  various  sounds  and  continents  and 
oceans,  that  it  was  all  right,  the  rumors  true, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  a  man  could  fly." 

Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  that  was 
the  first  the  world  knew  of  it.  And  even 
now  the  public  hardly  realizes  that,  as  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Baldwin  of  dirigible  fame  says: 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  the  Wrights  we  wouldn't 
be  flying  to-day,  as  we  arc." 


TWO  HINDRANCES  TO  PEACE 

THE  FEAR  THAT  FOOD  ANT)  RAW  MATERIALS  MIGHT  HE  CtT  OFF,  AND  THE  PERIL  OF 
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AND  TO  REDUCE  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ARMAMENTS 
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ALL  peace  promoters  have  teen  cheered 
by  the  progress  made  since  Russia 
*  called  the  first  Hague  Conference 
toward  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war. 


It  is  plain,  however,  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  a  permanent  international 
supreme  court  is  established  with  some 
adequate  force  behind  it,  such  as  control  of 
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credit,  or  armed  police,  or  effective  world- 
opinion,  and  that  the  race  for  armaments 
is  hotter  than  ever. 

There  must  be,  then,  some  very  strong 
reasons  for  the  slow  progress  made  toward 
an  effective  system  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, and  for  the  continuance  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily wasteful  competition  in  providing 
armaments;  for  all  the  competing  nations 
feel  keenly  the  well-nigh  intolerable  burden 
of  taxation  which  modern  preparations  for 
war  on  the  instant,  offensive  or  defensive, 
impose.  I  find  these  reasons  in  two  chronic 
apprehensions  felt  by  all  the  civilized  nations 
alike  —  although  the  two  are  not  equally 
felt  by  the  different  peoples,  because  of 
geographical  and  commercial  diversities. 
The  first  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
is  the  fear  lest  the  nation's  exterior  supplies 
of  food  or  of  the  raw  materials  of  its  indus- 
tries should  be  cut  off.  The  second  is  the 
fear  lest  an  immense  hostile  army  shoflld 
be  thrown  into  the  national  territory  with 
only  a  few  days',  or  even  a  few  hours', 
warning.  Either  of  these  chronic  appre- 
hensions may  be  suddenly  exalted  to  panic 
by  occurrences  of  a  really  trivial  nature. 
The  speech  of  a  minister  before  a  legislature, 
a  note  from  a  ruler,  or  even  a  short  series 
of  articles  in  an  influential  newspaper  may 
raise  either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  panic. 

These  fears  are  not  fairly  to  be  described 
as  dreams  or  illusions  or  fantastic  night- 
mares. They  are  not  created,  though  they 
may  be  aggravated,  by  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen,  or  newspapers.  They 
are  founded  on  historical  facts  borne  clearly 
in  mind  by  the  present  generation,  and 
on  generally  accepted  axioms  concerning 
national  well-being  as  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  being  conquered  or  even  invaded, 
and  increased  by  any  successful  conquering. 
These  axioms  may  be  as  absurd  as  the 
dueling  code  now  seems  to  most  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  like  that  code  of  so-called 
honor  they  arc  generally  accepted  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  among  large  portions 
of  the  population  of  North  and  South 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  solid 
fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
English  people  feel  it  to  be  for  them  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  that  they  keep 
ready  for  instant  action  fleets  capable  of 


preventing  invasion  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  food  -  supplies  and  the  raw  materials 
which  come  to  them  over  seas;  and  so  long 
as  they  seriously  dread  catastrophes  of 
that  nature  they  will  keep  on  building  pre- 
ponderant fleets.  They  must  have  security 
against  such  ruinous  calamities. 

England  and  Japan  are  the  two  nations 
which  may  reasonably  feel  most  intensely 
the  apprehension  about  their  food  and  raw 
materials;  but  nations  whose  territories 
are  not  insular  may  also  feel  it  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Thus,  Italy  must  import  by  sea 
both  food  and  coal;  France  would  suffer 
much  if  deprived  of  sea-borne  cotton;  and 
Germany  needs  to  import  by  sea  not  only 
much  food,  but  a  great  variety  of  materials 
for  its  expanding  industries.  The  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  so  vast  and  extends 
through  so  many  climates,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  how  formidable  to  any 
nation  which  cannot  ffeise  on  its  own  soil 
all  its  food  and  most  of  the  important 
materials  of  the  industries  by  which  it 
lives,  is  the  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  or  its  raw  materials, 
or  both.  During  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  England  is  not  supposed  to  have  in 
stock  at  any  one  time  more  than  six  weeks' 
supply  of  food  for  its  population.  In  view 
of  such  a  fact  we  Americans  ought  to  be. 
able  to  realize  that  this  dread  of  the  cutting 
off  of  essential  supplies  must  be  calmed  and 
disposed  of  before  the  incessant  prepara- 
tions for  war  now  going  on  can  possibly  be 
checked  or  stopped.  A  very  important 
question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  wish  to  take  effective  measures 
to  promote  peace  is  this:  What  generally 
accepted  rule  of  international  action  would 
give  relief  from  this  intolerable  appre- 
hension, and  what  new  police  forces  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  observance  of 
that  rule? 

IMMUNIZE   ALL  MERCHANT -SHIPS 

Confining  our  thoughts  in  the  first  place 
to  operations  on  the  oceans,  we  easily  see 
that  the  adoption  by  a  decided  majority  of 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  principle  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea 
would  in  itself  go  far  to  relieve  from  this 
great  apprehension  the  nations  that  suffer 
most  from  it.    If  during  a  naval  war  all 
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merchant-vessels  were  free  to  come  and  go 
on  the  open  seas  without  danger  of  capture 
or  of  any  interference,  a  nation  at  war 
would  have  little  reason  to  dread  the  inter- 
ruption of  its  supply  of  either  food  or  raw 
material.  To  affect  dangerously  its  sup- 
plies, its  adversary  would  have  to  establish 
a  real  blockade  of  its  ports,  which  is  a 
difficult  and  costly  operation  in  these  days  of 
high-speed  vessels  independent  of  wind. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 
changes  in  the  definitions  of  blockade  and 
contraband  decidedly  advantageous  to  neu- 
trals were  made  by  the  Naval  Conference 
in  which  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
Netherlands  participated  at  London  in 
1908-09:* 

This  Conference  did  work  of  high  value, 
although  only  ten  selected  nations  joined 
in  it.  The  preced«it  may  prove  a  very 
useful  one. 

The  adoption  on  paper  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  seas  would  not  suffice,  however,  to 
relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  civilized 
peoples  about  their  essential  supplies.  They 
must  see  in  readiness  a  police  force  capable 
of  securing  the  execution  of  such  an  agree- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Can  we 
imagine  the  creation  of  such  a  force?  It 
must  of  course  be  an  overwhelming  inter- 
national force,  which  no  single  nation  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  successfully  resisting, 
and  it  must  be  available  in  all  the  oceans. 

These  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  if 
the  group  of  nations  which  took  part  in 
the  Naval  Conference  at  London,  or  even 
a  smaller  group  of  nations  having  extensive 
seacoasts  like  England,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Japan 
would  agree  to  the  immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  and  to  the  use  of  their  com- 
bined fleets,  or  any  adequate  portion  thereof, 
to  enforce  that  immunity  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  combinations  mentioned 
would  possess  available  ports  in  all  the 
great  divisions  of  the  ocean.    Several  of 


the  nations  named  have  already  expressed 
willingness  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  immu- 
nity for  private  property  at  sea.  The  United 
States  has  advocated  it  for  many  years. 
Other  nations  would  probably  wish  to  join 
such  a  league;  but  their  adhesion  would 
not  be  indispensable,  though  desirable. 

Coincident  with  this  agreement  there 
would  have  to  be  another,  in  order  to  check 
the  competition  in  naval  armaments.  The 
nations  entering  such  a  league  would  have 
to  make  an  agreement  —  subject  to  period- 
ical revision  —  not  to  increase  their  fleets 
beyond  their  present  limits,  and  to  build 
new  vessels,  class  by  class,  only  in  substitu- 
tion for  vessels  past  service.  Limitations 
on  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  vessels 
of  each  class  would  also  be  needed,  and 
each  nation  would  have  to  be  kept  informed 
of  the  naval  constructions  undertaken  by 
every  other  member  of  the  league.  Such 
agreements  as  these  and  such  publicity 
seem  not  only  possible  but  well  worth  while, 
if  through  such  action  that  formidable 
dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  food  -  supplies 
and  raw  materials  can  be  done  away  with. 
It  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  experienced  public 
men  in  various  countries  are  beginning  to 
mention  such  novel  agreements  as  not 
inconceivable. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
seas  does  not  seem  so  remote  as  it  once  did, 
partly  because  the  recent  comparative  im- 
munity of  private  property  on  land  during 
active  warfare  has  not  impaired  the  decisive- 
ness of  successful  campaigns,  and  partly 
because  the  destruction  of  its  mercantile 
marine  has  not  proved  to  be  in  recent  times, 
if  indeed  in  any  times,  an  effective  mode  of 
bringing  a  vigorous  enemy  to  terms.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  ^e  United 
States  lost  nearly  all  its  seagoing  merchant- 
vessels,  and  has  never  recovered  its  former 
position  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world; 
but  this  fact  has  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nowa- 
days any  nation  can  easily  get  all  its  exports 
and  imports  carried  in  foreign  bottoms  at 
low  competitive  prices.    Moreover,  looting 


•  The  Declaration  iwied  by  the  Contemner  by  Art.  i,  Chap,  i,  limits  blockade  to  ports  and  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  which  i*  a  restrictive  definition  of  high  value.  

In  Art  28.  Chap.  a.  the  following  article*  arc  declared  not  to  be  contraband  of  war:  raw  cotton,  wool.  silk.  iute.  flax.  hemp,  and  the 
other  raw  materials  of  the  textile  industries;  rubber,  resins,  gums,  and  lacs;  hops;  raw  hides;  natural  and  artificial  manures;  area, 
davs.  lime,  stone,  bricks,  slates,  and  tiles ;  porcelain  and  glassware  ;  paper ;  soaps,  colors,  varnishes,  chemicals  like  soda,  ammonia, 
and  sulphate  of  copper :  machines  used  in  agriculture,  mining,  the  textile  Industries,  and  printing ;  precious  stones ;  clocks  and  watches, 
li  is  obvious  that  this  list,  which  is  not  the  complete  enumeration  of  Art.  28,  covers  articles  of  great  value  to  every  manufacturing 
<«•  and  that  this  dear  declaration  that  they  are  not  contraband  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  law  of  maritime  war. 
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on  land  and  privateering  at  sea  are  no  longer 
considered  respectable. 

An  agreement  of  this  nature  with  regard 
to  naval  forces  and  their  international  use 
might  have  a  large  incidental  value.  It 
might  show  the  way  to  organize  an  inter- 
national naval  police-force,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  a  permanent  arbitral  court  of 
justice  at  The  Hague.  Other  kinds  of 
force  can  be  imagined  to  secure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  court,  as  for  instance 
the  refusal  of  credit  to  a  disobedient  govern- 
ment; but  all  experience  seems  to  testify 
that  some  adequate  force  must  lie  behind 
an  international  supreme  court,  as  it  always 
has  behind  every  other  court.  Otherwise 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  court  will  not 
command  in  practice  the  perfect  confidence 
of  civilized  mankind. 

REMOVE   PERILS  OF  INVASION 

The  other  chronic  apprehension  which 
prevents  the  progress  of  arbitration  methods 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the 
apprehension  of  sudden  and  overwhelming 
invasion  of  national  territory  by  hostile 
land-forces.  This  incessant  apprehension 
is  extremely  vivid,  and  is  liable  to  explosive 
increment;  and  yet  in  this  matter  the 
civilized  world  has  certainly  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress.  To  be  sure,  modern 
means  of  transportation  by  land  and  water 
have  quickened  the  apprehension,  and 
spread  it  over  wider  areas;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  press,  frequent  mails,  and  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  have  developed 
effective  means  of  dispelling  ignorance, 
correcting  misunderstandings,  and  giving 
warning  of  storms  of  passion. 

Certain  distinct  gains  in  respect  to  danger 
of  invasion  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

(i)  No  part  of  the  civilized  world  is  now 
subject  to  sudden  invasion  by  hordes  of 
barbarians,  armed  as  well  or  nearly  as  well 
as  the  people  whose  territory  they  invade. 
In  all  conflicts  with  barbarians  civilization 
has  now  an  immense  advantage  in  respect 
to  equipment  for  fighting. 

(2)  It  seems  probable  that  dynastic  wars 
will  never  occur  again  in  the  civilized  world. 

(3)  Certain  small  European  states  have 
maintained  themselves  successfully  as  to 
their  territory  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
in   the  presence   of  much  more  powerful 


neighbors,  and  if  the  judgment  of  impartial 
money-lenders  is  to  be  accepted,  the  stable 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  small  states  is 
greater  and  safer  than  that  of  the  large 
states.  In  a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the 
generation  now  passing  off  the  stage  has 
witnessed  the  forcible  taking  of  parts  of 
the  territory  of  a  small  state  by  a  larger  one, 
and  the  surrender  to  the  victors  of  portions 
of  conquered  territory. 

(4)  The  great  costliness  of  modern  war- 
fare in  both  blood  and  treasure  tends  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  actual  war.  Indeed, 
the  costliness  of  mere  preparation  for  war 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  past  twenty  years;  and  recently  aviation 
has  started  expenditure  of  a  new  sort.  The 
masses  of  the  people  begin  to  realize  that 
they  pay  the  costs  of  war;  and  they  are  not 
so  dumb  and  helpless  as  they  used  to  be. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  encouraging  fact  that 
huge  armies,  ready  for  instant  action,  have 
faced  each  other  in  Europe  for  forty  years 
without  once  coming  into  collision. 

(5)  Republican  Switzerland  has  shown 
how  the  entire  male  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms  may  be  trained  and  held  in 
readiness  for  defensive  warfare  without 
abridging  seriously  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  people,  and  without  maintaining  any 
standing  army  which  could  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes  outside  the  national 
territory. 

These  are  all  good  omens  for  peace; 
but  they  afford  no  effectual  security  to  any 
European  people,  whose  territory  has  not 
been  declared  neutral,  against  the  sudden 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  a  formidable 
alien  force  capable  of  inflicting  immense 
losses  and  of  extorting  a  vast  ransom. 
The  Swiss  experience,  however,  is  more 
than  an  omen,  for  it  shows  one  way  of 
changing  Europe  from  a  group  of  fully- 
armed  camps  always  ready  for  hostilities 
abroad,  into  a  group  of  peace-expecting 
states,  each  maintaining  a  strong  protective 
force,  but  no  aggressive  force.  Civilized 
society  is  still  founded  on  force,  but  that 
force  should  be  a  protective  force.  In 
practice  it  would  be  easier  for  a  large  state 
than  for  a  small  one  to  adopt  this  excellent 
Swiss  method.  Moreover,  the  territories  of 
large  states  might  be  "  neutralized  "  by  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  territories  of  small  states. 
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On  the  whole,  the  only  way  in  which 
promoters  of  peace  can  at  this  moment 
make  head  against  the  apprehension  of 
invasion  is  to  urge  the  making  of  arbitration 
treaties  which  contain  no  exceptions,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice.    The  reduction  of  armaments 


on  land  must  await  the  establishment  of  such 
a  supreme  court,  unless,  indeed,  neighboring 
nations  by  twos  or  threes  can  make  local 
agreements  for  reduction  analogous  to  the 
invaluable  arrangement  made  in  1817 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


THE  COLONEL  AND  JOHN  BULL 

WHAT  THEY  THOUGHT  OF  EACH  OTHER 
BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


REALLY  a  good  sort,  don't  you  know, 
when  you  once  get  at  him.  We  can 
forgive  him  no  end  of  bounce  and 
bluster,  for  his  heart's  in  the  right  spot." 

They  were  discussing  Theodore  Roosevelt 
—  three  typical  Englishmen,  beef-red  as  to 
visage  and  pink  as  to  pate,  as  they  ate  their 
mutton  with  great  wedges  of  "bubble-and- 
squeak"  and  drank  their  port  wine  in  the 

comfortable  dining-room  of  the Club. 

And  their  verdict  was  the  general  verdict 
of  Englishmen. 

"God  bless  us,  things  are  not  what 
they  were  in  the  old  days,  but  there 
are  many  worse  things  than  this  Amer- 
ican chap,  as  cocksure  as  you  please 
about  things  he  doesn't  know  much 
about.  A  good  sportsman,  he,  and  on  the 
whole  the  right  sort." 

The  mutual  experiences  of  John  Bull 
and  the  Colonel  were  more  interesting  than 
those  involved  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
uiy  other  foreign  people.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  death  of  King 
Edward  interfered  with  the  programme  of 
festivities  designed  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Not  only  had  many  pub- 
lic cemonstrations  to  be  abandoned,  but 
those  that  were  carried  through  could 
receive  only  scant  attention  from  a  press 
occupied  with  the  overshadowing  topic  of 
death  and  burial  of  the  King  and   the 


inauguration  of  a  new  reign,  with  all  its 
social  and  political  problems. 

Indeed,  as  it  happened,  the  visit  coincided 
with  a  greater  number  of  news  events  than 
are  often  crowded  into  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  The  funeral  implied  the  coming 
and  going  of  eight  kings  and  sixty  royal 
princes,  with  an  immense  volume  of  personal 
gossip  and  political  speculation.  Besides 
all  this,  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sojourn, 
a  French  submersible  was  lost;  a  flying 
machine  crossed  the  Channel  and  returned 
after  dropping  a  letter  on  French  soil;  a 
war  balloon  made  a  midnight  trip  over 
London;  the  year's  Derby  was  run;  the 
International  Horse  Show  was  opened; 
the  King  and  the  Queen  celebrated  their 
birthdays;  the  Government  of  United  South 
Africa  was  inaugurated;  the  comet  was 
expected,  and  a  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened. 

This  is  a  pretty  full  news-schedule. 
Naturally  distasteful  as  publicity  is  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  must  have  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  put  him  into  competition 
with  a  combination  of  kings,  comets,  and 
airships. 

During  his  first  ten  days  in  England,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  not  ' featured"  in  the  news- 
papers. A  paragraph  in  the  southeast 
corner  represented  the  London  editors' 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  presence  in 
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the  island.  At  the  King's  funeral  he 
willingly  consented  to  be  effaced.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  emotions  of  the 
representative  of  another  Republic,  the 
Special  Envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
quite  content  to  ride  in  a  black  carriage,  not 
only  in  the  rear  of  the  chromatic  clamor  of 
the  kingly  cavalcade,  but  even  behind  "the 
Chink  and  the  chambermaids"  —  to  adopt 
the  irreverential  language  by  which  a  dis- 
gusted Westerner  designated  the  Chinese 
Prince  and  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold. 

Later  it  became  known  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  been  the  life  of  the  party, 
alike  at  the  big  Buckingham  Palace  dinner, 
blasphemously  known  in  exclusive  circles 
as  "the  wake,"  and  at  the  luncheon  at 
Windsor.  There  was  some  disappointment 
among  Englishmen  that  he  did  not  shoot 
out  the  lights  or  do  a  war  dance  amidst 
the  royal  plate,  but,  eventually,  well  authen- 
ticated rumor  was  current  that  kings  at 
near-by  tables,  after  preserving  the  appear- 
ance of  interest  in  the  frivolous  conversation 
of  their  neighbors,  had  one  by  one  gravi- 
tated toward  the  Colonel,  with  such  grave 
inquiries  as  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  pre- 
cisely what  do  you  mean  by  *a  two-gun 
man,?,, 

But  it  was  the  Guildhall  speech  that 
introduced  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  British 
public  —  and  the  introduction  was  not 
auspicious. 

Precisely  what  induced  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  make  the  speech  he  made  in  the  Guild- 
hall this  article  does  not  presume  to  say. 
He  knew  full  well  that  the  propriety  of  it 
was  questionable;  he  knew  it  would  be 
questioned.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Roosevelt 
felt  strongly  the  sentiments  he  uttered;  there 
is  no  conviction  of  his  life  more  deeply 
grounded  than  that  of  the  right  (or,  as  he 
would  put  it,  the  duty)  of  the  strong  man 
to  rule  over  the  weak.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thought  England  needed  to  hear 
that  duty  preached.  His  willingness  to 
preach  it  was  so  great  that  it  overcame  his 
natural  reluctance  to  become  —  as  he  real- 
ized the  speech  would  make  him  —  "a 
front  page  display."  At  all  events,  he 
preached  it  —  and  instantly  became  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  hour. 

From  that  day  until  he  sailed  from  South- 


ampton he  was  never  out  of  the  public  eye. 
His  sayings  and  doings  were  chronicled 
with  the  keenest  eagerness. 

The  fact  that  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  made  his  "visit 
to  the  City"  and  became  a  freeman  of 
London,  created  a  sensation,  is  known  in 
America.  The  proportions  of  the  sensa- 
tion are  scarcely  appreciated.  As  the  inci- 
dent is  likely  to  have  its  part  in  influencing 
the  state  of  public  feeling  toward  America 
in  England,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  moment  upon  it. 

My  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  audience  received  the  address,  and  the 
opinion  concerning  it  that  I  heard  from 
scores  of  English  acquaintances  and  friends 
do  not  agree  with  the  reports  cabled  to  Amer- 
ica. Before  he  left  England,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  understood  and  admired,  but  the  day 
after  his  denunciation  of  the  weakness  of 
British  rule  in  Egypt  he  was  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  an  ill-mannered  busybody. 

There  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  feeling 
of  those  who  heard  the  speech.  They 
were  already  in  an  ill-humor  because  the 
guest  to  be  honored  was  half  an  hour  late 
in  arriving.  During  the  awkward  wait, 
comment  was  heard  on  every  side  on  the 
"punctuality  of  princes"  and  the  careless- 
ness of  ex-Presidents.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
but  nobody  knew  that.  When  the  nature 
of  the  address  became  clear  there  were  dis- 
tinct exclamations  of  astonishment  in  the 
part  of  the  hall  where  I  was  seated. 

The  attitude  of  the  candid  friend  is  one 
which  the  Englishman  likes  to  assume  him- 
self, but  to  be  himself  lectured  by  the  candid 
friend  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  The 
Guildhall  audience  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  those  who  held  the  sentiments  which  the 
speaker  advocated.  Most  of  its  members 
were  against  the  Government.  But  it 
went  hard  with  them  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  a  foreigner  criticism  which  they  them- 
selves had  freely  cast  on  the  administration 
of  Egypt.  As  for  those  to  whom  the 
speaker's  sentiments  were  unacceptable, 
they  were  unable  to  restrain  murmurs  of 
protest  and  anger.  I  write  simply  as  a 
reporter  when  I  say  that  the  overwhelming, 
even  though  unexpressed,  sense  of  the 
assembly  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech 
was  an  impropriety  and  an  impertinence. 
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Before  we  passed  out,  I  talked  with  more 
than  twenty  gentlemen,  and  without  excep- 
tion all  expressed  regret  that  the  speech 
should  have  been  delivered.  Nearly  all, 
however  (and  this  is  the  significant  fact), 
declared  their  impression  of  the  speaker's 
sincerity  and  earnestness  and  their  admira- 
tion of  his  personality. 

On  the  morrow,  opinion  (as  publicly 
expressed)  seemed  to  divide  sharply  on 
political  party-lines.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  guest,  an  inso- 
lent meddler,  a  fountain  of  clap-trap,  a 
political  Barnum,  a  rowdy,  barrack-room 
sentimentalist;  his  address,  a  compound 
of  jingo-buncum,  egotistical  rigmarole,  crude 
reasoning,  and  sham  heroics.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  useful,  though 
an  unpalatable  warning.  That  there  was 
from  any  quarter  a  thorough-going,  sincere 
commendation  of  the  speech  I  do  not  believe. 
The  opposition  to  the  Government  made 
all  they  could  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony 
as  to  discontent  in  Egypt,  but  behind  every 
utterance  was  the  knowledge  that  this  out- 
burst of  a  foreign  critic  had  made  the  prob- 
lem harder,  not  easier,  of  solution.  Much 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
declared  one  day  that  an  assassination  trace- 
able to  Nationalist  aspirations  proved  the 
Egyptians  unworthy  of  self-government  was, 
on  the  following  day,  the  luncheon  guest  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists;  and  much  was  said 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  —  the  assassin- 
ation in  Dublin,  in  1882,  of  two  British 
officials  for  Ireland  —  as  well  as  of  the 
three  murdered  American  Presidents.  A 
faithful  report  of  the  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  speech  in  England  must  say  that  it 
was  all  but  universally  regarded  as  a  gross 
error  —  howbeit  one  that  a  vigorous  man, 
of  strong  conviction,  might  make.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  himself  is  the  last  person  who 
will  learn  the  real  sentiment  of  the  English 
people  toward  his  speech.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  he  believed  and  still  believes 
himself  approved. 

At  all  events,  from  the  hour  of  the  Guild- 
hall deliverance  Mr.  Roosevelt's  good  nature 
carried  all  before  it.  He  was  pleased  with 
England  and  the  English  —  and  not  dis- 
pleased with  himself.  He  had  been  eating 
his  way  through  lordly  banquets,  but  now 
he  was  seen  and  heard  at  a  number  of  semi- 


public  gatherings  of  interesting  men,  at 
all  of  which,  rising  a  person  disliked,  he 
sat  down  in  the  midst  of  newly-won  friends. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acquired  a  surprising 
happiness  of  phrase  and  a  charming  qual- 
ity of  humor.  His  little  unpremeditated 
speeches  are  perfect  in  their  way. 

One  of  the  best  was  that  at  the  midnight 
supper  in  Stationers'  Hall.  The  company 
was  one  of  rare  distinction.  In  front  of 
the  guest  was  the  composing-stick  used  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  labeled  "The 
Big  Stick,"  and  afforded  the  Colonel  a 
text  for  talk  in  a  familiar,  conversational 
vein  that  revealed  to  Englishmen  more  of 
the  man  than  any  other  utterance  to  which 
they  listened. 

Another  especially  felicitous  speech  was 
one  made  in  the  Oxford  Town  Hall,  whither 
the  City  Fathers  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  before 
delivering  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  University. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  liked  Oxford  —  though 
he  had  never  before  taken  the  trouble  to 
visit  it.  He  was  whisked  about  from  Christ 
Church  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  New 
College,  and  to  Magdalen  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  he  still  knows  nothing  of  the  sweet 
secret  beauties  of  the  gray  old  city. 

If  he  didn't  see  much  of  Oxford,  all 
Oxford  came  to  see  him,  and  stood  an  hour 
in  the  rain,  which  fell  in  sheets,  soaking  the 
gowns  and  hoods  until  the  scarlet  of  doctors 
and  the  crimson  of  masters  merged  into 
sodden  rags.  When  finally  the  doors  swung 
open,  one  rush  filled  area  and  galleries 
with  an  audience  doubtless  as  learned, 
certainly  as  well  soaked,  as  any  that  ever 
gathered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre. 

An  Oxford  Convocation  is  not  a  solemn 
affair.  Solemnity  is  furthest  from  being 
its  dominant  note.  By  immemorial  right, 
the  undergraduates  are  free  to  bait  and 
jolly  the  candidates  for  degrees,  and  sel- 
dom do  they  fail  to  exercise  their  privilege. 
It  is  very  curious  that  this  time  the  under- 
graduates were  silent.  But  fun  was  not 
wanting:  it  was  provided  by  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Curzon,  who  presided. 

Lord  Curzon  is  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
sonorous  voice,  and  marked  dramatic  in- 
stinct. He  employed  all  his  gifts  effec- 
tively. In  his  mouth  the  sonorous  Latin 
failed  not  to  carry  its  good  humored  raillery. 
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Lord  Curzon  frankly  grinned  as  he  waved 
the  beadles  toward  the  door  crying,  "Go 
beadles,  lead  in  the  honorable  man,"  and 
then  welcomed  him,  smilingly  exclaiming: 

"Behold,    Vice   Chancellor,    the   promised 

wight 
Before  whose  coming  comets  turned  to 

flight, 
And  all  the  startled  mouths  of  seven-fold 

Nile  took  fright!" 

There  were  murmurs  of  amusement  at 
the  reference  to  the  fading  comet  and  the 
horror  of  Egypt,  and  these  rose  into  noisy 
mirth  as  the  Latin  speech  went  on  to  explain, 
how,  having  slain  African  beasts  for  re- 
laxation, the  candidate  was  returning,  like 
another  Ulysses,  after  visiting  many  cities 
and  "discoursing  on  many  themes."  There 
was  a  howl  of  joy  from  the  throng  of  gowned 
and  hooded  dons  when  the  Chancellor 
turned  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  addressed  him 
as  "  Strenuissime"  They  had  roared  "  fla- 
cet"  when  the  Chancellor  asked  them  to 
vote  the  degree. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  with  a  set  face,  only 
occasionally  breaking  into  "that  strange 
leonine  smile,"  which  still  further  amused 
the  audience,  as  Lord  Curzon  poked  more 
fun  at  him,  telling  him,  with  cunning  allu- 
sion to  the  Guildhall  sensation,  that  at 
Oxford  they  were  used  to  lectures,  were 
quite  prepared  to  be  lectured  that  day, 
knowing  perfectly  well  how  little  lectures 
amounted  to  anyway. 

The  Romanes  Lecture  of  19 10  is  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  writing  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
ever  attempted.  He  himself  believes  that  it 
represents  his  best  thought  and  literary  effort. 

The  opinion  of  Oxford,  as  gleaned  from 
talks  with  old  friends  in  common-room  and 
hall,  in  the  evening,  would  scarcely  regard 
the  lecture  as  one  of  note  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.  But  there  again  I  found  una- 
nimity in  admiration  of  the  personality 
and  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  his  appear- 
ance at  Oxford  became  and  remains  the 
impression  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  in  England. 
England  did  not  assess  the  ex- President  as 
an  intellectual  giant;  it  did  not  like  his 
manners,  but  it  yielded  him  profound 
admiration  as  a  man  —  a  man  of  con- 
viction, zeal,  and  strength  of  will. 


No  account  can  be  given  of  what  passed 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  Marlborough  House, 
and  Windsor  Castle.  His  experiences  with 
royalties,  not  alone  in  London,  but  in  other 
European  capitals,  will  never  be  narrated 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  true  he  traveled 
as  a  private  citizen,  and  talked  with  kings 
and  ministers  as  a  private  citizen,  but  he 
had  been  a  chief  of  state  during  seven 
years  in  which  some  of  the  most  delicate 
international  situations  of  modern  times 
had  arisen,  and,  to  a  degree  greater  than  is 
known,  a  participant  in  their  settlement. 
Furthermore,  it  was  everywhere  believed 
that  he  would  soon  resume  the  office  which 
he  had  entrusted  to  his  former  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  friendship  of  the  United  States  is 
the  biggest  asset  in  the  international  world. 
Germany  in  particular  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  it,  in  order  not  only  to 
weaken  England  but  to  strengthen  itself 
against  Japan.  The  Kaiser  did  not  fail 
to  use  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  eloquence  and  personal  charm. 

But  in  every  capital  he  visited,  the  ex- 
President  was  made  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
his  welcome  both  by  the  government  and 
the  people.'  As  to  Vienna  alone,  some 
qualification  must  be  made.  Here,  though 
the  venerable  Austrian  Kaiser  gave  every 
expression  to  his  liking  for  the  visitor,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  was  absent 
This  was  felt  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  two 
met  at  Venice  and  again  at  King  Edward's 
funeral,  but  the  absence  of  the  future 
Austrian  Emperor,  already  the  greatest 
figure  in  Central  Europe  except  the  Em- 
peror William,  was  remarked  by  all  diplo- 
mats. If  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  the 
Archduke's  absence  from  Vienna  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  was  due  to  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  a  reactionary  prince  with 
the  free  and  easy  manners  of  a  republic, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  mistaken.  It  can  be 
stated  that  the  Archduke's  dislike  of  the 
former  President  is  due  to  his  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  recall 
of   Mr.    Bellamy   Storer. 

What  the  Emperors  and  Kings  said  to 
the  distinguished  American  is  not  dis- 
closed, but  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that 
each  of  the  various  royalties  did  have  a 
chance  to  say  something.    Also,  that  each 
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had  an  opportunity  to  listen,  none  being 
deprived  of  advice  who  had  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  contracted  an  especial 
liking  for  King  Haakon  of  Norway.  The 
King  of  Spain  won  his  favor.  Expand  the 
word  "interesting"  and  pack  into  it  all 
the  meaning  for  which  it  has  capacity  — 
and  you  know  how  the  ex-President  found 
the  Kaiser, 

I  fancy  that  on  the  whole,  however,  their 
Majesties,  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  failed 
to  impress  the  American  visitor.  Perhaps 
he  saw  too  many  of  them.  There  was  no 
lowly  reverence  in  the  tone  in  which  I  heard 
him  casually  and  innocently  refer  to  "the 
third  king  on  the  right."  No  one  need  fear 
that  the  ColonePs  head  was  turned  by  his 
hob-nobbings  with  monarchs.  He  fulfilled 
the  proprieties  of  every  occasion  with  com- 
plete dignity,  though  possibly  in  some  cases 
with  inward  amusement.  He  felt  a  little 
queer,  he  confessed,  the  day  of  the  royal 
funeral,  in  a  dress  suit  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  felt  somehow  as  if  he  were 
just  recovering  from  a  glorious  purple 
night. 

But  this  was  a  very  mild  concession  to 
convention,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a 
philosophy  capable  of  meeting  even  more 
serious  sartorial  situations.  "There  is  only 
one  thing  more  snobbish,"  he  said,  "than 
putting  on  an  outlandish  dress,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  point  of  refusing  to  put  it  on 
when  occasion  demands."  He  was  in- 
tensely delighted  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
Western  statesman  turned  down  the  offer 
of  a  diplomatic  post  with  the  words 
"Thanks;  no  purple  pants  for  me!"  And 
he  gleefully  tells  little  stories  of  Washington 
squabbles  over  precedence  (which  he  cor- 
rectly pronounces  "preceedence"),  quite  as 
amusing  as  any  he  encountered  in  Europe, 
even  the  delightful  comedy  enacted  by  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Czar  of  the 
Bulgars  when  —  but  this  is  forbidden 
ground. 

In  England  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  par- 
ticularly glad  to  make  or  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Kipling, 
Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  Captain  Scott.  Long  and 
delightful  were  the  hours  spent  in  re- 
treat at  "Chequers  Court,"  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee's  country  house,  in  conversation  with 


thinking  and  doing  men  like  these.  He 
passed  an  especially  happy  day  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  a  long  tramp  through  the 
New  Forest.  It  was  noted  that  he  had  no 
time  for  expatriated  American  men,  or 
American  women  married  to  English  titles. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  did 
not  meet.  I  wish  I  were  free  to  give  the 
ColonePs  opinion  of  the  Englishman;  it 
may  be  said,  however,  that  it  fully  recipro- 
cates the  dramatist's  scorn  and  pity.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
desired  to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton. 

It  was  with  the  appropriate  emotions. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  assured  us,  that  he  steamed 
down  Southampton  water  on  the  special 
tender  and  stepped  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  home. 

Going  out  on  the  Hamburg  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  gay  and  talkative,  mixing  freely 
with  the  passengers  and  making  especial 
friends  of  all  the  children  on  board.  Com- 
ing home  on  the  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria 
he  kept  almost  entirely  to  himself.  Much 
of  the  time  he  was  engaged  on  his  African 
book,  the  last  sentence  of  which  was  com- 
pleted before  the  voyage  ended.  He  gladly 
welcomed  the  suggestion  of  a  committee, 
that  he  give  the  passengers  an  opportunity 
to  greet  him,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  ship's  company,  first  and 
second  cabin,  one  by  one,  on  the  gaily 
decorated  deck  one  afternoon.  With  this 
exception,  few  of  those  on  board  except 
personal  friends  saw  anything  of  their 
fellow-passenger. 

He  had  time,  however,  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  steerage  and  the  crew.  There 
was  a  religious  service  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  first  cabin.  The  sermon  —  an  excel- 
lent one  —  made  copious  reference  to  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  publicans  and  sinners.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  the  close  of  the  service  beck- 
oned to  me  and  took  me  out  on  deck,  where, 
between  a  brisk  walk  and  vigorous  talk 
he  worked  off  his  feeling  on  a  subject  which 
the  sermon  had  suggested  to  his  mind. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "who  the  Pharisees  and  who  the 
publicans  and  sinners  are,  in  modem 
language  ?    We  who  were  in  the  congrtar 

tion    to-day  are   the   Pharisees *W» 

people  who  are  expected  or  * 
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to  church.  And  the  publicans  and  sinners 
are  pretty  well  represented  by  the  steerage 
and  the  stokers,  who  were  prayed  for  to-day 
as  'the  humblest  souls  far  down  in  the 
bowels  of  this  ship.' 

"  Now,  I  tell  you,  religion  has  just  as  much 
to  do  for  publicans  and  sinners  as  it  has  for 
Pharisees,  and  it  riles  me  through  and 
through  that  we  should  have  it  in  our  com- 
fortable cabin,  and  they  should  go  without 
it  in  their  uncomfortable  quarters.  Let's 
see  if  we  can't  do  something  to  carry  this 
righteousness  down  to  the  steerage  people 
and  the  stokers.     What  do  you  say?" 

In  half  an  hour  it  was  all  arranged.  The 
steerage  was  full  of  Poles,  and  the  stokers 
were  Germans.  We  found  three  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  second  cabin,  a  Pole, 
a  German,  and  a  Frenchman,  and  they 
undertook  to  conduct  services  in  the  steer- 
age. The  prospect  of  a  visit  from  "Presi- 
dent Roosevelt"  vastly  excited  the  lower 
regions  of  the  ship,  and  insured  a  big 
attendance  at  the  services,  which  but  for 
him  would  not  have  been  held. 

The  scene  in  the  steerage  when,  under 
the  lead  of  Captain  Ruser  and  First  Officer 
Schetelig,  we  descended  into  it,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  even  the 
far-traveled  ex- President  had  ever  seen. 
Twelve  hundred  Poles  were  crowded  be- 
tween the  low  decks,  forward.  The  place 
was  clean;  the  immigrants  themselves  clean 
and  neat,  but  lowly  as  only  the  poor  of 
Europe  can  be,  and  packed  so  closely  that 
they  could  move  only  in  unison.  In  the 
midst  was  a  box  draped  with  the  German 
and  American  flags,  and  on  it  two  candles, 
their  light  shining  on  the  still,  strained, 
faces  —  faces  of  hundreds  of  dark-browed 
men,  wan  women,  and,  in  the  front  ranks, 
hundreds  of  young  girls,  pretty  enough,  but 
spiritless  and  melancholy.  They  stood  in 
perfect  silence.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  deeply 
touched,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Polish 
priest,  asking  him  to  say  how  earnestly  he 
wished  the  adventure  into  the  new  land 
might  be  the  turning-point  in  their  lives; 
wished  that  they  might  find  there  all  their 
dreams  had  painted  for  them;  and  how 
earnestly  he,  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
republic,  welcomed  them  to  it. 

When  the  priest  translated,  the  crowd 
began  to  weep,  with  what  emotion  we  could 


not  tell.  Then  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
all  together,  and,  led  by  a  priest,  sang  a 
litany,  long  and  solemnly  weird.  How 
they  sang!  and  in  what  sudden  silence 
they  received  the  blessing!  As  we  started 
out  down  the  narrow  human  lane  opened 
for  us,  a  little  maid  who  had  been  singing 
like  an  angel  seized  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hand 
and  kissed  it.  Half  a  hundred  followed 
the  example  before  the  victim  could  draw 
his  hand  away;  then  they  caught  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  and  pressed  that  to  their  lips. 
We  escaped  in  a  shout  that  was  meant  for 
"Long  live  President  Roosevelt!" 

There  were  fewer  in  the  third  class  (where 
the  fare  is  $5  higher,  the  quarters  far  better) 
and  the  scene  lacked  the  poignant  pathos 
of  that  in  the  bow.  Here,  after  prayers, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke,  partly  in  excellent 
German,  telling  the  girls  they  must  be 
careful  into  whose  hands  they  put  them- 
selves when  they  reached  New  York;  urg- 
ing the  lesson  of  honesty  and  mutual  help- 
fulness, and  especially  charging  all  that  they 
were  going  to  the  new  land  to  find  that  they 
had  there  not  only  new  rights  but  new  duties 
as  well.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  Oxford  to 
the  steerage  of  an  immigrant  ship,  but  this 
was  the  same  voice  and  the  same  message 
that  we  had  heard  in  the  academic  city. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  third  class;  he  would  like  to  see  the 
old  steerage  done  away  with,  that  all  who 
come  to  Ajnaerica  might,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage,  feel  that  they  were  entering 
into  a  new  life  of  self-respect,  with  privacy 
and  cleanliness. 

And  so  he  came  home,  as  he  had  sailed 
away  —  full  of  interest  in  all  things  human, 
but  especially  in  the  cause  of  the  man 
underneath;  full  of  homely  advice;  en- 
joying life  and  wanting  all  to  enjoy  it  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  news  daily  re- 
ceived by  wireless  from  the  training  camp 
of  the  big  prize-fighters  out  in  California. 
He  was  chuckling  for  days  over  a  saying 
of  John  L.  Sullivan  which  we  had  heard 
just  as  we  boarded  the  ship:  "The  Al- 
mighty played  a  mighty  mean  trick  on  the 
Irish  when  he  made  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
Dutchman."  There  was  another  Irishism 
he  relished  and  several  times  repeated  as 
we  drew  near  home  —  the  comment  of 
Mr.  Dooley  on  Admiral  Dewey's  fate,  to 
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the  effect  that  Americans  ought  to  build 
their  triumphal  arches  of  bricks  so  that 
they  would  have  something  handy  to  throw 
at  the  hero  the  next  day. 

He  had  sailed  away  a  year  and  two  months 
since.  He  was  by  the  calendar  older;  he 
was  richer  in  experience  and  somewhat 
grayer  as  to  moustache,  but  there  was  no 
real  change  in  the  man  from  the  day  he 
sailed  away  to  that  moment  when,  in  the 


cool  of  a  June  morning,  there"  sprung  out 
of  the  mist  the  shape  of  a  great  gray  battle- 
ship, which  the  suddenly  lifting  fog  and  a 
burst  of  sun  showed  dressed  with  gay  bunt- 
ing, her  men  at  quarters  and  a  scarlet- 
coated  band  massed  on  the  side,  and  there 
came  the  strains  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,  "  while  the  flash  and  boom  of  the 
first  of  twenty-one  guns  echoed  back  from 
the  still  invisible  hills  of  Staten  Island. 


A  GOVERNMENT  SELLING  POWER 

THE   PROVINCE   OF   ONTARIO  SPENDING  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  TO   GIVE    CHEAP 
POWER  TO  A  REGION  OF  NEARLY  EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES 

BY 

M.  J.  PATTON 

(MEMBER    Or  THE   CONSERVATION   COMMISSION,  OTTAWA,   ONT.) 


THE  Province  of  Ontario,  in  partner- 
ship with  a  group  of  towns,  has 
gone  into  the  power-transmission 
business  on  a  large  scale.  The  experiment 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  business  world  to-day.  Practically, 
the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  power  of 
Niagara  available  at  reasonable  prices  in  an 
area  of  that  province  nearly  300  miles  long 
by  60  miles  wide.  It  creates  a  favorable 
manufacturing  region  of  nearly  18,000 
square  miles  where  no  such  region  ex- 
isted before. 

It  has  taken  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation 
and  hard  work  to  bring  the  participants  in 
this  scheme  to  the  point  of  real  work.  The 
first  gun  was  fired  by  the  Toronto  board  of 
trade  in  1900.  At  that  time  the  plan 
seemed  visionary.  Then  came  the  coal 
strike  of  1902.  It  was  a  catastrophe  in 
Ontario.  It  closed  most  of  the  factories, 
brought  a  winter  of  real  hardship  to  thou- 
sands of  Canada's  citizens  —  and  left  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  firm  conviction  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  make  the 
province  independent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields.    The   retail   price   of   coal   in 


Ontario  has  always  been  considerably  above 
the  price  at  equally  distant  points  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  was  the  lesson.  The  organized 
boards  of  trade  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers' associations  of  the  province  took  it 
to  heart  very  quickly.  The  two-year-old 
agitation  of  the  Toronto  board  of  trade  swept 
over  the  western  half  of  the  province  with 
great  rapidity.  Where  men  had  been  luke- 
warm or  skeptical,  they  became  first  inquisi- 
tive, then  warm,  then  eager.  In  July,  1902, 
a  meeting  at  Berlin,  Ont.,  passed  a  motion 
asking  the  Ontario  government  to  arrange 
for  transmission  of  Niagara  power  through- 
out the  western  half  of  the  province. 

At  the  very  next  session,  the  government  re- 
sponded by  granting  permission  to  the  towns 
to  make  investigations  and  to  do  what  they 
could  do.  Seven  cities  at  once  appointed 
a  commission,  which  selected  a  site  at 
Niagara  for  a  power-plant  and  found  out 
what  it  would  cost  down  to  the  last  dollar. 
They  figured  the  cost  of  a  100,000  horse- 
power plant  and  transmission  system  at 
$11,909,100.  They  proposed  that  the 
municipalities  participating  should  finance 
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the  whole  scheme  with  bonds  running  forty 
years. 

It  was  quick  work  —  and  it  looked  like 
business.  But  the  Ontario  government 
had  other  things  to  think  of  in  addition  to 
the  interests  of  the  scattered  towns.  A 
good  many  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
invested  at  Niagara  by  private  companies, 
under  Ontario  laws.  In  1905  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  new  commission  which 
went  to  work  on  another  tack.  Its  report, 
filed  quickly,  recommended  that  instead  of 
generating  power,  the  municipalities  and  the 
government  should  buy  it  from  the  com- 
panies already  in  business. 


This  crucial  stage  of  the  fight  was  soon 
over,  but  its  wounds  are  not  yet  healed. 
But  the  government  has  gone  on.  Now  the 
battle  has  been  transferred  to  the  courts  and 
the  corporations  are  petitioning  the  Domin- 
ion government  to  pronounce  the  hydro- 
electric legislation  beyond  the  power  of 
the   provincial    legislature. 

The  end  of  the  fight  is  not  yet  reached,  but 
the  issue  is  clear.  In  October,  1908,  the 
commission  signed  a  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  transmission  lines.  This  initial 
contract  called  for  293  miles  of  line.  Most 
of  it  is  on  steel  towers,  over  a  right-of-way 
obtained  under  easement    It  is  equipped 


A  400-MILE  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  POWER-LINE 
By  which  the  Province  of  Ontario  distributes  cheap  power  from  Niagara  to  the  Canadian  towns  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  throughout  a  region  of  18,000  square  miles.      Lines  equally  long  in  the  United  States 
would  put  Niagara  power  in  Pittsburg  and  reach  almost  to  New  York 


By  the  end  of  1907  the  preliminaries 
were  finished.  Then,  in  January,  1908, 
the  proposition  was  put  before  the  elec- 
tors in  the  various  towns  affected.  Almost 
without  exception  the  majorities  for  it  were 
overwhelming.  Clearly  the  people  meant 
business. 

Loud-voiced,  bitter,  and  acrimonious  were 
the  debates  heard  in  the  Ontario  towns 
concerning  the  "hydro-electric  scheme." 
Everyone  was  a  partisan,  one  way  or 
another.  It  has  been  charged  that  most  of 
die  opposition  was  sedulously  planted  and 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  big  corporations 
at  Niagara.  That  needs  proof  —  but  it  is 
a  conviction  in  most  parts  of  Ontario. 


with  all  the  safety  devices  known  in  case 
of  a  break  and  is  paralleled  by  a  telephone 
line.  Work  began  immediately  and  has 
been  pushed.  In  a  few  months  more  the 
towns  will  be  using  Niagara  power. 

This  line  is  built  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. Its  cost  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  muni- 
cipalities in  thirty  years.  Under  the  con- 
tracts, the  municipalities  give  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  cost,  provide  a  sinking  fund, 
and  pay  for  the  power  that  they  use. 

The  commission  buys  this  power  from  the 
Ontario  Power  Company  exclusively  up  to 
30,000  horse-power;  and  for  amounts  over 
that  sum  up  to  100,000,  half  from  this 
company  and  half  from  any  others.    The 
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contract  is  renewable,  but  runs  for  ten  years 
at  the  outset.  In  retailing  this  power  to  the 
municipalities,  the  commission  makes  con- 
tracts for  forty  years. 

The  prices  paid  the  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany for  this  power  seem,  at  first  glance, 
very  low.  For  amounts  from  25,000  horse- 
power upward,  the  price  is  $9  or  $10  per 
horse-power,  per  year,  according  as  the 
pressure  is  12,000  or  60,000  volts. 

It  seems  a  perfectly  safe  conclusion  that 
the  individual  manufacturer  in  this  highly 
favored  area  will  be  able  to  contract  for 
almost  unlimited  power  delivered  to  him 
over  government-owned  and  operated  trans- 
mission lines,  at  a  price  ranging  from  $12 
per  horse-power  up,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  consumer  from  the  point  of 
generation. 

Before  glancing  at  the  probable  results 
to  the  country  through  which  these  lines  run, 
it  is  as  well  to  understand  why  the  Ontario 
government  took  this  radical  step  in  the 
direction  of  public  ownership,  and  why  the 
people  supported  the  government  in  a 
proposition  that  seems  so  radically  opposed 
to  established  precedents. 

The  Ontario  government  had  given  life 
to  private  corporations  at  Niagara  which 
might  generate  power  in  excess  of  400,000 
horse-power.  Why,  then,  should  the  govern- 
ment step  in  and  appoint  a  commission 
which  has  the  right  and  the  sovereign  power 
to  compete  in  practically  the  whole  of  the 
area  directly  tributary  to  those  very  plants  ? 

The  fact  is  very  striking.  It  is  that  these 
Ontario  companies  practically  sold  their 
limit  of  power  across  the  border,  in  New 
York  state;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that 
Ontario,  under  whose  laws  the  companies 
worked,  would  not  in  very  many  years 
reach  a  point  in  industrial  life  where  its 
demands  for  power  would  justify  the  private 
companies  in  building  transmission  lines  and 
supplying  such  jxnver. 

In  other  words,  western  New  York, 
manufacturing  for  80,000,000  people,  far 
outbid  Ontario,  making  goods  for  6,000,000 
people.  Western  Ontario  stood  to  get  little 
more  benefit  out  of  Niagara  power  than  if 
it  had  been  a  thousand  miles  away  instead 
of  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  miles. 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  of  course,  could  get 
the  i>ower;  but  Brantford,  Gait,  St.  Thomas, 


London,  Woodstock,  Guelph,  and  half  a 
hundred  smaller  towns  well  situated  for 
manufacturing  purposes  would  have  to  grow 
a  great  deal  in  industrial  importance  before 
they  could  hope  to  bid  against  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Lockport,  and  the  dozens  of 
other  manufacturing  towns  of  western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company,  with 
a  capacity  of  20,000  horse-power  in  1906, 
sold  15,000  in  New  York  and  from  1,500 
to  2,000  in  Ontario,  the  rest  not  contracted 
for.  The  Ontario  Power  Company,  through 
an  American  ally,  gave  an  option  on  its 
entire  capacity  of  180,000  horse-power  to 
the  American  industries.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  the  Ontario  field  was  to  remain 
uncxploited.  So  the  government  and  the 
municipalities  determined  to  exploit  it 
themselves. 

What  the  result  will  be  is  problematical. 
Undoubtedly  the  project  has  stimulated 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  favored 
area.  The  demand  for  sites  along  the  line 
has  been  good,  but  not  sensational.  Growth 
of  population,  with  the  consequent  increase 
in  taxable  property,  is  estimated  far  to  over- 
balance the  principal  and  interest  to  be 
paid  each  year  by  the  various  municipalities. 
The  entrance  of  new  towns  into  the  scheme 
has  already  lowered  the  estimated  cost  of 
power.  It  looks  as  though  there  were  a  fair 
chance  for  these  towns  and  cities  to  get  their 
power-transmission  lines  at  a  net  profit, 
after  paying  for  them.  In  other  words,  it 
is  possible  that  the  increased  taxation  will 
not  raise  the  actual  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  individual  who  owns  property  in  the 
towns  along  the  lines. 

To  the  American  mind,  the  whole  affair  is 
startling  and  enlightening.  It  went  through 
in  less  than  ten  years,  directly  against  the 
wishes  and  directly  in  defiance  of  the  efforts 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  corporations 
and  many  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  in 
Canada.  The  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
in  local  elections,  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  lobbies  of  capital  and  influence  at  the 
provincial  capital  were  swept  aside  with 
hardly  an  effort.  The  fact  that  the  people 
wanted  something  outweighed  precedent, 
monied  interest,  even  the  seemingly  estab- 
lished economic  laws. 
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Gbe  fl>arcb  of  Events 


IF  ANY  man  be  subject  to  fear  of  the 
future,  let  him  consider  the  distance 
that  we  have  come  the  last  ten  years. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  open  wars  of 
railroad  rates  and  free  passes  on  the 
railroads.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
was  practically  a  dead  law,  and  the  Com- 
mission was  a  harmless  bureau  of  statistics. 
The  bare  mention  of  the  Government's 
making  a  study  of  railroad  securities  in 
relation  to  physical  valuation  (such  as 
the  President  wishes  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
to  undertake)  would  have  provoked  laugh- 
ter or  a  riot.  There  were  fewer  public- 
service  commissions,  such  as  now  exist 
in  New  York.  The  real  regulation  of 
railroads,  to  say  nothing  of  other  large 
corporations,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
threat  of  impracticable  radicalism.  Now 
we  take  the  principle  for  granted. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  were  at  war  in  the 
Philippines.  Aguinaldo's  rebellion  pro- 
voked a  sympathetic  rebellion  in  and 
about  Boston,  and  there  were  many 
persons  who  regarded  anti-Imperialism 
as  the  overshadowing  great  question  of 
our  future.  President  McKinley  was  por- 
trayed in  cartoons  as  an  emperor.  We 
had  not  settled  the  status  of  Cuba.  There 
was  still  the  old  treaty  with  England 
that  practically  forbade  our  cutting  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New 
York.  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  and 
Senator   Piatt,  of   New    York,  were    the 
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bosses  who,  with  Senator  Quay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  the  machine-power  of  the 
Republican  party  (and  therefore  of  the 
National  Government)  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Cummins  and  Mr.  La  Follette  were 
incipient  Insurgents  and  were  regarded 
as  negligible.  The  Democratic  party  was 
what  Mr.  Bryan  commanded  it  to  be. 

Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  and  California  universities,  not 
to  mention  a  large  number  of  smaller 
colleges,  had  presidents  that  have  since 
retired  or  died;  Mr.  Carnegie  had  begun 
his  building  of  public  libraries,  although 
the  formation  of  the  steel  corporation 
had  not  yet  made  him  one  of  the  richest 
two  or  three  men  in  the  world;  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  not  begun  the  wholesale 
disposal  of  his  fortune  to  further  education. 

The  Panama  Canal,  the  Government's 
great  reclamation  work  in  the  West,  the 
policy  of  Conservation,  the  change  of 
the  Dingley  tariff,  the  Japanese-Russian 
war  —  these  were  all  in  the  future;  and 
how  long  ago  1900  was  may  be  measured 
by  recalling  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
still  on  the  throne  of  England. 

All  the  great  events  and  tendencies 
of  these  ten  years  have  not  made  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  nor  for  our  national 
well-being.  But  there  have  been  enough 
events  and  tendencies  that  have  put  us 
forward  to  give  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
turn  to  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
looks  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
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REMAKING  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

IT  IS  fortunate  that  William  H.  Taft 
is  President  during  an  Administration 
in  which  the  President  has  in  his  hands 
the  remaking  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  nine 
Justices.  President  Taft  has  already  ap- 
pointed two;  a  third  vacancy  now  exists, 
and  the  expected  resignation  of  Justice 
Moody  will  give  President  Taft  a  fourth 
appointment  to  make.  Another  death, 
or  the  retirement  of  Justice  Harlan 
(which  would  be  greatly  deplorable)  would 
give  Mr.  Taft  the  opportunity  (which 
no  President  since  Washington  has  had) 
of  selecting  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  supremely  powerful  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  President's  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Bench  are 
subject  to  the  Senate's  confirmation,  and 
that  this  is  not  always  forthcoming. 
Nevertheless,  in  determining  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country's  supreme  tribunal 
(as,  within  this  restriction  he  does  deter- 
mine it) ,  the  President  wields  his  greatest 
power  —  and  it  is  a  power  that  may  well 
cause  thinking  citizens  uneasiness. 

For  the  nation  understands  to-day, 
as  it  has  not  understood  before,  how 
completely  the  future  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  business  of 
a  continent  now  waits  upon  decisions  which 
the  Court  made  (but  did  not  announce) 
last  winter;  which  the  death  of  Justice 
Brewer  unmade;  which  it  was  hoped  the 
appointment  of  Justice  Hughes  would  en- 
able the  Court  to  make  again  this  autumn; 
but  which  the  death  of  Chief- Justice  Fuller 
and  the  continued  illness  of  Justice  Moody 
make  it  impossible  to  reach  before  next 
spring.  Congress,  when  it  meets  in  Decem- 
ber, will  not  be  able  to  consider  the  Federal 
Incorporation  plan  and  other  progressive 
commercial  legislation  which  the  President 
is  ready  to  propose,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up 
its  mind  about  a  law  passed  twenty  years 
ago.  Congress  can  do  nothing  unless 
it  knows  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  is  the  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  subject  of  progressive  legis- 
lation? The  Supreme  Court  is  unable 
to  express  its  mind  to-day  —  it  could 
not,  with  two  vacancies,  express  an  opin- 


ion which  it  might  not  reverse  to-morrow. 
Yet  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
future^  rests  upon  the  social,  economical, 
and  political  mind  of  the  nine  men  on 
the  Supreme  Bench. 

Mr.  Taft  will  determine  it  in  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  living  man.  He  will, 
of  course,  select  the  soundest  lawyers,  the 
most  impartial  judges  that  he  can  find. 
Yet  he  will  inevitably,  unconsciously 
believe  that  those  are  the  soundest  law- 
yers whose  views  agree  with  his  own. 
He  will  appoint  men  of  his  own    type. 

So  that  one  might  say  it  is  fortunate  that 
Mr.  Taft  was  persuaded  to  take  the  Presi- 
dency rather  than  a  Supreme  Court  Justice- 
ship. He  might  have  been  a  Justice;  it 
is  better  that  he  should  make  four  or 
five  Justices  like  himself,  for  his  judicial 
appointments  have  been   his   best  work. 

EVERY-DAY  LIFE  AND  CULTURE 

THE  High  School  found  its  voice  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Boston,  and 
spoke  its  emphatic  protest  against  the 
longer  domination  of  the  College.  Al- 
though a  very  small  percentage  —  a 
numerically  negligible  proportion  —  of 
high-school  pupils  go  to  college,  the  old 
college-preparatory  scheme  of  studies  has 
till  now  been  dominant.  This  means, 
as  many  writers  have  pointed  out  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  that  our  vast 
public-school  system  has  been  to  a  great 
degree  conducted,  not  with  reference  to 
the  wants  or  to  the  necessities  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  too  much  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
small  minority  (chiefly  of  boys)  which 
goes  to  college.  The  conservatism  and 
immobility  of  what  we  call  " Education" 
have  been  absurd. 

But  a  change  has  come;  and  the  out- 
spoken protests  made  at  Boston  were 
significant  chiefly  because  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  change  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  some  communities  and  is 
fast  taking  place  in  others.  The  public 
schools  are  coming  really  to  serve  the 
people. 

In  Page  County,  Iowa,  for  example, 
the  country  schools  teach  children  what 
country  children  naturally  tva<i<l  \s*  ^*x*s^\ 
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and  .it  has  been  proved  that  this  is  just 
as  good  pedagogical  "matter"  as  the 
matter  that  the  traditional  textjbooks 
contained.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  is 
a  public  school  where  children  do  not 
learn  that  three  barleycorns  make  an 
inch  (who  ever  heard  of  a  barleycorn 
outside  of  an  arithmetic?),  but  they  do 
learn  that  twelve  inches  make  a  foot,  and 
that  three  feet  make  a  yard,  by  measuring 
the  boards  that  they  saw  and  plane  and 
make  into  things  of  utility.  They  have 
no  practice  in  i4  compound  interest,"  but 
they  do  have  practice  in  keeping  accounts 
of  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  they 
buy,  and  of  the  income  from  the  products 
that  they  sell.  And  these  children  — 
as  many  as  need  be  —  learn  also  Latin 
and  ancient  history  none  the  less  well 
for  their  work  in  the  shop  and  in  the  sew- 
ing-room and  in  the  kitchen.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  girls'  industrial 
high-school,  of  which  Mr.  McAndrew, 
who  spoke  forcibly  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  college,  is  principal;  and  the  idea 
of  a  practical  adjustment  of  training  to 
every-day  life  is  carried  out  there.  All 
over  the  country  similar  educational 
changes  are  taking  place. 

Those  who  look  may  witness  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  going  on  in  American 
education.  We  shall  gain  by  it  enor- 
mously in  efficiency  and  usefulness  and 
happiness.  Xor  is  there  reason  to  fear 
great  loss  of  "culture";  for  the  culture 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
schools  of  the  old  sort  was  -well,  let's 
not  be  too  critical:  it  existed  chiefly  in 
the  imagination  of  the  pedagogues.  No 
man  who  really  knows  American  life 
and  American  college  life  will  be  greatly 
awed  by  its  culture  —  when  he  comes 
to  measure  things  by  their  real  values. 
And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
first  steps  toward  culture  are  intellectual 
honesty  and  frankness  the  willingness 
to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names. 

WHY  A  FEW  MEN  OWN  THE  EARTH 

MKN,  especially  writing  men  who 
have  had  little  experience  in  prac- 
tical at'tair>.  ;ire  constantly  wondering 
why  initiative  and  managing  ability  cus>t 


so  much  —  why  so  few  men  own  the 
earth.  The  following  story,  told  by 
President  Branson,  of  the  Georgia  State 
Normal  School,  throws  some  light  on 
this  mystery: 

"For  instance,  here  is  a  good  man,  a  tenant 
farmer,  who  has  lived  for  years  and  years  upon 
the  same  farm.  He  is  industrious,  law-abiding, 
and  intensely  religious.  He  is  not  exactly 
illiterate,  but  he  lacks  the  provident  foresight 
that  intelligence  allows. 

"In  1900  the  foreign  loan  company  that 
owned  his  farm  wanted  to  close  out  their  busi- 
ness in  Georgia.  They  offered  to  sell  the  land 
upon  a  ten-year  loan  at  6  per  cent.  This  man's 
lx>ys  and  neighbors  begged  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  buy  this  150-acre  farm  upon  these  com- 
fortable terms.  They  hardly  got  his  attention 
at  all. 

44  A  Macon  business  man  bought  it.  He  took 
the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  make  the 
first  payment,  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  money  for  the  other  nine  payments  he 
simply  took  out  of  the  rent  money  of  this  tenant 
farmer.  Just  a  month  or  so  ago  the  purchaser 
made  the  last  payment,  and  now  owns  the  land 
which  this  tenant  paid  for.  The  tenant  paid 
for  the  land,  but  the  other  man  owns  it. 

"This  happens  to  be  a  bit  of  history,  but  it 
is  the  history  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
other  similar  instances  in  the  South." 

Similar  instances  are  found  outside  the 
South  —  in  every  land  under  the  sun. 
Some  men  have  imagination,  constructive 
ability,  daring,  managing  talent  —  call 
it  what  you  will;  but  most  men  lack  it. 
And,  in  the  fierce  discussions  that  go  on 
all  about  us  of  educational  methods  and 
matter,  we  hear  little  of  plans  to  develop 
this  talent.  Circumstances  and  blind 
luck  play  their  part  in  determining  whether 
some  men  shall  lead  or  be  led;  but  in  the 
main,  in  our  country  at  least,  native 
quality  or  training  determines  it. 

The  same  subject  lately  presented  itself 
in  another  form  at  a  summer  hotel,  where 
one  man  at  dinner  said  to  his  friend: 

"Here  is  a  room  full  0/  women  —  some 
dining,  the  others  serving  them.  The 
difference  between  the  two  classes  is 
just  this:  One  class  shows  that  some- 
body behind  them  saved  money;  the 
other  class,  that  nobody  behind  them  did. 
Most  of  these  women  seated  at  the  tables 
are  in  the  rr  >re  fortunate  class  only 
because   of    the    foresight   and    prudence 
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and  managing  ability  of  their  fathers  or 
husbands;  and  most  of  these  women  who 
serve  them  are  in  their  class  because  of 
a  lack  of  these  qualities  in  their  fathers." 

BURNING  BOTH  ENDS  OF  THE  CANDLE 

THE  output  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  is  estimated 
at  210,000  cars,  with  an  average  value 
of  $1,250.  The  estimates  for  191 1  put 
the  output  at  300,000  cars,  with  the 
same  average  value.  In  other  words, 
it  is  expected  that  the  country  will  ab- 
sorb next  year  cars  of  an  aggregate  value 
of  about  $375,000,000,  as  well  as  supply 
the  money  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  more  than  half  a  million  cars  already 
in  commission. 

There  are  plenty  of  indications  that 
it  is  time  for  the  average  American  to 
stop  and  think.  In  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, it  appears,  one  automobile  firm 
holds  mortgages  on  1,500  homes.  In  a 
Southwestern  city  the  amount  of  mort- 
gage liens  against  property  held  in  the 
hands  of  automobile  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers was  so  great  that  banking- 
houses  who  were  asked  to  handle  muni- 
cipal bonds  of  the  city  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  In  one  of  the 
best  middle-class  suburbs  of  New  York, 
where  for  years,  through  normal  times 
and  panic  alike,  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  homes,  not  a  single  home- 
property  has  changed  hands  in  four 
months  past;  and  the  dealers  in  real 
estate  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will 
not  be  any  recovery  until  the  craze  for 
automobiles  passes  into  history. 

In  Westchester  County,  one  of  the 
richest  suburban  sections  around  New 
York  City,  the  County  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation has  gone  on  record  in  a  warning 
to  its  members  to  refuse,  wherever  possible, 
accommodations  to  borrowers  who  want 
the  money  to  buy  automobiles  for  pleas- 
ure. In  Newark,  X.  J.,  a  bank  officer  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  savings  insti- 
tutions for  months  past  have  been  los- 
ing deposits  to  patrons  who  were  intend- 
ing to  buy  machines.  The  salesmen  for 
the  bond-houses  report  the  same  condi- 
dition,  and  say  that  they  find  it  impossible 


to  sell  good  bonds  in  communities  where 
the  automobile  craze  has  taken  hold. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  current  report  of 
these  conditions.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  very  large  proportion  —  and 
fortunately,  a  growing  proportion  —  of 
the  automobile  manufacturing  in  the 
country  consists  of  the  making  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  and  of  machines  that 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  necessity,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  horse  and  buggy  or  the 
team  and  surrey  that  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  living  machinery  of  the  country. 
Out  of  the  estimated  $800,000,000  that 
will  be  spent  in  191 1  on  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  auto- 
mobiles, it  would  probably  be  unsafe  to 
say  that  much  more  than  half  is  waste 
or  extravagance. 

Yet,  at  a  period  of  commercial  uncer- 
tainty, when  banking,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions  alike  dictate  na- 
tional caution  and  conservatism,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  people  at  large-1- the 
middle  class  —  are  plunging  into  luxury 
and  extravagance  at  a  rate  never  before 
equaled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  This  fact,  taken  by  itself,  is 
sinister  enough  to  justify  all  the  warnings 
that  have  been  based  upon  it.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  bank  officers  of  the 
country,  who  understand  the  reaction 
of  waste  upon  the  sensitive  structure  of 
credit,  should  be  the  first  to  be  alarmed. 
There  is  good  reason  for  their  alarm. 

The  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  new 
phenomenon  is  undoubtedly  the  pledg- 
ing of  homes  and  property  under  liens 
for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  that  are 
themselves  of  a  flimsy  and  not  at  all  per- 
manent character.  It  seems  almost  crim- 
inal that  salaried  men  by  the  thousand, 
living  in  modest  homes  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  cities,  should  be  encumbering 
their  property  with  mortgages  that  must 
be  paid  sooner  or  later,  in  order  to.  in- 
dulge themselves  and  their  families  in 
a  luxury  which,  in  addition  to  the  initial 
expense,  will  also  obviously  increase  the 
living  expense  of  the  family,  and  thereby 
automatically  cut  down  and  curtail  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  meet  the  debt. 
It  is  burning  the  candle   at   both   ends 
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with  a  vengeance.  In  a  good  many 
thousands  of  cases,  undoubtedly,  the 
candle  must  burn  out  very  soon. 

THE  CENTRE  OF  POPULATION 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  Census  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  centre  of  population. 
It  has  been  loitering  in  Indiana  for  a 
generation,  unwilling  to  leave  the  state 
of  papaws  and  popular  novelists.  There 
are  indications,  however,  that  the  myste- 
rious point  may  have  been  attracted  to- 
ward the  West  and  South,  and  a 
bare  possibility  that  the  Hoosier  State 
will  be  at  last  forsaken.  It  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
of  population  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
It  is  already  clear,  too,  that  the  increase 
of  city  population  has  not  been  so  rapid 
as  in  the  previous  decade.  The  biggest 
and  the  most  cities  are  in  the  East. 

It  would,  however,  require  a  jump  of 
seventy  miles  for  the  "centre"  to  clear  In- 
diana, and  only  once  since  the  Census  be- 
gan has  so  long  a  jump  been  made.  Between 
1850  and  i860  the  point  passed  over  eighty- 
one  miles.  The  average  ten-year  trip  is 
thirty-seven  miles,  but  in  the  last  decade, 
1890  to  1900,  only  fourteen  miles  were 
passed.  Always  the  movement  has  been 
toward  the  West,  the  path  following 
closely  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude. 

It  was  just  1 20  years  ago,  in  1 790,  that 
the  centre  of  population  was  first  lo- 
cated -  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
Ten  years  later  saw  it  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Baltimore.  The  next  decade 
witnessed  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  a  fact  which  betrayed  itself 
in  a  southern  trend  of  the  point  during 
the  years  between  1800  and  1820.  Then 
it  resumed  its  movement  due  west,  mark- 
ing spots  forty,  fifty-five,  fifty-five,  and 
eighty  miles  apart.  By  i860  it  had  reached 
a  spot  twenty  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  O. 
Then,  at  first  with  a  slight  northward 
tendency,  it  passed  on  for  its  sojourn 
near  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  Census  makes  no  effort  to  show  the 
centre  of  political  power,  but  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  this  also  has 
not  moved  toward  the  East  during  the 
decade  past. 


IS  WALL  STREET  IN  DECAY  ? 

THERE  has  been  a  collapse  in  the 
prices  of  stocks  in  Wall  Street 
that  is  almost  equal  to  the  collapse  of 
1907.  The  best  securities  have  suffered 
with  the  worst.  The  stocks  of  great 
railroads  like  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  have  lost  many  dollars 
per  share  in  values.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  the  cutting  down  of  prices  was 
so  rapid  that  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  an  impending  panic. 

Yet  the  country  goes  on  about  its 
business  as  usual.  The  men  we  meet 
on  the  train,  in  the  club,  or  on  the  streets 
talk  of  crops,  of  the  money  supply, 
of  the  failing  demand  for  cotton  goods, 
of  false  prices  for  copper  metal,  of  the 
new,  high-record  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, of  the  curtailment  of  the  mort- 
gage market  —  of  half  a  hundred  real, 
significant,  and  pregnant  facts;  but  sel- 
dom does  a  business  man  refer  with  any- 
thing but  indifferent  scorn  to  the  antics 
of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that,  for 
once  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
history  of  this  country,  the  hawk  that 
preys  on  business  has  missed  his  quarry. 
Most  intelligent  men,  when  the  trium- 
phant upward  march  of  prices  began  so 
soon  after  the  panic  of  1907,  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Street.  When,  in  the 
heyday  of  the  market  jollity  of  1909,  the 
kings  of  the  Street  hung  up  the  stocks 
and  bonds  at  prices  marked  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living,  the  people  of  the  country 
paid  little  or  no  heed.  In  vain  the 
clamor  of  the  sellers  filled  the  newspapers. 
At  these  high  prices  the  traders  in  securi- 
ties bought  and  sold  with  one  another, 
for  the  most  part. 

It  was  the  flattest  sort  of  a  boom  that 
ever  was  blown  in  the  shadow  of  Trinity 
spire.  For  once  the  United  States  was 
too  busy  to  be  caught.  It  was  busy  get- 
ting caught  in  other  ways,  it  is  true,  but 
that  is  small  comfort  to  the  would-be 
seller  who  looks  in  vain  for  buyers.  It 
was  almost  in  desperation  that  an  appeal 
to  Paris  was  made.  Paris  was  coy.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  a  syndicate  was  found 
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in  France  to  take  a  nibble,  at  least,  at 
the  tempting  bait.  It  was  not  a  real 
hard  bite,  however. 

One  solitary  fish  of  goodly  proportions 
floundered,  at  last,  into  trouble.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  fairly  representative 
group  —  a  couple  of  Canadian  knights, 
several  baronets  and  gentlemen  of  leis- 
ure from  the  English  shores,  an  Anglo- 
American  genius  —  altogether  a  clique 
capable  of  losing  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  million  dollars  of  real  money  without 
going  into  bankruptcy.  Of  course  it 
bought  stocks.  Of  course  it  lost  the 
money.  The  lucky  fishermen  seem  to 
have  been  the  Rock  Island  group  and 
their  friends  —  gentlemen  pirates  of  the 
era.  They  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
that  any  keen  business  man  might  not 
do.  When  people  came  along  and  wanted 
to  buy  the  stocks  that  they  held,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Rock  Island  group 
obligingly  sold  them.  Perhaps,  of  course, 
they  sold  so  much  that  they  even  lost 
control  of  one  or  two  of  the  railroads 
that  they  have  called  their  own  for  a  few 
years  past.  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
they  would  go  into  mourning  if  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case. 

What  a  pitiful  travesty  on  the  "market- 
place of  the  world"  Wall  Street  has  come 
to  be!  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  are 
no  men  in  the  world  who  know  it  better 
than  the  old-line  leaders  of  the  Street. 
The  best  part  of  Wall  Street  —  the  part 
of  it  that  stands  for  the  real  constructive 
work  that  it  has  to  do  if  the  country  is 
to  go  ahead  to  its  destiny  —  suffers  with 
the  worst  of  it. 

That  part  of  Wall  Street  which  is  a 
real  legitimate  part  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  whether  it  be  in  the  field 
of  promotion,  in  the  supplying  of  money 
for  the  expansion  of  plants  and  railroads, 
in  the  pouring  of  working  capital  into 
depleted  treasuries,  in  the  forwarding 
and  distribution  of  products  —  that  part 
of  Wall  Street  is  what  it  has  always  been: 
clean,  honest,  and  as  efficient  as  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  country  lets  it  be. 

To-day  the  name  of  Wall  Street  stands 
for  something  far  different.  It  is  a  place 
where  spiders  spin  webs  to  catch  flies; 
where  pirates  lurk  behind  rocky  islands 


to  pounce  upon  passers-by;  where  mag- 
nates cease  from  strife  with  one  another 
only  when  there  is  something  more  profit- 
able to  do;  where  dreams  of  avarice 
grow  into  nightmares  of  crime;  where 
pious  millionaires  buy  banks  to  look 
respectable;  and  where  wicked,  thousand- 
dollar-a-year  bank  cashiers  steal  a  mil- 
lion or  two  to  pay  their  gambling  debts. 

If  Wall  Street  is  going  to  continue  in 
business,  somebody  must  either  clean 
it  out  thoroughly  or  hit  it  with  a  club  and 
start  it  over  again.  If  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  to  continue  to  look  like  a  private  club 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  half  a  dozen 
groups  of  plundering  magnates,  the  sooner 
the  Governor  of  New  York  appoints  a 
committee  "with  teeth"  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  United  States  —  and  for 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is, 
a  man-sized  job;  but  all  the  men  in  the 
world  are  not  yet  dead  or  retired  from 
business. 

EUROPE'S  FERMENT 

EUROPE  has  been  in  political  fer- 
ment most  of  the  time  for  the  last 
five  years,  the  centre  of  interest  swinging 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  then  to  England, 
where  it  is  still  working,  and  now  to 
France  and  Spain. 

Little  will  be  heard  of  the  revolution 
in  England  until  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  in  November.  In  the  mean- 
time efforts  to  reach  a  compromise  con- 
tinue. An  Englishman  loves  nothing  so 
dearly  as  a  compromise.  He  sometimes 
quarrels  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  negotiat- 
ing a  compromise  afterward.  Something 
is  going  to  be  done  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  nothing  like  destruction  is  going  to 
overtake  it.  The  chamber  of  the  peers 
was  practically  stripped  of  its  authority 
last  spring.  What  power  it  retains  will 
be  allowed  it  out  of  the  good-will  of  Eng- 
land^ triumphant  democracy.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  —  that  Radical  with  the  twinkling 
eye,  who  rarely  answers  a  letter,  who 
often  goes  on  a  loaf  in  a  crisis,  who  can 
sing  a  comic  song  like  a  vaudeville  artist 
and  launch  an  invective  like  the  Parlia- 
mentary Jove  that  he  is,  and  who  leads 
the  Asquith  Cabinet  by  the  nose  — 
will  come  up  in  the  autumn  with  another 
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socialistic  Budget,  which  will  go  through 
this  time  with  only  a  pretense  of  oppo- 
sition, and  doubtless  with  two  or  three 
new  measures  of  progressive  (and  irri- 
tating) legislation. 

II 

When  Georges  Clemenceau  (whom 
Thcodorfc  Roosevelt  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  greatest  men  in  Europe)  in  a 
huff  last  summer  threw  down  the  Premier- 
ship in  France,  and  Aristide  Briand  was 
invited  to  form  a  new  ministry,  few,  in  the 
country  or  out  of  it,  looked  to  see  the 
new  Socialist  President  du  ConseiVs  career 
exceed  that  of  a  stop-gap.  The  general 
elections  were  only  ten  months  off,  and, 
after   them,   the  real  man  would  appear. 

In  the  ten  months,  Briand  could  do 
little,  and  he  did  little.  He  carried  out 
the  chief  promises  of  his  predecessor:  old- 
age  pensions  and  an  income-tax  were 
the  chief  of  them.  But  something  in 
Briand's  way  of  doing  things,  his  lack 
of  oratorical  power,  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  the  quiet  soberness  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  serious  work  —  though 
none  of  these  is  a  thing  traditionally 
attractive  to  the  French  electorate  -  - 
won  the  nation's  heart  and  put  him  in 
again  with  an  increased  majority. 

Briand  began  his  career  as  a  radical 
Socialist.  Books  by  him  are  extant 
that  would  be  suppressed  by  the  police 
in  America.  He  rose  to  prominent  office  as 
the  man  most  likely  to  bait  the  church 
successfully  and  spectacularly.  He  was 
selected  to  carry  through  the  separation 
of  the  French  Church  and  State,  and  he 
disappointed  the  ''Priest-eaters"  by  ex- 
ecuting the  law  with  considerateness  and 
courtesy.  When  the  "  Syndicatisme " 
agitation  last  year  culminated  in  the  strike 
of  the  post-oliice  employees,  Briand  (who 
had  carried  a  red  flag  in  the  Commune) 
was  the  only  man  in  the  ministry  who 
had  the  backbone  to  resist. 

He  came  back  from  the  elections,  as 
has  been  said,  with  a  bigger  majority 
than  he  had  before.  His  first  act  was  to 
throw  it  away.  That  is  to  say,  his  first 
act  was  to  propose  a  reform  destructive 
of  the  bloc  system  under  which  he  found 
support. 


In  France,  as  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  other  European 
countries,  the  strong  political  party  is 
unknown.  There  are  too  many  opinions 
to  allow  the  existence  of  but  two  organi- 
zations. There  are  a  dozen  groups,  and  the 
Government  is  sustained  by  a  union  of 
one  or  another  combination  of  groups. 

M.  Briand  proposed  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment a  complete  reform  of  the  system 
of  parliamentary  representation.  In  the 
first  place,  deputies  were  to  be  elected 
no  longer  all  at  once,  but*a  third  at  a 
time.  In  the  second  place,  the  minority 
was  to  be  represented.  That  is,  instead 
of  each  parliamentary  district  electing 
its  representative,  deputies  are  to  be 
elected  by  Departments. 

It  is  as  if  New  York  were  to  vote  for 
its  Congressmen  in  mass,  so  that  the 
minority  would  have  a  proportionate 
representation,  whereas  now  the  minority 
might  not  elect  a  Congressman  in  any 
single  district  in  the  state. 

M.  Briand,  in  short,  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  a  statesman  of 
a  new  and  larger-visioned  school,  which 
conceives  that  the  duty  of  a  government 
is  to  benefit  all  the  governed,  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority.  The  minority- 
representation  proposal  is  but  one  item 
of  his  programme,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
can  best  be  understood  outside  of  France. 

The  effect  on  France  of  the  assumption 
by  a  Premier  of  this  attitude,  above 
parties  and  groups,  is  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  World's  Work 
as  having  been  wrought  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  power  of  a  revelation.  Certainly 
there  has  accrued  to  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister since  the  elections  a  degree  of  praise 
which  arouses  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
future.  France  has  been  for  several  years 
on  the  brink  of  revolution.  The  Re- 
public has  lasted  longer  than  any  one 
expected  it  to,  and  it  has  outlived  the 
wishes  of  most  of  its  friends.  Could 
there  have  been,  at  any  moment  within 
the  last  two  years,  an  agreement  among 
a  conMderable  number  of  Frenchmen 
on  some  promising  substitute  for  the 
existing  government,  revolution  would 
easily  have  come.  But  in  France  every 
man  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  every 
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family  has  a  programme,  so  that  a  govern- 
ment which  everybody  detests  has  been 
allowed  to  stand.  The  country  is  ripe 
for  constitutional  reform,  and  M.  Briand 
may  be  the  man  to  lead  the  way  to  it. 

Ill 

Spain  is  a  mystery  —  probably  even 
to  itself  —  a  mystery  in  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  sense  or  desire  of  the 
Spanish  people  is.  The  nation  is  seething 
with  restlessness.  It  remains  undoubtedly 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, but  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
party  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  cleri- 
calism, and  of  progress  as  opposed  to 
medievalism,  is  in  the  majority.  The 
country  has  undergone  tremendous  eco- 
nomic changes  in  the  last  decade,  and 
has  developed  a  school  of  statesmen 
quite  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  ideas 
of  Europe. 

Life  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  still 
dominated  by  the  Church  to  a  degree 
hard  to  outstand.  The  "religious"  pop- 
ulation —  that  is,  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
nuns  —  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  and  owns  a  vast  part  of  the  country's 
resources,  paying  no  taxes,  while  carrying 
on  work  of  a  diversified  nature  in  compe- 
tition with  ordinary  labor,  whose  wages 
it  reduces.  Those  who  are  not  of  the 
Church  are  embarrassed,  harassed,  and 
handicapped  on  every  hand.  The  senti- 
ment, represented  by  Premier  Cana- 
lejas, which  resulted  in  the  diplomatic 
break  with  the  Vatican,  is  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  this  medieval  organization 
of  society,  bent  on  -the  liberation  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  from  clerical 
rule.  The  Government  is  not  attacking 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  represented  as  doing  so; 
it  is  attacking  the  doctrine  that  Roman 
Catholicism  means  the  submission  to 
clerical  rules  of  every  man,  every  mo- 
ment, and  in  every  act. 

The  Government  of  Premier  Canalejas 
is  well  intrenched.  Its  majority  is-  sub- 
stantial, and  the  King's  sympathy  seems 
real.  Not  a  little  will  depend  on  the 
King's  attitude  -  -  for  though  undoubtedly 
Socialism  and  Republicanism  are  strong 
in  Spain,  the  masses  of  the   people   are 


royalists,  with,  moreover,  a  certain  affec- 
tion for  Alfonso  XIII,  who  has  manifested 
many  popular  qualities.  His  present  atti- 
tude of  sympathy  with  Canalejas  and  his 
project  of  secularizing  Spain  are  natural 
to  a  young  man  whose  best  friends  are 
the  English  royal  family,  whose  wife  is 
an  Englishwoman,  and  who  spends  much 
time  in  democratic  pastimes  in  England. 
But  he  will  have  to  be  very  strong  in  his 
convictions  to  withstand  the  pressure 
that  will  now  be  brought  upon  him  from 
his  ultramontane  Catholic  subjects.  Al- 
fonso is  hardly  likely  to  prove  another 
Henry  VIII,  though  at  this  moment  he 
is  apparently  firm  in  his  support  of  the 
policy  of  resisting  the  Vatican's  preten- 
sions to  be  the  rightful  government  of 
Spain. 

THE*  GERMAN  WAY  WITH  MAYORS 

GERMAN  cities  are  the  best  governed 
in  the  world.  How  far  apart  are 
the  ideas  of  Germans  and  Americans  on 
the  subject  of  city  government  may  be 
seen  from  reading  an  advertisement  which 
lately  appeared  in  a  number  of  German 
papers: 

The  place  of  mayor  of  Magdeburg  is  vacant. 
The  salary  is  21,000  marks  ($5,250)  a  year,  in- 
cluding the  rental  of  a  dwelling  in  the  city 
hall.  Besides  his  salary  the  incumbent  will  re- 
ceive 4,000  marks  ($1,000)  for  his  official  ex- 
penses. Candidates  should  apply  before  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Can  any  one  imagine  an  American  city 
advertising  for  a  mayor?  Can  any  one 
give  a  good  reason  why  a  city  should 
not  advertise  for  a  mayor  when  it  needs 
one? 

The  German  idea  is  that  a  municipality 
is  a  business,  to  be  conducted  on  business 
lines.  The  office  of  mayor  is  one  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  technical,  pro- 
fessional character.  A  man  who  has 
proved  himself  a  good  mayor  in  one 
German  town  is  frequently  invited  to 
another.  The  larger  towns  look  to  the 
smaller  towns  to  train  municipal  officers 
for  them.  It  frequently  happens  that 
two  cities  bid  in  competition  for  a  par- 
ticularly expert  man.  So  when  their 
chief  burgomaster,  Doctor  Lentz,  was 
appointed  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance, 
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the  good  people  of  Magdeburg  gave  public 
notice  of  their  need  of  a  capable  man  to 
succeed  him. 
Sensible  people,  those  Germans! 

EDEN  AND  THE  ETHIOPIAN 

AGAIN  an  American  company  has 
undertaken  to  enter  Haiti  on  a 
programme  of  extensive  development.  It 
agrees  to  build  several  hundred  miles  of 
railroad,  in  part  return  for  which  it  is 
to  get  a  zone  of  liberal  width  on  either 
side  the  track  where  the  land  is  not  now 
privately  owned.  This  means  almost  a 
continuous  strip. 

There  is  on  earth  no  land  richer  than 
Haiti;  none  where  capital  ought  to  reap 
swifter  or  bigger  harvests.  Ought  to. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  people,  of  course. 
Civilization  is  practically  extinct  among 
a  population  of  two  millions  of  Negroes. 

There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  a  Haitian 
town,  such  as  Port-au-Prince,  Aux  Cayes, 
or  Jacmel  —  clutters  of  huts  amid  ruins  of 
palaces,  nauseating  in  lazy  degradation, 
sore  with  filth.  But  it  is  only  in  these 
four  or  five  coast-towns  that  there  is 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  world,  any 
pretense  of  order.  Everywhere  else  are 
the  jungle,  the  half-naked  Negro  and  his 
women,  the  opulent  land  filled  with  a 
race  of  beings  little  better  than  beasts, 
with  footpaths  for  its  only  highways, 
with  basilisks  basking  on  the  displaced 
stones  of  its  once  great  public-works, 
and  the  tropical  silence  broken  rarely, 
except  by  the  sound  of  tom-toms  sum- 
moning to  superstitious  rites. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  Africa  is  like  it, 
in  its  hopeless  misery,  or  the  half-frozen 
wastes  of  Patagonia  or  of  Thibet.  But 
nowhere  is  there  such  degradation  coupled 
with  such  a  background  of  unspeakable 
natural  loveliness  (for  Haiti  is  a  paradise 
to  the  eye),  or  of  prosperous  history  (for 
both  Spain  and  France  counted  this 
their  wealthiest  colony).  Coffee,  cotton, 
cacao,  tobacco,  pimento,  castilloa  for 
rubber,  gold,  silver,  aluminum,  copper, 
mahogany,  logwood,  bananas  —  these 
things  arc  to  be  found  in  perfection  here. 
But  what  avail  they,  so  long  as  there  arc 
no  government,  no  money,  no  roads, 
no  harbors,  no  hopes,  no  ambitions? 


Some  day,  perhaps,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  appreciate  their  duty 
toward  this  benighted  island,  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  smutted  but  most  splen- 
did pearl  in  the  Antillean  necklace. 

ARE  ALL  NEW  BOOKS  TRASH? 

THE  English-reading  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  has  been  having 
one  of  our  periodical  attacks  of  has- 
fiction-declined?  There  was  the  genera- 
tion of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  following 
Scott,  and  the  generation  of  Meredith 
and  Hardy  following  Thackeray  and 
Dickens.  And  now  look  about  —  what 
do  you  find? 

You  find,  of  course,  ten  new  novels 
or  a  hundred  to  every  one  that  our  fathers 
had;  for  half  a  century  ago  the  reading 
public  was  small,  and  everybody  who 
read  anything  read  the  latest  popular 
novel.  Now  we  have  many  reading  pub- 
lics —  the  public  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
pantry,  the  public  of  the  shop-girl,  the 
public  of  the  idle  woman,  the  public  of 
the  man  who  travels — .all  sorts  of  read- 
ing publics,  and  they  overlap  one  another. 
The  novel  has  become  a  common  form 
of  diversion  and  amusement,  like  the 
moving-picture  show,  the  automobile, 
and  the  baseball  field,;  and  many  novels 
lay  no  more  claim  to  literature  than  a 
baseball  game  or  an  afternoon  at  bridge. 

If  our  critics  would  rule  such  novels 
out  before  they  begin  their  comparisons 
and  laments,  they  would  have  plainer 
sailing.  As  for  what  would  be  left  — 
doubtless  there  is  little  of  literary  value 
in  the  current  issues  of  fiction.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  immediate  criti- 
cism of  books,  while  they  are  fresh  from 
the  press,  is  seldom  able  to  make  right 
judgments.  Even  a  few  years  —  two  or 
three  or  five — clear  the  vision  wonderfully. 

He  would  be  an  overbold  man  who 
should  claim  that  the  flood  of  novels 
carries  much  literature;  but  he  is  an 
over-despondent  man  who  fears  that  the 
stream  of  real  literature  is  dried  up. 
All  literary  theories  are  made  and  all 
literary  values  determined  after  the  event. 
Witness  the  contemjxmiry  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Wordsworth,  for  two 
great  instances. 


SOME  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  TO  COME 
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Whether  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  a  barren  time —  a  time  of  low  stand* 
ards  and  of  merely  commercialized  amuse- 
ment instead  of  literature  —  is  a 
somewhat  vain  controversy;  for  there  is 
no  way  to  settle  it.  The  best  that  one 
can  do  is  to  read  the  old  books  that  we 
know  are  great,  and  such  new  ones  as 
may  best  instruct  or  amuse  us.  To 
worry  overmuch  about  the  literary  ten- 
dencies of  our  time  is  to  take  trouble 
about  what  cannot  well  be  mended  — 
except  by  those  who  can  write  great 
books,  and  they  have  orbits  of  their  own 
and  are  not  easily  swayed  by  what  you 
or  I  think.  The  main  matter  is  that 
every  man  shall  keep  his  own  taste  high 
and  pure  and  shall  show  his  children 
which  the  great  books  are  and  teach  them 
to  read  and  to  love  them. 

A  HERO  TOO  LATE 

DRIFTING  about  in  the  lower  East 
Side,  New  York,  is  a  human  dere- 
lict known  to  the  children  of  the  streets 
as  "Andy."  They  know  him  only  as 
an  old  sailor  who  is  "down  and  out"  — 
so  "down"  that  he  scrubs  the  hallways 
of  a  foul,  Jewish  tenement  for  $1  a  week 
and  "board"  that  many  a  dog  would  not 
touch.  His  "bedroom"  is  so  disreputable 
that  he  often  sleeps  by  preference  in  the 
park  or  in  a  hallway. 

But  "Andy"  is  neither  a  "bum"  nor 
an  applicant  for  charity.  He  stands 
erect  upon  his  feet,  in  spite  of  his  seventy- 
three  years,  and  looks  every  man  squarely 
in  the  eyes  when  he  talks  —  and  there 
is  no  whine  in  his  voice.  And  if  any  citizen 
of  the  East  Side  is  looking  for  a  fight,  an 
insult  to  "Andy"  will  quickly  bring  it. 

For  "Andy"  is  not  only  a  sailor  —  he 
is  a  veteran  of  the  American  navy.  He 
knew  Admiral  Dewey  when  he  was  "Com- 
modore "  Dewey;  and  "Andy  "was  quarter- 
master on  the  Olympia  and  had  charge 
of  the  steering  of  the  battleship  when  it 
crept  into  Manila  Bay.  He  left  the 
Olympia  only  when  the  ship  went  out  of 
commission,  after  Admiral  Dewey's  tri- 
umphal return  —  and  soon  thereafter 
the  old  quartermaster  was  put  out  of 
commission. 

The     circumstances     do     not     matter 


greatly.  He  got  drunk  and  into  trouble 
with  an  officer  —  and,  with  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  he  had  to  leave  the  navy  in 
which  he  had  served  with  credit  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

It  is  "Andy's"  misfortune  that  he  be- 
came a  hero  too  late  —  he  is  not  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  Had  he  served  for 
only  a  few  weeks  in  some  Union  regiment 
that  never  got  to  the  front;  had  he  been 
even  a  "bounty-jumper"  or  a  deserter 
—  he  would  have  a  chance  by  a  special 
pension  act  of  receiving  a  regular  pension 
from  a  grateful  country. 

But  "Andy"  is  only  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Dewey's  fight  in  Manila  Bay  —  and  he 
has  a  "bob- tailed"  discharge  because  he 
hit  a  superior  officer! 

SOME  NOTABLE  ARTICLES  TO  COME 

ALTHOUGH  the  Civil  War  is  reced- 
ing far  into  history,  and  the  number 
of  the  original  pensioners  is  dwindling,  the 
cost  of  the  pension  system  is  constantly 
increasing  —  and  this  well-known  fact  sug- 
gested that  an  inquiry  into  this  singular 
phenomenon  might  not  be  amiss. 

An  investigation  has  been  made.  For 
a  year,  several  members  of  the  staff  of 
this  magazine  have  been  gathering  ma- 
terial. The  work  has  carried  them  into 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  brought 
before  them  many  musty  documents.  It  has 
not  taken  them  into  the  Pension  Bureau, 
for  the  reason  that  the  officials  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  allow  the  inspection 
of  the  records  of  this  branch  of  the 
Government;  the  citizens  who  are  paying 
this  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions  of  dollars  are  not  allowed  to  know 
even  the  names  of  those  who  receive  it. 

Nevertheless,  The  World's  Work  has 
obtained  a  good  view  of  the  workings 
of  the  system  —  a  view  which  shows  the 
existence  of  gross  frauds  on  the  good 
faith  of  a  generous  nation.  Pensions 
are  being  drawn  by  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  no  right  to  them.  Thousands 
of  deserters  are  enjoying  the  bounty 
of  the  Government  which  they  betrayed 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Thousands  are 
being  compensated  for  ills  utterly  un- 
connected with  army  service.  Hundreds 
of  girl-widows,  born  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  after  Appomattox,  are  receiving 
quarterly  payments  from  Washington, 
because  they  took  a  fancy  to  some  old 
veteran  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Wo- 
men  never  married  to  soldiers  with  whom 
they  lived  long  after  the  war  are  being 
pensioned.     And  so  on. 

It  is  a  startling  statement  of  facts 
which  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of 
articles  beginning  in  The  World's  Work 
next  month.  The  truth  has  never  been 
told  about  pensions.  The  time  has  come 
to  tell  it.  It  is  really  a  national  shame 
that  the  long  honor-roll  of  men  who  toiled, 
marched,  fought,  and  suffered  for  their 
country  should  be  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
camp-followers  and  deserters.  We  there- 
fore expect  the  worthy  veterans  to  be 
foremost  among  those  who  will  welcome 
the  revelations  which  the  forthcoming 
Pension  articles  will  make.  The  country 
at  large  will  read  them  with  astonishment 
and  indignation. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  WTOte  his 
frank  and  inspiring  "Up  from  Slavery" 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  book 
took  and  holds  a  place  among  the  great 
autobiographies;  and  it  has  been  trans- 
lated, it  is  believed,  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  American  b<x>k,  for  it 
has  been  issued  in  one  or  more  of  the 
languages  of  India. 

44 Up  from  Slavery"  ended  really  with 
the  period  of  Mr.  Washington's  prepara- 
tion for  his  life-work  —  with  the  founding 
of  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  is  now  writ- 
ing,   in    the   same    frank,    autobiographic 


way,  his  experiences  in  the  wider  field 
of  action  —  as  the  leader  of  his  race,  as 
a  figure  of  national  importance  and  of 
international  interest,  and  as  a  citizen 
whose  career  has  brought  him  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  most  of  the  interesting 
personalities  of  our  time. 

These  " Chapters  from  my  Experience" 
will  begin  in  the  October  number  of  Thf 
World's  Work  and  run  for  half  a  year 
or  more.  They  will  rank  among  the  most 
direct  and  interesting  and  frank  con- 
tributions to  the  thought  and  activities 
of  our  own  time,  both  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North. 

During  this  period  the  old  sectional  feel- 
ing practically  disappeared,  and  race  friction 
has  been  greatly  lessened.  Toward  these 
great  results  Mr.  Washington's  principles 
and  activities  have  contributed  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  remarkable  personality. 

A  CORRECTION 

ON  PAGE  13 135  of  the  July  number 
The  World's  Work  published  photo- 
graphs of  President  McKinley  and  Vice- 
President  Roosevelt  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  Governor  of  New  York.  These  photo- 
graphs were  copyrighted  by  Messrs.  Pach 
Bros,  of  New  York,  but  the  copyright 
notice  did  not  appear  on  account  of  the 
maltreatment  of  the  original  photographs. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  photograph  of 
Mayor  Gaynor,  which  was  used  on  the 
July  cover.  The  editors  very  gladly  call 
attention  to  this  omission,  in  order  that 
the  photographers  may  have  the  credit 
which  is  their  just  due. 


'BIG  BUSINESS"  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


THE  regulation  of  railroads  and  the 
restraint  of  corporations  —  these 
are  the  subjects  of  more  legislation 
and  of  more  discussion,  and  the  cause  of 
more  hopes  and  of  more  fears  and  of  more 
business  disturbances,  than  all  other  sub- 
jects combined.  We  have  had  much 
legislation,  national  and  state,  more  agi- 
tation,    endlos     discussion,     a     financial 


panic,  sensational  trials  and  decisions, 
and  violent  fluctuations  in  values;  and 
there  are  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  whose  decisions  are  awaited  by 
the  industrial  world  as  of  possible  rev- 
olutionary importance. 

Yet  few  men,  even  of  the  greatest 
industrial  grasp,  seem  to  see  the  real 
meaning  of  this  ever-increasing  agitation 
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which  does  not  end  with  new  statutes 
nor  with  decisions  of  the  courts  nor  with 
political  programmes;  and  few  political 
leaders  seem  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  it. 

The  industrial  magnates  will  tell  you 
that  business  conditions  would  be  sound 
and  satisfactory  if  our  law-makers  would 
be  quiet  for  a  time.  "We  have  too 
many  laws  already.  Stop  for  a  while. 
Give  business  a  chance."  Yet  the  amend- 
ments that  Congress  so  laboriously  and 
disputatiously  made  to  the  railroad  laws 
have  little  practical  meaning.  No  rail- 
road manager  and  no  citizen  seems  to 
know  of  any  very  great  change  that  these 
amendments  brought  or  seem  likely  to 
bring. 

All  this  agitation  and  law-making  and 
amending,  then,  and  the  law-suits  brought 
by  the  Government,  and  the  court-decisions 
—  are  all  these  mere  piddling  and  meddling 
and  demagogy?  or  is  there  some  large, 
clear  principle  toward  which  the  agitation 
is  tending,  even  in  its  zigzag  ways?  There 
is  such  a  principle,  slowly  and  awkwardly 
as  we  get  at  it. 

II 

So  long  as  jcompetition  is  active,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  freedom  takes 
care  of  itself.  If  one  man  or  company 
restricts  opportunity  or  unduly  increases 
prices  or  limits  products,  a  competing 
man  or  company  quickly  takes  advantage 
of  such  changes,  and  industrial  freedom 
and  equality  are  (at  least  potentially) 
maintained.  There  is  no  need  of  govern- 
mental regulation  or  interference.  Busi- 
ness, in  the  long  run,  takes  care  of  itself. 

But,  just  as  soon  as  the  monopoly  of 
any  product  or  of  any  service  or  of  any 
opportunity  begins,  the  conditions  change. 
There  is  no  longer  a  condition  that  in- 
sures industrial  freedom  or  equal  oppor- 
tunity, even  potentially.  The  monopo- 
list has  the  power  to  abridge  it.  As 
soon  as  monopoly  begins,  therefore,  there 
arises  the  necessity  for  governmental 
regulation. 

This  is  the  large  general  principle  which 
the  public  sees  and  feels  and  will  not 
give  up;  and  this  continued  agitation 
in  all  its  forms  is  the  expression  of  this 
feeling     -  of  the  conviction  that  the  public 


regulation  of  monopolies  is  necessary  for 
industrial  freedom. 

m 

Simple  as  this  proposition  is  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  it  presents  endless 
difficulties  to  apply  it.  The  line  where 
competition  ends  and  monopoly  begins 
is  sometimes  a  clear  line,  but  much  oftener 
an  exceedingly  obscure  line;  and  most 
of  the  trouble  comes  in  finding  this  line. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  cases  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  involve  this  query: 
whether  their  conduct  involved  monopoly? 
Or,  for  a  better  example,  nothing  else 
in  the  whole  industrial  world  is  so  com- 
plicated, or  half  so  complicated,  as  the 
vast  network  of  railroad  questions.  The 
one  other  subject  that  approximates  it  in 
intricacy  is  banking;  and  the  control 
of  money  and  of  financial  machinery  will 
soon  occupy  our  minds  and  confuse  us  as 
railroad  problems  now  do. 

For  the  present  the  struggle  is  clearly 
to  define  the  nature  of  railroad  monopoly 
(every  railroad  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
of  a  monopoly,  of  necessity)  and  the  extent 
of  monopoly  used  by  the  great  industrial 
companies,  and  then  to  find  a  way  fairly 
to  apply  public  regulation  to  them. 

A  monopoly  may  be  necessary;  many 
are.  A  monopoly  may  be  "good"  or 
"bad",-  there  are  many  good  monopolies 
and  many  bad  monopolies.  They  may 
be  industrially  and  socially  beneficial; 
for  many  are,  on  account  of  the  economy 
and  the  efficiency  that  they  have  wrought 
out.  But  their  character  is  not  the 
question. 

The  question  is,  are  they  monopolies? 
If  they  are,  competition  may  no  longer 
be  depended  upon  to  maintain  what  we 
call  industrial  freedom;  and  the  public 
—  as  a  municipality,  as  a  state  govern- 
ment, or  as  the  National  Government  — 
must  step  in  and  have  regulative  power. 

IV 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  work 
out  just  and  undisputed  methods  of 
regulating  all  kinds  of  monopolies.  Con- 
ditions change  every  year.  Where  com- 
petition existed  last  year,  there  may  now 
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be  monopoly;  and,  where  there  was  mo- 
nopoly last  year,  in  some  cases,  competition 
has,  through  changes  of  some  sort,  re- 
asserted itself.  Then  again,  most  monop- 
olies struggle  against  effective  regulation. 
Again,  many  forms  of  industry  are  par- 
tially, and  only  partially,  monopolistic. 
Further  still,  the  chief  tools  that  public 
opinion  must  work  with  are  legislators 
and  other  public  officers.  These  are 
ignorant,  interested,  or  wise  in  varying 
proportions,  and  at  the  best  they  are 
slow  in  action.  Another  tool  is  publicity, 
which  also  is  variable  and  uncertain 
and  at  best  slow. 

We  may  not  expect,  therefore,  at  any 
early  time  to  have  less  agitation  or  fewer 
laws  or  a  "rest"  for  business.  There 
will  continue  to  be  political  and  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  disturbances  of  busi- 
ness conditions  until  the  general  principle 
is  wrought  out  in  effective  and  enforceable 
laws,  that  the  public  regulative  authority 
must  step  in  wherever  competition  ends 
and  monopoly  begins. 

The  cessation  of  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance would  come  sooner  and  easier 
if  the  large  business  world  would  at  once 
accept  the  principle  of  the  public  regula- 
tion of  monopoly  and  help  to  put  it  into 
application.  By  such  help  "a  rest  to 
business"  would  come  much  sooner  and 
it  would  be  a  very  much  more  secure 
rest  when  it  came.  The  mere  ery  that 
business  must  not  be  disturbed  does  no 


good.  ''Business"  is  not  a  sacred  thing; 
and,  when  its  organization  or  conduct 
really  restricts  the  liberties  and  oppor- 
tunities  of   the   people,   it   ought    to   be 

disturbed. 


It  is  unfortunate;  but  we  must  live 
and  work  and  do  the  best  we  can,  every 
man  with  his  own  life  and  his  own  enter- 
prises, while  this  varying  and  slow  strug- 
gle for  industrial  freedom  goes  on.  On 
one  side  those  who  profit  by  unregulated 
monopoly  say  with  truth  that  any  agita- 
tion which  disturbs  business  hurts  every 
man.  On  the  other  side  the  clamorers 
for  radical,  swift,  and  sweeping  regulation 
lack  perspective  and  lack  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  of  undue  disturbance.  Dema- 
gogues are  in  both  camps.  In  both 
camps,  too,  are  honest  believers  in  illu- 
sions. The  wise  man  is  the  patient, 
temperate,  but  determined  and  unresting 
man  who  refuses  to  take  fright  at  the 
threats  of  all  the  Samsons  in  the  temple, 
or  at  the  too  radical  pace  of  revolution- 
ists. Some  temples  will  fall,  some  enter- 
prises will  perish,  some  innocent  will 
suffer.  So  also  many  foolish  revolu- 
tionary experiments  will  fail.  The  mills  of 
a  democracy  grind  slowly,  but  they,  too, 
grind  exceeding  line.  There  is  a  clear 
principle  toward  which  we  are  working. 
But  we  shall  not  reach  it  without  loss 
and  struggle. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  BUSINESS 

FAILURE 


ON  SATURDAY,  June  n,  1910, 
there  appeared  in  a  trade  paper 
of  New  York  an  advertisement 
signed  by  J.  \V.  M click  &  Co.,  of  288 
Washington  Street,  containing  an  announce- 
ment <>f  a  business  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
that  firm. 

This  announcement  stated  that  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Treat,  a  former 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  had 


been  intimately  associated  in  business  mat- 
ters with  that  firm,  rendered  it  advisable 
for  the  time  being  to  turn  over  all  con- 
signments of  merchandise  intended  for 
Melick  &  Company  to  another  firm.  The 
announcement  stated  further  that  after 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  dead 
associate  the  firm  expected  to  resume  its 
business  along  former  lines.  It  simply 
asked  for  time  and  ]>aticncc  on  the  part 
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of  its  customers  to  allow  it  to  weather  a 
sudden  storm  that  had  fallen  on  it  with- 
out warning. 

This  episode  is  one  of  those  ordinary 
business  happenings  that  might  come  to 
any  man  or  group  of  men.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  business  that  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  developments  are  in  the 
nature  of  hidden  liabilities  on  the  books. 
Life,  in  most  business  concerns,  is  a  con- 
tingent liability  —  a  call-loan,  as  it  were, 
subject  to  a  sudden  demand  for  payment. 
When  the  call  comes  there  is  no  temporizing. 
A  heart  stops  beating  —  and  with  it  perhaps 
comes  the  necessity  for  such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  made  by  Messrs.  Melick  &  Co. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  every  day 
in  the  business  history  of  the  nation.  It  is 
impossible  to  guard  against  it  wholly.  Every- 
body knows  that  where  the  business  of  a 
firm  or  corporation  is  based  upon  the  genius 
or  the  brains  of  a  single  individual  nothing 
can  guard  it,  even  in  large  part,  against 
the  danger  that  lies  in  the  death  of  such  a 
man.  If  a  company,  for  instance,  were 
put  together  to  develop  the  future  inventions 
of  Mr.  Edison,  that  company  would  prac- 
tically cease  to  exist  with  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edison.  Many  an  ancient  business,  par- 
ticularly in  manufacturing  lines,  has  assumed 
practically' a  "scrap"  value  upon  the  death 
of  the  man  who  built  it. 

Yet  a  tremendously  large  percentage  of 
the  losses  through  this  cause  in  industrial 
and  mercantile  pursuits  can  be  covered 
by  safeguards  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  In 
the  case  of  Melick  &  Company,  Mr.  Treat, 
we  may  believe,  was  not  the  most  active 
partner  in  the  actual  carrying  on  of  the 
commission  business  of  that  firm.  The 
relationship  was  a  capital  relationship  rather 
than  a  strictly  mercantile  relationship. 
Such  a  risk  can  be  and  should  be  covered 
by  ordinary  life-insurance. 

I  remember  a  somewhat  similar  case  in 
a  different  field.  A  young  man,  himself 
very  well  connected  but  not  wealthy,  had 
mastered  a  phase  of  the  investment  financial 
business.  He  married  when  quite  young. 
Against  her  judgment,  his  wife  was  per- 
suaded to  invest  a  part  of  her  money,  of 
which  she  had  plenty,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  financial  banking-house.  The 
young  man  gathered  together  a  firm  con- 


sisting of  himself  and  three  other  partners. 
None  of  them  put  any  capital  into  the 
firm.  That  was  all  supplied  by  the  woman. 
This  money  consisted  of  $500,000  and 
was,  in  reality,  subject  to  withdrawal  on  six 
months'  notice. 

The  firm  had  not  been  in  existence  a 
year  when  the  young  man  died.  His  wife 
lived  only  two  months  longer.  When  her 
will  was  probated  it  was  found  that  she 
had  ordered  her  executors  to  withdraw  the 
entire  $500,000  from  that  firm  as  early  as 
possible  and  bestow  it  in  accordance  with 
directions  contained  in  the  will.  The  exec- 
utor, a  trust  company,  served  notice  as 
soon  as  its  credentials  were  established. 
The  firm  was  liquidated  forthwith. 

At  the  age  at  which  this  risk  was  assumed 
by  the  firm,  it  would  have  cost  less  than 
$6,000  a  year  to  cover  the  entire  risk  on  the 
life  of  either  the  partner  or  his  wife  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  firm  would  have  been  in  existence  to-day 
with  its  capital  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
free  from  all  lien,  direct  or  indirect  In  this 
case,  the  neglect  to  cover  the  risk  properly 
was  almost  criminal. 

Instances  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  from  newspaper  records.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  pile  up  such 
instances.  Almost  any  man  who  has  been 
in  business  for  twenty  years  or  more  can 
draw  them  from  his  own  experience.  If 
he  cannot  adduce  actual  instances,  let  him 
stop  and  figure  the  result  if  he  himself  were 
suddenly  cut  off,  or  if  one  of  his  active 
partners  were  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Looking  first  at  the  financial  end,  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
country  that  the  moneyed  interests  upon 
which  the  very  life  of  any  industry  depends 
should  be  insured  in  favor  of  the  company 
that  is  so  dependent.  Writhin  the  last  few 
years  the  records  of  such  insurance  have 
grown  at  a  remarkable  pace. 

When  Commander  Peary  was  making 
his  contract  for  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  his  life  for  $50,000  was 
made  a  part  of  the  contract;  and  properly 
so,  for  his  death  before  his  contracts  were 
completed  would  have  entailed  a  heavy  loss 
upon  the  publishers  of  the  book.  Again, 
one  finds  the  manager  of  a  baseball  team  in 
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the  National  League  insured  for  $50,000  in 
favor  of  that  league.  The  president  of  the 
Pillsbury  Flour  Company  in  Minneapolis 
carries  insurance  of  8500,000  in  favor  of 
the  company,  to  guard  against  losses  that 
might  arise  out  of  his  death.  Mr.  George 
K.  Nicholson  of  Kansas  City  carries  in- 
surance amounting  to  81,500,000  on  his  life 
in  favor  of  four  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  he  does  business. 

The  principle  is  well  enough  established; 
the  practice  of  it  is  just  beginning  to  grow. 
As  usual,  in  such  cases,  the  practice  is  least 
general  in  those  parts  of  the  business  world 
where  it  would  do  most  good.  In  any 
grave  crisis  arising  in  the  case  of  a  very  large 
manufacturing  concern,  such  as  the  Com- 
monwealth Kdison  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago,  or  the  Pillsbury  Mills,  through 
the  death  of  an  associate  or  an  officer,  the 
banking  interests  of  the  city  are  almost 
certain  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
stand  behind  the  company,  to  extend  it 
necessary  credit,  and  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  tide  it  over  the  crisis.  Yet 
the  officers  of  these  two  companies  carry 
insurance. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  industrial,  the 
small  store,  the  little  commission-house, 
the  little  publisher,  the  little  brokerage- 
company,  or  the  little  transportation-com- 
pany, there  is  no  impelling  reason  why  the 
banks  should  make  special  efforts  to  help 
meet  a  crisis.  It  is  in  just  such  cases  as 
these  that  business  insurance  becomes  a  bul- 
wark against  ruin.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in 
just  such  cases  as  these  that  no  such  insur- 
ance is  deemed  necessary. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
more  than  5,000  real-estate  companies  doing 
business  upon  small  capital  for  the  most 
part;  and  in  probably  four  cases  out  of  five, 
on  capital  that  is  borrowed  on  the  strength 
of  the  personal  connection  of  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  company,  or  on  the  strength 
of  his  well -known  ability  in  the  real -estate 
line.  Personally,  I  know  only  two  com- 
panies that  protect  this  really  dangerous 
position  by  insurance.  One  of  these  com- 
panies, whose  capital  is  S;o,ooo,  is  success- 
ful. It  carries  insurance  for  Si 00.000  on 
the  life  of  its  president,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
81/00  a  year.  This  is  term-insurance 
whirh  will  expire  in  seven  years,  but  at  the 


end  of  that  time  it  can  be  converted,  if 
necessary,  into  any  other  form  of  insurance. 

There  are  no  special  companies  to  write 
this  sort  of  insurance.  It  is  ordinary  life- 
insurance  and  is  bought  from  any  company 
just  as  though  it  were  protection  for  a 
family  instead  of  for  a  firm  or  a  corporation. 

Some  companies,  of  course,  specialize  in 
this  sort  of  insurance.  A  few  of  them  advo- 
cate what  they  call  "partnership  insur- 
ance," which  is  insurance  on  the  lives  of 
all  the  partners  in  the  firm,  payable  to  the 
remaining  partners  in  case  of  the  death  of 
any  member.  The  only  advantage  that 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  this  form  of  insur- 
ance would  be  in  cases  where  the  death  of 
any  such  member  would  actually  entail  a 
loss.  It  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  to  take 
this  sort  of  insurance  than  it  would  be  to 
insure  separately  the  lives  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  for  an  equal  amount.  As 
a  rule,  such  contracts  terminate  at  the  death 
of  any  one  partner,  leaving  the  other  part- 
ners uninsured;  and  various  complications 
arise  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  or  of  the  entry  of  new 
members.  On  the  whole  I  fail  to  see  any 
particularly  great  advantage  in  departing 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  life  insurance 
for  this  sort  of  business  protection. 

The  business  world  is  made  up  of  very 
complex  relationships.  The  more  complex 
they  become  the  more  chances  there  are  for 
an  increase  of  the  business  risk;  and  the 
more  carefully  should  all  j>ossible  risks  be 
covered.  In  Kngland,  for  generations  past, 
it  has  been  the  habit  to  cover  every  possible 
clement  of  danger  by  some  form  of  insur- 
ance. It  was  in  response  to  this  demand 
for  miscellaneous  protection  that  Lloyds 
came  into  existence  and  expanded  along 
so  many  d'verse  lines  of  insurance. 

Here  in  this  country  we  are  learning  day 
by  day.  No  sensible  business-man  who 
sees  that  death  would  entail  a  heavy  busi- 
ness-loss ii|>on  himself  and  his  associates 
can  afford  to  dismiss  that  risk  in  a  casual 
way  as  one  of  the  tilings  that  are  inevitable. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  immediately  set 
to  work  to  investigate  and  find  out  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  eliminate  the  business  risk 
incident  uj>on  that  death,  even  though  he 
cannot  by  any  human  means  guard  against 
the  death  itself. 


THE  LADY  AND  HER  LEGACY 


WHAT  would  you  do  with  $10,000 
if  you  were  poor,  and  some- 
body should  suddenly  die  with- 
out warning  and  leave  you  that  much 
money  ? 

She  was  quite  young,  the  lady  of  the  head- 
line, and  she  lived  in  a  little  New  England 
town.  She  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
using  money,  because  she  had  never  had 
any  to  use.  When  she  was  confronted  with 
the  task  of  putting  $10,000  to  work,  it 
appalled  her.  So  she  began  by  putting  it 
into  a  national  bank,  after  the  savings- 
bank  president  had  declined  to  handle  so 
much  all  at  once.  Then  she  began  to 
gather  advice. 

In  her  search  for  an  honest  man,  the  first 
and  most  natural  choice  fell  upon  the  clergy- 
man in  her  own  town.  He  advised  her, 
right  away,  to  buy  the  income  bonds  of  a 
boys'  school,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
and  which  had  only  recently  determined 
to  raise  money  for  an  extension.  He  talked 
of  nothing  else.  She  promised,  but  wanted 
time  to  get  some  more  disinterested  advice 
from  other  sources.  The  clergyman  was  a 
little  hurt,  but  he  hoped  that  in  the  end 
she  would  be  quite  sure  to  be  safe  and 
conservative. 

An  uncle  to  whom  she  wrote  replied  at 
great  length.  He  advised  her  to  split  it  up, 
putting  half  of  it  into  real-estate  at  home, 
and  the  rest  into  the  stock  of  four  mining 
companies,  which  he  named.  They  were 
all  stocks  well  known  in  the  Boston  market, 
and  all  paid  dividends.  The  revenue,  under 
this  plan,  would  be  more  than  $900  a  year. 
Under  the  clergyman's  plan,  it  would  be 
only  S500.  She  wondered  why  the  church 
school  was  so  stingy. 

A  second  cousin,  a  New  England  maiden 
lady,  refused  to  go  into  details  with  regard 
to  the  whole  fund,  but  urged  her  to  give  a 
tenth  of  it  "to  the  Lord,"  but  without 
specifying  the  name  of  the  earthly  depository. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  her  father  and  who  lived  in  Boston, 
named  her  a  list  of  cotton-mill  stock,  repre- 


senting plants  of  most  of  which  she  had 
heard.  The  income,  he  explained,  would 
vary.  In  good  times  it  would  be  very 
high  —  as  much  at  Si, 200  a  year.  In  bad 
times  it  might  go  very  low.  In  case  of  a 
long  continued  panic,  it  might  not  be 
enough  to  give  her  any  great  comfort  in  life. 
She  read  that  letter  with  mingled  feelings 
and  replied  that,  while  she  respected  his 
judgment  and  was  very  grateful,  the  kind  of 
investment  she  wanted  was  one  that  would 
pay  the  big  income  in  bad  times  and  the 
small  one  in  good  times.  In  good  times, 
she  was  sure  of  her  living.  In  bad  times 
she  was  not 

A  banking-house,  whose  name  she  got 
from  a  church  paper,  sent  her  volumes  of 
mail.  It  was  all  about  three  splendid 
companies.  They  were  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  They  made  necessities  of  life,  and 
they  made  them  so  easily  and  cheaply  that 
they  were  certainly  going  to  turn  the  old 
world  upside  down.  She  was  fascinated. 
She  had  heard  of  such  things.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  buy  a  lot  of  the  stocks  of  each 
and  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  plethoric  wealth 
that  was  sure  to  come  along  in  good  time. 

But  she  was  a  cautious  lady  of  the  New 
England  type,  and  determined  to  make  no 
mistakes.  She  heard  of  a  great  financial 
publication  in  New  York  which  gave  advice 
about  such  matters.  She  wrote  to  it,  and 
received  a  short  but  careful  reply.  The 
editor,  while  declining  to  make  any  specific 
recommendations,  warned  her  to  be  very, 
very  careful.  He  talked  of  "sound  finance," 
of  "undoubted  liens,"  of  "gilt-edge  bonds," 
of  " savings-bank  standard,"  of  "prior-lien 
mortgages."  She  read  the  letter  in  a  sort 
of  a  daze.  Finally  she  picked  out  the  one 
phrase  that  meant  something  to  her,  "  savings 
bank,"  and  determined  to  follow  it  up. 

She  took  the  letter  to  the  savings  bank 
which  had  not  wanted  to  take  all  her  money 
at  once,  and  demanded  again  to  sec  the 
president.  This  was  in  Massachusetts. 
He  admitted  her  to  his  office,  read  the  letter, 
and  said: 
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"He  is  quite  right.  The  proper  invest- 
ment for  you  is  in  gilt-edged  bonds  and  prior- 
lien  mortgage  securities." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  they  are,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  desperation,  "or  how  to  find 
them!  I  never  saw  anything  gilt-edged 
but  a  book.  And  what  docs  '  prior-lien ' 
mean?" 

The  old  man  recognized  that  he  had  on 
his  hands  the  education  of  a  real  novice. 
He  undertook  it.  He  talked  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  summed  up  the 
situation  in  this  wise: 

"I  shall  buy  whatever  you  say!" 

She  told  this  story  in  her  letter  to  the 
financial  department  of  The  World's 
Work,  for  it  chanced  that  one  of  the  things 
she  bought  with  her  first  interest  check  was 
a  year's  subscription.  She  had  been  reading 
the  articles  and  letters  on  finance.  For  two 
years  she  had  had  her  legacy  invested.  She 
sent  the  list  of  bonds.     Here  it  is: 

ONE   WOMAN'S   INVESTMENT 

Price  Interest 

Two  local  first-mortgages     .    .    $4,000  $200 

C.  B.  &  Q.  debenture      .    .     .      1,010  50 

New  Haven  debentures    .     .     .       1,700  70 

New  York  Central  debentures      1,850  80 

Westinghouse  Elcc.  conv.     .     .       1,500  100 


Total 


$10,060    $500 


It  is  a  pretty  good  list,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Westinghouse  bonds  was  a  mystery. 
At  the  time  they  were  bought,  the  com- 
pany was  in  charge  of  a  receiver,  and  how  a 
Massachusetts  savings-bank  officer  came 
to  recommend  them  was  so  much  a  puzzle 
that,  before  a  general  reply  was  written  to 
the  lady's  letter,  she  was  asked  to  explain. 
Instead,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  savings- 
bnnk  man  himself 

He  had  wanted  to  get  her  an  income  of 
$500.  He  felt  it  was  much  better  to  invest 
the  bulk  of  the  fund  in  very  high  class 
securities,  paying  less  than  the  5  per  cent., 
and  make  up  the  income  by  risking  a  small 
part  of  the  fund,  rather  than  to  put  it  all  into 
lower  grade  bonds.  Then,  he  had  been 
told  by  a  high  authority  that  when  the  West- 
inghouse was  reorganized  these  bonds  would 
not  be  disturbed.  So  he  felt  that  they  were 
pretty  safe  —  quite  the  best  thing  that  he 
could  find  to  yield  so  much  income. 


The  event  has  proved  him  right.  After 
the  two-year  period,  the  mortgages  and  the 
higher-class  bonds  are  worth  a  trifle  less 
than  she  paid  for  them.  The  $2,000,  par, 
of  Westinghouse  bonds  are  worth  $200 
more  than  their  cost.  At  the  high  price 
they  have  reached  since  the  purchase,  they 
showed  her  a  profit  of  $400  —  nearly  a 
whole  year's  income  from  the  fund. 

Here  is  a  legacy  saved  intact.  Not  a 
dollar  of  it  got  away.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  figures  she  quotes,  she  had  to  find 
a  little  bit  to  add  to  it.  If  she  keeps  to  the 
classes  of  securities  now  in  the  fund,  she 
will  enjoy  for  her  lifetime  an  income  of 
about  S500  a  year,  and  will  have  the  fund 
intact  to  hand  down  to  somebody  else. 

It  is  too  rare  a  case.  I  think  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  half 
the  small  legacies  given  to  unprotected 
women  in  this  country  go  wrong.  Women 
are  the  natural  prey  of  the  sharpers  of 
finance.  A  selected  list  of  women  investors 
commands  about  the  best  price  in  the 
markets  where  these  lists  of  " easy-marks" 
are  sold  —  for  the  perfectly  obvious  reason 
that  such  a  list  yields  a  large  harvest  to  the 
crooked  gentlemen  that  buy  it. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  this  waste.  If  any  woman  seeks  disin- 
terested financial  advice  and  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  she  wants  safety  first  and 
profits  not  at  all,  or  only  as  an  incident, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she 
cannot  get  a  full  5  per  cent,  on  her  money 
without  running  any  large  risk. 

Women  are  prone  to  speculate.  In  the 
list  of  customers  of  a  notorious  bucket-shop 
that  came  to  grief  not  very  long  ago,  40  per 
cent,  were  women,  who  did  business  by  mail 
entirely.  <  )ne  of  the  officers  of  this  concern 
said,  in  talking  about  it: 

"  Women  are  shut  out  of  most  of  the  big; 
banking  houses,  so  far  as  margin  accounts 
arc  concerned;  but  we  have  found  them  ex- 
cellent customers.  Most  of  them  deal  in 
very  small  lots.  When  they  lose,  they  pay 
up.  Many  of  them  are  speculating  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  husbands,  and 
are  afraid  to  raise  a  row.  Others  are 
restrained  by  the  desire  to  avoid  publicity 
of  an  unpleasant  sort.  On  the  whole,  we 
find  them  satisf acton'." 

That  is  true.    The  main  mission  in  life 
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for  the  customer  of  a  bucket-shop  is  to 
lose  money;  so  women  are  very  good 
customers. 

There  is,  however,  one  case  on  record  of 
a  successful  woman  speculator  in  a  bucket- 
shop.  It  happened  in  a  Middle-Western 
city.  She  was  young  and  pretty.  She  lost 
$2,000  speculating  in  a  bucket-shop,  and 


made  a  determined  effort  to  find  out  why. 
The  investigation  carried  her  into  the  office 
of  her  broker  a  great  many  times.  Within 
three  months  she  married  the  head  of  the 
house.  Within  two  years  she  divorced  him, 
and  he  has  been  paying  her  $2,600  a  year 
alimony  ever  since.  It  was  the  only  chance 
she  had,  and  she  took  it.  C.  M.  K. 


A  FINANCIAL  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  EXETER,  ENGLAND,  AND  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS,  SHOWING 
HOW  MUCH  WE  HAVE  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

BY 


NEWTON  MARSHALL  HALL 


A  COMPARISON  between  the  budg- 
ets of  a  typical  English  city  and 
a  typical  American  city  may  throw 
light  upon  questions  which  are  now  arous- 
ing interest  in  many  American  cities.  The 
cities  chosen  for  comparison  are  Exeter, 
South  Devonshire,  in  England,  and  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  There  is  a  certain  simi- 
larity in  type  between  the  fair  and  famous 
city  on  the  Exe,  and  the  New  England  city 
whose  ships  once  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
Both  are  proud  and  prosperous  cities  to-day, 
and  each  has  had  to  meet  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  readjustment  of 
primitive  conditions  to  the  needs  of  modern 
life.  There  is  considerable  difference  in 
population  between  the  two  cities,  Exeter 
having  50,000  people,  while  Salem  claims  only 
38,000.  It  is  true  that  the  advantage  is  with 
the  English  city  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  wages,  but,  to  offset  this  advantage 
in  the  comparison,  Exeter  has  to  provide 
for  a  population  nearly  one-third  larger. 

The  total  debts  and  liabilities  of  Exeter 
amounted  last  year  to  $3,365,886.  The 
debt  of  Salem  was  only  $1,187,650.  But  the 
budget  of  Exeter  called  for  only  $957,556, 
while  Salem  expended  $1,145,857.  That  is 
to  say,  it  cost  Exeter,  with  a  population 
12,000  greater  than  that  of  Salem  and  a 


debt  three  times  as  great,  $188,301  less  for 
its  annual  expenditure.  This  is  inclusive 
of  all  government  grants,  and  also  includes 
the  cost  of  the  schools  and  the  care  of  the 
poor,  which  are  departments  outside  the 
city  authority  in  England.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  Exeter  maintains 
expensive  municipal  enterprises  for  which 
there  is  no  counterpart  in  Salem.  On  this 
account,  at  least  $200,000  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  Exeter  budget  to  make  a 
fair  comparison.  This  would  leave  $757,556. 
On  this  basis  of  comparison  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  upkeep  of  the  English  city  was  only 
a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
which  was  spent  by  the  smaller  American 
municipality.  It  should  be  said  that  about 
one-half  the  debt  of  Exeter  is  invested  in 
municipal  enterprises  which  pay  their  way 
or  return  a  profit,  and  are  therefore  no  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer. 

OUR   POLICE  COST   US   DOUBLE 

A  study  of  some  of  the  municipal  depart- 
ments will  be  illuminating  as  showing  where 
the  money  goes  in  the  two  cities. 

First,  the  department  of  public  order. 
The  police  department  of  Exeter  consists 
of  fifty-five  men,  the  total  cost  (including 
pensions)  being  $36,037.    The  police  force 
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in  Salem  consists  of  fifty-seven  men,  and  it 
costs  the  city  $50,773,  without  pensions. 
The  cost  per  capita  in  Exeter  was  $0.72;  in 
Salem,  Si. 34.  The  efficiency  of  the  English 
constabulary  is  well  known.  The  force  is 
practically  on  a  military  basis.  Free  from 
political  influence,  it  is  able  to  devote  its 
entire  energy  to  the  suppression  of  crime. 
The  result  is  that  the  average  English  city 
shows  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
of  crime  which  occurs  in  an  American  city 
of  the  same  size.  No  matter  how  brave 
and  efficient  the  individuals  of  the  police 
force  in  our  American  cities  may  be,  they 
are  part  of  a  system  which  is  in  many  cases 
corrupt.  Such  a  condition  results  inevi- 
tably in  an  increase  of  crime. 

SALEM,   112  FIRKMEN;   EXETER,  28 

The  fire  brigade  of  Exeter  has  first-class 
apparatus  and  ranks  among  the  best  in 
England;  yet  it  cost  the  city  last  year  only 
§5 '945-  They  have  a  custom  in  England 
which  would  drive  American  fire-insurance 
companies  to  despair.  The  insurance  com- 
panies pay  to  the  city  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  extinguishing  every  fire.  Exe- 
ter received  from  this  source  last  year  $1,295, 
leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  to  the 
city  84,650.  The  permanent  force  consists 
of  three  men  —  for  the  protection  of  a 
wealthy  city  of  50.000  people!  There  are 
twenty-live  call-men  in  addition.  The  fire 
loss  was  84,287. 

The  Salem  department  employs  a  per- 
manent force  of  twentv-one  men,  with  eighty 
men  on  call  and  eleven  substitutes.  The 
department  cost  the  city  last  year  839,552, 
and  the  losses  by  fire  were  821,503.  The 
per-capita  loss  in  Exeter  was  S.08.J;  in  Salem 
it  was  So.  56 J  -  which  is  wry  low  for  the 
United  States,  the  loss  for  the  whole  coun- 
try being  S2.51  per  capita.  The  cost  of  the 
department  to  Exeter  was  So.og;  to  Salem, 
81.04  per  capita.  This  extraordinary  sav- 
ing in  the  English  city  is  not  due  wholly  to 
fire- proof  construction.  While  the  exteriors 
of  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  an  English 
city  are  of  brick  or  stone,  the  interior  furnish- 
ing anil  the  >tocks  of  goods  in  shops  and 
factories  are  as  inllammablc  as  in  this  coun- 
try. The  lire  regulations  are  much  more 
strict  than  with  us.  and,  above  all.  the 
people  are  much  more  careful.     The  care- 


less habits  of  our  people  regarding  fire  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  excessive  loss. 

EXETER  DOES  NOT  BUILD  AND  TEAR  CP 

The  care  of  streets  and  sewers  forms  an 
interesting  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
two  cities.  Exeter  has  fifty-three  miles  of 
well-paved  streets.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  the  science  of  road-building  is 
much  further  advanced  in  England  than  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  streets  of  the 
average  city  are  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  those  of  our  own  cities.  Exeter  has 
a  complete  and  adequate  system  of  sixty- 
one  miles  of  sewers.  Salem  has  a  greater 
street  mileage,  eighty-one  miles,  in  a  condi- 
tion much  inferior  to  that  of  Exeter.  It  has 
only  forty  miles  of  sewers,  with  much  im- 
portant work  under  construction.  The 
street  and  sewer  department  of  Salem 
spent  last  year  86  r,  166,  while  the  sewer 
commissioners  spent  894,437  more  in  con- 
struction, a  total  of  8155,603.  The  street 
and  sewer  department  of  Exeter  spent,  for 
all  purposes,  848,259. 

We  have  illustrated  here  a  characteristic 
improvidence  of  American  municipalities. 
In  England  a  street  or  a  sewer  is  constructed 
to  last.  It  is  made  adequate  to  meet  all 
future  demands,  and  requires  the  minimum 
of  expenditure  for  repairs.  The  streets  of 
an  English  city  arc  not  being  continually 
torn  up,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  and 
do  not  require  constant  expense  for  resur- 
facing, to  say  nothing  of  the  obstruction  to 
traffic.  In  our  country,  cities  arc  built  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  de- 
mands of  future  growth,  leaving  to  pos- 
terity its  own  troubles  plus  the  inheritance 
of  our  improvidence.  In  many  cities  the 
system  of  sewers  has  required  reconstruc- 
tion more  than  once,  because  the  projectors 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  foresight 
to  provide  for  future  needs. 

In  the  management  of  its  water  depart- 
ment the  American  city  makes  a  brilliant 
showing.  This  department  spent  $40,045 
for  maintenance.  Its  gross  receipts  were 
$102,1 13,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $(>2.of>8.  The 
city  of  Exeter  spent  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  water  department  $32,474.  Its  gross 
income  was  $83,120.  It  paid  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges  $41,017,  a  total 
of  $73,491,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,638. 
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The  rates  to  individuals  and  to  business- 
houses  do  not  vary  greatly  in  the  two  cities. 
The  gross  receipts  in  Salem,  $18,984  greater 
than  those  in  Exeter,  would  seem  to  show 
a  much  more  lavish  use  of  water  in  the 
American  city. 

exeter's  low  rate  for  gas 

When  we  come  to  the  lighting  of  the  two 
cities  we  find  a  very  different  story.  Exeter 
owns  its  electric  plant,  which  not  only  fur- 
nishes light  to  the  city,  but  sells  current  to  the 
municipal  tramway  and  to  private  consum- 
ers. The  total  expenses  of  the  plant  were 
$79,620,  including  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  provision.  The  income  from  all 
sources  was  $89,620,  leaving  a  net  surplus 
of  $10,000.  The  municipal  plant  charged 
the  city  for  lighting  $13,519.  The  city  paid 
a  private  gas-company  in  addition  $14,071, 
a  total  of  $27,590.  If  the  profits  of  $10,000 
be  deducted,  it  would  leave  as  the  actual  net 
cost  of  lighting  the  city  $17,590.  We  have 
here  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  municipal  competition  upon  public- 
service  corporations. 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  institu- 
ted to  purchase  the  private  gas-company. 
This  company  immediately  made  the  city 
an  offer  of  gas  at  as  low  a  rate  as  could  be 
given  by  the  municipal  electric-plant  for  a 
similar  service.  The  company  also  offered 
a  rate  to  the  private  consumer  of  $0.66  a 
thousand. 

The  city  of  Salem  pays  a  private  com- 
pany $42,081  for  electric  lights,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  department  being  $43,184.  It 
is  also  obliged  to  maintain  an  electrical 
department  which  costs  $5,409  more,  a  total 
of  $48,593,  against  a  net  cost  of  $17,590  in 
Exeter  for  the  same  service.  The  price  of 
gas  to  the  private  consumer  is  $1.10  a  thou- 
sand. The  two  cities  are  well  lighted,  but 
upon  a  different  principle.  Salem  uses  arc- 
lights  almost  exclusively,  installing  781 
lamps  for  eighty-one  miles  of  streets.  Exeter 
has  fewer  high-powered  lamps,  but  uses 
1,438  lamps  of  60-candle-power  for  fifty- 
three  miles  of, streets.  In  Salem,  as  in 
most  American  cities,  an  extravagant  use 
is  made  of  high-powered  lamps.  Every 
neighborhood  demands  the  best  light  pos- 
sible. The  result  is  that  arc-lights  are 
used    in  many  places  where  a  number  of 


lower-powered    lamps,    maintained    at    a 
smaller  cost,  would  answer  equally  well. 

TWO-CENT  FARES  IN  EXETER 

The  city  of  Exeter  owns  and  operates  its 
own  electric  tram-lines.  The  expense  of 
operation  last  year  was  $52,932.  Interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges  were  $24,453,  a 
total  of  $77,385.  The  net  revenue  was 
$77,389,  leaving  a  profit  to  the  undertaking 
of  $4.00.  The  road  is  five  miles  long  and 
cost  the  city  $417,638.  The  fare  is  two  cents 
a  mile,  and  provision  is  made  for  work- 
ingmen's  tickets  at  a  one  cent  a  mile  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  no  long 
interurban  lines  in  England.  The  dis- 
tances are  short  and  consequendy  the  rate 
for  city  traffic  averages  much  lower  than  the 
fare  charged  in  this  country,  which  is  usually . 
five  cents  no  matter  how  short  the  distance 
may  be.  The  Exeter  tram-line  carried 
last  year  3,891,156  passengers,  for  which  it 
received  an  average  of  two  cents  per  pas- 
senger. If  the  city  had  charged  a  flat  rate 
of  five  cents  for  each  passenger,  as  in  this 
country,  its  receipts  on  the  same  busines 
would  have  been  $194,558  —  a  net  profit 
of  $117,169  or  28  per  cent,  on  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  road.  How  long  would  an 
American  private  corporation  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  raise  its  fares  and  water  its  stock 
under  such  provocation  ? 

Of  course,  conditions  are  different  in 
America,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  civic 
tram-line  of  Exeter  saves  the  people  more 
than  $100,000  a  year,  in  comparison  with  a 
city  in  which  the  rate  is  five  cents.  As  in 
the  case  of  electric  lighting,  attempts  have 
been  made  by  interests  in  this  country  to  dis- 
credit the  municipal  tram  enterprises  of  Eng- 
land. An  examination  of  the  report  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  for  1908-09  shows 
that  the  condition  of  the  average  enterprise  of 
this  nature  is  better  even  than  the  showing 
made  at  Exeter.  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
176  municipal  tram-lines,  capitalized  at 
$235,000,000,  and  122  private  lines  with  a 
capital  of  $115,000,000.  The  average  fare 
for  each  ride  on  the  municipal  lines  is 
$0.02 1 ,  and  on  the  private  lines  $0,026.  The 
private  lines  have  earned  4J  per  cent,  on  their 
investment,  while  the  municipal  lines  show 
a  profit  of  7}  per  cent.  The  conclusions 
are   very    plain.    The    municipal    lines  — 
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capitalized  at  a  fair,  (not  an  inflated)  valu- 
ation —  have  prevented  over-capitalization 
in  private  enterprises.  They  have,  by  com- 
petition, kept  the  fares  on  private  lines 
down  nearly  to  their  own  basis,  and  they 
have  actually  shown  better  financial  results 
from  their  management.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  municipal  lines  will  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  pay  off  heavy 
interest  charges,  and  that  they  make  in 
most  cases  provision  for  depreciation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  must  become  a  most  valu- 
able asset  to  the  community,  paying  very  large 
profits  cither  in  the  shape  of  extremely  low 
fares  or  as  cash  dividends  to  reduce  taxes. 

In  addition  to  these  important  municipal 
enterprises,  the  city  of  Exeter  maintains 
a  canal  and  a  tug-boat,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  a  sanatorium,  a  cattle-market,  a 
slaughter-house,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses.  Some  of  these  enterprises  show  a 
small  loss  and  some  a  small  profit.  The 
city  also  owns  forty-nine  workingmen's 
houses  which  it  rents  for  a  net  sum  of  $1.20 
a  week  each.  This  enterprise  showed  a 
deficit  of  Si 58  last  year,  but  other  houses 
and  lands  owned  by  the  city  returned  a 
profit  of  Si 2,732. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  maintenance  of  the  j>oor 
in  the  two  cities,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  method  of  accounting.  Exeter  is 
justly  proud  of  its  admirable  school-system, 
which  includes  a  college  of  a  technical  type 
and  costs  probably  considerably  more  than 
that  of  Salem.  The  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  are  liberal,  more  so  probably  than 
is  the  rule  in  this  country,  when  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  living  is  considered. 

EXETER     MANAGED     LIKE     A     BUSINESS 

The  minor  detriments  show  careful 
economy  of  management  in  the  English  city. 
Expenses  are  rigidly  kept  down,  yet  the 
results  compare  favorably  with  those  at- 
tained by  our  own  cities.  The  very  efficient 
sanitary  department  cost  Exeter  only  87,231, 
yet  its  duties  are  much  more  comprehensive 
than  those  of  the  same  department  in  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  splendid  work  of  the 
sanitary  departments  throughout  England 
has  given  nearly  every  village  a  safe  water- 
supply,    and    has    practically    eliminated 


typhoid  fever,  which  is  such  a  scourge  in 
our  own  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mayor  (who 
serves  without  pay),  the  higher  city-officials 
of  Exeter  receive  larger  salaries  than  those 
of  Salem.  The  English  municipality  be- 
lieves in  securing  the  best  men  possible  for 
its  important  offices,  and  it  pays  them  ade- 
quate salaries. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Exeter  is  nig- 
gardly in  expenditure  in  any  respect,  or  that 
it  suffers  from  comparison  with  an  American 
city.  It  is  well-paved,  well-lighted,  and 
provided  with  all  modern  conveniences.  Its 
retail  shops  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
average  American  community  of  much. 
larger  size.  It  has  provided  beautiful  parks 
for  its  people,  while  its  venerable  and  splen- 
did cathedral  gives  it  an  air  of  distinction 
not  to  be  attained  by  our  newr- world  cities. 
It  is  in  no  respect  behind  our  American 
cities  in  enteqjrisc  and  public  spirit,  yet  it 
manages  its  municipal  housekeeping  for 
about  two-thirds  the  amount  expended 
by  a  much  smaller  American  city.  What 
is  the  reason?  It  is  true  that  wages  are 
lower  and  supplies  cheaper,  but  this  fact 
does  not  account  for  the  large  margin  of 
difference.  There  are  certain  other  reasons 
which  do  not  appear  uj>on  the  surface,  and 
which  apply  not  only  to  Exeter  and  Salem, 
but  in  general  to  municipal  government 
in  England  and  America. 

NO  GRAFT  IN   THE   ENGLISH  TOWN 

These  reasons  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  entire  absence  of  graft.  I  asked 
the  mayor  of  Exeter  this  question: 

u  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  graft  in  your 
municipal  affairs?" 

He  replied  instantly  and  emphatically: 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  graft  in  Exeter, 
and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
any  city  in  England/' 

I  asked  the  same  question  of  many  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  England,  and  the 
reply  was  invariably  the  same:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  graft  in  English  city  govern- 
ments." 

There  may  be,  possibly,  exceptions  here 
and  there,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  men  I  questioned  in  different  walks 
of  life  were  sincere,  and  that  the  statement 
made  by  them  is  substantially  true.     This 
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delightful  state  of  affairs,  which  seems  sim- 
ply incredible  to  an  American,  has  not 
always  existed  in  England.  There  was 
a  time  when  English  cities  could  show  a 
condition  of  political  corruption  •  which 
rivaled  the  palmiest  days  of  ring-rule  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  elections 
were  notoriously  corrupt.  At  the  election 
of  1826  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  spent 
$50,000  to  secure  the  election  of  a  political 
partizan,  and  mortgaged  city  property  to 
obtain  the  money.  The  diversion  of  public 
funds  for  private  profit  was  admitted  and 
defended.  The  passage  of  successive  re- 
form bills  from  1832  to  1867  completely 
changed  this  situation.  The  laws  which 
govern  municipalities  are  so  carefully  drawn, 
there  are  so  many  checks  and  safeguards, 
that  the  systematic  looting  of  a  public 
treasury,  so  common  in  this  country,  is 
next  to  impossible  in  England.  The  laws 
which  define  contracts,  which  govern  the 
handling  of  municipal  funds,  which  guard 
against  the  combining  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  on  the  part  of  city  officials, 
are  very  rigid  and  the  penalties  most  severe. 
The  English  law  makes  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  do  right  by  providing  a 
quick  passage  between  the  door  of  his  office 
and  the  door  of  the  penitentiary  in  case  of 
wrongdoing. 

STOPPING    THE    LITTLE    LEAKS 

(2)  Economy  of  administration.  The 
English  citizen  is  burdened  by  excessive 
taxation  for  national  purposes.  The  up- 
keep of  the  empire,  the  necessity  of  enor- 
mous expenses  for  army  and  navy,  the 
maintenance  of  a  royal  establishment,  place  a 
terrible  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people. 
The  citizen  has  learned  by  stern  necessity 
to  practise  economy  in  his  own  civic  house- 
hold. He  cannot  afford  such  expensive 
luxuries  as  defaulting  town-treasurers.  He 
looks  at  every  shilling  before  it  is  spent. 
When  you  analyze  the  accounts  of  an 
American  city,  you  find  that  a  sum  of  sur- 
prising magnitude  is  spent  for  "extras." 
This  expenditure  often  takes  the  form  of 
petty  graft,  by  which  supplies  bought  by 
the  city  find  their  way  into  private  hands. 
There  may  be  no  intentional  dishonesty 
involved.     What   is   the   good   of   holding 


public  office  if  no  perquisites  go  with  it? 
These  "extras"  are  cut  out  of  an  English 
city's  budget  No  supplies  are  bought 
which  are  not  actually  needed.  An  Amer- 
ican city  buys  the  best  in  the  market  at  the 
highest  price  and  generally  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  the  actual  necessity  requires. 

The  city  solicitor  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
commenting  on  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  work  done  by  the  different  city  depart- 
ments under  the  commission  plan,  by  which 
city  expenses  in  Haverhill  have  been  reduced 
about  one-half,  made  this  statement:  "You 
will  ask,  how  did  this  happen?  Did  we 
have  a  crowd  of  grafters  who  were  robbing 
you?  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  I 
could  actually  put  my  finger  on,  in  the  way 
of  stealing.  It  was  not  stolen;  it  just  went, 
just  as  any  man's  money  will  leak  out  of  his 
business,  and  he  will  assign,  if  he  does  not 
attend  to  his  business  or  if  he  has  no  sort 
of  business  management.  The  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  personal  super- 
vision." 

It  is  the  little  leaks  in  the  city's  purse, 
the  extravagances  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible, probably  more  than  actual  graft, 
which  account  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  between  our  cities  and 
those  of  England.  It  is  our  proverbial 
wastefulness  and  improvidence,,  our 
"grand"  way  of  doing  things,  our  habit 
of  living  up  to  our  income  and  a  little 
more,  which  swell  the  totals  of  our  munic- 
ipal expenditures.  No  one  wishes  pur 
cities  to  be  mean  and  niggardly.  We  should 
be  generous,  especially  in  the  payment  of 
such  deserving  officials  as  our  public  school- 
teachers, but  there  are  many  places  where 
personal  supervision  and  a  rigid  economy 
will  save  large  sums  of  money. 

NO  CITY  POLITICS  IN  EXETER 

(3)  Municipal  enterprises  and  business 
principles  in  administration.  The  men 
who  compose  an  English  city  government 
look  upon  its  operation  as  a  business  propo- 
sition pure  and  simple.  They  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  city  just  as  they  would  conduct 
their  own  business  affairs,  and  they  are 
profoundly  astonished  when  they  are  told 
that  any  one  ever  looks  at  the  matter  in 
any  other  light.  American  politicians  are, 
however,  still  under  the  obsession  that  busi- 
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same  position  that  it  occupies  in  later 
life,  being  more  nearly  upright,  and  that 
when  it  gets  full  it  simply  runs  over  as  a 
bottle  would,  which  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  baby  did  not  seem  sick  when  it 
spit  up  its  food. 

Then  followed  a  long,  hard  fight  for 
the  baby's  life.  It  was  hard  to  convince 
the  mother  that  the  baby  wouldn't  starve 
if  it  didn't  get  everything  that  it  wanted 
to  eat;  that  the  stomach  can  do  only  a 
certain  amount  of  work;  and  that  when 
overworked  even  by  too  much  good  food 
it  rises  in  revolt.  Finally,  I  explained  that 
if  overfeeding  is  persisted  in,  there  comes 
a  time  when  nothing  can  be  digested. 
The  glands  which  should  develop  and  pour 
out  the  digestive  juice  stop  from  over- 
work, and  the  child  dies  from  starvation. 
In  this  case  the  damage  had  already  been 
done;  in  spite  of  the  most  devoted  treat- 
ment, the  child  died. 

The  well-meaning  friend  or  relative 
who  thinks  that  "the  poor  little  thing  is 
starving  and  should  be  fed  more"  often 
docs  an  amount  of  harm  which  nothing  can 
correct.  No  matter  how  simple  the  food 
an  infant  may  be  getting,  or  how  little,  if 
the  child  looks  well  and  is  contented  and  is 
gaining  weight,  that  food  is  sufficient. 

I  was  called  to  see  another  child  about 
two  years  old  which  had  developed  a  per- 
sistent fever.  The  mother  had  tried 
quinine  and  all  the  household  remedies 
that  she  could  hear  of.  yet  the  child  grew 
gradually  weaker,  paler,  and  thinner,  and 
had  a  constant  fever.  I  found  it  fretful 
and  peevish.  It  cried  on  all  occasions. 
Nothing  pleased  or  interested  it.  The 
stools  were  full  of  mucus,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  in  constant  pain.  The  mother,  who 
was  very  intelligent,  insisted  that  the  diet 
was  all  right,  but  I  was  equally  sure  there 
had  been  an  error  somewhere.  By  treat- 
ment and  rigid  diet  the  condition  improved 
somewhat,  but  the  child  did  not  get  well. 
After  a  week  or  two  I  happened  to  be 
present  one  day  when  an  aunt  who  lived 
in  the  house  came  in  and  offered  the  child 
two  or  three  chocolate  drops.  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  child  candy.  She  said.  "Why,  yes,  I 
give  her  chocolate  drops  nearly  every  day." 
When   I   told   her  that   in  all  probability 


her  kindness  was  responsible  for  the 
child's  condition,  she  was  indignant;  but 
after  I  had  insisted  that  she  discontinue 
it  the  baby  rapidly  recovered  its  usual 
health. 

Very  often  these  children  recover  and 
grow  up  to  be  weak  and  sickly  men  and 
women  who  have  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion.  I  have  under  my  care  now 
a  man  who  has  had  indigestion  all  his 
life.  His  pleasures  of  eating  are  paid  for 
with  interest,  for  he  never  eats  heartily 
without  suffering  afterward.  The  glands 
of  his  stomach  have  never  fully  developed, 
and  he  cannot  digest  properly.  Added  to 
this,  and  caused  by  it,  is  a  tendency  to 
faint  on  the  slightest  provocation.  He 
says  that  he  " inherited  stomach- trouble"; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  forced  on  him 
when  a  child  by  a  fond  but  foolish  parent. 

Many  of  the  stomachs  I  have  known 
have  summoned  me  to  their  aid  on  "the 
morning  after  a  night  out."  In  order  to 
understand  what  has  happened  in  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  stomach  is  lined  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane which  is  full  of  glands;  these 
glands  manufacture  what  we  call  "gastric 
juice"  —  chiefly  hydrochloric  acid  and 
pepsin  with  water.  When  food  enters  the 
stomach  this  juice  is  poured  out  to  dis- 
solve or  digest  the  food.  When  alcohol 
in  any  form  is  taken  into  the  stomach  it 
acts  in  the  same  way  but  much  more 
quickly  than  food.  After  taking  a  drink 
or  two,  a  man  becomes  hungry  and 
thirsty;  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  he 
soon  tills  his  stomach,  and  the  stomach 
stops  like  a  clock.  The  contents  ferment 
and  produce  a  large  amount  of  poisonous 
gas.  This,  added  to  the  poison  from  the 
excess  of  alcohol,  is  absorbed  and  pro- 
duces distressing  results.  Even  the  action 
of  the  heart  may  be  interfered  with  by  the 
pressure  of  a  stomach  distended  with  gas. 
If  the  dose  is  large,  the  stomach  rejects  it 
at  once  — -  which  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
become  sick  after  drinking  heavily.  If 
the  amount  of  poison  absorbed  be  not  too 
large,  the  man  falls  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  awakes  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
"morning  after."  There  has  been  suf- 
ficient time  for  him  to  absorb  a  large 
amour.t  of  j>oison.  giving  him  a  wretched 
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headache,  a  sick  stomach,  and  a  "dark- 
brown"  taste.  Men  who  seldom  drink 
are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  way; 
habitual  drinkers  become  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  these  poisons. 

Here  are  two  cases  which  show  what 
happens  when  the  stomach  suddenly  goes 
on  a  strike:  Some  time  ago  I  was  called 
to  see  a  young  lady  whose  friends  thought 
that  she  was  dying.  She  had  complained 
of  feeling  ill  at  a  neighbor's,  and  had 
started  home,  falling  in  her  doorway. 
I  found  her  heart  very  weak,  and  she  was 
in  great  pain.  She  was  just  able  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  eaten  a  saucer  of  straw- 
berries at  lunch  and  had  afterward  drunk 
a  glass  of  ice-water.  The  result  was  a 
complete  stoppage  of  digestion,  with  a  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach.  After  empty- 
ing her  stomach  the  worst  symptoms 
were  relieved.  Evidently  she  had  not 
eaten  too  much,  but  the  sudden  chill  of 
the  ice-water  was  sufficient  to  stop  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

A  man  past  fifty  who  had  some  stomach 
trouble  became  overheated  one  afternoon. 
He  cooled  off  rather  suddenly  under  a  fan 
and  went  to  his  evening  meal  and  ate 
heartily.  Immediately  after  eating  he 
drank  a  large  glass  of  very  cold  water. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  he  had  an  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  his  stomach.  A 
doctor  was  hurriedly  summoned  and  he 
found  the  man  suffering  greatly,  very  weak, 
and  nauseated.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
save  him,  he  died  of  heart-failure  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  often  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  a  stomach  that  has  not  enough 
acid  to  enable  it  to  digest  the  food.  When 
the  food  enters  the  stomach,  the  gastric 
juice  pours  out  as  usual,  but  it  contains 
so  little  acid  that  the  pepsin  cannot  act. 
The  result  is  that  the  man  has  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  and  it  had  lodged  somewhere 
and  would  go  neither  up  nor  down.  This 
is  often  accompanied  by  sour  belching  and 
by  heartburn.  Nature  has  made  a  wise 
provision  in  this  instance.  The  air  is  full 
of  germs  that  cause  fermentation  like 
yeast-germs,  and  our  food  contains  many 
of  them.  In  health,  the  acid  of  the 
stomach  kills  them;  but  if  the  acid  is  weak, 


they  increase  and  ferment,  making  an 
acid  which  partially  serves  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  pepsin  to  act.  The  fer- 
mentation is  what  causes  the  belching  and 
heartburn,  but  as  soon  as  the  acid  is 
formed,  the  digestion  proceeds,  and  the  man 
feels  all  right  till  the  next  meal.  Because 
of  this  partial  digestion,  these  people  often 
look  well  and  retain  their  weight  for  a 
considerable  time,  or  until  this  artificial 
acid  (which  is  an  irritant)  influences  the 
stomach  so  that  it  will  not  act  at  all. 

Too  much  acid  is  exactly  the  opposite 
condition.  When  the  food  goes  into  the 
stomach  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  as 
usual,  but  it  does  not  stop  when  the  food 
is  digested.  Apparently  the  stomach  has 
lost  the  power  of  knowing  when  enough 
acid  has  been  made.  The  excess  of  acid 
irritates  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
makes  it  sore.  The  stomach,  being  ir- 
ritated, does  the  only  thing  that  it  knows 
—  it  calls  for  food.  Wrhen  more  food  is 
eaten,  it  mixes  with  the  acid  and  weakens 
it.  For  a  time  the  hunger-pain  passes 
off,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
is  again  empty  —  and  so  it  goes  on  causing 
the  sufferer  to  keep  the  stomach  full  all 
the  time.  The  symptoms  are  a  burning 
pain  about  the  end  of  the  breast-bone  or 
"pit  of  the  stomach,"  and  frequently  great 
tenderness.  Many  women  cannot  wear 
corsets  that  press  on  this  spot  for  this 
reason.  Then  follow  the  hunger-pain  and 
a  feeling  of  emptiness  —  the  "all-gone" 
feeling. 

This  condition  may  go  on  to  a  worse 
one  —  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  sufferer 
may  eat  food  containing  rough  particles, 
and  when  the  churning  or  mixing  motion 
of  the  stomach  occurs  these  rough  par- 
ticles may  scratch  the  lining.  It  may  be  a 
tiny  scratch,  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  yet  the  acid  makes 
it  sore.  It  gets  larger  and  sorer  all  the 
time,  just  as  a  scratch  on  your  finger  would 
be  affected  if  you  should  put  strong 
vinegar  on  it  daily  and  rub  it  in.  Finally 
an  ulcer  forms  and  begins  to  bleed;  the 
man  may  spit  up  blood  and  think  that 
he  has  consumption.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  a  slight  pain,  and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  it  until  it  suddenly  becomes  serious. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
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I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady  at  night. 
She  had  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  and 
was  "all  doubled  up."  After  relieving 
her  temporarily,  I  found  that  the  symp- 
toms were  very  much  like  those  of  appen- 
dicitis. A  surgeon  was  called  and  an  im- 
mediate operation  was  agreed  upon.  The 
appendix,  however,  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly normal.  Looking  further,  we  found 
a  hole  in  the  stomach  about  the  size  of  a 
lead-pencil  —  a  clean-cut,  round  hole,  as 
if  a  bullet  had  passed  through.  It  was  an 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which  had  eaten 
through  the  wall.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  pain  nor  other  evidence  of 
disease. 

Another  young  woman,  who  had  always 
been  stout  and  healthy,  was  taken  sud- 
denly with  a  violent  pain  in  her  stomach. 
Ordinary  means  failed  to  relieve  it.  On 
the  second  day  I  noticed  a  hard  lump  or 
swelling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  I 
called  in  a  surgeon  and  he  advised  an 
exploratory  operation.  We  found  a  tumor 
enclosing  the  end  of  the  stomach  and  an 
ulcer  which  had  made  a  pinhole  perfora- 
tion that  allowed  just  a  small  amount  of 
the  stomach  contents  to  escape.  Nature, 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  rest  of  the 
abdomen,  had  thrown  up  this  wall  (the 
tumor)  and  effectually  shut  in  the  escaping 
material. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
the  picture  of  health.  He  consulted  me 
about  rheumatism  «nd  did  not  say  a  word 
about  his  stomach.  He  showed  me  where 
the  pain  was  -in  his  back  and  on  the 
left  side,  a  place  about  as  big  as  a  silver 
dollar.  He  had  rubbed  liniments  on  it  till 
he  was  nearly  blistered,  and  had  exhausted 
the  li>t  of  patent  rheumatic  cures.  Even- 
tually it  was  found  that  he  had  an  ulcer  on 
the  back  part  of  his  stomach,  and  his  pain 
disappeared  after   appropriate   treatment. 

This  condition  comes  to  those  who  are 
very  nervous  from  any  cause  —  shock, 
worry,  grief,  dissipation;  from  eating 
food  too  highly  seasoned;  and  from  exces- 
sive smoking  or  drinking.  Nervous  in- 
digestion is  most  peculiar.  The  man  who 
has  it  cannot  rat  without  trouble.  Some- 
times he  has  too  much  acid,  and  some- 
times not  enough.  Some  days  a  meal  will 
agree  perfectly  with  him,  ami  the  next  day 


the  same  kind  of  food  will  disagree.  In 
desperation  he  leaves  off  one  article  of 
food  after  another  until  nothing  is  left; 
then  he  gets  thin  and  cross  and  looks  at 
life  through  dark  glasses.  Once  in  a  while 
he  throws  caution  to  the  winds  and  eats 
anything  that  he  likes,  and  is  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  does  not  hurt  him. 
Then  he  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  tablet  or  powder  that  he  bought  has 
cured  him;  he  repeats  the  meal  next  day, 
and  is  dejected  when  he  finds  that  he 
suffers  as  much  as  ever.  Cases  like  this 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  revenue 
for  the  patent-medicine  maker,  who  puts 
up  attractive  signs  in  the  street-cars  and 
says  that  you  can  eat  all  you  want  and 
when  you  want  if  you  will  only  take  his 
pills  afterward. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  forms  of 
stomach  trouble  to  cure,  and  it  taxes  the 
most  skilful  physician  to  relieve  it.  It  is 
caused  by  anything  that  weakens  the 
body  or  lowers  its  vitality. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  describe  in 
one  article  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
troubled  stomachs,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  curious  condition  due 
to  swallowing  air.  I  saw.  a  case  of  a 
young  man  who  was  annoyed  exceedingly 
by  excessive  and  persistent  belching.  He 
tried  all  kinds  of  remedies  without  result. 
I  found  that  he  chewed  his  food  with  his 
lips  open,  and  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
water  with  his  meals.  He  ate  and  drank 
rapidly,  with  the  result  that  he  swallowed 
more  air  than  food.  By  regulating  his 
eating,  the  belching  stopped — and  a  source 
of  revenue  of  patent  digestives  was  cut 
off.  Bicycle  riders  and  automobilists  who 
are  exposed  to  strong  drafts  of  air  are 
extremely  liable  to  have  this  condition 
unless  they  keep  the  mouth  closed  and 
breathe  through  the  nose. 

When  a  man's  stomach  begins  to  go 
wrong,  he  starts  on  the  down  grade.  If 
it  were  his  watch  or  his  automobile  or  his 
typewriter,  he  would  at  once  call  in  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  life  mainly  in 
repairing  that  particular  kind  of  mechan- 
ism -and  not  an  ordinary  blacksmith. 
Strange  that  the  same  man  will  allow 
almost  any  kind  of  a  doctor  to  tinker  with 
his  stomach! 
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HALF  OF  COLORADO'S  PRISONERS  TAKEN  OUT  OF  STRIPES  AND  TREATED  AS  MEN 
MOUNTAIN  CAMPS  OF  CONVICTS  THAT  REQUIRE  NO  ARMED  GUARDS 
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IS  THE  penal  system  of  the  whole  world 
wrong?  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Tynan,  warden  of  the 
Colorado  State  Penitentiary  at  Canon  City, 
leaves  that  impression. 

Mr.  Tynan  believes  that  the  greater 
number  of  convicts  in  his  prison  are  not 
habitual  criminals  from  choice.  He  blames 
drink  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoners  in  his  care. 

Primarily,  the  warden's  idea  is  that  out- 
door work  is  a  panacea  for  moral  ills.  Then 
there  is  a  well-grounded  belief  that  much 
can  be  done  with  a  prisoner  if  he  is  trusted 
and  given  "a  square  deal."  Putting  these 
two  ideas  together,  Mr.  Tynan  has  worked 
out  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  prison 
reform:  He  has  established  three  camps 
of  convicts  in  the  mountains.  Every  day, 
except  Sunday,  for  eight  hours,  the  men 
work  at  road-building  for  the  state.  Every 
man  is  put  on  his  honor  not  to  try  to  escape. 
There  are  no  armed  guards  to  shoot  down 
these  "trusties."  If  they  chose  to  do  so, 
every  one  of  them  could  lay  down  his  pick 
and  shovel  and  run  for  freedom.  By  day  an 
unarmed  overseer  superintends  the  work 
of  road  construction;  by  night  a  convict, 
selected  for  the  purpose,  patrols  the  tented 
camp  —  more  to  keep  marauders  out  than 
to  keep  the  convicts  in.  He  carries  a  rifle, 
the  only  one  in  the  camp.  As  he  sleeps  all 
day,  it  would  be  easy  for  mutinous  convicts 
to  get  possession  of  the  weapon  and  slay 
the  overseer,  who  occupies  a  little  tent  of 
his  own.     Hut  nothing  of  the  kind  happens. 

Thanks  to  a  law  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  these  outdoor  "trusties" 
earn  ten  days  off  their  sentence  in  every 
thirty  days  served  in  this  outdoor  work  — 


this  in  addition  to  the  usual  time  allowed 
off  for  good  behavior.  A  man  serving  a 
ten-year  sentence  can,  by  good  behavior, 
earn  his  freedom  in  five  years,  two  months, 
and  seven  days  of  sentence. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Prison  rules  are 
relaxed.  The  men  may  talk  to  each  other 
the  same  as  any  workingmen.  When  the 
day's  work  is  done,  they  troop  down  to  the 
camp  for  their  meal.  Then  they  may  play 
baseball,  fish  for  trout  in  the  mountain 
stream,  or  do  anything  they  like  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  must  return  to  camp, 
be  accounted  for,  and  go  to  bed.  There 
are  many  mines  and  factories  where  free 
labor  must  observe  more  rigorous  rules. 

"Through  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
prisoners,"  says  Warden  Tynan,  "we  have 
redeemed  all  classes  of  men.  Among  our 
*  trusties '  to-day  are  several  life-prisoners 
and  some  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
known  as  ' border  terrors,'  and  yet  we  are' 
working  these  men  on  the  highways  with- 
out guards,  and  all  are  *  making  good.' 

"Under  this  system  we  have  found  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  prisoners  to  be  of  the 
very  best.  For  one  reason  we  are  now 
pardoning  most  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
camps  instead  of  from  the  prison,  as  here- 
tofore. The  man  who  goes  out  into  the 
world  after  serving  his  sentence  at  o  e  of 
the  camps  is  in  better  condition  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  than  the  man  who 
leaves  from  the  prison.  He  is  better 
equipped  to  mingle  with  the  public. 

"Then  we  teach  responsibility.  Very 
often,  when  we  place  a  man  on  his  honor, 
it  is  the  first  tw  » that  any  human 

being  ever  '  in  him.    He 

swells  up  ered  sense  of 
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responsibility  imposed  on  him  and  he  would 
die  rather  than  break  his  word.  It's  human 
nature,  that's  all.  He  has  something  to  live 
for  —  to  'make  good'  and  ultimately  take 
his  place  among  men.  It's  a  new  sensa- 
tion and  it  counts. 

"The  purely  physical  advantages  of  this 
outdoor  work  are  not  lost  on  the  men.  We 
furnish  them  with  better  clothes  and  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  food  than  at  the  prison,  and 
the  road  work  is  the  one  hope  of  every 
prisoner  in  the  institution;  but  we  make 
them  appreciate  and  earn  the  privilege. 

"  The  moral  effect,  of  course,  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  The  man  who  goes  out  from 
the  prison  to  road  work  and  keeps  his  pledge 
to  me  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  reforma- 
tion. He  finds  it  pays  to  be  faithful  to  a 
trust  and  to  keep  his  promises,  and  this 
makes  it  easier  for  him  to  keep  faith  with 
any  employer  he  may  have  in  the  future." 

The  privilege  is  not  granted  indiscrimi- 
nately. From  the  moment  a  prisoner  enters 
the  penitentiary  he  is  carefully  watched. 
If  he  is  tractable  and  obeys  the  rules,  he  is, 
at  the  end  of  six  months  or  less,  taken  out 
of  stripes  and  put  into  khaki  —  an  olive 
shade,  different  from  that  of  the  army. 
Then  the  warden  talks  to  him:  "Now," 
he  says,  "if  you  will  give  me  a  square  deal, 
I'll  give  you  one.  Be  honest  with  me  and 
yourself  and  I'll  put  you  in  a  road  camp 
where  you  can  earn  increased  time  off." 

The  prisoner  naturally  promises,  and 
then  the  warden  asks  him  about  his  family 
and  his  former  life.  Full  notes  are  taken 
of  the  prisoner's  replies,  which  arc  then 
investigated  by  correspondence.  If  the 
prisoner  is  found  truthful,  he  goes  to  a 
camp;  if  not,  he  remains  an  object  of  sus- 
picion until  he  proves  a  change  of  heart. 

When  a  man  has  given  indication  of 
reformation  by  faithfulness  at  the  camp 
and  earned  the  right  to  ask  for  still  greater 
freedom,  he  becomes  a  subject  for  parole. 
Here  the  warden  gives  further  evidence  of 
his  personal  interest  in  the  men  consigned 
to  his  care.  The  paroled  prisoners  may 
take  up  again  their  life  in  the  world,  but 
they  must  observe  certain  rules,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  to  communicate 
with  the  warden  once  a  month.  The  letters 
from  the  paroled  men  come  in  regularly, 
and  the  warden  reads  and  answers  every  one 


of  them.  Here  are  sample  letters  from 
two  paroled  men: 

Iowa,  March  30,  191a 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  I  am  at  work  at  last 
Thank  God  for  it,  and  my  arm  and  shoulder 
are  almost  as  good  as  ever,  although  my  head 
pains  me  a  good  deal  yet,  but  I  hope  to  get 
over  that  also  and  soon  be  myself  again.  Well, 
sir,  I  was  very  grateful  for  your  last  letter  to 
me  and  it  lets  me  see  I  have  a  friend  in  you. 
You  know  you  told  me  when  I  saw  you  last 
that  anything  I  asked  from  you,  if  it  was  possi- 
ble for  you  to  do  it,  you  would  do  so  willingly 
if  I  kept  my  promise  to  be  a  man  and  do  right 
Well,  sir,  by  God's  help,  I  have  tried  my  level 
best  to  do  so  and  not  disappoint  you  or  Mr. 

or  any  of  my  friends,  and  I  think  it  is 

really  the  only  thing  to  do.  Oh,  if  I  only  had 
this  parole  off  my  mind,  sir,  I  should  be  a  happy 
man,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  try  and  help  me 
out  and  I  will  never  forget  it  to  you  as  long  as 
I  live.  Well,  sir,  I  have  spent  a  bit  of  money 
and  put  it  to  good  use,  such  as: 

Khaki  suit  of  working  clothes     .     .     .  $3.00 

Working  shoes 3- 00 

Hat 1. 00 

Tobacco .  70 

5  pairs  of  socks .65 

Total $8.35 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible, 

and  oblige,  .. 

\  ours  humbly, 


And  this  was  the  warden's  answer: 
My  dkar  B 


I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  at  last 
able  to  do  a  little  something,  at  least  enough  to 
get  exercise,  and  I  hope  that  the  pain  in  the  head 
that  you  speak  of  will  soon  pass  away  and  leave 
you  well  and  sound  again.  Your  time  will  be 
up  in  July;  and  while  the  waiting  may  be  a 
little  grinding,  1  am  sure  you  have  the  nerve  to 
stick  it  out  —  so  just  take  a  fresh  hitch  in  your 
belt  and  go  right  along  with  the  feeling  that 
you  will  soon  l>e  free  and  that  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  send  you  your  release  just  as  soon  as 
I  can  do  so. 

Skattlk,  April  1,  1910. 
To  Warden  Tynan: 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  I  am  getting  along 
nicely  here  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
encouraging  letter  which  I  received  from  you. 
I  am  living  at  home  with  my  mother,  and  you 
can  believe  me  she  is  the  Ixist  friend  on  earth 
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to  me.     I  thank  you  for  your  consent  to  write 

to (a  convict  still  serving 

out  his  sentence)  and  will  address  his  letter  in 
your  care.  

The  warden's  reply : 

April  6th,  1910. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  as  it  only  confirms  my  opinion  that  I 
did  the  right  thing  when  I  put  confidence  in 
you.  You  hit  a  bull's  eye  when  you  say  your 
mother  is  the  best  friend  you  have.  I  think 
you  will  always  find  a  mother  the  most  unself- 
ish of  friends,  and  as  long  as  you  think  as  you 
do  now  I'll  stick  up  for  you  to  the  end. 

The  correspondence  made  necessary  at 
first  by  law  and  prison  rules  grows  into  a 
habit;  the  former  convict's  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  that  monthly  encourag- 
ing word  from  the  warden.  So  the  ex- 
change of  letters  continues  and  "  the  Tynan 
idea"  spreads  and  takes  deeper  root  When 
requested,  the  warden  writes  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  employers  of  a  former  convict, 
with  an  appeal  to  "give  the  man  a  chance." 
Extreme  care  is  taken  in  the  correspondence 
to  give  the  outside  world  no  hint  of  the  ante- 
cedents or  history  of  the  "  ticket-of-leave 
man"  or  former  convict.  The  warden's  let- 
ters are  not  written  on  printed  letter-heads, 
and  the  envelopes  are  plain.  Nothing  is 
done  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  newly 
freed  man,  or  to  put  the  police  on  his  track. 

Mr.  Tynan's  opinion  of  police  is  radical. 
"The  position  of  warden  of  a  peniten- 
tiary," he  says,  "is  the  last  one  in  the 
world  for  a  policeman.  The  policeman's 
education  is  all  wrong.  He  thinks  only  of 
running  down  criminals  and  obtaining 
convictions.  He  sees  only  the  bad  in  the 
man,  never  the  good.  To  punish  is  his  only 
thought.  In  the  prison  a  policeman-warden 
would  keep  the  *  cooler'  or  black-hole  full; 
he  would  wear  out  the  cat-o'-nine- tails;  he 
would  use  the  mischievous  and  pernicious 
'stool-pigeon'  and  spy  system;  he  would 
do  everything  to  degrade  and  humiliate  the 
men  placed  in  his  charge  and  nothing  to 
uplift  them.  Sometimes  I  think  that  what- 
ever degree  of  success  I  have  attained  here 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  penitentiary  door  before  the 
day,  a  year  ago,  when  I  came  here  as  warden. 
1  knew  nothing  of  criminology  or  penology 


and  had  faith  in  humankind.  I  will  never 
let  anything  destroy  that  faith.  What's 
the  use  of  living  if  you  are  continually 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  every  man  you 
meet  is  a  thief  and  the  enemy  of  society  ?" 

This  philosophy  comes  from  a  man  thirty- 
five  years  old.  Born  in  Niles,  Mich.,  he 
became  a  traveling  salesman  early  in  life 
and  gravitated  to  Chicago.  Symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  sent  him  to  Colorado.  Five  feet 
ten  and  weighing  180  pounds,  he  is  now  as 
rosy-cheeked  as  a  boy,  with  a  clear  blue  eye 
and  a  square  jaw  that  hasn't  a  curve  in  it. 

The  first  thing  that  Warden  Tynan 
noted  in  taking  charge  of  the  prison  was  that 
there  were  500  idle  men  within  its  walls.  In 
the  "  insane  ward"  were  seventeen  men;  dis- 
content that  might  at  any  time  break  forth 
into  murderous  revolt  lurked  in  many  hearts. 

He  learned  that  his  predecessor  had 
worked  about  fifty  men  on  the  public  roads 
with  excellent  results.  He  determined  to . 
put  many  more  than  that  number  out  into 
the  sunshine,  and  gradually  the  "honor" 
system  now  in  vogue  formed  itself  in  his 
mind.  A  law  enabling  the  convicts  to  earn 
more  "time  off"  by  proving  their  trust- 
worthiness, and  another  law  permitting  the 
employment  of  the  men  on  public  roads, 
were  passed.  Camps  were  established 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  new  case  of  insanity  in  the  penitentiary 
since.  When  the  new  idea  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  became  understood  by  the  men, 
fresh  hope  sprang  up  in  their  breasts;  there 
was  something  to  live  for,  after  all. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  camps  steadily 
increased,  and  the  number  in  the  hospitals 
and  in  the  solitary  cells  decreased.  Now, 
only  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Tynan  began  work,  about  half  of 
the  prison's  population  is  working  outdoors. 
Inside  the  prison  there  is  a  new  regime,  too. 
Guards  who  drink  and  are  brutal  are  dis- 
charged; swearing  at  thrf^prisoners  is  posi- 
tively prohibited,  no  matter  what  the  provo- 
cation; the  spy  system  has  disappeared;  the 
whip  is  hung  up  on  the  wall  as  a  relic;  and 
the  "cooler,"  or  solitary  "black-hole,"  is 
used  only  in  the  last  extremity. 

Every  Sunday  the  warden  gives  audience 
to  any  convict  who  wants  to  talk  to  him. 
In  these  talks  he  learns  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  charges  than  he  could  possibly 
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learn  in  any  other  way.  He  always  en- 
coirages  the  man  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  earn  a  place  outside  the  prison 
walls.  If  the  applicant  for  camp  work  has 
a  bad  record,  he  will  be  bluntly  told  that 
he  must  mend  his  ways.  But  the  door  of 
hope  is  never  shut  in  his  face. 

Life  in  the  road  camps  is  not  a  trying 
ordeal.  The  food  and  clothing  are  better 
than  within  the  prison.  Six  men  to  a  tent 
is  the  rule.  The  overseers  have  tents  of 
their  own.  A  feature  of  each  camp  is  a 
corrugated-iron  bath-house;  water  is 
pumped  from  the  spring  or  stream  near 
which  the  camp  is  located,  boilers  'heat  it, 
and  the  men  take  turns  in  the  big  bath- 
tubs. 

Each  camp  has  a  baseball  nine.  The 
warden  furnishes  balls,  bats,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  Sometimes  a  game  is  ar- 
ranged with  near-by  clubs,  and  the  convicts 
forget  their  status  in  the  excitement  of  the 
Sport. 

"I  have  had  experience  as  foreman  in 
grading  and  construction  camps,"  said 
one  of  the  overseers,  <land  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  get  more  and  better  work  out  of  these 
convicts  than  I  ever  did  out  of  free  labor. 
My  men  here  are  always  on  time  and  they 
work  steadily  through  the  whole  day.  There 
is  no  lagging  and  no  shirking.  They  are 
so  glad  of  the  op]>ortunity  of  getting  out 
here  in  the  sun,  and  they  are  so  jealous  of 
the  little  pleasures  they  have  that  they  will 
take  no  chances  of  being  sent  back  to  the 
prison  and  to  stripes.  We  have  less  trouble 
with  these  convicts  than  the  contractors  have 
with  free  labor.  The  secret  of  it  is  that 
there  is  no  whiskey  in  the  camp.,, 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  camps  have  been 
established  not  one  complaint  of  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor  committed  by  the  "honor" 
convicts  has  been  reported  to  Warden 
Tynan.  They  respect  the  property  of  the 
surrounding  ranchers  and  miners,  and  in 
return  the  ranchers  and  miners  welcome 
them  to  their  neighborhoods.  The  warden  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  attempts  to  escape 
are  growing  more  and  more  infrequent. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  camps  the  at- 
tempts amounted  to  less  than  one  half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  men  put  on  their  honor. 

The  contrast  between  free  and  convict 
labor  was  sharply  drawn,   recently,  when 


a  railroad  contractor  established  a  grading 
outfit  near  one  of  Mr.  Tynan's  road  camps. 
The  convicts  beat  the  free  men  at  base- 
ball and  at  work.  There  was  always  a  full 
force  on  the  road  work,  but  the  complement 
of  laborers  on  the  grade  was  sometimes 
reduced  by  one-half.  One  day  the  contrac- 
tor called  on  the  warden  and  said :  "  Tynan, 
you  have  all  the  best  of  it;  you  get  along 
with  one  gang  of  men  while  I  have  to 
employ  four  —  one  at  work,  one  going  down 
the  road  to  town,  one  coming  back,  and  one 
drunk." 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject 
which  is  of  interest  to  Colorado.  The  state 
has  always  maintained  that  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  its 
borders  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Alps,  but 
somehow  the  American  globe-trotter  and 
the  tourist  could  not  be  made  to  see  it.  The 
secret  of  his  preference  for  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps  is  that  there  good  roads  exist; 
in  Colorado  the  mountain  roads  are  a  huge, 
rocky  joke.  Automobiling  is  out  of  the 
question  except  in  a  few  favored  spots. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency  the  work  done 
by  the  convicts  is  on  stretches  of  road  that 
will  be  joined  together  in  one  great  state- 
spanning  highway.  This  convict-built 
boulevard  will  extend  from  Raton,  N.  M.f 
on  the  south  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  the 
north,  skirting  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  all  the  way  up  and  passing  through 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver. 
From  Pueblo  a  road  will  diverge  to  the 
west  and  north  across  four  mountain- 
ranges,  extending  as  far  as  Grand  Junction, 
near  the  Utah  line. 

This  great  enterprise  could  not  be  carried 
out  with  free  labor  because  there  is  no  money 
in  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
work.  Every  foot  of  road  built  is  a  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  state,  for  the  convicts 
are  making  good,  smooth  roads.  The 
counties  in  which  the  work  is  being  done  pay 
for  the  food  of  the  men  and  the  overseers. 
That  is  all  the  expense. 

Thus  far  three  camps  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  largest,  which  contains  an 
average  of  ninety  men.  is  at  Dead  Man's 
Canon,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Colorado 
Springs.  This  outfit  is  building  a  stretch 
of  road  about  fifty  miles  in  length  from 
Colorado  Springs  to  Canon  City.     Camp 
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No.  2  is  north  of  Trinidad,  building  the  road 
from  Trinidad  to  Pueblo,  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-five  miles.  Here  the  force 
averages  thirty.  Camp  No.  3  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  penitentiary  at  Canon  City 
and  is  blasting  a  roadway  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  hills  leading  to  the  top  of  the  Royal 
Gorge  of  the  Arkansas,  seven  miles  away. 
Forty  men  is  the  average  here.  The  road 
they  are  building  will  end  at  a  point  directly 
overlooking  the  famous  "hanging  bridge" 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
The  sightseer  will  be  able  to  peer  over  into 
the  great  gash  in  the  mountains  and  see  the 
bridge  nearly  3,000  feet  below. 

This  road  to  the  Gorge,  built  on  an  easy 
grade,  is  a  continuation  of  the  noted  Sky- 
Line  Drive,  the  first  state  highway  built  by 
convicts;  the  work  was  done  while  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cleghorn  was  warden  of  the  penitentiary. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction,  chiseled 
out  of  the  rock  of  a  mighty  " hog-back* ' 
that  rises  just  back  of  the  penitentiary  town. 
Make  a  path  along  the  vertebrae  of  a  dino- 
saurus  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  this 
road  is  like.  The  view  is  unsurpassed. 
Not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  wide  at 
some  points,  the  road  occupies  all  the  avail- 
able space  on  the  ridge's  backbone.    The 


descent  on  either  side  is  sheer,  abrupt,  for 
nearly  a  thousand  feet.  On  one  side  lies 
Cafton  City,  in  a  nest  of  vivid  green  made 
by  the  fruit  orchards  of  the  Arkansas  Valley; 
on  the  other  side  is  the  bright  red  "blood  of 
Christ"  rock  formation  which  gave  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  not  far  away,  its 
name.  As  a  sample  of  what  the  Colorado 
roads  will  be  like  when  the  convicts  have 
finished  them,  the  Sky-Line  Drive  is  a 
fine  advertisement  for  the  scenic  attractions 
of  the  state,  made  possible  by  convict  labor. 

Mr.  Tynan's  plans  for  outdoor  work  do 
not  halt  at  the  road  camps.  The  state 
owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  penitentiary,  and  this 
the  warden  is  cultivating.  In  addition,  he 
is  renting  several  small  ranches,  and  it  is 
his  aim  to  make  the  penitentiary  self- 
supporting.  The  farm  now  raises  all  the 
cabbages,  potatoes,  beets,  and  other  vege- 
tables used  in  the  penitentiary,  besides 
hay  and  alfalfa  for  the  live-stock. 

In  the  summer-time  these  ranches  employ 
about  200  convicts.  In  the  road  camps 
the  average  population  is  160,  making  360 
men  doing  outdoor  work.  There  are  at 
this  time  about  720  convicts  in  the  prison, 
of  whom  25  are  women  and  10  are  insane. 
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A   MAN   OF   CRAFTSMANSHIP   AND   BRAINS 
BY 

ARTHUR  HOEBER 


WITH  a  mild  oath  one  of  his  con- 
freres said  of  dear  old  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds:  uDash  him,  he  is  so 
d  —  d  various !"  But  there  arc  few  men 
in  the  history  of  art  who  have  amounted 
to  anything  who  have  not  been  various. 
Being  various  simply  means  having  a 
broad  vision,  coupled  with  a  serious 
academic  training  that  enables  an  artist 
to  do  whatever  he  desires.  There  never 
was  a  really  great  artist  who  was  not  at 


bottom  a  thoroughly  trained  craftsman. 
Among  some  of  the  younger  element,  I 
am  aware  that  technique  as  such  is  frowned 
upon  to-day.  Many,  alas,  seek  the  short- 
cut but  too  frequently;  and  often,  if  some 
plausible  sort  of  result  is  obtained,  much  is 
forgiven;  but  the  old  nobility  of  art,  the 
princes  of  painting  and  sculpture,  did  not 
thus  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  ages. 
From  Praxiteles  to  Rodin,  from  the  van 
Eycks  to  Manet,  they  all  knew  their  trade, 
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being  craftsmen  first  and  foremost.  Thus, 
when  it  pleased  them  to  simplify  and 
generalize,  they  never  left  you  with  any 
doubt  of  their  underlying  knowledge,  for 
it  is  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  facts  that 
their  superstructure  rests  with  convincing 
and  satisfying  solidity. 

One  of  the  younger  of  the  American 
sculptors,  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  has 
the  quality  of  "variousness,"  and  he  has 
passed  along  the  unpaved  route  wherein 
trials  and  tribulations  have  beset  his  feet. 
Yet,  as  precious  metals  need  fire  to  refine 
them,  perhaps  it  is  more  than  well  that  the 
artist  should  have  to  fight  his  way  at  the 
beginning  at  least;  and  the  spur  of  necessity, 
if  it  be  not  too  sharp-pointed,  never  yet  kept 
back  that  racehorse,  Success.  Mr.  Cal- 
der's  training  was  of  the  best,  for  after  a 
course  at  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1890,  to  study  with  Chapu, 
the  distinguished  French  sculptor,  with 
whom  he  remained  a  year  only,  for  the 
master  died.  Then  he  went  to  work  under 
Falguicre  at  the  ficolc  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  academic 
training  of  the  French  government  schools 
of  fine  arts,  at  least  they  turn  out  men  who 
know  their  trade.  Heaven  may  have  en- 
dowed one  with  little  intellectual  equipment 
and  when  you  have  learned  to  draw  and 
model  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  little 
to  give  out  to  the  world.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  French  school.  Happily, 
Mr.  Calder  was  not  built  along  such  lines, 
for  he  has  demonstrated  his  unmistakable 
call  to  the  arts,  and  from  the  first  has  used 
his  craftsmanship  to  express  his  mental  gifts. 

To  a  brother  practitioner  in  the  arts, 
at  least,  that  man  begins  well  who  un- 
mistakably discloses  technical  equipment. 
With  that  as  a  barter,  if  his  mental  powers 
permit,  he  may  go  as  far  as  he  likes.  The 
modern  world,  despite  its  strong  com- 
merciality,  has  learned  to  know  something 
of  sculpture  almost  more.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  than  it  knows  of  the  sister  art  of 
painting;  for,  though  color  on  canvas  may 
entertain  the  average  man  and  woman 
more  than  the  less  impressionable  marble 
or  stone,  still  the  populace  has  had  sculp- 
ture thrust  before  it  more  or  less  continu- 
ously -    meets  it  in  the  street,  in  the  public 


t 


squares,   and   on   municipal    and    privati 
buildings.    A  familiarity  with  it  has  br 
something  of  understanding.     I  am  1 
one  cannot  daily  pass  St,  Gaudens's  *' 
man"   at   the   entrance   to   Central    Pari 
without   pausing   now   and    then    to 
more  than  a  perfunctory  glance,  which  \ 
finally  by  the  group  becoming   impre 
on  the  brain.     Nor  may  the  citizen  go 
the  ''Nathan  Hale"  of  MacMonnies*  in 
City  Hall  Park,  on  his  way  to  and  from 
office,  without   finally  a   certain    sense 
recognition;  and  were  cither  statue  to 
displaced,  I  believe,  that  even  to  the  pens* 
with  no  art  instincts   there   would    be 
disagreeable  void  as  of  an  old  friend  be 
taken  away.     Not  so  with  pictures,  for  it 
a  lamentable  fact  that  only  few   visit  1 
galleries,  while  fewer  still  make  any  romen 
bered  note  of  the  transient  canvas  in  1 
shop  windows.    The  accumulation  of  < 
work  is  left  to  the  very  rich  who  entertain 
themselves  with  paying  foolish  prices   loi 
indifferent   examples   of   such    school 
happen  to  be  the  fashion*    They  purchase 
regardless  of  the  artistic  merit  of  the  per- 
formance, for  prices  are  regulated  Largely 
by  the  fact    that   the   multimillionaire  of 
New  York  or  Pittsburg,  accumulating  that 
sort  of  thing,  has  cornered  the  market,  whik 
good  contemporary  art  languishes,  and  the 
painter  has  to  die  to  come  into  his  proper 
recognition. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  genuine  artist 
as  he  was,  sums  it  all  up  in  his  letter  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  proposes  to  embrace 
the  career  of  art: 


"If  a  man  love  the  labor  of  any  trade  (say* 
Stevenson)  apart  from  any  question  of  sue* 
cess  or  fame,  the  gods  have  called  him.  He 
may  have  the  general  vocation,  too,  and  I 
think  he  often  has;  but  the  mark  of  his  calling 
is  this  laborious  partiality  for  one,  this  inez^ 
tinguishable  zest  in  its  technical  success,  and 
(perhaps  above  all)  a  certain  candor  of  mind, 
to  take  his  very  trilling  enterprise  with  a  gravity 
that  would  Ik1  fit  the  tares  of  empire,  and  to 
think  the  smallest  improvement  worth  accom- 
plishing at  any  expense  of  time  and  industry. 
The  hook,  the  statue,  the  sonata,  must  l>e  gone 
upon  with  the  unreasoning  good  faith  and  the 
unflagging  spirit  of  children  at  their  play.  Is 
it  worth  doing  /  -  -  when  it  shall  have  occurred 
to  any  artist  to  a<k  himself  that  question,  it  is 
implicitly  answered  in  the  negative.     It  does 


(;  CAI  Dl 
Wboce  "various**  work  ranges  from  tbc  friendly  btudy  of  a  chiid \  bead  to  monumental 


ray* 


tudy  of  the  sculptor**  little  son 
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<  ur  tM  the  i  Ui\*\  as  he  plays  at  l><  i 
on  Lbc  dirung-room  sofa,  nor  to  the  hunter 
as  ha  pursues  his  and  the 

the  one  and  the  ardor  of  (be  other  should  be 
united  in  the  bosom  of  the  artist.'1 

Perhaps  one  -may   not 
deep  seriousness  of  A.  Stirling  Calder  than 
by  calling    atention  tu   his   Lt>t   and   best 


effort,  a   series  of  m  tal  arch 

that   be  has   completed    for   the   Throop 

i(     Instil  Cali- 

fornia,   where    thu  n    made    an 

ssful  one — to 
give  plastic  ul  to  the  aims  and 

of  thu  school.  The  motive^  for  this  expres- 
sion, i  aentof  Span- 
ish kenaissant .  e,  \\a\  e  broadly  covered  the 
whole  field  of  human  en d  <nd  inlel- 
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ligence  tinder  the  heads  of   Nature,   Art, 
Imagination,  and  the  Law. 

andrel   on    the   i 

n  piping  his  gentle 
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Which  ahuw.s  Mr    I  kill  as  well  a*  hi*  eppfr- 

Joy  of  life.  Ranking  this  is  Art;  the  poet, 
seated  by  the  sphinx.  inscribes  his  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  life.  Then  comes  pure 
Lner  ing    his    strength    some 

blindly  but  unmistakably,  for  the  1 
is  wonderfully  and  strangely  powerful,  the 
embodiment  of  virility;  while 
ing  at  him,  sits  Science  lighting  his  torch 
at  the  sun,  which  forms  the  central  cartouche 
over  the  archway.  Then  we  have  a  winged 
Imagination,  exulting  in  yet  unexj'l 
possibilities,  a  figure  full  of  much  thought; 
and  to  the  right  is  the  Law.  with  watchful 
preparedness.guarding  1 1 1  e  statutes 00  the  lab- 
lets.  If  ti  that  have  received 
sculptors'  attention  before  this,  at  least  they 
are  treated  here  with  engaging  originality, 
with  simplicity,  with  directness,  and  with 
competence.  But  there  are  pilaster  decora- 
tions between  the  arches,  no  less  full  of 
intention;  terminal  busts  of  Minerva,  pro- 
tectress   of    the    Arts;     Mercury    presiding 

and,  on  the  right,  the  fa 
of  the  Law. 


Of  this  work  Mr.  Calder  says: 

"The  desire   n>r  outward    manifestations  in 
f  our  cherished  and  hidden  hppefl  Is 
inherently   and   healthily   human.    The   . 
expresstoiu  that  thi^  hai  had  in  the  past 
formed  a  happy  middle  ground  between  the 

slavish  confinement  rty  and  the  dotOUS 

waste     t  wealth.     For  true  art  i>  not  osteata* 

it  is  not  for  the  merely  wealthy,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  the  very  |»o«ir  It  is  sternly  true 
—  the  fruit  of  our  expression  in  subject,  and 
the  accumulations  of  our  longing  for  a  fuller 
existence   in   es  It   is   with    this  con- 

fident   beBef   in    the   dignity    and    purpose   of 
sculpture  that  the  author  would  protest  ag 
the   tendency  to  n  h   work  as   merely 

ornamental  —  not  useful.  It  is  supremely  use- 
ful, as  the  bread  you  eat,  or  else  all  the  great 
art  of  the  world  has  been  in  vain.  But  it  has 
not  been  BO,     It   L  ;<ned,  inspired,  ex- 

panded, and  enriched   the  world.     Without   it 
should  not  now  exist     Without  one  vision 
of  the  irrepressible  optimism  of  art,  humanity 
must  have  perished  from  the  earth/' 

In  a  sunken  garden  in  Fairmount  Park, 

Philadelphia,    there   is   a    unique    sun-dial 


'*Th»  dr%iir   fur    uulwafil    m-ititlrUatiutu    in    Ihr 
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from  Mr.  Calder's  hand- 
held  up  by  tour  i  citing  the 

r  graceful  figures  of  women 
with    djaphai  trments    falling   from 

off  their  I  They  are  joined 

at  the  top  by  branches  and  blossoms  fitting 
the  different    times  of   tli  i    the 

circle  above  thai  holds  the  dial. 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  whole  tannin 

jetting;  a  di 
ment  to  |  md  mind.     From 

this   to  his  u  Hen  ulea    I  tasfo 
inict  change,     H-  liment  of 


strength  relaxed,  the  nude  figure  of  a  great, 

rful  male,  wherein  the  muscles  - 
out  in  relief,  where  everything  dis. 
virility    and    gracelcs-  COO 

ception  of  his  kind,  ■  vigorous  u 
tion  of  the  theme.     Something  of  the  same 
order    is    die    u  Dancing    Indian/'    another 
nude,  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  rhythmic 
movement  of    the  primiti  the  head 

slightly  uplifted  and  of  the  soil,  sui  generis, 
Veiy  modern  is  "The  Miner/'  seated  with 
his  pick-ax,  wearing  the  cap  and  lamp, 
the  Upper  half  of  the  body  quite  naked. 
There  is  power  here  as  well,  and  the  type 
is  of  our  own  time.  For  the  romantic,  we 
hie  of  Philippe  Francois  Re- 
neault  that  Mr.  Calder  did  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  St  Louis,  a  virile  presentation  of 


• 'man,    Une 

1 1  u*i 
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the  exploring  Frenchman  in  picturesque 
attitude  and  garb,  modeled  with  engaging 
simplicity.  We  turn  to  the  portrait  bust  of 
a  young  child,  a  baby  girl  whose  subtlety 
the  sculptor  has  caught  with  astonishing 
fidelity,    lingering    with    loving    attention 


\  DAX<  INC  SH 

forma,  over  dainty  tuts  oj 
features,  and  giving  forth  the  cmhtxli 
ment  of  tice. 

Surely  all  this  achievement  presupp 
adequate  training  that  has  permitted  thi 
man  to  wander  over  the  entire  field  o 
sculptural  activity  with  an  adequate 

result    Tn  Washington  there  is  a  statue 


the  Army  Medical   Mi) 

1 1    is  of  t1  iron,  Samuel 

,   and   though  all  the  dements  ol 

i  tdptoi    - 

the   uapicturesque   fp  at,   the   unre- 

isers,   the   stitT   necktie    -  Mr. 
Cald<  led  in  making  an  im 

Mention,  that  somehow 
creates  admiration.     So,    too,   Mr.    Calder, 
into  the  poetic,  as  wil 

his  "Indian  Dreamer/"  with  the  Suggestive 
figure  seated,  hla  blanket  drawn  over  his 
body  and  up  to  !  -a  figure  full  of 

rnyst*  MJggeSttveness,  almost  of  awe. 


Mr    Calder   maintains   that   the   ma 
idcur   of    the    sculpt i.  4,    ihr 

beauty  of  the  Greek,  tl  of  the 

Tuscan  work,  though  still  potent,  yet  lefl 
us  unsatisfied,  for  they  can  never  mean  aJl 
to  us  that  they  did  to  their  own  age;    and 
though  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  noth 
more  for  the  sculptor  to  do 
same  to  do  that  there  always  has  been  and 
will  be  so  long  as  there  are  shapes 
and  eyes  and  thoughts  and  hands  in  bei: 
since  Art  springs  from  the  inherent  des 
for  the  glorification  of  what  is 
would  but   have  not.    The  subject-matter 


JOHN  l<  OF  His 


note  «>i  path  Tragedy  of 

td  Poverty/1  two  figures,  the 

figure  of  distress 

r\s   Mr.  Calder  him- 
self has  written. 

her— fi  :md 

the 

md  vigo  this 

I  well  wrought  out.  Hide 

Poverty   leli  uthrfui 


is  always  the  same     -  only  the  point  o! 

astantly  And    thus 

Art  is  never  done.     The  in!kt< 

The  mind  that  lovt 
\rt  and  und< 
more  and   nv 

and  decorum   in  It  opens  an 

ie  for  th  r*j°y- 

ment  somewhere  betv 

Lin  to  drama.     Ml  life 

ith    the   nee 

hi  toil  v  pile  from  the  drivi 

time  which  unlc 

make    bi 
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HOW  TO  1.1  ARN  TO  FLY 

TIIK  DIFFERENT  MACHINES  ani >  WHAT  THK1    UM 

in 

AUGUSTUS  POST 


WHERE  can  I  buy  an  aeroplane, 
and  what  will  it  cust  \m  ?  n  This 
quel  many   minds  at 

this  moment.    The  answer  is:    Von   will 
to  buy  in  Europe  if  you  want  to  buy 
in  the  open  market,  altho  lit  be 

able  to  secure  one  from  the  Curt; 
Wright  companies  with  the  understanding 
or  contract  that  it  will  not  be  used  in  exhibi- 
tions. Butt  even  though  your 
order  abroad,  for  mo 
you  will  probably  have  b  one  rime 
before  you  secure  lh<                       order. 

Still,  if  you  really  want  to  buy  a 

machine  of  an  I  litTercnt 

and  half  a  doaeo  different  f 
even  buy  second-hand  wish. 

81      I'mm     15,000 

87,500,  although    the  Dumonl 

lie    can  for    Si, 200.      In 

im[>orting  machines  into  this  country  there 
duty,  freight,  etc,  which 
amount  to  ^o  per  cent  original 

So  much  for  the  machine. 


There  arc.  however,  other  expenses  ne 
flight  is  possible.     The 
chine  must  be  housed  in  an  aeroplane  she 
or   hangar  as    the    French   call    it,     Ther 
must    be   proper   grounds    to    practise   or 

s  pi 

\    square    mile    of    dear,    lew 

country  such   as  a   light  automobile 
run  over  will  not  be  too  large  for  learning 
It  will  be  advisable  a  skilled  me 

chanic   to  take  care  of   the  engine,  and 
helper  to  assist  in  bringing  it  out  and  set 
ting  it  up,  to  l<x>k  after  I  [work  anc 

L&d   to  clean    the  machine  and   fil 
id    oil    tanks.     It   will   b 
ncccssarv    to   provide  tools   and   machiner 

to  have  an   automobile  to   foil 
country  Rights  and  >f  ar 

idental   landio  annc 

But  not  all.     Vou  must   I 

n   Hying 
DUCfa     time    as    D 
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SHE   BLE&10T  MONOPLANE 
ih  vlap  folded 

become  proficient  Mr.  Far-man  has  said 
that  the-  aeroplane  breakage  made  by  (he 

»  average  man  in  teaming  to  fiy  amounts 
to  nearly  $2,000,  and  that  to  avoid  dangers 
and  to  prevent  accidents  a  man  should 
have  at  least  sixty  trips  in  the  air  under  I 
Instruction  of  a  competent  teacher  before 
he  himself  takes  control  of  the  machine. 

Regular    Schools    haw    been    established 
abroad   at   CklkniSj    Pau,    Hue,    fitami 
Muurmelon,  Lyons,  Juvfay,  bay,  and  Mou- 
zon.    Hundreds  of  Sights  are  being  m 

»  every  week. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  aviaton 
with    pilots1    licenses    issued    by    the    Aero 

IClub  of  France.  The  qualifications  fur 
a  pilot's  license  require  three  trips  of  live 
kilometres  (about  three  miles)  each,  not 
necessarily   On   the  same  day,   U)  be  made 

I  in  the  presence  of    a  committee  of    repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aero  Club. 
This  is  the  European  way  of  learning. 
Most  of    the   fliers   in   this    country   h 


\  !i  k\ 

•  'n.ilr«  thai  il»"  ••riliiiiirv  nun  »lll  »» 
fMfcx  «om**  b  Iranunir 


learned  in  a  typically  American  way  — 
that  is,  they  just  got  m  and  (lew,  trusting 
to  Providence,  their  own  quick 
the  luck  of  the  American  eagle  to  keep  them 
frum  breaking  their  necks.  The  aviators 
of  the  Wright  company  have  been  carefully 
taught,  but  Hamilton,  Mars,  Willard,  Bald- 
win (although  fifty-six  years  old),  and 
Mi  Curdy  just  got  in  and  flew. 

The     more     careful     method,     howe 
will  save  the  usual  beginner  much  "  I 
age  money/'  and  maybe  a  hospital  bill. 

his,  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Harmon, 


1 1 ...,  p  Ti.  if, 

MAKING    V  (1  UN 


tlie  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  ol 

Wm  Club  of  America,  remarked: 

ing  the  rn  to  the 

conclusion  that  vn!<<  irncd 

u  the  first  thing  t<  ti> the 

air.     Now    that,   in   my   opinio  t    the 

la     It  docs  not  requin 

air  as  it  dott  n  the 

.ally    when    ynr    many  friends 

you  Ry.    Should  you  follow  your  first  impulse 
and  tf<>  iii  fortunate 

1  the  lligln  may  he,  (he  least 
turn  in  the  wrong  direction  will  sv 
plane  I  the  frail 

ire  will  almost  sutet]  Then 

then-  pravating  wait  until  it  i 

larl   igaii     n  [*  al  the 


and  ju-4  Ma  often  as  you  >;  i  often  do 

you  meet  with  disaster     The  way  to  learn  to 
fly  properly  b  to  make  lowly.    I  have 

found  this  out  from  m  \pcrience  and 

from  that  of  many  others.  I  have  always 
given  advice  to  those  who  have  asked  it,  and 
often  to  those  who  have  not  —  and  the  advice 
is  never  followed.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
talked  with  a  noted  automobile  driver  wli- 
had  experience  with  raring  cars,  and  had  studied 
his  flying-machine.  I  told  him  just  what 
to  do.  He  did  just  the  Opposite!  and  cm  aped 
death   by  a  narrow    margin,     He  is   now  re* 


AT  WORK  ON    I  HI  i  il   ' 

most  highly  finished  of  jII  ihc  •rrofdnnr*  ••«  the  nurkri 

building   his   machine,    which    will    take 
weeks  to  complete. 

ktlo  short,  me  thin^  to  do  is  to  get  into  your 
machine  and  spend  many  hours  learning  to  ma- 
nipulate the  ei  I  the  control  before  the 

to  the  n< 

the   thin^  OUld   do   when   you    want   to 

>u   think  you   have  Ik-- 
come  nt   at   this,   roll   down 

which    mn  noolh   one,   stop   at 

rthcr  end  of  the  field,  get  out,  examine 
your  •amine    your    wheel-,    and    look 

over  your  machine  very  carefully;  hav< 
again   as   before,   repeating   this  performance 


\I.K 
Our  of  '  living-machine 


.rnncr 


time  after  time.     Before  an  aeroplane  is  under 
any  rudder  control,  it  mil  ing  at  U 

twenty   I  hour.     Should  you   run   bad 

and  forth  over  the  held  without  examining 
your  wires,  one  tied,  which 

will   put   a   double   strain   on    (M  1   on 

I  In    second  may  become  loosened  in  the  nex 
roll    and  ii  mi  I    yon 

machine  drops    (part,  which  invariably  bnal 
r    propeller. 

it  doing  this  for  many  tim-  boui 

i>t  fifty  times  —  then  you  are  prepared 

to  take  your  tir.^t  little  jump,  hut  do  ini 

(he  ground  more  than  a  Continue 

these  jumps  for  at  least  fifty  times  more,  m&k- 
them  longer  and  longer  until  the  time 
comes  to  make  your  turn  in  the  air.  At  ihc 
time  of  making  the  turn  you  must  l>c  at  a 
sufficient  hei  twenty  feet,  in  order  to 

a   hank  of  air  that  will  assist  the  rudder 
urn. 
"This   advice   is  obtained   from  the  experi- 
ence of   i he   best  experts  and  from   my  own. 
One  mUSl  bl  tomed  to  being  in  the 

air  so  that,  should  anything  go  wrong,  one  can 
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i  supporting  plana  and 
combination  uf  skids  ami  wheels   Undf/m 
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tn   which  the  aviator  sit*  under  th 
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:    tin    main   plane 


fnfk    I\JF  nil   in  ii  tt— 


TH  IMT'II  PLANE 

■  r  sits  in  a  wooden  body  Hfcfl  |  rtdng 


A  WOJ  ft    BOARDING    THE      l<lt'h(  U- 

L.\  X  em  us  solid  »s  a  railroad  | 

come  to  the  pound  md's  notii « 

rty  over  obstacles  or  places  whore  it  is  (mpos 
to  land  Immediately  in  safety,  unless  you 
sufficient  height  to  glide  over  them 
should  anything  happen  t<>  retard  the 
of  \«Hir  motor  or  sn>[>  It 

41  If  this  advice  is  foUov  -d  I  am  «|uitc 

sure  it  will  not  be  — you  will  learn  to  operate 
ichine  much  more  quickly  than  be  who 
out  Iryin  r round  the 


THI  \-MAi.l  k    tffl HIV 

Ju*i  b  i  trip 

time,  .mil  1 1  will  Ik.*  far  less  I  have 

been  much  more  fortunate  in  my  breakage 
as  I  have  tried  i<>  follow  the  advice  of  tin  best 

thai]  I  should  have  been  had  I  foU 

iwn  im  lin 

My    own    experience    exactly    ootiw 
with  Mr,  Harmon's.    Learning  to  By  is 
studying  any  othi  HI  cornea 

only  with  practice.    The  movements  must 

become  habitual  and  must  be  made  with- 
out effort  Some  learn  more  quickly  than 
others.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  if  ma- 
chines were  thrown  open  for  ever)  <V"K  there 
would  be  only  a  few  who  would  be  especially 
skilful;   and  Mr.  Wright  Bays  that  if  a  j>cr- 

machine   WtTt   >*nt   clown    from 
it  would  not  !  iv  one  to  run 

iihout  iirsi  studying 
The  cut 
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VitK^rwit  Control 


THE  WRIGHT  MACHINE 
Showing  the  arrangement  of  the  wires  which  warp  the  wings  and  move  the  rudder  from  one  lever,  and  the 

front  control  operated  by  the  other  lever 


have  the  idea  of  flying  so  thoroughly  worked 
out  in  your  mind  that  when  the  opportunity 
comes  you  will  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  it  will  not  take  long  for  you  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  You  must  understand  the 
working  of  every  part  of  the  machine.     Ex- 


perience gained  through  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  automobile  will  give  a  good  basis 
for  the  mechanical  knowledge  necessary 
to  understand  the  engine  of  a  flying-ma- 
chine, and  experience  gained  in  ballooning 
will  give  confidence  and  enable  you  to  feel 
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THE   Cl'RTISS   MACHINE 

Showing  the  wires  from  the  shoulder  yoke  by  which  the  balancing  planes  are  moved,  the  wheel  which  controls 

the  front  control,  and  the  wires  from  the  steering  post  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  rudder 
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accustomed  to  being  in  the  air.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  weather  and  the 
ability  to  tell  when  it  will  be  calm  and 
suitable  for  flying  are  necessary,  for  the 
air  is  in  constant  motion,  drifting  or  flowing 
as  a  mass  in  one  direction  when  the  wind  is 
steady,  or  turbulent  and  swirling  about  when 
the  wind  is  gusty.  Watch  the  smoke  from 
a  tall  chimney  and  you  can  see  just  what 
is  taking  place.  The  smoke  either  rises 
straight  up  or  bends  slightly  in  one  direction, 
or  it  is  beaten  down  and  tumbles  over  and 
over  as  the  smoke  from  a  locomotive, 
broken  up  and  disturbed  by  the  rush  of  air 


Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  in  gusty  weather 
it  is  often  possible  to  fly  near  the  ground, 
where  the  air  iflP  somewhat  compressed, 
forming  a  kind  of  cushion  less  susceptible 
to  disturbance  than  the  lighter  air  above. 
This  is  a  particular  advantage  over  the 
water,  where  the  surface  is  smooth. 

Sometimes  the  flier  can  feel  himself 
borne  up  by  the  rising  currents,  or  his 
machine  may  drop  out  from  under  him, 
as  Mr.  Curtiss's  machine  did  while  rounding 
"Storm  King"  on  the  way  from  Albany 
to  New  York.  One  wing  may  be  caught 
in  one  current  and  the  other  in  an  opposite 
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The  detailed   drawing  shows  the  method   by  which  Mr.  Farman   controls  the  ailerons  or  wing  tips,   the 

elevating  planes  or  front  control,  and  the  rudder,  all  with  one  lever 


made  by  the  speed  of  the  train.  In  flying 
over  trees,  buildings,  and  obstructions  at 
a  low  altitude,  you  can  feel  the  machine 
dip  and  pitch  as  it  passes  through  these 
places  where  the  air  is  boiling.  The  air 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  like  the 
water  of  a  brook  which  flows  over  rocks 
and  stones.  As  you  rise  higher  it  becomes 
more  even  and  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face have  less  effect. 

Higher  up,  too,  the  aviator  has  room  to 
gain  speed  by  pitching  down  sharply, 
thereby  causing  the  balancing-planes  to 
act  more  powerfully  —  and  this  manoeuvre 
"■*  often  of  great  assistance. 


one,  and  quick  action  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  being  upset. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  told  me  that  when  he 
flew  up  the  Hudson  River  he  could  feel 
the  drafts  of  air  as  they  came  between 
the  tall  buildings  of  lower  New  York.  His 
brother,  when  descending  from  a  flight  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  encountered  a  rising  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  for  five  minutes  he  could 
hardly  get  down.  Birds  use  these  ascending 
currents  for  soaring.  Mr.  Wright  thinks 
we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  soar  with  a  flying 
machine,  arid  hover  and  sail  round  and 
round  on  these  columns  of  air  and  over 
the  crests  of  hills  with  the  motor  shut  off. 
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The  Wrights'  method  of  teaching  is  to 
take  a  man  up  in  the  machine  as  a  passen- 
ger, and,  after  he  be*mes  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  being  in  the  machine,  to 
allow  him  to  operate  a  duplicate  set  of 
levers  so  that  he  can  feel  their  movements. 
He  can  then  tell  how  delicately  the  elevat- 
ing plane  in  front  is  manipulated  to  meet 
the  constantly  changing  angle  of  the  ma- 
chine and  to  correct  the  dipping  and  rising 
occasioned  by  the  uneven  conditions  of  the 
air.  These  movements  become  almost  in- 
stinctive, and  with  experience  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  machine  a  skilful  operator  can 
almost  anticipate  the  movements  that  he 


slide  and  not  break.  Learning  by  your- 
self in  this  way  is  very  much  like  being 
thrown  from  the  end  of  a  dock  and  told  to 
swim.  The  motor  is  started.  You  feel 
the  push  as  the  machine  starts  under  you. 
It  gathers  speed.  You  do  not  feel  any  jar, 
but  you  run  over  the  ice  and  steer  to  right 
and  to  left,  and  soon  you  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  roar  of  the  motor  and  the  rush 
of  the  wind,  and  you  find  yourself  sudden- 
ly at  the  opposite  end  of  the  course.  The 
machine  is  turned  around.  This  time  you 
hold  the  front  control  steady  at  a  slight 
angle,  and  as  you  gain  speed  it  is  a  curious 
sensation  to  see  the  front  wheel  of  the 


THE  ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE 
A  front  view  (above),  a  side  view  (below),  and  a  detail  of  the  aviator's  seat  from  above  (in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner).    On   the  left  hand  of  the  aviator  is  a  wheel  with  which  he  can  warp  the  wings  of  the 
machine.    On  his  right  hand  is  a  wheel  which  controls  the  elevating  planes,  which  are  on  the  tail  behind 
instead  of  in  front  as  on  a  biplane.    Steering  is  done  by  the  feet 


must  make.  Flights  of  about  ten  minutes' 
duration  are  made  so  that  the  pupil  will 
be  fresh  and  not  get  nervous;  later,  when 
more  accustomed  to  the  sensations,  he  may 
stay  up  longer. 

In  learning  to  fly  in  other  machines,  like 
the  Curtiss,  where  the  beginner  makes  his 
first  trip  alone,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
room.  There  seems  to  be  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  run  into  anything  that  is 
in  the  way,  and  your  imagination  magni- 
fies it  until  a  bush  is  as  big  as  a  tree.  The 
ideal  place  to  learn  is  over  the  ice,  where 
even  if  you  land  sideways  the  wheels  will 


machine  rise  off  the  ground.  You  may 
become  frightened  and  let  it  come  down. 
It  bounces  up.  You  then  hold  the  front 
control  steady  and  fly  clear  of  the  ground 
for  a  little  way. 

You  have  a  feeling  of  elation  —  the  air 
is  so  soft,  not  a  jounce  or  a  jar.  The  next 
thing  you  know  the  machine  begins  to  tip 
over  to  one  side  and  you  instinctively  lean 
the  other  way,  moving  the  shoulder-piece 
(in  the  Curtiss  machine)  which  turns  the 
balancing  planes.  Immediately  the  ma- 
chine responds  and  comes  back  to  an  even 
keel 
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This  is  a  novel  sensation,  unlike  anything 
else  you  have  felt,  but  you  go  a  tittle  too 
far  and  then  ycu  lean  in  the  other  direction. 
All  the  movements  are  very  slight,  and 
hardly  noticeable  from  the  ground. 

This  sense  of  mastery,  of  response  to 
your  will,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  one  can 
have.  At  the  end  of  the  course  you  turn 
down  the  front  control  slightly  and  with 
great  care  and  shut  off  the  motor  as  the 
wheels  come  near  the  ground.  Now  they 
are  rolling,  and  you  put  on  the  brake. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The  next 
is  to  make  a  turn  in  the  air.  You  turn  the 
rudder;  the  machine  "banks  "  naturally,  but 


The  machines  of  to-day  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  three  years  ago.  The 
Wright  machin#  has  not  changed  in 
principle,  and  the  machine  Mr.  Curtiss 
used  at  Rheims  is  practically  the  same 
machine  that  he  used  in  flying  from 
Albany  to  New  York.  It  is  the  man 
that  has  grown. 

Aside  from  the  differences  between  a 
monoplane  and  a  biplane,  the  various  ma- 
chines differ  in  the  methods  and  mechanical 
contrivances  used  for  balancing  and  steer- 
ing. The  Wright  machine  (biplane),  as 
used  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright,  is  fitted  with 
two  levers — one  on  the  left  of  the  aviator, 
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From  in  front,  and  a  detail  of  the  aviator's  seat   from   above.      Warping   and  elevating   are  both   done   by 

different  movements  of  one  steering-wheel 


you  must  prevent  it  from  tipping  up  too 
much  or  you  will  slide  4own  sideways 
until  you  strike  the  ground  —  and  then  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  break  a  wing. 

After  learning  to  balance  and  to  turn, 
progress  seems  slow.  It  takes  long  prac- 
tice to  become  so  used  to  the  machine  that 
one  can  relax  in  the  seat,  or  even  take  the 
hands  off  the  levers  or  wheel  when  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  so  make  long 
flights  without  fatigue.  In  flying  an  aero- 
plane, the  human  element  might  be  esti- 
mated at  75  per  cent,  of  the  performance 
and  the  machine  at  25  per  cent.  In  an 
automobile  the  excellence  of  the  machine 
its  for  much  more. 


connected  by  a  rod  with  the  horizontal  planes 
in  front,  for  controlling  the  ascent  and 
descent;  and  one  on  the  right  side  con- 
nected with  the  wires  which  control  the 
warping  of  the  main  planes  and  the  verti- 
cal planes  in  the  rear,  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  rudder.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  not  a  rudder,  however.  In 
turning,  it  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  a  ship's  rudder.  Turning 
the  machine  is  accomplished  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  warping  wings  and  this 
rudder.  A  delicate  adjustment  between 
these  two  enables  the  machine  to  be  ac- 
curately handled,  no  matter  how  swiftly 
it  is  flying  or  how  short  the  turn. 
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I  asked  Mr.  Wright  how  he  could  remem- 
ber which  way  to  move  his  lever  for  steering, 
and  he  said  that  he  ke[*  one  side  of  the 
machine  in  mind,  and  if  ne  wanted  to  turn 


to  the  left  he  threw  his  lever  forward  and 
drew  it  a  little  toward  him,  which  caused 
the  left  side  to  advance  faster  than  the 
other. 


Inventor 

Maximum  length 
Maximum  span 
Maximum  height 
WeiglU 

Supporting  surfact 
Control 


Henri  Farman 

(France) 

39  ft. 

32  ft.  6  in. 

11  ft.  4  in. 

Without  engine,  car- 
bureter, etc.,  1,047 
lbs. 

476  sq.  ft. 

Universal  lever  for 
right  hand;  pivoted 
lever  for  feet. 


Steering Two  vertical  rudders 

at   rear,   controlled 
by  feet. 


Elevating.. 


Means  of  obtaining 
stability 


Starting.. 


Alighting 

Propeller 

Drive 

Speed 

Accommodation  . . 
Frame 

Planes 

Seat 

Price 

Ijru-at       pr  ic  r, 
compldc 

Guarantee 

Users 


Front  plane  (in  three 
sections);  hand  con- 
trol. 

Four  hinged  daps,  one 
at  each  rear  end  of 
main  plane.  Hand 
control. 


Own  propeller  power 
on  four  wheels. 


On  spring  wheels. 
Excessive  shock  ab- 
sorbed by  two  skids. 

At  rear;  of  wood. 
Two  blades,  8»ft. 
6  in. 

Direct. 

About  60  miles  per 
hour. 

Two  or  three  persons. 

Ash  and  other  woods. 


Two.  32  ft.  6  in.  x 
6  ft.  4  in.  Covered 
fabric;  single  sur- 
face. 

Centre  and  over  front 
edge  of  lower  plane. 


With  50  horse-power 
O  no-ric  engine, 
$5,600. 

$4,200. 
10-milc  flight. 


Farman,       Paulhan, 
Summer,  Cockburn. 


Wright  Bros. 

(U.  S.) 

40  ft. 

41ft. 

7  ft.  6  in. 

With  engine  and  all 
fittings,  068  lbs. 


606  sq.  ft. 

Left-hand  lever  for 
elevating;  right- 
hand  for  steering 
and  warping  planes. 


Two  vertical  rudders 
at  rear,  assisted  by 
two  pivoted  vertical 
planes  between 
elevators   in  front. 

Two  planes  forward. 


Warping  main  planes. 


Weights,  starting  rail, 
and  pylon.  Lately 
with  woe  ' 
fully. 


Runners 
wheels. 


or    spring 


Two  (each  has  two 
blades);  wood;  8  ft.  3 
in.  each. 

Chain. 

About  55  miles  per 
hour. 

Two  persons. 

Hickory  and  Ameri- 
can spruce. 

41  ft.  z  6  ft.  6  in. 
Covered  rubber 
cloth;  double  sur- 
face. 

Two.  Centre  of  front 
edge  of  lower  plane. 
Pilot  at  right  side. 

With  30  horse-power 
Wright  engine, 
$6,000. 

•5,500. 


20-min.  flight  with 
passenger;  in  en- 
closed circuit. 

Wright  Bros.,  Le- 
Wbvrr,  Tivandier, 
De  Lambert,  et  al. 


Glenn  Curtiss 

(U.  S.) 

33  ft.  6  in. 

29  ft. 

10  ft.  6  in. 

Without  engine,  etc., 
358  lbs. 

326  sq.  ft. 

Wheel  (Voisin  type% 
and  pivoted  lever 
to  back  of  pilot's 
seat.  Pilot  sways 
body  to  operate. 

Vertical  rudder  (rear) 
and  adjusting  aile- 
rons. 


Biplane-type:    eleva- 
tor at  front. 


Adjusting  ailerons.  A 
fixed  vertical  panel 
in  front  and  fixed 
horizontal  plane  in 
rear  for  steadying. 

Own  propeller  power; 
three  wheels. 


ng    Wh 
>  skids. 


Rear,      two  blades. 
Diameter     6     ft.; 


Direct. 

55  miles  per  hour. 

One  person. 

Oregon  spruce;  tail 
of  bamboo. 

Two;  each  4  ft.  6  in. 
x  29  ft.;  covered 
Baldwin  fabric;  sin- 
gle surface. 

Centre  andover  front 
edge  of  lower  plane. 


$4,000. 


$3,800. 


5-mile  flight. 


Curtiss,  Herring,  ct  al. 


Louis  Bleriot 
(France) 
25  ft. 
28  ft. 


Without  engine,  etc., 
361  lbs. 


180  sq.  ft. 

Universal  lever  for 
hands;  pivoted  lev- 
er for  feet. 


Vertical  rudder  at 
rear,  operated  by 
feet. 


Two  small  horizontal 
planes  at  rear  (hand 
control). 

Warping  wings  and 
rear  planes  (hand 
control). 


Own  propeller  power, 
three  wheels. 


On  spring  wheels. 


One,  6  ft.  8  in.;  wood. 
Two  blades. 


Direct 

45  miles  per  hour. 

One  person. 
Wood. 


Wings:Covered 
Continental  fabric; 
double  surface.  14 
ft.  x  6  ft. 

Above  and  between 
rear  edge  of  wings. 


With  25  horse-power 
Anzani,  $2,400. 


$2,400. 
5-mile  flight. 


Bleriot,  Delagrange, 
LeBlon. 


ANTOINETTE 


Leon  Levasscur 

(France) 

40  ft. 

46  ft. 

6  ft.  9  in. 

Without  engine,  etc, 
800  lbs. 


385  sq.  ft. 

Two  hand-wheels  and 
pivoted  foot -lever. 


Two  vertical  rudders 
at  rear,  operated  by 
feet. 


Horizontal  divided 
plane  at  rear  (right- 
hand  wheel  control). 

Warping  main  planes 
(left-hand  wheel 
control).  Ailerons 
are  sometimes  fit- 
ted. 

Own  propeller  power; 
two  wheels. 


On  wheels  and  skids. 


Two-bladed;  steel 
and  aluminum;  6 
ft.  10  in. 

Direct. 

60  miles  per  hour. 

One  person. 

Canoe-shaped  body 
of  lattice  girder. 

21  ft.  x  6  ft.  8  in. 
Covered  fabric; 
double  surface. 


In  body,  above  rear 
edge  of  wings. 


$5,000. 


10-mile  flight. 


Latham,  et  al. 
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While  the  guiding  of  an  aeroplane 
requires  undivided  attention  and  great 
concentration  of  mind,  it  is  not  so 
tiring  as  it  sounds;  Mr.  Wright,  at  least, 
with  his  great  experience  and  practice, 
can  relax  and  take  his  hand  from  the 
balancing  lever  once  in  a  while,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adjust  the  motor, 
but  even  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
front  control. 

Mr.  Orville  Wright  has  a  system  of  con- 
trol somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
brother  Wilbur.  He  warps  the  main 
planes  of  his  machine  and  turns  the  verti- 
cal planes  in  the  rear  with  one  lever, 
with  a  jointed  hand-piece,  so  that  both 
operations  are  accomplished  simultaneously. 
Wilbur  has*  a  single  lever  arranged  so 
that  it  may  be  moved  in  two  directions 
at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  the 
same   result. 

The  Wright  machine  is  driven  by  two 
wooden  propellers  connected  by  chains  with 
its  thirty-horse-power  motor.  The  machine 
will  fly  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Abroad  it 
costs  $7,500,  and  it  will  probably  be  sold 
at  about  that  price  when  put  on  the  market 
in  this  country.  # 

THE   CURTISS    BIPLANE 

The  Curtiss  machine,  like  the  Wright, 
is  a  biplane,  but  instead  of  warping  the 
main  planes  for  balancing  purposes,  it  has 
between  the  main  planes  small,  movable, 
balancing  planes  which  are  worked  by  wires 
attached  to  a  yoke  fitting  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  aviator.  The  Curtiss  machine  is 
turned  by  its  rear  rudder,  and  the  balancing 
planes  are  used  to  tip  the  machine  in 
rounding  a  curve  to  prevent  it  from  sheering 
sideways.  The  rear  rudder  is  turned  by 
means  of  two  wires  connected  to  the  steer- 
ing- wheefcin  front  of  the  aviator.  A  bamboo 
pole  runs  forward  from  this  wheel  to  the 
horizontal  planes  forward.  The  driver  of 
the  Curtiss  machine  has  a  foot-pedal  to 
govern  the  acceleration  of  the  engine  and 
a  brake  to  operate  after  landing;  and  he 
has  both  hands  on  a  steering-wheel  directly 
in  front  of  him,  as  with  an  automobile, 
while  the  swaying  of  his  body  moves 
the  balancing  planes.  The  Curtiss  motor 
weighs  about  the  same  as  the  Wright 
motor,  but  it  gives  50  instead  of  30  horse- 


power.   The  price  of  the  whole  machine 
is  quoted  at  $4,000. 

THE   P#RMAN   BIPLANE 

The  Farman  biplane  has,  instead  of  the 
balancing  planes,  ailerons  or  movable  ad- 
ditions to  the  main  planes.  These  and  the 
horizontal  plane  in  front  are  controlled  by 
one  lever,  which  moves  forward  and  back- 
ward as  the  aviator  wishes  to  go  down  or 
up;  and  left  and  right,  if  he  wishes  to  get 
more  lift  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  side. 
Steering  is  done  by  the  feet  on  a  crosspiece 
connected  by  wires  with  the  rudder  in  the 
rear.  With  a  fifty-horse-power  Gnome 
motor,  this  machine  costs  about  $5,600  in 
Europe. 

THE   FARMAN    MONOPLANE 

Mr.  Farman  has  recently  built  a  mono- 
plane which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
his  biplane,  and  which  he  hopes  will  develop 
great  speed. 

THE  ANTOINETTE   MONOPLANE 

The  Antoinette  monoplane,  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  flying  craft,  is  built  by  the 
Soci6t6  Antoinette,  in  France,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  L6on  Levasseur.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  carefully  made 
machines  that  have  been  designed.  Its 
mahogany  hull,  built  like  a  racing  shell,  is 
gracefully  formed,  and  its  skeleton  frame  in 
the  rear  is  as  finely  shaped  as  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  Its  wings  stretch  on  each  side  with 
their  silken  covering  like  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
The  propeller  has  two  aluminum  blades 
of  the  shape  of  a  spoon.  A  comfortable  seat 
is  provided  for  the  aviator  in  the  middle  of 
the  body,  where  he  can  look  out  over  his 
machine;  when  a  passenger  is  carried,  the 
passenger  sits  directly  in  line  with  the  aviator. 
The  motor  is  mounted  in  front  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat-shaped  body.  A  mast  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  machine,  from  which 
wire  guys  run  to  each  wing.  These  wires 
run  over  pulleys,  and,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  at  the  side  of  the  operator,  he  can  pull 
the  wires  and  warp  one  wing  or  the  other 
as  he  wishes.  Another  hand-wheel  controls 
the  horizontal  rudders  which,  contrary 
to  biplane  construction,  are  in  the  rear,  on 
the  t$ul.  Some  of  the  Antoinettes  are 
equipped  with  ailerons,  or  auxiliary  wing-tips, 
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hinged  to  the  outer  rear  edge  of  the  wings, 
by  which  the  same  result  as  warping  the 
wing  itself  is  accomplished.  The  steering 
rudder  is  moved  by  the  ftet  resting  against 
a  pivoted  crosspiece  like  the  arrangement  in 
a  single  shell  (for  rowing). 

Antoinette  single  machines  cost  about 
$5,000,  fitted  with  a  50  horse-power  motor, 
and  about  $8,000  for  two-seated  machines 
with  100  horse-power  motor;  this  includes 
tuition  at  Paris  or  London.  The  Antoinette 
will  make  a  speed  of  about  60  miles  an  hour. 

THE   BLERIOT   MONOPLANE 

The  Bldriot  monoplane  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  machine  of  this  type,  having 
been  the  first  machine  to  fly  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  The  large  Bldriot  has  one 
large  plane,  directly  under  which  is  the 
motor  and  the  seat  for  the  aviator.  The 
propeller  is  just  in  front  of  the  front  edge  of 
the  plane;  a  framework  extends  to  the 
rear,  carrying  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
rudders.  Two  wheels,  which  carry  the 
motor,  are  placed  under  the  framework, 
and  a  third  wheel  supports  the  tail. 

The  Bldriot  has  a  very  ingenious  device 
for  controlling  the  steering  and  balancing. 
This  is  a  bell-shaped  piece  of  metal,  with  an 
upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  little 
hand-wheel.  This  is  mounted  on  a  uni- 
versal joint,  so  that  it  can  be  rocked  in  any 
direction.  Wires  are  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  bell  and  run  to  the  rear 
horizontal  rudder  for  elevating  and  depress- 
ing, and  to  the  balancing  device  for  warping 
the  main  wing.  If  the  machine  rears  up  in 
front,  the  wheel  is  pushed  forward;  if  one 
side  rises,  the  wheel  is  pushed  in  that 
direction  and  the  machine  is  brought  back 
to  an  even  keel.  The  aviator  can  control 
the  balance  of  his  whole  machine  with  the 
one  wheel. 

A  smaller-sized  Bldriot  is  built  —  the 
cross-Channel  model  —  in  which  the  aviator 
sits  in  the  framework  which  supports  the 
wings.  This  brings  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  centre  of  support  closer  together, 
which  is  one  of  the  elemental  points  about 
which  there  is  much  discussion  among  mono- 
plane builders  —  that  is,  whether  the  weight 
should  be  hung  under  the  centre  of  support 
(as  in  the  large  Bldriot)  to  get  the  pendulum 
effect,  or  whether  they  should  be  concentric 


(as  in  the  small  Bldriot  and  the  Antoinette), 
for  greater  ease  of  balance 

The  large  Bldriot  costs  more,  of  course, 
but  the  cross-Channel  type  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  machines  —  $2,400,  with  a  25 
horse-power  Anzani  motor.  Several  of  these 
have  been  brought  to  this  country. 

All  the  machines  except  the  Wrights' 
start  on  wheels,  under  their  own  power, 
as  do  also  some  of  the  foreign-built  Wright 
machines.  The  American  Wright  machines 
start  on  a  movable  track. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  best 
machine.  Even  those  who  know  most 
about  air  navigation  cannot  agree  which  is 
the  better  type  —  monoplane  or  biplane. 
The  monoplane  seems  capable  of  greater 
speed.  It  can  be  constructed  to  offer  the 
minimum  resistance  to  the  air  and  to  present 
a  small  area  of  surface  in  relation  to  its 
weight,  and  it  is  more  dependent  upon  its 
motor.  Biplanes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
slower-flying  and  seem  to  depend  more 
upon  their  balancing  devices  for  main- 
taining equilibrium.  The  biplane  is,  as  a 
rule,  larger,  and  is  more  suited  to  carrying 
passengers.  The  Sommer  machine  has  car- 
ried as  many  as  five  passengers  at  a  time. 
In  Ffiance  an  aviator  took  up  twenty 
passengers,  one  after  another,  during  one 
afternoon. 

Until  now,  both  here  and  abroad,  the 
biplane  has  been  by  far  the  more  popular 
machine,  but  the  speed  of  the  monoplane 
in  the  Rheims  meet  of  this  year  may  gain 
more  adherence  for  this  type.  Certainly 
the  monoplane  will  be  better  known  in  this 
country  after  the  great  international  meet 
at  Garden  City  in  September.  Perhaps, 
too,  by  191 1  the  sport  and  business  of  flying 
will  have  reached  the  same  condition  in  this 
country  as  it  has  abroad,  where  machines 
are  for  sale  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  fly. 

In  this  country  there  are  at  jltesent  two 
companies  manufacturing  flying-machines 
which  are  making  flights  before  the  public 
—  the  Wrights  aniCurtiss. 

Neither  of  these  companies  has  devoted 
its  attention  to  selling  machines  because 
the  demand  for  exhibitions  is  so  great  and 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  by  public 
flights  is  so  large  that  they  have  not  desired 
to  sell  machines  to  other  people  who  might 
enter   into   competition   with    themselves. 
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Mr.  Wright  received  $15,000  for  flights 
made  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 

,  tion;  Mr.  Curtiss  won  $10,000  for  two  and 
a  half  hours'  work  in  the  air,  flying  from 
Albany  to  New  York;  and  very  large  sums 
are  guaranteed  for  flighte  by  organizers  of 
future  meets.     It  was  mmored  that  Paul- 

*  han  received  $50,000  af  Los  Angeles  last 
winter.  Th^  holding  of  the  Gordon-Bennett 
meet  at  Garden  City  this  fall  alone  will  cost 
more  than  $200,000,  and  provision  is  being 
made  on  the  grounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  100,000  people  a  day.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  is  preparing  to  haul  50,000  people, 
and  stalls  are  being  prepared  for  automobiles 
which  will  bring  probably  25,000  more. 

THE     DIRIGIBLE     AIRSHIP 

The  interest  and  excitement  over  aero- 
plane records  and  the  accident  to  the 
Zeppelin  airship  have  obscured  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  dirigible.  The  German  Airship 
Stock  Company,  of  which  the  great  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Company  and 
the  Zeppelin  Airship  Company  are  the 
largest  stockholders,  equipped  the  A.  S. 
(airship)  Deutschland  for  ^passenger  service 
between  their  airship  dock  at  Friedrichshafen 
and  Diisscldorf,  a  run  of  65  miles.  The 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  sent 
its  representative  to  Friedrichshafen  to 
take  charge  of  handling  the  passengers  at 
this  station.  Tickets  were  sold  at  $50  for 
the  round  trip,  and  accommodations  were 
provided  for  36  passengers.    This  ship  was 


fitted  with  carpeted  cabins  of  mahogany 
inlaid  with  pearl,  and  had  on  board  a 
buffet  service  for  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers. It  was  485  feet  long,  was  equipped 
with  motors  aggregating  330  horse-power, 
and  could  make  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour. 
Carrying  20  passengers,  it  sailed  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  in  nine  hours  on  its 
initial  voyage,  half  the  trip  in  the  teeth  of  a 
stiff  wind.  In  spite  of  the  accident  which 
wrecked  this  ship,  the  line  will  be  extended 
to  Baden-Baden,  and  already  plans  are 
made  for  a  similar  line  to  run  between 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and,  later,  from 
Hamburg  to  London. 

Mr.  Ballin,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  is  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  future  of  this  method  of  travel, 
and  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
ocean  will  be  crossed  inside  of  two  years. 

Plans  are  now  being  carried  out  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  next  year 
with  two  Zeppelin  airships.  The  S.  S. 
Mainz  has  already  sailed  for  Spitzbergen  to 
establish  a  base  of  supplies. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  A.  S.  Deutschland 
was  wrecked,  her  successful  trip  with  passen- 
gers marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  airship 
navigation,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  its  future  than  there  was  to  doubt  the 
future  of  the  steamboat  because  the  English 
tugs  which  preceded  Fulton's  Clermont  by  six 
years  never  made  more  than  one  trip,  or  that 
the  unfortunate  accident  to  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls 
proves  the  impracticability  of  the  aeroplane. 


THE  EVERLASTING  POWER 


THERE  are  thousands  and  thousands 
oft  square  miles  in  the  United 
States  which,  except  for  the  power 
of  falling  wafer,  would  suffer  the  pinch  of 
industrial  degression  within  the  next  fifty 
years.  There  are  many  other  regions  where 
only  the  development  of  water-power  can 
bring  thick  settlement.  In  the  West  it 
means  the  building  up  of  the  country.  East 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  eight-tenths  of  the 
people  live  and  nine-tenths  of  the  manu- 
facturing is  done,  it  is  more  important.     It 


means  in  many  districts  the  continuance  of 
prosperity. 

For  the  public  welfare  it  is  imperative  that 
the  power  of  the  water  as  it  descends  from 
the  hills  be  turned  to  man's  use.  Moreover, 
from  the  natural  condition  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  it  be  developed  as  a  monopoly, 
at  least  so  far  as  each  district  is  concerned. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  for  the  public 
good  it  would  be  wise  to  recognize  the 
monopoly  feature,  and  in  the  beginning  to 
devise  means  for  controlling  its  power  over 
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the  business  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
whom  it  serves. 

What  water-power  may  mean  to  a  state 
is  exemplified  by  the  possible  developments 
in  Georgia.  If  a  layer  of  coal  that  would 
yield  millions  of  tons  a  year  were  discovered 
in  north  Georgia,  every  train  moving  South 
would  be  filled  with  men  hurrying  to  the 
scene;  a  stream  of  gold  would  flow  toward 
its  development;  steamship  lines  would 
again  be  running  into  Charleston,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Savannah,  carrying  immigrants 
to  loose  the  stored-up  power. 

Mr.  George  M.  Chap  in  of  Atlanta  has 
investigated  for  The  World's  Work  the 
situation  and  its  possibilities. 

Georgia  is  crossed  by  a  series  of  ridges 
spreading  fan-shaped  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  in  a  southerly  direction, 
dividing  it  into  six  great  basins.  Crossing 
the  state  almost  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Augusta  to  Columbus  runs  what  may  be 
called  the  southern  fall-line.  Between  it 
and  the  mountains  to  the  north  is  the  larger 
part  of  t^e  water-power  of  Georgia  — 
almost  550,000  horse-power  at  the  minimum 
flow  of  the  streams  as  they  now  run. 

THE   HORSE-POWER  OF  SIX  GREAT  BASINS 

Min.H.P. 

JorSix 
High-water 
Name  of  Basin  Min.H.P.  Months 

Savannah       175,462  269,184 

Ogeechee       3,895  9,730 

Altamaha 47,088  78,272 

Appalachicola     ....  173,786  281,550 

Mobile 57>524  9S>*°4 

Tennessee 33>*9S  65,333 

Total  for  six  basins  .    491,650         799*873 

To  this  must  be  added  the  power  of  many 
small  streams,  which  brings  the  total  of  the 
minimum  flow  to  548,000  horse-power  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day. 

At  one  end  of  the  fall-line  is  Augusta. 
It  was  made  a  manufacturing  city  by  the 
power  of  the  Savannah  River.  Sixty-five 
years  ago  the  canals  were  built  which  are 
now  supplying  the  12,800  horse-power 
which  lights  the  city,  runs  its  street-car  lines, 
and  is  sold  to  the  mills  for  $5.50  per  horse- 
power for  a  sixteen-houi  day. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  fall-line  is 
Columbus.  Within  thirty-four  lniles  of  the 
city  the  Chattahoochee  falls  370  feet,  which 


will  make  possible  the  development  of 
125,000  horse-power.  TVn  thousand  horse- 
power is  now  at  work. 

In  the  rest  of  Georgia  144,000  horse- 
power is  now  harnessed;  but  this,  according 
to  Mr.  M.  R.  Hall,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey, » represents  only  about 
80,000  horse-power  in  the  table  printed 
above,  because  it  is  not  based  upon  a  24- 
hour  day  but  upon  various  systems  of 
development  —  "  some  plants  use  the  actual 
flow  only,  others  storing  half  of  the  time  and 
using  twenty-four  hours'  flow  in  twelve  hours; 


THE  DRAINAGE  BASINS  OF  GEORGIA 
Between  the  western  and  southern  fall-lines  arc  most  of  the  water- 
power  and  practically  all  of  the  manulacturing  cities 

and  others  still,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
modern  hydro-electric  plants,  being  capable 
of  producing  for  a  portion  of  each  day  three 
or  four  times  as  much  power  as  could  be  pro- 
duced continuously  twenty-four  howesa  day." 
With  one-sixth  of  the  power  of^ne  mini- 
mum flow  of  its  rivers  in  use,  Georgia  (like 
most  of  the  Atlantic  States)  is  awaiting 
development  —  and  development  is  com- 
ing. Rights  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  the  Chestatee,  and  the 
Etowah  Rivers  are  held  by  interests  affil- 
iated with  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
An  Atlanta  company  proposes  to  dam  the 
Tugelo  for  18,000  horse-power.  There  are 
plans  for  the  further  use  of  the  Savannah 
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River,  and  on  the  Broad  River  a  40,000 
horse-power  plant  is  planned  —  and  there 
are  many  other  smaller  enterprises  on  foot, 
enough  perhaps  to  double  the  use  now 
made  of  the  rivers. 

The  real  significance  of  it  all  lies  in  the 
relation  of  the  cost  of  this  power  to  the 
cost  of  power  generated  by  coal.  The 
minimum  cost  of  steam  power  in  Atlanta 
is  $35>  ranging  upward  according  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant.  The  insufficient 
supply  of  electric  power  which  reaches 
Atlanta  now  is  sold  at  $34.40.  At  Augusta 
the  price  is  $5.50.  The  Southern  Power 
Company  in  the  Carolinas  charges  large 
consumers  a  minimum  of  $22. 

What  is  the  need  of  regulation  ?  There 
is  a  little  town  in  the  West  where  the  people 
live  by  pumping  water  from  driven  wells  to 


irrigate  their  orchards.  The  pumps  are 
run  by  electricity  furnished  by  a  company 
owning  the  only  water-power  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  no  other  electric  power  to  be  had, 
and  the  price  of  coal  is  prohibitive.  The 
company  now  follows  the  enlightened  policy 
of  charging  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the 
orchardists  prosper.  But  if  it  should 
change  hands  and  adopt  a  more  narrow- 
minded  policy,  it  could  take  for  the  use  of 
its  power  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the  or- 
chards. It  could,  if  it  wished,  by  following 
further  this  method,  finally  get  control  of 
the  land  itself.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  a 
remote  danger,  and  yet  men  who  would  lend 
money  on  irrigated  land  elsewhere  would 
hardly  lend  money  on  these  orchards — unless 
a  contract  for  a  certain  rate  on  the  power 
was  made  to  cover  the  term  of  the  mortgage. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  WATER-POWER 

BY 
HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 


THE  National  Conservation  Associa- 
tion has  proposed  that  four  provi- 
sions be  incorporated  into  all  future 
grants  of  water-power  rights  by  state  or  na- 
tion. The  World's  Work  presented  these 
recommendations  to  Major  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  of  Boston,  whose  banking-house  has 
made  possible  many  water-power  develop- 
ments. He  made  the  following  comments: 
"I  think  the  United  States,  or  a  state 
which  grants  the  use  of  its  water-power, 
may  fairly  ask  for  a  royalty  if  it  seems  worth 
while  to  do  so.  In  many  cases  the  builders 
of  dam^|  the  users  of  water  cannot  afford 
to  pay^fpthing  for  this  right.  In  many 
cases  the  enterprisers  have  found  that  the 
cost  of  dams,  canals,  etc.,  was  too  great 
to  allow  profitable  use  of  capital  even  when 
no  such  royalty  was  paid.  I  know  of  three 
water-powers,  two  of  which  may  pay  some 
day  but  which  will  not  now  pay  even  a  fair 
return  on  their  cost.  I  know  a  third  which 
will  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  work, 
though  at  only  a  moderate  rate.  Probably 
;n  each  case  these  water-powers  will  do 


better  in  the  future  than  at  present,  else  they 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  touching. 

"(a)  'Prompt  development,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  grant.'  Sometimes  the 
enterpriser  can  develop  promptly,  and 
sometimes  not.  Physical  difficulties,  which 
are  entirely  unforeseen,  arise;  financial  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  same  way.  I  know  of 
one  fine  water-power  where  much  more 
money  was  needed  than  was  anticipated  (the 
estimates  had  been  made  by  several  first-rate 
engineers  of  wide  experience),  and  the  call 
for  more  money  came  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
Many  of  the  investors  could  not  put  up  more 
money  without  serious  loss  or  inconvenience. 
It  would  have  been  unjust  to  make  them 
forfeit  what  they  had  already  put  in. 

"  (b)  'Payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  benefits  granted  by  the  people, 
with  periodic  readjustment  of  the  rate  of 
compensation,  so  as  to  insure  justice  both  to 
the  investor  and  to  the  public. '  This  clause 
appears  just,  and  may  be  so.  One  must  de- 
pend upon  the  judges.  Usually  United  States 
officers  or  state  officers  regard  but  one  side 
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and  are  hard  on  the  enterprisers.  They 
do  not  know  the  difficulties,  and  are  apt  to 
conceive  that  the  enterprisers  are  not  honest. 

"  (c)  'The  limitation  of  all  such  grants 
to  periods  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  and 
reservation  of  the  right  to  terminate  and 
reconvey  the  grant  for  proper  cause  and 
upon  equitable  compensation;  together  with 
proper  inspection  and  publicity  of  records 
and  accounts/  If  an  enterpriser  builds  a 
water-power  under  these  conditions,  he 
must  get  back  all  his  money  with  a  hand- 
some rate  of  interest  in  fifty  years,  else  he 
would  be  a  fool  to  touch  the  enterprise.  If 
the  government  reserves  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  grant  at  any  time,  he  would  be  a 
fool  to  touch  it  at  all.  Proper  inspection 
and  publicity  of  records  and  accounts  are 
wise  and  fair. 

"  (d)  *  Recognition  of  the  right  of  appro- 
priate public  authorities  to  make  reason- 
able regulations  as  to  rates  of  service.' 
Here,  again,  it  depends  upon  the  public 
officers,  as  they  decide  whether  the  regu- 
lations are  reasonable  or  not.  It  is  much 
easier  to  do  business  with  private  individuals 
or  corporations  than  with  legislators  or 
Congress,  and  also  much  fairer.  An  individ- 
ual or  corporation  can  be  taken  into  court 
and  treated  according  to  law.  No  such 
right  exists  in  regard  to  the  United  States, 
or  with  a  state.    In  this  I  may  be  mistaken, 


but  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  sue  the  state. 
Further,  contracts  with  the  United  States 
or  with  legislators  are  liable  to  attack  and 
change  by  these  legislators,  who  often  do 
not  understand  business  and  are  not  experi- 
enced in  enterprises. 

"A  fair  number  of  water-powers  have 
been  developed  by  corporations  consisting 
of  small  investors,  and  if  this  investing 
public  is  chilled  by  adverse  legislation,  the 
money  for  new  enterprises  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. The  experience  of  the  public, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  increased  its 
confidence  in  water-power  enterprises. 

"It  has  to  be  remembered  that  sagacious 
people  do  not  take  up  these  enterprises  for 
5  or  6  per  cent,  interest.  Why  should  they, 
when  they  can  let  their  money  at  5  per  cent, 
interest  and  think  no  more  about  it? 

"Guard  natural  resources;  put  this  busi- 
ness into  hands  of  experienced  men  who 
are  strictly  fair  in  their  dealings;  let  them 
receive  the  enterprisers  not  as  enemies  but 
as  friends  in  whom  they  trust.  If  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  were  not  (on 
the  whole)  honest,  the  business  world  would 
have  been  smashed  long  ago.  Let  the 
Government  pay  promptly  its  dues,  arrange 
matters  so  that  the  legislatures  or  Congress 
cannot  interfere  with  a  bargain  once  made, 
and  perhaps  people  will  be  willing  to  deal 
with  the  Government" 


A  COOPERATIVE  KITCHEN 
THAT  WORKS 

HOW  FIFTY  PEOPLE  IN  CARTHAGE,  MO,  HAVE  REDUCED  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  AND 
ELIMINATED  MANY  HOUSEHOLD  WORRIES  J| 

BY 

E.  BLAIR  WALL 


WE'VE  a  new  auto,  but  my  wife 
cannot  go  out  with  me  or  learn 
to  run  it.  She  is  always  cook- 
ing, or  has  just  cooked,  or  is  just  going  to 
cook,   or   is    too   tired    from    cooking.     If 


there's  a  way  out  of  this,  with  something 
to  eat  still  in  sight,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
tell  us!" 

This  wail  of  our  ex-Senator  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  suffering  and  skeptical  mine- 
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operator:  "Never  to  hear  a  word  about 
the  servants  that  have  just  left,  or  are  here, 
or  are  coming  to-morrow  —  perhaps!  If 
you've  got  something,  you'll  have  to  show 
us.  We're  in  Missouri,  and  we're  ready 
for  anything!" 

The  women  were  slower  —  maybe  the 
dream  was  too  beautiful.  But  they  called 
a  meeting  of  the  interested  people  and  or- 
ganized a  Cooperative  Kitchen.  The  men 
took  charge.  The  Kitchen  was  started 
with  a  membership  of  sixty  people. 

The  house  we  rented  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  business  section,  but  street-cars  run 
within  a  couple  of  blocks.  The  house  is 
a  fine  old  residence,  with  wide  porches 
and  a  big  lawn.  The  first  floor  had  a  long 
music-room  on  one  side  of  a  deep  hall, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  library  and 
dining-room  could  be  thrown  together, 
thus  giving  two  large  dining-rooms.  The 
table  spot  for  each  family  was  determined 
by  lot.  Sufficient  space  was  left  between 
tables  to  insure  privacy. 

In  the  beginning,  each  family  provided 
and  equipped  its  own  table.  Dishes  and 
silver  were  brought  as  needed,  each  lady 
attending  to  her  own  table-linen.  It  was 
agreed  that  extras  —  canned  fruit,  jellies, 
etc.  —  should  be  provided  by  each  table 
for  its  own  use,  and  that  occasional  assess- 
ments of  five  cents  per  capita  should  be 
made  for  breakage  of  glassware. 

Our  manager  has  entire  charge  and 
receives  S3 5  per  month,  plus  rooms  and 
board  for  her  family.  The  second  floor 
is  the  family  home,  though  two  extra  rooms 
are  rented  and  the  income  is  added  to  the 
finances  of  the  Kitchen.  The  third  floor 
provides  rooms  for  the  servants. 

An  advisory  committee  of  three  audits 
the  books  and  determines  all  matters  of 
general  Atferest.  In  case  a  member  wishes 
to  witlwHfw  during  the  period  for  which 
he  has  pledged  himself,  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  fill  the  vacancy  he  creates.  His  sub- 
stitute must  be  approved  by  this  committee. 

Two  cooks,  two  waitresses,  and  a  dish- 
washer constitute  the  working  force,  but 
an  extra  waitress  is  necessary  in  serving 
dinner.  Oddly  enough,  the  dishwasher  is 
the  most  difficult  to  keep.  Our  dish- 
washers, with  most  discouraging  unanimity, 
"gave  notice"  on  the  second  day.     A  sub- 


stantial increase  in  wages  finally  solved 
the  problem.  All  the  servants  have  two 
hours  off  every  afternoon,  and  this  goes 
far  toward  reconciling  them  to  long  days. 
They  say,  too,  that  it  is  much  pleasanter 
to  work  in  the  Kitchen  than  in  a  kitchen. 
There  are  enough  of  them  together  to  pre- 
vent the  isolation  necessary  in  a  one- 
family  home.  Their  relations  with  the 
members  are  more  nearly  those  of  a  stenog- 
rapher with  her  employer.  One  absolute 
rule  of  the  Kitchen  is,  no  lips.  On  alter- 
nate Sunday  nights  the  waitresses  are  off 
duty.  The  children  of  the  Kitchen  help 
serve  that  night,  and  it  is  an  evening  looked 
forward  to  by  them. 

The  Kitchen  started  as  a  three  months' 
experiment  at  $3  per  adult  member  per 
week.  After  the  first  quarter  it  was  de- 
cided that  by  increasing  the  price  and 
reducing  the  membership  to  fifty,  a  reading- 
room  could  be  provided.  The  cooperative 
spirit  still  held.  The  room  was  artistically 
furnished  by  voluntary  contributions;  books 
and  magazines  appeared  without  waiting 
to  be  callfed  for;  and  a  spot  was  ready  for 
the  guest  of  any  member  awaiting  a  hostess. 

The  initiation  fee  is  now  $3.50  per  adult, 
and  half-price  for  children  under  seven 
and  over  twro  years  of  age.  Servants  or 
nursemaids  are  on  a  two-third  rate,  if  they 
are  not  served  by  the  waitresses.  Guests 
for  single  meals,  ordinarily  twenty-five 
cents.  On  Wednesday  night,  "Guest 
Night,"  the  charge  is  thirty-five  cents  per 
guest.  The  initiation  fee  carries  with  it 
a  life  membership.  Come  back  when  you  <" 
will,  your  place  is  there  —  if  there  is  a 
vacancy!  When  a  member  has  a  guest  for 
the  period  of  one  full  week  or  more,  the 
rate  is  that  of  a  member.  The  hostess 
sees,  too,  that  the  table  is  fitted  for  an  extra. 

The  menus  planned  by  the  manager  are 
surprising  for  the  price.  She  buys  in 
quantities,  of  course,  so  is  able  to  command 
wholesale  rates.  Even  that  fact,  though, 
in  this  reign  of  high  prices  hardly  explains 
the  Kitchen  bills-of-fare.  For  instance,  this 
is  what  we  had  yesterday: 

Breakfast :  Cereals,  Tea,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Hot 
Cakes,  Delicious  Broiled  Ham,  Lyonnaise 
Potatoes.  (Children  may  have  eggs,  milk,  or 
cereals  at  any  meal.  Eggs  and  bacon  are  fre- 
quently served  for  breakfast.) 
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Luncheon:  Chicken  Salad,  Macaroni  and 
Cheese,  Hot  Biscuits,  Apple  Sauce  and  Ginger- 
bread, Tea,  Chocolate,  Coffee.  (As  a  rule, 
luncheon  is  planned  with  particular  thought 
for  the  children.  Dessert  is  rarely  served  at 
luncheon.) 

Dinner:  Broiled  Porterhouse  Steak,  Stuffed 
Baked  Potatoes,  Home-made  Boston  Baked 
Beans,  Home-made  Boston  Brown  Bread, 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing,  Blanc-mange,  Orange 
Sauce,  Coffee. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  Southern  habit 
of  warm  bread  three  times  a  day.  Light 
bread,  raisin  bread,  nut  bread,  and  rolls 
are  made  at  the  Kitchen,  and  salt-rising 
is  made  for  the  Kitchen  twice  each  week. 

Our  manager  has  made  a  study  of  the 
nutritive  quality  and  combinations  of  meals 
to  be  served.  Economical  managing  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  food-waste  has 
had  full  consideration. 

The  financial  side  of  the  Kitchen  is,  of 
course,  the  vital  one  for  those  who  would 
go  and  do  likewise.  January  was  our 
hardest  month: 

INCOME  AND   EXPENSES,   JANUARY 

Servants $134.00 

Manager's  salary 35 .00 

Rent 40.00 

Light,  heat,  ice 38.00 

Two  telephones      .     .         ....  3.50 

Meat 163.00 

Milk  and  cream 64.00 

Groceries 307.50 

Incidentals 5.75 

Cash  on  hand  February  1st     .     .     .  4.25 

$705.00 

Membership  dues  ....  $700.00  .  .  . 
Rent  from  two  rooms  .  .  1500  .  .  . 
Guests 80.00     ..     . 


$795.00 


The  two  cooks  are  paid  S7.50  per  week 
each.  The  waitresses  receive  $5  per  week. 
Under  the  item  of  incidentals  are  included 
the  extra  waitress,  work  of  a  woman  scrub- 
bing the  verandas,  and  laundry  for  the 
rented  rooms. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  Cooperative 
Kitchen  is  due  to  our  manager,  a  lady  of 
personal  charm,  business  ability,  and  a 
trained  mind  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
the  Kitchen.  Many  duties  fall  to  her  that 
were    not    nominated    in    the   bond  —  for 


instance,  the  oversight  of  the  bachelors' 
tables.  The  extra  bills  are  gladly  paid  by 
the  bachelors. 

Another  large  factor  of  our  success  is 
the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  that  prevails. 
If  a  light  or  a  grate-fire  is  burning  uselessly, 
a  member  turns  it  off  with  never  a  thought 
that  such  leaks  should  be  watched  by  some- 
body. In  the  matter  of  meals  it  is  accepted 
that  the  food  requirements  of  the  greatest 
number  must  control;  yet  the  personal 
"notions"  are  regarded  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  impossible  except  under  the  most 
home-like  conditions. 

One  perplexing  .problem  was  that  of  the 
man  whose  business  takes  him  away  from 
home  periodically,  and  for  a  week  or  more. 
He  pays  his  initiation  fee,  then  pays  a 
slightly  increased  rate  for  the  meals  he 
takes  in  the  Kitchen.  The  problem  has 
not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
is  bigger  than  the  first  glance  suggests.  We 
prefer  the  stay-at-home  members. 

Our  social  evenings  are  impromptu,  as 
a  rule.  A  dance  for  the  children  of  the 
Kitchen  and  their  little  friends  was  one  of 
our  record  events.  Birthday  dinners  are 
celebrated,  and  evenings  for  friends  promise 
to  grow  more  frequent  in  the  future. 

One  Carthaginian  turned  the  light  of 
his  wit  and  his  keen  power  of  sarcasm  on  x 
the  Kitchen  while  it  was  a  mere  toddling, 
stumbling  thing  in  its  infancy.  With  an 
emphasis  quite  indescribable,  he  christened 
it  "The  Home  of  the  Help-less."  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  this  gentle- 
man applied  for  memberships  for  himself 
and  wife.  I^ast  night  he  was  heard  to 
say,  with  a  depth  of  meaning  not  to  be 
limited: 

"Think  of  it!  Think  of  it!  I  haven* t 
heard  a  word  about  the  servants-we^mildn't- 
get  for  three,  long,  Lo-v-e-l-y  ^htihs!" 
He  tipped  back  on  the  wide  veranda  and 
bit  off  a  cigar  emphatically:  "I'm  down 
as  a  life-member,  let  me  tell  you  right  now! 
The  meals  may  be  plain,  but  they  are 
balanced.  The  quality  makes  up  for  any 
amount  of  frills  and  trimming.  Besides, 
they  keep  a  man  in  shape.  He  forgets 
what  he  has  eaten  when  it  leaves  him  com- 
fortable. You  couldn't  get  me  out  of  this 
thing!  No  more  caressing  the  stomach  for 
mine! 
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THE    STORY   OF   NEW   YORK'S    SUCCESSFUL  FIGHT   FOR   BETTER    HOUSING 

BY 

EMILY  WAYLAND    DINWIDDIE 


THE  dispassionate,  statistical  report 
of  the  New  York  City  Tenement 
House  Department  says  that  at 
the  close  of  1909  there  were  in  the  city 
ninety-six  thousand  windowless  rooms  — 
the  " black  holes' '  of  New  York.  But  their 
number  is  not  increasing,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  city  lives  in  tenements 
with  light  and  air  —  tenements  built  under 
the  present  advanced  law. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  that  invention 
of  evil  known  as  the  "double-decker  dumb- 
bell" tenement,  our  most  recent  type  of 
tenement  building  with  dark  rooms,  was 
introduced  as  a  prize  plan  in  the  first  tene- 
ment-house competition,  though  it  was  con- 
demned by  discriminating  judges  even  at 
that  time. 

These  tall  houses  with  dark  halls  and 
dark  rooms  and  as  many  as  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  one 
building  are  the  peculiar  property  of  New 
York  and  a  few  neighboring  cities  which 
have  copied  them. 

But  in  spite  of  these  houses  the  story  of 
New  York  is  a  story  of  progress. 

The  &y  is  rid  of  many  of  the  worst  of 
the  old^teis.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
of  the  fever  centres  and  the  times  when  a 
tenement  house  was  reformed  by  having 
the  number  of  pigs  about  it  "reduced  to 
that  allowed  by  law!" 

This  sounds  almost  as  remote  to-day  as 
a  description  of  the  filth  in  China  or  India. 
The  Board  of  Health  tore  down  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  fever-infected  houses  long  ago, 
and  advancing  sanitary  standards  have  now 
wiped  out  in  the  city  as  a  whole  both  typhus 
\nd  cholera,  old  dreaded  plagues  of  New 


York;  and  better  sanitation  and  vaccination 
together  have  practically  eliminated  small- 
pox as  well. 

Gotham  Court,  in  which  a  sanitary 
inspector  found  that,  of  the  504  inmates,  146 
were  suffering  from  diseases  of  various 
kinds  —  including  four  cases  of  smallpox, 
eight  of  typhus  fever,  seven  of  scarlet  fever, 
twenty-seven  of  infantile  marasmus,  twelve 
of  consumption,  five  of  dysentery,  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoeal  and 
skin  diseases  —  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
In  giving  the  infant  mortality  statistics  for 
this  house  it  was  reported  that:  "30  per 
cent,  of  those  born  here  do  not  survive  a 
twelve-month." 

This  was  a  building  to  which  one  might 
apply  Jacob  Riis's  phrase  and  say  that 
children  were  "damned,  not  born  into  it." 
But  Gotham  Court  has  finally  been  torn 
down. 

As  Gotham  Court  has  gone  its  way,  so, 
too,  have  the  Baptist  Church  Tenement  — 
one  of  the  worst  of  its  type  —  and  Five 
Points  and  the  infamous  Mulberry  Bend, 
the  joint-site  of  which  is  now  a  tenement 
park  where  black-eyed  Italian  babies  play 
and  Italian  fathers  and  mothers  crowd  the 
benches  and  no  thought  of  danger  need 
enter  one's  mind. 

Just  as  notable  progress  has  been  made  in 
New  York  in  the  erection  of  model  tene- 
ments as  in  the  destruction  of  old  slum 
centres.  The  early  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  well  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  the  pioneer  in 
America  in  model-tenement  erection,  began 
thirty  years  ago  the  building  of  well- 
constructed  block  dwellings  and  cottages 
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in  Brooklyn,  giving  a  practical  object  lesson 
showing  that  good,  healthful,  safe  houses 
could  be  built  and  made  to  pay,  and  that 
tenants  liked  to  live  in  them. 

The  Improved  Dwellings  Association 
houses  in  Manhattan  and  the  Astral  Apart- 
ments in  Brooklyn  followed  Mr.  White's 
buildings. 

Years  ago  Miss  Ellen  Collins  bought  a 
house  at  325-329  Water  Street,  which  had 
been  "a  haunt  of  thieves  and  prostitutes 
and  had  been  the  scene  of  several  bloody 
fights.  The  neighborhood  had  a  pecu- 
liarly evil  reputation.  The  halls,  stairs, 
and  interior  rooms  were  almost  wholly 
dark,  day  and  night,  and  were  a  favorite 
hiding-place  for  criminals  when  chased  by 
the  police."  The  rents  had  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing. 

Yet  within  a  very  short  time  a  total 
transformation  was  brought  about  without 
change  in  the  class  of  tenants  —  peddlers, 
longshoremen,  ragpickers,  and  the  like, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Rents  were  paid 
regularly,  giving  an  income  of  54  per  cent, 
a  year  over  all  expenses.  "Arrests  sud- 
denly diminished  in  number,  the  dirt  and 
filth  in  the  halls  and  apartments  disap- 
peared; the  empty  apartments  quickly 
filled;  the  children  withdrew  from  the 
streets  to  the  yard  in  the  rear,  where  they 
found  a  better  playground.  The  tenants 
began  to  regard  their  rooms  as  'home* 
instead  of  living-places;  the  collection  of 
rents  became  easier;  fighting,  which  had 
been  the  rule,  became  the  rare  exception, 
and  the  general  condition  of  financial,  moral, 
and  physical  health  among  the  tenants 
improved."  So  reported  the  Gilder  Tene- 
ment House  Commission. 

What  had  Miss  Collins  done  to  bring  all 
this  about  ?  She  had  simply  put  into  prac- 
tice the  old  saying  —  to  reform  tenants 
you  must  begin  with  the  landlord.  She 
made  extensive  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing. She  enlarged  the  backyards  by  tear- 
ing down  a  rear  wall  and  by  cutting  off 
one  room  on  each  floor.  She  had  a  light- 
well  put  in  and  windows  cut  from  the  dark 
halls. 

To  the  very  laths  the  house  was  renovated; 
a  capable  resident-agent  was  placed  in 
charge;  rules  for  the  tenants  were  put  into 
effect,  and,  it  may  be  added,  were  observed 


uncomplainingly.  Liquor-selling  in  the 
house  was  stopped  and  a  little  creamery 
was  started  by  the  janitor  for  selling  dairy 
drinks,  from  which  the  building  took  its 
neighborhood  name,  the  Buttermilk  House. 

Later  Miss  Collins  added  new  buildings 
to  the  group  under  her  control,  and  for 
twenty-three  years  conducted  the  work, 
until  on  account  of  age  and  failing  health 
she  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  a  few  years  ago. 
In  selling  the  houses  finally,  the  rules  she 
had  made  for  the  tenants  were  included  as 
a  part  of  the  title,  and  a  proviso  was  added 
that  the  property  should  revert  to  Miss 
Collins  or  her  heirs  if  it  ever  sheltered  a 
saloon,  a  lottery,  or  a  disorderly  house. 

In  1896,  following  a  series  of  conferences 
called  by  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  was  formed  a 
new  model  tenement  association,  now  the 
largest  in  the  city  —  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Homes  Company.  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  the  president  of  the  company,  tells 
the  story  that  one  of  his  friends  said  to  him 
when  he  was  starting  the  work: 

"Gould,  why  do  you  waste  your  life  on 
an  unpractical  scheme  like  this?  It  will 
never  give  any  results.' ' 

Yet,  according  to  its  report  of  last  year, 
the  company  now  owns  five  large  groups  of 
tenement  buildings  and  one  of  cottages,  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  —  one  group 
alone  shelters  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one 
families  —  and  the  properties  pay  contin- 
uously four  per  cent,  or  more. 

In  1898  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  presented 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  a  plan 
for  a  permanent  association  to  work  for 
better  tenements.  Acting  upon  his  sug- 
gestion, the  Tenement  House  Committee 
of  the  society  was  formed  and  has  been 
continuously  active  ever  since.    ^ 

In  1900  Mr.  Veiller  prepared^ie  first 
tenement-house  exhibition  ever  held.  In 
the  same  year  the  legislature  authorized 
the  appointment  of  the  Tenement  House 
Commission.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  the  Tenement 
House  I^aw  of  1901  and  amendments  to 
the  city  charter  were  drafted,  creating  a 
Tenement  House  Department,  a  new  branch 
of  municipal  government. 

That  law  has  revolutionized  the  type  of 
new  buildings  going  up.    Instead  of  the 
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halls  and  ten  out  of  fourteen  rooms  being 
dark  on  the  stories  below  the  top  floor,  all 
halls  and  rooms  in  new  houses  now  have 
light  and  air.  Instead  of  twenty-eight-inch- 
widc  air-shafts,  giving  almost  no  light  below 
the  highest  story,  there  are  now  inner  courts, 
twelve  and  a  half  by  twenty-five  feet,  with 
a  tunnel  at  the  bottom  extending  out  to  the 
street  or  yard  to  give  a  constant  current 
of  fresh  air.  Privacy  is  secured  by  requir- 
ing individual  sanitary  accommodations  for 
each  family.  Cellar  walls  and  floors  are 
now  made  waterproof  instead  of  frequently 
not  being  properly  protected  against 
dampness. 

Mr.  de  Forest  reported  that  in  the  early 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  law  it  was  a 
Sunday  diversion  on  the  East  Side  to  take 
relatives  and  friends  to  see  the  new  build- 
ings and  admire  the  light  rooms  and  other 
improvements. 

The  Tenement  House  Law  of  1901,  more- 
over, not  only  regulated  new  construction, 
but  required  improvements  in  existing 
houses.  This  was  much  more  difficult. 
The  eighty  thousand  and  more  old  tene- 
ment houses  could  not  be  destroyed.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  compel  them  to 
be  improved  as  far  as  possible  without 
complete  rebuilding.  The  law  required 
that  dark,  interior  rooms  must  be  lighted 
and  ventilated,  at  least  by  large  windows 
to  adjoining  rooms;  dark  halls  must  have 
skylights  and  glass  panels  or  windows  cut 
in,  until  they  were  made  light;  even*  family 
must  have  a  proper  fire-escape  and  decent 
sanitary  accommodations;  and  the  houses 
must  bo  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
And  to  see  that  these  things  were  done  the 
new  Tenement  House  Department  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  tenement  houses  —  do- 
ing awjtf  with  the  old  dhided  responsi- 
bility aflhng  the  Hoard  of  Health,  Building 
Department.  Fire  Department,  and  Police 
Department.  re>ulting  in  eurvbody's  busi- 
ness becoming  nobody's  business. 

During  the  eight  yean-  of  il>  existence  the 
Department,  as  one  item  of  its  work,  has 
compelled  the  lighting  of  >ixty  four  thou- 
sand dark  rooms  in  the  city,  including 
twenty  five  thousmd  in  the  last  year  alone. 

Hut  even  more  remarkable  are  the  new 
buildings.  To-day,  nine  years  after  the 
pxs&igv  of  our  present  comprehensive  tene- 


ment law  and  eight  years  after  the  creation 
of  the  Tenement  House  Department,  w< 
have  one  million  people,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city,  living  in  new 
houses  erected  by  commercial  builders 
under  the  law,  which  give  an  amount  oi 
light  and  air,  sanitary  equipment,  and  pro- 
tection against  lire  undreamed  of  in  th< 
"  dumb-bell"  period  except  in  the  few  houses 
built  by  charitable  enterprise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  philanthropic  effort 
instead  of  being  checked,  has  been  stimu- 
lated. Witness  the  following  notable  ex 
amples  within    little  more  than  a  decade 

The  houses  of  the  Xew  York  Fireprooi 
Tenement  Company  have  been  erected. 

The  D.  O.  Mills  Model  Tenements  hav< 
been  built. 

The  Foote  Tri-Court  Tenement  has  beer 
opened. 

Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee's  buildings  hav< 
been  constructed. 

The  Misses  Stone's  houses  have  been  ir 
successful  operation. 

Phipps's  houses  Nos.  1  and  2  have  beer 
added  to  the  list  of  new  model  buildings. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com 
pany  is  not  only  building  new  houses  bu 
is  also  taking  over  Miss  Ellen  Collins's  lint 
of  work  by  adding  (to  the  care  of  the  estate 
built  by  the  company)  model  managemen 
of  houses  built  by  others. 

The  Vanderbilt  sanitary  tenements,  witl 
special  open-air  features  such  as  outsid< 
stairways  and  open  loggias,  designed  fo 
families  in  which  there  is  tuberculosis,  an 
already  under  construction. 

Model  cottages  to  be  erected  with  fund: 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  are  planner 
for  the  Forest  Hills  suburb  of  the  city. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  has  bcei 
building  model  tenements  for  employees. 

Trinity  Church,  a  large  owner  of  o\\ 
residence  property  in  New  York  City,  i 
carrying  out  an  extensive  policy  of  im 
provement  in  the  houses  which  have  com 
into  iis  hand*  on  the  expiration  of  leases. 

A  new  Hrooklvn  Tenement  House  Com 
mil  lee  in  connection  with  the  Brookly) 
Bureau  of  Charities  has  been  organized  % 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fast  Rive 
for  the  same  objects  as  those  for  whicl 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  th< 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  i 
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striving.  Last  and  most  fundamental  of  all, 
w.  are  gaining  in  two  things:  education  anil 
the  rousing  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 


community.  Tenemcnt-dweJk 
ginning  to  demand  something 
homes  thai  arc  unfit  for  human  be 

showing  a  willingness    l«>  do   tl 
to    get    it.      The    well-housed,     CQU 
members  of   the   community    are    tear 
how    the    others    live    and     a 
stronger  sense  of  resixmsil 
that  the  responsibility  rests  not  or 
dividual  negligence  or  avarii 
but  on   every  member  of 
that  permits   overcrowded,  rotting 
and    vice-breeding   tenements 
There  is  an  increasing  U 
children  to  g 

ing  the  sewage   from  other 
allowing   young   nirl-   and    boys     to    ItVi 
surroundings    where    the    developi 
decency  and  morality  are  mad< 
cult,  and  allowing  men  and 
prime   of   life   to  die  of    tub 
mere     lack    of     sunlight  —  that     th< 
e rimes  against   humanity. 

<  >ne  bright  summer  day    I 
through  a  hallway  in  one  of  tin 
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to  a  second-storyTront  apartment  on 
Mnlberrv  Street.  My  hostess,  an  Irish- 
American  (though  in  the  Italian  Quarter), 
was  doing  her  Family  washing  in  the  kitchen, 
the  second  room  back  from  the  street.  The 
gas  was  burning  at  midday,  and  I  remarked; 

1  You  don't  have  much  light  here,  di> 
you?" 

She  pushed  her  wet  hair  hack  from  her 
hot  face  and  said  in  an  apathetic  Yi 

t»h!  it's  hell       I   am  so  tired  of  it    I 
don't  know  what  to  do/' 

She  threw  open  the  window  on  the  d 
slit  of  an  air  shaft  and  added: 

•What's  that  for  light*'  And  the  smell 
is  fierce.  I  have  to  keep  the  window  shut. 
They  don't  care  bow  you  live,  just  so  they 
ji  t  the  money." 

For  twenty  years  the  ^dumb-bell"  was 
practically  the  only  type  of  tenement  build- 
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00  Manhattan  Island. 
There  are  in  existence  to-day  more  than  ten 
and  of  these  houses.  They  are  ordi- 
narily en  stories  high.  ( )n 
the  entrance-floor  are  frequently  two  shops 
with  three-room  apartments  in  the  back. 
In  the  centre  is  a  long,  dark,  \ery  narrow 
nce-hall.  On  the  upper  -tones  are 
four  families  to  a  floor.  Here  on  each  side 
of  every  hall  are  seven  rooms,  extending 
back  from  the  street  to  the  yard.  The 
families  in  the  front  usually  have  four  rooms 

families  in  the  rear  have  thre< 

front  apartment  has  one  room  opening  on 

the  Bl  \ck  of  this  are  three  rooms  with 

n  air-shaft  twenty-eight  inches 

The  rear  apartments  have  one  room 

opening  on  a  yard  ten  feet  deep,  and 

air- 
shaft.     Needless  to  say.  the  air-shaft  ro 
and  back,  arc  dark  exa 

hafts  an  Is  of 

and 
tnd  when  fire  breaks  out 
inflammable  Hut 

a  nee 
than  the  \Yw  York  air  shaft  of  the  "dumh- 
bellM  it  of  ilu   earliei  mem 
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In  one  Italian  house  they  pointed  out  to 
nailed-up  window  me  brick  deep 

baft 
4  We    'bliga    nail    him    up  anda 

smell,"  they  said,  beaming  cheerfully  IIDOD 
nu       Yet  this  air-shaft  wa  led  to  fur- 

nish the  light  and  ventilation  for  the  room* 
■;///    and    air   seem    a 
in  some  of  the  boua 
if  light  and  fresh  air  are  lacking  for 
the    tenement    population    of    New     York 
City,  In   njoo  the  census 

ed  thirteen  blocks  in  the  city 
with  more  than  three  thousand  persons  to 

i  blocks  with 
more    than    one    thousand    to    the   acre, 

m   Island 

south  of   Fourteenth 

the   Bowery  housing  a  population  o! 
than    half   a     million       more     than     that 
^ri/ona,  Delaware 

i  rraont, 

North  Dfl 

i    the    densest     parts    of    Calculi 


I  was    once   on    a    surl 

through  a  crowded  tenement  street,  when  a 
child  of  three   fell  and   rolled  directly    in 
front  of  us.     The  motorman  stopped    the 
<u     barely    in    time  and,  with    tl 
rolling  off  his  face,  turned  and  said: 

II  It's  the  kids  that  give  us  hell!" 

It  was  the  first  time   1   had  realized  the 

strain  involved  in  avoiding  accidents  in  the 

swarming 

No  quiet,  no  rest,  and  no  privai 

accepted  situation   ir  sted   dis 

The   ncrv  A   bj 

tt  friction  of  life  on  life  is  evident 
in  the   women   especially.     I   ha\ 
worn  out  mother  turn  and  slap  her  crying 
child  the  noi 

could  bear.     And  to  this  life  of  the  tene- 
ments there  is  the  possibility  of  an  cr 
in  the  inferno  of  a   tenement  (ire. 
Far  Side,  near  the  Hud- 

r  and  n<  BO    far  north  as 

"  Little  It  n  Mill  di 

in  which 

town  tin  ng  in  lt><  !  the 

old  Italian  quarter  downtown.      1 
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THE  TOF  01  a  "DUMB-BELL"  I 

Oiw  foo<  wi,l,  long,  ilw  sole  source  of  light 

rooms  where  thirty  or  forty  people  sleep 

census  of  1905  recorded  a  single  block  here 
with  a  population  of  more  than  six  thousand 
persons. 

Higher  up  on  the  West  Side,  but  not  so 
far  west,  is  n  group  of  houses  known  as 
14  Bloody  Shirt  Row/'  from  the  murders 
committed  in  them.  Far  up  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  Hudson  River  is  the  "Old 
Hotel/1  once  a  fashionable,  out-of-town 
summer  hotel,  now  the  abiding  place  of 
worn-out  wrecks  of  humanity,  families  who 
have  gone  down  in  the  world  till  a  tene- 
ment apartment  is  beyond  their  means 
and  they  CM  only  rent  moms  in  this  ram- 
ie old  building,  where  the  water 
almost    I  wooden   walls. 

To    the    northeast    of  uptown's   "Little 

Italy11    ha^   grown    up   a    small    tenement 

to   the   river,   known    in    the 

vicinity  as  the  u  Devil's  Tan  Handle."     1 

had  an  urgent  call  to  go  there  one  evening; 

t   I    sick    woman.     An 
close  by  said  to  me: 


"Sure,  loifly,  you  better  go  before  dark. 
They  sez  a  praste,  a  doctor,  a  noirse,  and 
a  charity  visitor  kin  go  innyuhere>.  but  I 
uouldn'  trust  that  Pan  Handle.  They 
tills  me  they  trew  the  praste  down  the  steps 
last  wake." 

West  and  south  of  the  "Devil's  Pan 
Handle/'  in  an  area  of  small,  furnished* 
room  houses  is  a  particularly  unsavory 
building,  bearing  the  well  deserved  name 
ng  Flats,"  given  it  from  the 
character  of  itsoccupan: 

In  still  another  section  of  Harlem,  in  a 
region  of  old  houses,  is  a  queer  resort  of 
fraudulent  beggars.  A  couple  here  with 
a  small  fixed  income,  sent  them  by  quar 
terly  remittances  from  abroad,  successfully 
"worked"  the  Harlem  missions  for  som< 
time.  The  able-bodied  husband 
keep  out  of  the  way  during  operation 
The  wife,  plainly  (biased  in  black,  WOlil 
attend   a   service  at  a   church  or  missi 


M4" 


selected  fat  her  by  her  husband.     On  com- 
Ollld  fall  in  a  faint  at  the 

and  sympathizing  bystanders  would  extract 
from  her  the  ton   that  she  had  had 

no   food   for  two  days.     Instant  contribu- 
tions and  a  period  of  luxury  for  husband 
and  wife  would  be  the  result     Mts«  M. 
o,  and  s  1  four  grown 

sons  and  three  daughters  in  law  by  basket 
ing. 
But  wc  begin  to  bolt  for  the  day 

when    the    tenement   blight    will    be    swept 
.     Surely   the   progress  of  the   past   IS 
only  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  hope 
There  is  abundant  room  for  action  yet,  and 
in   the   more  part  of  the  com- 

muni  public    sentiment    to 

support  it.     Whin  all  our  dark  tDDmf 
done  away  with.  ion  p  rob- 

when  our  new  houses  an 
not  01  improvement  over  the 

"dumb  bcNM  but  are  as  ideal  in  jioint  of 
light   and    \entila:  are   now   in 

protection   against   6i©i  wt  shall  be  near 


the  point  when  we  can   res! 
the  state  of  affai 

A  resistless  onward  progres-  icnt. 

One  by  one  the  strongholds  of  the   sly 
are    being    carried.     Even  the  old  "Lung 
Block,"  which  has  deserved  its  title  aim 
to  the  present  day,  has  now  redeemed 
reputation. 

Only   a    short    time   ago    1    visited 
"Ink    Pot"  and    many  of   the   other 
known    tenement  houses,  and    found    the 
so   changed    as    to    be    scarcely    recogniz- 
able.     Damp  cellar  lloors  found  in   thin 
four  of   the    fifty-eight    houses   have   been 
made  waterproof.     In  twenty-seven  hon 
where   legal   fire  had   formerly   not 

been   provided,  this  defect    has  now 
remedied.     The  number  of  unlighted    in* 
terior  rooms  in  the  block  has  been  r> 
from  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  to  twel 
The   ninety-two  dark   halls  have  all    be 
lighted. 

The    reactionists  —  the    praisers    of 
"good  old  days'  when  there  was  no  bother 
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This  open  the  foreground  was  formerly  covered  with  sheds  and  out-buildings 
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with  tenement  and  sanitary  laws,  but  when  tenement-house  in  one    year  \       th- 

also  six  thousand  people  in  the  city  died  of  actionists  are  making  a  fight  still,  but  they 

cholera   and    related    intestinal    diseases    in  ha\e    the    whole    weight   of  publ 
hve  months*  and  nearly  one  him  them.      The   upward    s 

of  typhus  and  typhoid  occurred  in  a  single  strong  for  their  efforts  to  stop  it 
•  "  u  |                                              Baud  oi  ft 


of   tbrir    I 

instead  d  It  Js  on   !  tf  New  York 

i 


ULK«  >AD   I 
The  I  ommerce  Com  mission,  the  buffer  between  the  b  and  the  people,  is 

rods  and  the  Commissi 
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THE  RAILROAD  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 


SHIPPERS    DECLARE    ThEY    CANNOT    PAY    EOGHRB    KATES  ON  FREIGHT     RAILROAD! 

MAINTAIN  TllFY  CANNOT  LIVE  ON  PRESENT  RATES— THE  GOVERNMENT    \S  h 

Mil  Ek     A  HARD  AND  DANGEROUS  PBOBUBW  OP  AlUlsTMi  \  I 

i:v 
C.   U.  KEYS 


ONE  day  in  June,  B  group  of  men 
gathered  together  in  Chicago  to  do 
thing  that  seemed  impossible. 
( )n  the  one  side,  there  was  a  delegation  of 
officers  from  Ihe  I  epartmeats  of  the 

big  railroads  that  run  from  Chicago  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  other  was  a  small 
collection  of  officials  from  the  big  packing- 
ing-houscs  —  Armour  &:  Company,  Sv 

ly,  and  others.    Betm  ceo  them,  quite 
an  outsider  so  far  as  the  immediate  ques- 
tion at  i  la  concerned,  stood  &  New 
York  banker  t  the  firm  of  J.  P, 
hfi  Georg  \V.  Perl ' 
Railron                          subject  under  dis- 
ll  meetii  going  00,  the 
publk  knew;   but  the  public  had   rmt  been 
taken    into    the    I                e  of   either  side. 
Nobody  knew  what   the  wanted; 
and  DOOOdy  knew  whether  tin  were 
hostile,  iriendlv,  or  lukewarm.   Mi.  Perl 

Ort   only. 
The  mystery  cleared  suddenly.      It 
out  to  the  i  Suit  the 


ers  had  agreed  upon  an  advance  of  1 1  pel 
age,  in  the  rales  on  pack- 
ing-house products  from  Chicago  to  the 

ssed  meat  rises  from  4;  to  50  cent>  a 
hundred  pounds;  provisions  from  30 
rile  from  28  to  31  cents;  hog- 
from  30  to  33  Cents. 
In   itself,  this  item  is  not  of  very  r 
importance.    It  merely  me 
$it8oo,ooo  or  so  of  net  railroad  u 

a  matter  of  fact,  hi 
the  way  quite  clearly  to  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  big  railroad  question  of  the  dav- 
it is  the  beginning  of  a   |  at  must, 
in  tir:              inly  provide  the  railroads  w  ith 
the  net  revenue  XV                \  nit  that  will 
in  tin                                  >r  the  general  ad- 
vance in  railroad  rates  that  is  inevitable. 
The  first  serious  attempt  by  the  railn 

ral  rates  seems  now,  in  the 
1  of  facts,  a  foolish  proceeding.      Even 
the  ire  beginning  to  recog- 

nize the  fact  that  the  pel  the  country 

can  »ndled  under  arbitrary  decrees* 


i rain  to   pi  Open   fur  the  pul>li< 

II   COUNTRY  CROSSING 


■remptory,  and  sweeping  order 

for  increased  rates— even  though  the  ship 

pen   would   probably   have   met  the  new 

without  such  double— was  met  by  a 

storm  of  indignant,  well-directed,  and 

fully   formulated   protest.     Powerful    com- 

ial   guilds  and  clubs  thundered  against 

it      City    councils    and  <h  iations 

1    in    the    clamor.      Every    important 

shipping  centre  of  the  West  rushed  its  rep- 

es  lo  Washington,     The  railroads 

faced  not  a  mob  of  individual  shippers,  each 

serving  a  selfish  aim,  but  an  army  of 

tuned    and    full   of    fight. 


The  railmads  retreated.  The  .sentiment 
of  despair  with  which  the  railroad  chiefs 
announced  their  rout  would  have  been 
comic  hut  for  the  fact  that  they  really  did 
BBfl  the  true  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
speakers,  Many  of  the  railroad  chiefs  be- 
gan to  believe  that  the  end  of  the  railroad 
world  wi  ht* 

That  rout  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of 
Victory,  To-day,  within  so  very  short  a  time 
of  that  supposed  disaster,  the  same  railroad 
chief-  are  working  intelligently,  under  guid- 
ance, toward  their  end. 

The  railroads  realize  that  In  the  process 


rfoorffip  I  load  in  Kah*.i  3,000  [&  / 


ON   "  DEATH  AVRNI 

i 

t  >m-  "f  ihc  n 


of  rale  revision  they  ttiust  begin  with  ihc 
shipper,    rather   than    with    the    little 
shipper.    If  the  rates  paid  by  John  Tow 
who  ships  ten  carloads  of   machinery  a  j 
from  St,  Louis  to  ti  a>,  arc  too  t 

it  is  perfectly  clear,  to  John  Jones  at  1 
that    the   very  bitf   machinery   shipper! 


■.eland 

lo\\\      In 

effect,  his  common  upon  the  raise  in 
fits  to  this! 
"You  make  these  i»i^  felk) 

.  and    I    will  I  don't 

for  a 


A  HIN! 

I   an  uvi-ragc  speed  of 
\  mile*  an  bom      The  I  ,  ran  owr  ember   ig,  iqoq 

It  wju  iao  cars  of  ctm  loni  Utv  *nd  catx>  trmln  U  So  car*,  6,000  ton* 


. 
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railroad  so  that  these  other  bigger  men  may 
use  it  and  pile  Up  their  profits  at  my  ex- 
pense. Go  talk  with  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  Allis-Chalmers,  and 
the  like/* 

And  the  railroads  are  doing  it.     Because  x 
they  were  afraid  to  do  it  akfie,  they  called 
to  conference  the  bankers  of  Wall  Street,  in 
the  person  of  Mr,  Perkins;  and  they  tackk 
first  of  all,  one  of  the  biggest   industries 
but    not    the   biggest,     Here   is   a    -entence 


I  K  MAN 
Mr   * 
Mr    br<wn,  his  pr.  lie   Wling   pri'ixtcutclisls 

that  came  officially  to  the  public  within  a 
week  of  the  packing-house  settlement: 

hoc  hundred  and  fifty   p  the 

Central   I 

ritory   south    from   the   Lakes   to   the  <  >hio 
River,    v  I   to   the 

seaboard,  will  on  August    i   advance  all 
freight   r  on  iron  atui 

from  I   to  10  per  I  mt.' 

The  little  ship]  ie  higher 

is    to    know    wh. 
;mn  and  steel  an 
is  th< 
as  Mh'\   pleas 


Mr  II  D  <  president  of  the  D  L  A  \N     in 

tA    tralTu       He    is    recqgniied    *s   j    bruud-guge   orLtul  of  (be 


Mr     "  rraffic  tm  iKf 


OUtD'S    WORK 


JIM  r&  THE   IKK 

In  1009.  they  w* it  ft  38 


W    1  H    ttnRK 

- 
criwl  fi  0 
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margins  of  profit,  of  the  great  dan 
striking  any  blow  at  the  steel  trade,  the 
answer  in  the  end  come>  down  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  shippers  of  iron  and  5tce] 
are  very  big  shippers,  so  big  that  they  can 
talk  back  to  a  railroad,  or  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  railroads,  in  language  that  the  rail- 
roads dare  not  disregard. 

In  the  end  this  element  must  he  elimi- 
nated. The  real  railroad-rate  adjustment 
lies  between  the  railroads  and  such  cor] 
rations  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company, 
International  Harw^u  r.  Armour  &  Con 
pany.  Swill  &  Company,  Standard  OH, 
American  Sugar  and  Refining,  the  Temple 
Iron  Company  (the  Coal  Trust)  all  the 
big  shippers  in  bulk.     The  men  that  man- 

:rcat  corporations  are  busini 
men.     If  the  railroads  really  have  a  rightl 
to  increase  rates   they  can   prove  it  to  the\ 
men  who  manage  these  industrial  shipper-. 
After   that,  the  genera]   advance  will 
Of  its  i>\\n  a<  cord. 

It  is  well  tt>  stale  the  } problem  that   lies 

before  the  country.   The  gist  of  it  undoubt- 
edly i*  the  preservation  of  ihe   standard   of 
American    railroad-service.       The    shipp< 
of  thv  country      manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  fanners      at  once  producers  on 


\  i    i in    l 

sumvrs  oi  railroad  freight,  insist  upo 
that  the  service  musl  be  maintaii 

Standard  W   blglh  a-  at   the  best   peri. 

tlu    commercial    history    of    the   country, 

Thev  sav   that  all  industry,   all   trade,  and 


triii 


<erig?    wsgc  in  1897  was 


has  t\vf  been  hnalh  I  in 

either   by   legislation    c 

a»d  facts  Abac,  will  fir 
an  end  to  the  trouble,  but 
wkfc^icwd  disturbance  < 


in  th  * 
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in  1897.     One  of  the  claims  that 

managers  make  is  that  they  do 
less;  but  they  attempt  to  prove  it 
I  particular  instances,  or  by  quoting 
re  that  shows  the  average  rates  for 
of  freight  one  mile  in  1897  and  in 
1909. 

.figures,  of  course,  prove  little  or- 

One  might    take,    for    instance, 

own  in  the  West.     In  1897  it  bought 

goods  only  for  local  demand  — 
;ht   rate   was   a   local   proposition. 

the  goods  came  in  small  lots,  less 
carload  at  a  time.  To-day  that 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  wholesale 
Its  merchants  order  goods  in  car- 
>.  Its  shippers  send  out  their  prod- 
train-loads.  Obviously  the  state- 
Lat   rates   to  and   from  that  town 

lower  to-day  than  thirteen  years 
1  not  stand  as  proof  that  similar 
is  sold  by  the  railroad  for  lower 
:or  the  service  is  in  no  sense  a  similar 

o,  with  the  "average  rate  per  ton 
;,"  so  often  cited  by  the  railroad 
ts  when  they  begin  to  "whistle," 
:  them  puts  it    They  tell  the  publicl 

average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in| 
s  7.97  mills,  while  in  1908  it  had' 
to  7.65  mills.    That  is  true.    What 
not  tell  the  public  at  the  same  time 
the  average  distance  they  hauled 
srage  ton  in  1897  was  124  miles,. 

1908  it  was  142  miles;    and  any! 

clerk  could  add  that  the  rate  per  J 

mile   decreases   as   the   distance! 

L 

average  rate  charged  for  a  similar 
s  about  the  same,  perhaps  higher, 
t  is  higher,  but  to  prove  this  would 
in  analysis  that  not  even  the  rail- 
itisticians  have  thought  it  worth 
make.  Even  if  one  were  to  take 
age  of  the  country  and  show  just 


18971 


19101 

THE  RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  C<  >AL  THAT  $100  WILL  Bl'\ 

what  classes  of  freight  have  decreased  and 
what  increased,  and  how  far  every  ton 
was  carried  and  how  much  was  made  out 
of  it,  I  doubt  whether  the  conclusion  would 
be  final.  The  truth  could  be  reached  by 
an  examination  of  the  tariffs,  of  course; 
but  the  mere  printing  of  these  separate 
rates  would  take  4,000  volumes  of  1,000 
pages  each  for  each  of  the  two  years  under 
comparison;  and  nobody  cares  to  attempt  it 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  on  the  railroad 
side,  that  the  rate  for  similar  service  is  the 
same,  while  the  actual  cost  of  rendering 
that  service,  so  far  as  wages,  equipment, 
and  material  are  concerned,  has  increased 
25  per  cent  This  is  the  case  for  the  rail- 
roads. On  its  face  it  looks  like  a  perfectly 
good  case,  and  it  certainly  affords  lots  of 
things  for  the  railroad  officers  to  talk  about 

The  shippers  also  have  a  strong  case. 
That  the  present  rate-schedule  is  a  fair, 
consistent,  equitable,  and  non-discrimina- 
tory schedule  from  the  first  item  in  it  to  the 
last,  no  intelligent  railroad  man  will  claim. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  full  of  inequali- 
ties, injustice,  inconsistencies,  and  discrimi- 
nations. 

These  errors  are  seldom,  if  ever,  deliber- 
ate attempts  on  the  part  of  railroads. to  do 
injustice.  On  the  contrary,  they  arise 
out  of  the  cooperation  of  railroads  and 
shippers  to  accomplish  ends  desired  by 
both.  For  instance,  a  group  of  coal-mine 
owners  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  just  about 
where  the  natural  dividing-line  comes  at 
which  tonnage  of  this  sort  flows  partly 
east  to  the  Atlantic  and  partly  west  to  the 
Lakes,  find  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with    newly-discovered  coal-fields  in  West 


siiiiiiiiiisis         :i!!imiiiii;i;!i  i     is 


ONEY  THAT  WOULD  BUY  FOUR  CARS  IN  1807  WILL  BUY  ONLY  THREE  IN  lOlf 


TH*   r.KAKKMW  "ON  THE  JOB** 

In  1897.  be  earned  .if  fi.90  a  day;    in  Igogi,  fa. 60 

all  agriculture  arc  founded  on  an  assumption 
of  nrfee,  and   that  any  failure  t<> 

fun  a  direct  violation 

of  the  unwritten  contract  between  Ihe  rail 
Qts,  the  shippers, 
railroads  complain   that   the  KDJ 
tenum  e  Of  railroad  sl  r\  ic u  00  t!»e  American 
lei    demand.-  than     I 

ighl  rates  provide.    Their  argument  is 

tl    Upon    two    item  that    all 

the    ; 

rapidly  in  cost  within  the  last  thirt> 
and.    maud,    that   the   |>ayment    far 

Th-  iment   h 

an  arbiter  between  these  two       tin  <li  i 
of  the  public  the  railr 

Actii  te  appointed  repr 

the  people,  tl  anded 

that,  the  railroad  Dial  move 

for 
atu  h  ajunction 

ind  hence,  also,  the  i  Monal 

h  new  m< 
■ns. 
h  problem!  an 

economic 


finally  settled  in  this  country, 
either   by   legislation    or   by   compromis 

ts,  and  facts  alone,  will  finally  worl 
an    end    to    the    trouble,    but    not    withou 
widespread  disturbance  isin 

conditio; 

Let  08  marshal  &OTOC  1a<  ts  thai  I 

and  taken  from  r  rid  stat 

tics  rather  than  from  interested  parti 

That    the    cost    ol    railroad    service    h 
increased     largely    may    not 
To   secure  the  same  number  of    hours 
railroad  labor  of  the  average  qualit)  i<>  day. 
the  railroad  must  pay  Si  24  ags  00  in 

;   and  that  is  a  fair  year  to  m 
parison  with.     Por  coal,  tin  moi 

than  $150  against  S100.     Tl  nilde 

require  $130  to  build  equipment  thai 
furnish  ll 
in  1897.     The  same  rise  holds  in  thu 

Dghtea,    In  general,  the  <  osl  of 

railroad-supplies       lumber.  Bteel  rati  - 
—  has  gone  up  about  25  per  cent. 
That  tl  by  the  public  for  thi; 

scr\i<  remained  about  the  same 

in    iSuj    may   also   b  11    do    n 

believe  that  for  the  same  a 
the  railroads  rco  money  than  the 


in 
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received  in  1897.  One  of  the  claims  that 
railroad  managers  make  is  that  they  do 
receive  less;  but  they  attempt  to  prove  it 
by  citing  particular  instances,  or  by  quoting 
the  figure  that  shows  the  average  rates  for 
one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  in  1897  and  in 
1908  or  1909. 

Such  figures,  of  course,  prove  little  or* 
nothing.  One  might  take,  for  instance, 
a  small  town  in  the  West.  In  1897  it  bought 
Eastern  goods  only  for  local  demand  — 
its  freight  rate  was  a  local  proposition. 
Most  of  the  goods  came  in  small  lots,  less 
than  a  carload  at  a  time.  To-day  that 
town  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  wholesale 
trade.  Its  merchants  order  goods  in  car- 
load lots.  Its  shippers  send  out  their  prod- 
ucts in  train-loads.  Obviously  the  state- 
ment that  rates  to  and  from  that  town 
average  lower  to-day  than  thirteen  years 
ago  will  not  stand  as  proof  that  similar 
service  is  sold  by  the  railroad  for  lower 
prices;  for  the  service  is  in  no  sense  a  similar 
service. 

So,  too,  with  the  "average  rate  per  ton 
per  mile,"  so  often  cited  by  the  railroad 
presidents  when  they  begin  to  "whistle," 
as  one  of  them  puts  it    They  tell  the  publicl 
that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in| 
1897  was  7-97  mills,  while  in  1908  it  had' 
dropped  to  7.65  mills.    That  is  true.    What 
they  do  not  teU  the  public  at  the  same  time 
is  that  the  average  distance  they  hauled 
each  average  ton  in  1897  was  124  miles,, 
while  in  1908  it  was  142  miles;    and  anyj 
shipping  clerk  could  add  that  the  rate  per  1 
ton    per   mile   decreases   as    the   distance! 
increases. 

The  average  rate  charged  for  a  similar 
service  is  about  the  same,  perhaps  higher. 
I  think  It  is  higher,  but  to  prove  this  would 
require  an  analysis  that  not  even  the  rail- 
road statisticians  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make.  Even  if  one  were  to  take 
the  tonnage  of  the  country  and  show  just 
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what  classes  of  freight  have  decreased  and 
what  increased,  and  how  far  every  ton 
was  carried  and  how  much  was  made  out 
of  it,  I  doubt  whether  the  conclusion  would 
be  final.  The  truth  could  be  reached  by 
an  examination  of  the  tariffs,  of  course; 
but  the  mere  printing  of  these  separate 
rates  would  take  4,000  volumes  of  .1,000 
pages  each  for  each  of  the  two  years  under 
comparison;  and  nobody  cares  to  attempt  it 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  on  the  railroad 
side,  that  the  rate  for  similar  service  is  the 
same,  while  the  actual  cost  of  rendering 
that  service,  so  far  as  wages,  equipment, 
and  material  are  concerned,  has  increased 
25  per  cent  This  is  the  case  for  the  rail- 
roads. On  its  face  it  looks  like  a  perfectly 
good  case,  and  it  certainly  affords  lots  of 
things  for  the  railroad  officers  to  talk  about 

The  shippers  also  have  a  strong  case. 
That  the  present  rate-schedule  is  a  fair, 
consistent,  equitable,  and  non-discrimina- 
tory schedule  from  the  first  item  in  it  to  the 
last,  no  intelligent  railroad  man  will  claim. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  full  of  inequali- 
ties, injustice,  inconsistencies,  and  discrimi- 
nations. 

These  errors  are  seldom,  if  ever,  deliber- 
ate attempts  on  the  part  of  railroads.. to  do 
injustice.  On  the  contrary,  they  arise 
out  of  the  codperation  of  railroads  and 
shippers  to  accomplish  ends  desired  by. 
both.  For  instance,  a  group  of  coal-mine 
owners  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  just  about 
where  the  natural  dividing-line  comes  at 
which  tonnage  of  this  sort  flows  partly 
east  to  the  Atlantic  and  partly  west  to  the 
Lakes,  find  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with   newly-discovered  coal-fields  in  West 
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Virginia.  They  get  together  and  analyze  the 
markets.  They  determine  that  they  must 
swing  their  business  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Lake  region.  They  come  to  the  rail- 
roads that  run  to  the  West.  They  put 
their  proposition  fairly  before  the  railroads 
and  ask  for  new  rates  westbound.  The 
railroads  look  over  the  situation  and  realize 
that  if  the  prayer  is  not  granted  these 
shippers  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Let  us  say  that,  in  the  end,  new  rates 
for  coal  westbound  out  of  that  district  are 
made,  low  enough  to  put  this  coal  into 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  the  West  in  compe- 
tition with  coal  from  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

Presently  the  shippers  of  those  two 
affected  districts  find  out  that  there  is  new 
competition.  They  trace  it  down,  and 
find  the  new  rate-schedule.  They  imme- 
diately rush  to  railroad  offices  and  complain 
that  these  Eastern  shippers  are  cutting 
into  the  market.  They  show  that  they 
put  their  money  into  their  business,  per- 
haps twenty  years  ago,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  railroads  would  make  the 
rates  low  enough  to  protect  them  in  their 
markets.  They  point  out  that  the  Eastern 
road  is  making  rates,  for  a  distance  twice 
as  great,  that  bring  the  new  coal  in  on  an 
equality  with  the  nearer  coal.  Here,  they 
say,  is  rank  discrimination.  Here  is  rank 
inequality  of  rates.  They  call  upon  their 
own  roads  to  meet  the  new  competition 
by  lowering  their  own  rates. 

Sometimes  the  railroads  will  accede 
to  such  a  demand.  If  they  do,  the  shipj>ers 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  to  get  other 
concessions  from  their  railroads.  If  they 
cannot  do  that,  they  are  forced  out  of 
business  —  and  they  immediately  become 
martyrs  to  railroad  tyranny. 

Such  inequalities  exist  in  every  state. 
In  every  class  of  commodity-rates,  in  the 
transportation  of  almost  every  product 
that  moves  ujxmi  the  railroads,  and  in  the 
schedules  of  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  did  not  so  exist,  there 
would  be  few  centres  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  Discriminations 
of  this  sort  —  utterly  unjust  on  the  face  of 
them,  and  arbitrary  to  a  degree  —  are  the 
foundation  u|*>n  which  American  industry 
and  commerce  rest. 


It  is  the  little  shipper  that  is  squeezed. 
That,  too,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
bigger  a  manufacturer  or  forwarder  of 
products,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  com- 
modity-schedules will  favor  the  town  in 
which  he  does  business.  They  will  not 
direcdy  favor  him  —  heaven  forbid!  for 
that  would  be  illegal.  But  they  will  simply 
see  to  it  that  he  can  reach  enough  of  the 
country  to  absorb  whatever  he  has  to  sell 
—  and  the  Devil  take  the  little  shipper  who 
tries  to  get  in  the  way!  The  little  manu- 
facturer of  shoes  in  a  little  Iowa  town  pays 
60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  con- 
signments in  his  own  state  a  few  miles 
away;  but  from  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  the 
big  shipper  can  reach  the  same  point  for 
21  cents.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  a  big 
shipper.  The  railroad  does  not  say  this 
in  so  many  words,  of  course,  but  it  says  so 
just  the  same. 

And  such  discrimination,  from  the  nation's 
point  of  view,  is  right;  for  the  nation  needs 
shoes,  and  the  railroads  must  make  rates 
that  will  let  the  nation  have  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Therefore  it  makes 
the  lowest  possible  rates  from  the  place 
where  shoes  grow,  so  to  speak.  Perhaps 
it  helps  to  make  them  grow  in  certain 
]>articular  places  —  but  that  is  another 
story. 

Of  course,  with  a  rate-schedule  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  there  must  be  an  enormous  army  of 
business  men  in  this  country  who  are  in  a 
state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rates  they  get.  A  man  who  mines  coal 
may  know  perfectly  well  that  his  coal-mine 
is  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  markets 
that  there  are  a  dozen  other  districts  better 
entitled  to  feed  those  markets  than  he  is; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  any  more 
resigned  to  his  fate.  Instead,  it  stirs  him 
up.  He  sj>ends  his  nights  figuring  out 
the  fortune  that  he  could  make  if  he  could 
only  get  rates  into  Chicago  that  would 
leave  him  a  profit;  and  he  spends  his  days 
demanding  those  rates.  It  is  no  comfort 
to  him  to  be  told  that  there  are  several 
billion  tons  of  soft  coal  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia  that  is  not  worth  one  cent  a 
ton  because  there  is  no  market  for  it.  It 
merelv  make*  him  mad. 
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Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  read 
over  again  the  reports  of  all  the  state  rail- 
road commissions  and  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  five  years  past. 
Without  compiling  figures  on  the  matter, 
I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that,  of  the  complaints 
arising  out  of  rate-schedules,  more  than 
seven  out  of  ten  are  attempts  to  break  into 
established  trade-routes,  or  to  get  an  adjust- 
ment to  meet  some  disturbance  arising  out 
of  a  similar  and  successful  attempt  on  some 
other  man's  part. 

No  man  who  studies  the  rate  situation 
can  believe  that  there  will  ever  be  anything 
like  a  perfect  rate-schedule  in  this  country 
under  the  present  system  of  making  rates. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
new  Commerce  Court,  and  the  intelligent 
commissions  of  such  a  state  as  Wisconsin, 
by  providing  quick  and  correct  adjustments 
of  blatant  inconsistencies,  can  do  a  good 
deal.  To  hope  that  they  can  really  bring 
equality  or  general  satisfaction  is  purely 
a  Utopian  dream. 

Between  the  mass  of  dissatisfied  or  am- 
bitious shippers  and  tl\e  dissatisfied  and 
frightened  railroads  the  Government  inter- 
venes. One  may  only  wish  it  joy  of  the 
task.  That  it  will  satisfy  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  impossible.  That  various 
persons  will  gain  much  in  their  own  com- 
munities in  the  process  of  " adjustment" 
may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  unhappy  fact  remains  that  the  public 
is  thoroughly  distrustful  and  suspicious  of 
the  railroad  managers,  and  that  the  rail- 
road managers  are  utterly  at  sea  about  the 
problem  of  removing  this  distrust  and 
suspicion  and  getting  their  case  before  the 
people.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  honest  energy 
in  the  last  twelve  months  in  a  so-called 
"campaign  of  education.'1  It  has  failed. 
They  have  not  talked  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  the  people  have  not  cared  to  be 
bothered  to  translate  their  jargon. 

"Seated  on  the  small  of  my  back  with 
my  feet  on  the  desk,  I  sometimes  think  I 
am  thinking,  but  when  I  get  before  an 
audience  I  am  like  the  little  steamer  ply- 
ing on  the  Sangamon  River  that  had  a 
io-foot  boiler  and  a  12-foot  whistle  — 
when  she  whistled  she  stopped!"  Thus 
Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison, 


Topeka,  &  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company, 
began  a  speech  last  winter  before  a  rail- 
road gathering  in  New  York. 

The  experience  of  the  last  six  months 
or  so,  covering  the  effort  of  the  railroads 
to  raise  the  freight  and  passenger  rates 
North,  East,  South,  and  West,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  are  many  other  rail- 
road presidents  in  the  United  States  who 
try  to  operate  a  12-foot  whistle  on  a  10-foot 
boiler.  It  seems  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
public  has  never  before  listened  to  so  much 
childish  argument,  empty  sophistry,  and 
self-interested  casuistry  as  it  has  received 
from  railroad  officers  in  general  in  the 
important  matter  of  increases  in  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

There  are  just  two  stock  arguments  that 
one  hears  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
where  railroad  men  are  gathered  together 
to  talk  or  to  make  speeches.  The  first 
is  that  the  rates  here  are  infinitely  lower 
than  they  are  in  England,  Germany,  or 
France.  The  second  is  that  the  proposed 
advance  will  not  increase  the  real  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  the  products  on  which 
freight  rates  are  raised.  For  instance,  says 
the  railroad  man,  the  increase  in  the  rate 
on  shoes  will  not  add  more  than  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pair  to  the  cost  of  the  shoes  to 
the  retailer.  If  he  should  raise  the  price 
of  those  shoes  one  cent  a  pair,  he  would 
make  three  cents  extra  profit  for  every 
one  cent  of  extra  freight.  Therefore,  of 
course,  all  this  agitation  is  nonsense. 

These  two  items  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
railroad  arguments.  The  public  has  heard 
the  first  a  great  many  times.  It  does  not 
believe  it.  No  railroad  man  has  as  yet 
proved  that  for  "similar  service"  the  charge 
here  is  less  than  the  charge  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  On  examination, 
most  of  the  railroad  men  who  have  given 
currency  to  this  comparison  are  found  to 
have  adopted  it  without  much  examination. 
They  take  the  old  familiar  "per  ton  per 
mile"  fallacy  and  swallow  it  whole. 

For  instance,  one  railroad  president  has 
been  quoted  recently  as  stating  that  the 
rates  on  English  railroads  are  "more  than 
twice  the  rates  on  American  railroads." 
This  he  told  the  public  as  a  reason  for 
advancing  railroad-rates.  He  probably 
had  in  his  mind  the  figure  2.10  cents  as 
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the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  English  rail- 
roads and  .  765  cent  as  the  average  rate  on 
American  railroads. 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  he  was  right. 
According  to  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  a 
railroad  publicist  of  excellent  reputation 
and  skill,  the  average  distance  the  English 
railroads  hauled  freight  was  24.86  miles 
—  let  us  say  25  miles.  The  average  dis- 
tance on  the  American  roads  was  140  miles, 
roughly. 

What  is  called  "fifth-class  freight"  in- 
cludes many  of  the. commodities  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  railroad  traffic,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  criterion.  Now,  according  to 
the  table,  fifth-class  freight  on  American 
roads  in  the  Central  Freight  Association 
takes  a  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  4.40  cents  for 
a  haul  of  25  miles,  and  a  rate  of  1.45  cents 
for  a  haul  of  140  miles.  Quite  obviously, 
the  railroad  president  who  made  a  com- 
parison ignoring  the  distance  the  freight 
of  the  two  countries  was  hauled,  was  either 
talking  about  things  he  did  not  know  or 
was  trying  to  fool  somebody.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  "similar 
service,"  even  in  the  single  matter  of  dis- 
tance hauled,  there  is  no  such  discrepancy 
in  favor  of  the  American  shipper  as  is 
alleged. 

A  real  study  of  the  German  rates,  also, 
reveals  the  fact  that  for  "similar  service" 
the  American  charge  is  a  full  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  German.  This  makes  al- 
lowances for  distance,  express  service,  and 
all  other  items  of  the  service. 

Again,  let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the 
argument  illustrated  in  the  case  of  shoes. 
It  looks  sound  on  its  surface.  Examination 
reveals  the  fact  that  a  few  more  or  less 
important  items  are  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  actual  rate  of  increase  in  freight  on 
one  pair  of  shoes  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  may  be  one-quarter  of  a 
cent.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is. 
But  shoes  are  not  the  only  commodity 
upon  which  the  railroads  desire  to  advance 
rates.  They  contemplate  a  general  advance. 
Now  consider  that  j>air  of  shoes. 

( )riginally  it  grew  on  a  steer.  The  freight 
on  that  steer  is  to  be  increased.  When  he 
is  killed,  the  freight  on  his  hide  will  be 
increased.  When  it  is  tanned,  the  freight 
on    the    leather   will    be    increased.    The 


freight  on  the  clothes,  the  food,  and  the 
household  articles  of  every  man  who 
handles  the  steer,  the  hide,  or  the  leather 
will  be  increased.  The  machinery  that  will 
make  the  shoes,  the  boxes  in  which  they 
are  packed,  the  thread  with  which  they 
are  sewed,  the  chemicals  with  which 
they  are  treated,  the  walls  within  which 
they  become  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  counter 
over  which  they  are  sold,  the  showcase 
in  which  they  are  displayed  —  all  these 
and  many  other  items  that  enter  into  their 
manufacture,  transportation,  and  sale  will 
have  paid  higher  rates  of  freight  —  will 
have  cost  more. 

Of  course  a  little  fallacy  like  this  may 
be  expected  to  pass  unnoticed  when  a  rail- 
road president  talks  to  the  public. 

Here  we  may  put  a  finger  on  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  with  which  the  railroads 
are  face  to  face.  Railroad  managers  as  a 
class,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  have 
reckoned  that  the  public  knows  very  little. 
It  is  time  they  learned  differently.  The 
main  reason  for  the  public  distrust  of  rail- 
road utterances  is  that  the  same  kind  of 
ignorance  or  casuistry  that  distinguishes 
these  two  arguments  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  railroad  arguments. 

Nowadays,  when  any  railroad  agitation 
springs  up  in  any  city,  it  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  of  an  agitation  to  which  the 
railroad  men  became  accustomed.  It  is 
not  led  by  long-haired  orators,  or  dema- 
gogues of  any  sort.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  some  commercial  club  or  merchants' 
association  or  something  like  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Each  of  these  clubs  almost 
always  has  an  officer  who  thinks  he  knows 
the  railroad  business  quite  a  bit  better  than 
the  managers  of  the  roads  that  serve  his 
town.  He  does  know  the  truth  about  local 
rates  and  service  better  than  the  aforesaid 
managers.  He  talks  a  good  deal,  and  he 
writes  more.  He  is  known  and  trusted 
by  every  newspaper  in  town.  If  the  town 
is  big  enough  to  be  im{>ortant  in  the  county, 
he  reaches  every  newspaper  in  the  county. 
What  he  says  goes  for  the  truth.  What  the 
railroad  says  is  immediately  stamped  as  a  lie, 
unless  it  corresponds  with  what  he  says. 

In  the  West,  such  men  as  these  reach 
far  beyond  their  own  communities.  Prac- 
tically they  arc  the  purveyors  of  railroad 
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views  for  whole  states  at  a  time.  They 
are  paid  to  study  traffic  problems,  and  most 
of  them  do  it  honestly.  Of  course,  their 
views  are  local;  and  a  10  per  cent,  gain  in 
the  volume  of  business  for  their  own  towns 
looks  bigger  than  a  10  per  cent,  loss  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

These  men  constitute  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  railroads  are  frightened. 
They  have  come  to  realize,  quite  suddenly, 
that  the  public  has  its  rallying  points.  When 
a  dozen  individual  shippers  get  together  and 
persuade  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
become  a  litigant  against  the  railroad,  the 
railroad  "sits  up  and  takes  notice." 

The  difficulty  of  trying  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  big  dispute 
between  railroads  and  the  public  is  clear 
enough  from  the  facts  so  far  adduced. 
That  there  is  room  for  adjustment  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt.  That 
the  railroads  must  sooner  or  later  increase 
rates  on  many  commodities  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  They  have  balanced  the 
increased  cost  of  material  and  men,  so  far, 
by  using  larger  cars,  better  engines,  more 
perfect  grades  —  calling  on  capital  to  sup- 
ply the  money  in  most  instances.  In  this 
direction  they  cannot  go  farther.  The 
limit  of  train-load  is  within  sight.  It  has 
risen  from  196  tons  to  370  tons  within  the 


period  used  for  comparison.  The  limit 
of  engine-power  is  probably  reached  in 
the  articulated  engines  now  in  use  on  some 
lines.  The  limit  of  grade-reduction  in  the 
West  was  probably  reached  under  Mr. 
Harriman's  driving;  and  in  the  East,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  among  the  trunk-lines 
and  on  the  Tidewater  in  the  soft-coal  field. 

And  —  most  potent  of  all  —  capital  is 
near  its  limit  of  confidence  also.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  on  all  railroad  debts 
in  1908  was  3.88  per  cent.  On  the  new 
capital  of  this  year  it  will  be  more  than  5 
per  cent.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strange 
confidence  of  the  French  and  the  English 
in  the  ultimate  future  of  this  country's 
commerce,  there  would  have  been  a  famine 
in  1910  among  those  who  call  upon  the 
world  of  capital  for  funds  to  build  or  to 
improve  or  to  equip  the  railroads  of  America. 

It  is  time  to  strike  out  a  new  policy.  It 
is  full  time  that  the  railroads  dropped 
casuistry,  quibbling,  legal  subterfuge,  and 
empty  phrases  and  began  to  talk  to  the 
people  straight,  and  in  language  they  can 
understand.  And  it  is  time,  too,  that  this 
most  important  of  all  our  public  ques- 
tions— not  excepting  the  tariff  —  be  taken 
up  by  the  public  as  a  national  question, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  local  politics,  private 
profit,  and  narrow  self-interest. 
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THE  first  and  fundamental  task  of  any 
college  is  to  teach  —  to  teach  so 
well  that  the  students  shall  take 
their  work  seriously  and  that  scholarship 
shall  be  held  in  high  regard.  Now  scholar- 
ship is  not,  as  a  rule,  held  in  high  esteem 


among   undergraduates,  at   least  of  many 
of  the  larger  Eastern  colleges. 

To  be  specific,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a  few 
years  ago,  at  both  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
public  opinion  among  undergraduates  as 
a  body  did  not  rate  scholarship  as  the  most 
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desirable  thing.    There  were  students  who 
did  so  rate  it,  but  they  were  in  a  minority. 

For  such  a  state  of  opinion  the  students 
were,  of  course,  themselves  to  blame.  That 
is  obvious.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
For  the  public  opinion  and  the  intellectual 
attitude  and  habits  of  any  group  of  students 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  traceable  to  the 
spirit  and  habits  of  the  teaching  faculty. 
The  ultimate  question  is:  Is  the  teaching, 
good?  Is  it  interesting?  Is  it  effective? 
And  are  the  members  of  the  faculty  chosen 
and  kept  because  they  are  good  and  effective 
teachers  or  for  some  other  reason  — 
l>eeause,  for  instance,  they  are  distinguished 
scholars  or  the  authors  of  learned  books? 

I  made  a  visit  to  Harvard  to  recall  pre- 
vious experiences  and  to  get  a  fresh  view  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  in  some  of 
the  classes,  and  1  went  to  Princeton  to  find 
out  what  I  could  of  the  tutorial  system. 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and  President 
Wilson  of  Princeton  have  plans  to  raise  col- 
lege-work to  the  place  of  first  importance 
among  the  undergraduates  and  to  establish 
good  scholarships  as  their  chief  aim.  I 
went  to  see  them  both.  I  talked  with  pro- 
fessors and  students  at  both  colleges  to  see 
what  these  plans  are  meant  to  accomplish 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  so  far. 
If  Harvard  or  Princeton  should  develop 
a  faculty  in  which  every  man  is  a  real  teacher 
or  should  develop  a  system  under  which  all 
the  faculty  are  obliged  to  teach  effectively,  it 
would  be  a  national,  not  a  local  achievement. 

Some  teachers  introduce  their  subjects 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm  that  at  least 
convinces  the  boy  that  they  believe  in  them. 
( )thers  make  the  introduction  so  casual  that 
the  undergraduate  feels  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
<>f  great  imjx>rtance,  and  does  not  pursue 
them.  Still  others,  of  a  niggardly  nature, 
mono|X)lize  the  subjects  themselves,  acquire 
knowledge  without  end,  but  allow  very  little 
to  escaj>e  for  the  benefit  of  their  classes. 

The  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  endow- 
ments, libraries,  laboratories,  and  lecture- 
re  K>ms  are  productive  only  if  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  them  use  them  well.  If  the 
teacher*  are  ineffective,  the  money  is  wasted. 
The  jxnvcr  of  the  college  "plant"  is  applied 
through  the  teachers.  If  they  are  efficient, 
even  a  little  learning  will  go  a  long  way. 
The  main  question  is  not  so  much  what  is 


taught,  nor  by  what  method  it  is  taught, 
but  whether  or  not  the  teaching  strikes  home, 
whether  or  not  the  men  in  the  faculties 
are  really  teachers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  a  rule  a  teacher 
gets  a  jx)sition  on  a  college  faculty  not 
because  he  can  teach,  but  by  demonstrating 
that  he  has  been  taught.  As  often  as  not 
he  wins  promotion,  not  by  success  in  teach- 
ing, but  by  evidence  of  additional  learning. 
Many  such  men  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  lives  untrammeled  by  any  tests  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  work.  The  public  which 
patronizes  the  college  knows  nothing  about 
the  quality  of  their  teaching-work;  for  they 
stand  before  the  public  only  as  men  of 
learning.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  liter- 
ally discouraging  the  boys'  intellectual  life. 
As  Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard,  says: 
"While  no  doubt  it  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  be 
a  fair  scholar  (I  have  known  several  such), 
that  is  not  the  main  thing.  What  constitutes 
the  teacher  is  the  passion  to  make  scholars;  and 
again  and  again  it  happens  that  the  great  scholar 
has  no  such  passion  whatever." 

Here  are  definite  examples  of  this  dif- 
ference at  Harvard: 

Assistant  Professor  Charles  T.  Copeland 
is  a  teacher.  In  one  of  his  classes  he  has 
about  thirty  undergraduates.  Their  attend- 
ance is  compulsory,  their  attention  volun- 
tary. They  have  come  to  know  that  what 
he  says  will  be  pertinent  and  interesting; 
that  it  will  be  new  to  them;  and  that  they  can- 
not find  it  just  as  well  in  a  book  after  class. 
The  same  lectures  which  he  delivers  to  the 
boys  in  college  invariably  draw  full  audi- 
ences when  he  delivers  them  in  Boston. 
Not  every  professor  could  hold  a  public 
audience  with  his  college  lectures.  Some 
cannot  interest  such  an  audience  with  any 
lecture  they  can  prepare. 

The  main  work  in  this  course  of  Mr. 
Copland's  is  the  writing  of  themes.  These 
themes  are  not  jxirfunctory  efforts  that 
serve  only  as  a  kind  of  attendance-mark. 
The  boys  write  the  best  they  can,  both  be- 
cause they  are  interested  and  for  another 
reason.  I  was  talking  to  one  about  the  long 
time  that  he  was  spending  on  a  theme  for 
this  course. 

"You  would,  too,"  was  his  reply,  "if  you 
had  to  read  it  aloud  to  him." 

The   bovs  go  to  Mr.   Copland's   room 
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and  read  their  work  for  his  criticism.  This 
is  teaching  at  close  range,  and  it  is  most 
effective.  Of  course  it  is  hard  work  and 
it  takes  time,  but  Mr.  Copeland  enjoys  it. 
He  takes  a  pride  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Copeland  is  not  a  great  scholar  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  made  permanent  the 
record  of  his  scholarship  in  a  long  list  of 
learned  works  bearing  his  name.  He  is 
primarily  a  teacher  —  an  inspirer,  not  a 
collector  of  learning.  His  works  are  scat 
tered  all  over  the  land  —  friends,  former 
pupils  who  gather  by  the  score  to  greet 
him  whenever  he  gets  away  from  Cambridge. 

To  another  class,  presided  over  by  a  man 
who  has  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar, 
these  same  boys  are  forehanded  enough  to 
take  a  collapsible  paper  checkerboard  to 
while  away  the  time.  The  scholar  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  interested  in  what  he  is 
saying.  It  is  quite  natural,  too,  because  he 
has  said  these  same  things,  in  the  same  way, 
on  the  same  day  in  the  year  for  many  years. 
The  class  displays  about  the  same  enthu- 
siasm that  he  displays.  They  suspect  that 
he  looks  upon  the  lectures  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  certainly  they  so  regard  them. 
Most  of  them  attend  only  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  with  the  college  office.  When  the 
days  of  reckoning  come  they  "cram"  up  on 
printed  notes  sold  by  private  tutors  at  $5 
a  set,  or  throw  themselves  unreservedly  into 
the  hands  of  the  private  tutors  at  $2.50  an 
hour,  to  be  pumped  full  of  the  information 
which  they  had  successfully  escaped  at  the 
hands  of  the  scholar  who  is  paid  by  the 
college  to  teach  them.  The  undergraduate 
has  eluded  one  bad  variety  of  teaching  to  fall 
a  victim  to  another.  The  scholar  does  little 
work  at  teaching  and  he  inspires  his  class  to 
do  none.  The  tutor  does  all  the  work  pos- 
sible and  gets  the  necessary  facts  into  the 
undergraduates*  heads  for  a  day  or  two,  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  them. 
That  is  worth  $2.50  or  $3  an  hour.  Neither 
the  scholar  nor  the  tutor  provokes  any  desire 
for  learning  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In 
one  case  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  student 
works,  and  nothing  is  accomplished.  In 
the  other  case  the  teacher  does  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  the  student  a  very  little.  The 
results  of  this  combination  are  rather 
meagre,  and  wholly  temporary. 

As  a  fact-peddler  there  is  no  doubt  that 


the  tutor  is  without  a  peer,  but  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  not  a  teacher.  An 
undergraduate  verse  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
"Widow"  Nolen,  the  most  famous  of  the 
private  tutors  in  Cambridge: 
"A  man  of  wealth  immense 

Yet  lacking  all  pretense 

He    makes   the    Cyclopaedia    resemble   thirty 
cents. 

He  can  give  the  whole  of  Mill 

In  one  concentrated  pill, 

Or  discourse  at  moment's  notice  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will; 

He  will  translate  Voltaire 

With  the  greatest  savoirfaire, 

And  will  read  Indo-Iranian  and  never    turn 
a  hair. 

Dead  or  dreaming,  drunk  or  sleeping, 

Nolen  puts  you  through, 

But  gratitude  takes  early  wing  when  Nolen's 
bill  is  due." 

Again,  a  scholarly  member  of  the  faculty, 
whose  subject  is  economics,  wrote  a  book 
which  covers  the  work  of  one  of  his  courses. 
Then  he  ceased  his  labors  as  far  as  that 
course  was  concerned.  He  repeats  in  the 
lectures  just  what  he  had  said  in  his  book. 
Several  years  ago  one  undergraduate  ceased 
to  attend  because  he  found  that  another 
student  was  sitting  in  his  seat.  But  before 
the  examination  he  purchased  the  instruc- 
tor's book  and  learned  it  thoroughly.  To 
fix  it  in  his  mind  he  tutored  two  other  men. 
This  took  four  days.  He  passed  so  good 
an  examination  that  he  received  an  "A"  in 
the  course.  He  had  learned  a  book  full  of 
facts,  but  he  had  never  thought  at  all. 

In  contrast  to  this,  there  is  a  course  in  the 
history  of  colonization,  given  by  Professor 
A.  C.  Coolidge.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
the  class  a  body  of  facts.  He  himself  lec- 
tures only  occasionally.  The  students  do 
the  rest  of  the  talking.  Sometimes  travel- 
ers or  foreign  officials  talk  for  an  hour, 
explaining  conditions  which  they  know  at 
first  hand.  Nearly  all  the  students  who  take 
this  course  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  subjects  which  it  covers. 

I  hap|)ened  to  be  at  dinner  with  four  men 
who  had  studied  the  colonization  of  Africa 
in  this  course  four  years  ago.  They  were 
discussing  African  conditions  with  a  man 
who  had  spent  ten  years  or  more  in  the 
British  service  there.  He  was  able  to  talk 
freely,  without  much  explanation,  for  they 
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knew  something  of  the  problems,  the  country, 
its  geography,  and  enough  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  methods  of  administra- 
tion to  make  explanations  unnecessary. 
They  had  a  keen  interest,  born  of  under- 
standing and  stimulated  by  the  teaching 
they  had  received  four  or  five  years  before. 
This  would  be  a  hard  test  to  apply  to  most 
college  courses. 

Professor  Coolidge  is  what  might  be  called 
an  active  scholar.  He  not  only  keeps  up 
with  his  subject  by  reading,  but  by  travel 
as  well.  His  knowledge  is  a  growing,  chang- 
ing knowledge  in  which  there  is  no  dry  rot. 
There  are  many  other  real  teachers  in  Har- 
vard; and  there  arc  also  others  who  are 
44  dummy  directors,"  lending  their  names 
and  reputations  to  classes  that  never  get 
taught. 

Not  long  ago  an  undergraduate  was  sum- 
moned to  the  college  office  to  answer  for 
his  many  absences.  He  had  "cut"  indis- 
criminately except  one  course.  He  was 
asked  why  he  made  this  exception. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  of  cutting  that," 
he  said,  "  I  want  to  hear  him." 

The  "him"  was  Dr.  Prothero,  the  Eng- 
lish historian  who  lectured  for  a  winter  at 
Harvard,  and  who  lectured  so  well  that  boys 
who  listen  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  as 
a  business  spontaneously  applauded  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  returned  their  interest.  He 
gave  the  college  authorities  a  list  of  students 
in  his  classes,  asking  for  information  that 
would  help  him  to  get  into  closer  and  more 
individual  touch  with  them.  Dr.  Prothero 
has  an  international  reputation  as  a  scholar. 
I  le  is  also  a  real  teacher.  The  point  is  that 
because  a  man  studied  long  enough  to  get  a 
Ph.D.,  or  to  write  a  book,  or  to  dig  up 
( j  reck  roots,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  can  teach,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  and  many  a  man  docs  these  things 
because  he  knows  that  they  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  securing  a  teaching  j>osition  for 
him. 

The  assumption  that  a  good  scholar  is 
necessarily  a  good  teacher  is  just  as  detri- 
mental to  thorough  scholarship  as  it  is  to 
good  teaching.  To  burden  a  man  who  has 
a  jiassion  for  learning  with  the  care  of  half  a 
dozen  classes  of  boys  is  the  poorest  method 
of  encouraging  his  researches.  Tn  the  medi- 
cal profession  they  have  a  better  system. 


Up  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  Island  is 
a  liberally-endowed  institution  for  medical 
scholars.  They  are  searching  for  new  cures. 
for  more  knowledge.  They  ceaselessly 
carry  on  investigations.  They  do  not  prac- 
tise medicine,  nor  do  they  teach.  Yet  when 
they  make  a  great  discovery  every  good 
practitioner  must  understand  it.  In  the 
English  universities  thtre  are  fellowships 
for  scholars  who  are  required  to  learn,  but 
not  to  teach.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  is  made. 

Similarly  here,  in  history,  art,  Greek,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  subjects  taught  in  our 
colleges,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  men 
doing  research  work  and  investigating,  but 
their  work  should  not  be  confounded  with 
teaching,  nor  its  importance  magnified  at  the 
expense  of  teaching.  A  eulogist  of  the  late 
Dean  Ames  of  the  Harvard  I^w  School  said: 
"He  never  took  time  from  teaching  10  do 
serious  work,"  meaning  by  "serious  work** 
the  writing  of  a  book.  Yet  the  same  writer 
told  that  he  had  taught  8,000  men  to  think. 
Dean  Ames  was  a  man  who  knew  that 
teaching  8,000  men  to  think  was  a  more 
serious  and  important  work  than  writing 
a  book  —  unless  the  book  could  have 
accomplished  the  same  end.  Perhaps  a 
book  by  Dean  Ames  might  have  done  this. 
Most  college  professors'  books  do  not. 

Dean  Ames's  methods  and  the  results  hi 
obtained  are  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Dooley's 
witty  sally  that  "you  can  lead  a  man  to  col- 
lege, but  you  can't  make  him  think."  Dean 
Ames  never  laid  down  the  law  to  his  classes. 
Every  man  looked  up  endless  cases,  judged 
for  himself  what  was  relevant  and  what  was 
not,  and  then  defended  his  conclusions 
against  his  classmates  and  the  teacher.  If 
the  teacher  advanced  a  line  of  argument, 
he,  too,  had  to  defend  it,  not  by  the  author- 
ity of  his  jK)sition,  but  by  the  strength  of  his 
reasoning.  If  this  was  uj>set,  as  it  sometimes 
was,  he  was  the  first  to  admit  it.  It  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  methods  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  economics  who  gave  his  book  to  his 
pupils  as  a  kind  of  creed.     In  effect  he  sa id : 

"Here  are  the  facts,  and  the  opinions  to 
be  deduced  from  them.  Memorize  them 
and  you  shall  be  saved."  That  ended  the 
matter.  The  subject  was  closed.  Thert 
could  be  no  further  interest  in  it.  There 
was  no  further  room  for  thought. 
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It  was  from  such  teaching  that  the  young 
man  had  emerged  who  asked  one  of  Dean 
Ames's  associates  what  the  law  on  a  certain 
subject  was.  "  What  is  the  price  of  apples  ?  " 
was  the  rejoinder.  "They  are  worth  2\ 
cents  apiece  in  Boston,  half  a  cent  apiece 
in  western  New  York,  and  they  are  not 
worth  picking  in  New  Hampshire.  It 
depends/ '  The  young  man  ceased  to  look 
for  "  canned  facts  and  opinions,"  and  learned 
to  seek  live  ones.     He  began  to  think. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  men 
in  the  law  school  than  it  is  to  teach  under- 
graduates, for  the  law-school  men  are  older 
and  more  in  earnest.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  history,  economics,  fine  arts, 
music,  and  the  hundred  other  subjects  taught 
in  the  colleges  are  just  as  alive  as  the  law, 
and  should  be  taught  as  living  subjects  and 
not  forced  on  the  boy's  memory  by  the 
dead  weight  of  authority. 

Professor  Ford,  who  teaches  politics  at 
Princeton,  has  adopted  such  a  system,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  evolved  it  sheds 
much  light  upon  the  problem.  At  one  time 
he  was  lecturing  to  a  class  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  which  there  were  two 
young  women  who  paid  strict  attention, 
took  voluminous  notes,  and  upon  examina- 
tion answered  every  question  with  deadly 
accuracy. 

"Those  young  women  worried  me,"  said 
Professor  Ford.  "  They  remembered  every- 
thing I  said,  and  in  their  answers  I  could 
almost  recognize  my  own  phraseology. 
Yet  I  could  see  no  signs  of  either  of  them 
having  done  any  thinking  upon  the  subject. 
They  preserved  the  little  packages  of  infor- 
mation which  I  doled  out  to  them.  When 
I  asked  on  examination  for  what  they  knew, 
I  got  these  little  packages  back  intact.  The 
seal  was  not  even  broken.  They  had  memo- 
rized a  great  deal  and  learned  nothing." 

"When  I  came  here  (to  Princeton)  I  deter- 
mined to  make  it  hard  for  the  pack-horse 
kind  of  scholar  who  will  accept  any  sort 
of  a  load  of  facts  and  carry  it  docilely  along 
without  any  question  of  why  or  wherefore." 

Professor  Ford  was  told  that  "printed 
notes"  were  common  in  the  big  course  on 
politics  which  he  was  to  have.  His  reply 
to  this  was  an  announcement  to  the  boys  that 
he  would  supply  them  with  a  syllabus  him- 
self at  the  cost  of  printing,  which  would  be 


about  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  five 
or  six  dollars  for  printed  notes.  The  next 
announcement  was  even  more  radical  — 
that  it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether 
his  students  took  notes  or  not,  because  in  his 
lectures  he  did  not  intend  to  supply  the  facts, 
but  only  to  help  them  in  the  understanding 
of  the  facts.  Many  a  teacher  has  tried  this 
purely  illuminating  method  of  lecturing 
before,  and  had  it  fail  because  there  was 
nothing  in  a  student's  mind  to  illumine. 

Professor  Ford  happily  fell  upon  more 
favorable  conditions.  Once  a  week  the 
students,  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  spent 
an  hour  with  him  or  with  an  assistant,  in- 
formally discussing  the  prescribed  reading. 
In  such  meetings,  where  a  boy  cannot  hope 
to  hide  his  ignorance  in  the  numbers  of  the 
class,  the  teachers  can  find  out  who  is  and 
who  is  not  doing  work.  And  beyond  mere- 
ly finding  out  at  stated  periods  whether  or 
not  the  boys  have  studied,  these  conferences 
give  an  opportunity  for  first-hand  teaching. 

Professor  Ford's  examination  also  is  novel. 
Half  of  it  is  the  regulation  categorical  list 
of  questions,  a  test  of  whether  or  not  a  boy 
has  enough  material  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  pack-horse  scholar  shines 
in  this  test. 

The  other  half  of  the  examination  is  a 
thesis.  The  subjects  are  given  out,  and  the 
boys  are  told  to  go  off  wherever  they  please 
and  write  them.  They  are  allowed  to  con- 
sult any  book  they  wish,  talk  to  anybody, 
in  short  to  get  any  help  they  choose  in  any 
way  they  choose.  This  may  sound  as  if  it 
were  the  usual  thesis  that  is  common  in 
many  courses  in  many  colleges.  It  has  one 
fundamental  difference.  The  subject  as- 
signed makes  it  impossible  to  write  the 
thesis  by  paraphrasing  excerpts  from  books. 
For  example,  a  boy  can  write  a  good  thesis 
on  "The  Government  of  Switzerland"  from 
Professor  Lowell's  "The  Governments  of 
Continental  Europe,"  without  spending  any 
thought  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  at  all. 
There  is  no  such  short-cut  in  answering 
such  a  question  as  this: 

"In  all  English-speaking  commonwealths 
(except  the  United  States),  as  also  in  Switzer- 
land, the  executive  department  prepares  public 
business  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  United  States  the  legislature  prepares 
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business  by  a  system  of  standing  committees. 
Discuss  the  consequences  of  this  difference, 
particularly  as  regards  opportunities  afforded 
to  public  opinion  to  secure  the  presentation 
of  issues  that  can  be  passed  upon  and  decided  at 
elections." 

Such  a  question  gives  a  creative,  vigor- 
ous-minded boy  the  advantage  to  which  he 
is  entitled  over  the  docile  and  receptive  col- 
lector of  facts.  Wherever  those  who  are 
recognized  among  their  fellows  as  the  more 
capable  men  excel  in  scholarship,  there 
scholarship  is  held  in  high  repute.  Wherever 
the  "weak  sister"  with  long  memory  can 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class,  scholarship  is 
held  in  but  scant  respect. 

By  a  large  proportion  of  the  undergrad- 
uates in  this  country,  certainly  in  the  Eastern 
colleges,  learning  is  not  held  to  be  the  thing 
best  worth  striving  for;  and  because  it 
is  not,  other  gods  are  set  up  and  worshiped 
in  its  temple. 

At  the  time  that  Professor  Brackett  started 
the  electrical  school  at  Princeton,  the  foot- 
ball craze  was  at  its  height.  The  college 
may  have  been  an  institution  of  learning, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  an  institution  of 
teaching.  There  was  a  thick  wall  of  indif- 
ference between  the  faculty  and  the  under- 
graduates. But  Professor  Brackett  was  in 
deadly  earnest  about  teaching  electricity. 
He  ruthlessly  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  and 
laid  violent  hands  upon  his  class.  He  told 
them  that  they  could  not  play  football  or 
do  anything  else  so  engrossing  as  to  make 
them  neglect  the  business  in  hand,  and  if 
they  did  he  would  put  them  out  of  the 
course.  He  held  the  fifteen  men  in  the 
course,  and  really  taught  them.  His 
methods  were  heroic,  |>erhai)s  over-rigorous, 
(tcrhaps  unwise;  but  he  was  going  to  teach, 
no  matter  what  got  in  his  way  —  even  such 
great  things  as  undergraduate  prejudice  and 
college  tradition.  If  the  class  had  been 
150  instead  of  15,  it  would  have  been 
harder.  But  the  same  spirit  can  meet  even 
this  problem.  Mr.  Abraham  Flcxncr,  in 
41  The  American  College/1  tells  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  considered  it  his  duty  not  only  to 
give  courses,  but  to  teach: 

14 His  predecessor  in  the  chair  had  lectured; 
unofficial  quiz- masters  did  the  rest  at  ten  dollars 
per  head.  The  new  appointee  declared  war 
>n  the  system;  he  frankly  stated  that  he  would 


put  the  knife  into  every  examination  paper  thai 
smacked  of  eleventh-hour  cram.  He  proposed 
to  do  his  own  quizzing;  twice  weekly  he  woulc 
meet  any  students  who  cared  to  come  for  tlu 
purpose.  The  consternation  of  the  firsl 
moments  gave  way  to  concurrent  and  energetic 
preparation.  In  time  practically  every  membei 
of  the  class  took  part  in  the  optional  quiz.  A 
genuine  outburst  of  energy  and  productivity 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  previous  sterility 
of  the  department." 

When  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  became  pres- 
ident of  Princeton,  he  decided  to  wage  wai 
on  a  large  scale  on  the  system  of  long-dis- 
tance transmission  of  learning.  Every  lec- 
turer was  to  meet  a  certain  number  of  the 
men  in  his  course,  in  groups  of  four  or  five, 
at  least  once  a  week.  The  other  students 
who  were  not  in  the  lecturers'  sections 
met  preceptors  who  had  charge  of  them  ir 
three  out  of  their  five  courses.  Every  boj 
went  three  times  a  week  to  an  informal  con- 
ference with  his  preceptor  —  his  particulai 
teacher  —  and  twice  a  week  to  conferences 
with  lecturers. 

At  first  there  was  some  opposition  to  this 
scheme  by  the  lecturers,  but  it  has  died  out 
for  they  find  that  the  conferences  are  as 
helpful  to  them  as  to  the  boys.  The  lec- 
turers can  tell  from  their  conferences  whethei 
or  not  the  lectures  or  the  reading  have  taker 
hold  of  their  classes.  President  Wilson  tok 
me  of  his  own  course  in  jurisprudence  that 
when  he  first  began  to  lecture,  scventeer 
years  ago,  he  talked  on  the  assumption  thai 
the  boys  had  done  enough  of  the  reading  he 
assigned  to  understand  the  A  B  C  of  th< 
subject.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusioi 
that  this  was  an  unwarranted  assumption 
He  was  obliged  to  explain  even7  new  point 
even  every  term.  This  laborious  process 
did  not  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  tin 
more  significant  and  broader  aspects  of  th< 
subject.  Now  he  is  again  lecturing  on  tin 
assumption  with  which  he  began.  Bu 
now  it  is  founded  on  fact  —  at  least  some 
what  on  fact.  These  informal  conference 
—  the  preceptorial  system  —  constitute  hi 
first  attack  upon  the  old  condition.  H 
allows  the  corporals  of  the  teaching  army  t< 
handle  a  few  men  at  a  time,  and  if  they  ar 
good  corporals  they  can  do  this  as  well  a 
the  generals,  and  the  generals  are  give 
much  more  intelligent  troops  to  lead  in  th 
larger  intellectual  manoeuvres. 
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The  preceptorial  conferences  have  noth- 
ing of  the  classroom  stiffness  about  them. 
The  boys  sit  around  comfortably.  They 
can  smoke  if  they  wish.  The  discussion 
is  without  restraint.  They  talk  about 
economics,  if  it  be  an  economics  course  con- 
ference, as  people  do  elsewhere  who  are 
interested  in  economics.  If  the  preceptor 
dominates  the  discussion,  it  is  because  of 
his  ability,  not  because  of  his  position.  Ques- 
tions which  no  boy  would  ask  in  the  for- 
mality of  a  classroom  are  brought  forward 
and  cleared  up.  The  men  are  unembar- 
rassed, at  ease,  and  comfortable.  They  are 
not  even  required  to  attend,  but  they  do 
so,  because  without  the  preceptor's  approval 
they  cannot  take  the  examinations  for  the 
course.  Some  of  the  preceptors  have  estab- 
lished such  relations  with  their  men  that 
when  one  is  absent  he  will  explain  later  his 
non-appearance  as  if  he  had  missed  a  dinner 
engagement.  There  is  no  longer  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  undergraduates. 
The  preceptors  in  particular  know  their 
men,  and  know  them  well,  for  they  meet 
the  same  men  three  times  a  week.  Some 
of  the  preceptors  have  been  elected  hon- 
orary members  of  the  undergraduate 
clubs,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  preceptors  and  students  dining 
together. 

Among  the  faculty  at  Princeton  there  is 
now  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
value  of  the  preceptorial  system  —  that  at 
least  it  gives  a  fair  opportunity  for  men 
who  really  wish  to  teach. 

President  Wilson  says  that  from  the 
pleasantest  country-club  in  the  country 
Princeton  has  become  a  place  where  the 
undergraduates  do  a  fair  amount  of  good, 
intelligent  work  —  "but  nothing  to  get 
excited  about,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

Judged  by  what  he  still  hopes  to  accom- 
plish, perhaps  this  is  "nothing  to  get  excited 
about,"  but  it  is  a  great  accomplishment. 
Every  teacher  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Every  student 
has  a  chance  of  being  taught  in  all  his 
courses.  The  change  is  bringing  a  new  point 
of  view  to  the  undergraduates.  At  least 
they  know  who  are  "first-group"  and  who 
are  "second -group"  men.  Undergraduate 
scholarship  is  coming  to  be  held  in  respect. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  who  also  has 


adopted    the    preceptorial    system,    speaks 
more  enthusiastically  of  its  effects: 

"I  have  called  this  not  a  new  education  but 
a  new  standard  of  education.  No  institution 
is  rich  enough  to  put  all  its  teaching  on  this 
individual,  intimate,  vital  basis.  Having  some 
other  things  to  do  besides  teaching,  I  cannot 
afford  to  teach  my  own  class  of  sixty  in  this 
way.  But  I  can  at  least  confess  that  my  teach- 
ing as  a  result  is  not  first-rate.  All  teaching 
that  deals  exclusively  with  men  in  large  groups 
is  second,  third,  or  fourth-rate.  If  it  is  merely 
lectures  from  day  to  day  with  an  occasional 
written  examination,  it  is  fourth-rate  —  '  D  ' 
if  we  apply  the  scale  by  which  we  measure 
students'  work.  If  it  supplements  the  lecture 
by  regular,  frequent,  written  work  in  and  out  of 
the  class,  it  would  rank  as  third-rate,  or  'C 
If,  alternating  with  the  lecture,  or  as  an  essential 
part  of  it,  the  teaching  of  a  class  includes  a  free 
exchange  of  questions  and  answers  from  both 
sides  and  a  genuine  discussion  in  which  all 
thought  of  examination  is  lost  sight  of  by  both 
parties,  it  may  rank  as  second-rate  —  what 
corresponds  to  *B'  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  But  from  now  on  the  highest  mark,  or 
'A',  must  include  as  an  essential  feature  the 
costly  personal  work  where  teacher  meets 
learner,  man  meets  man,  in  groups  so  small 
that  formal  barriers  are  broken  down;  individ- 
uality is  recognized;  and  teacher  and  learner 
touch  each  other  through  their  common  con- 
tact with  the  subject  taught." 

In  that  praise  of  first-hand  teaching  he 
has  suggested  another  idea  —  the  idea  of 
judging  the  work  of  teachers. 

At  practically  every  American  college,  once 
a  man  receives  a  permanent  appointment 
in  the  faculty  there  is  no  way  of  displacing 
him  unless  his  inefficiency  becomes  scan- 
dalous. Once  a  professor,  always  a  pro- 
fessor. Few  resign  —  none  of  the  inefficient, 
for  there  is  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go. 
It  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  civil-ser- 
vice principles.  The  only  relief  which  the 
students  may  hope  for  is  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing will  pension  these  non-conductors  of 
learning. 

What  proportion  of  the  teaching  in 
American  colleges  comes  in  this  class  is  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment.  Admittedly 
it  is  a  serious  matter,  for  every  graduate 
school  turns  out  Ph.D.'s  in  large  numbers, 
and  few  colleges  have  any  method  of  hiring 
teachers  which  makes  it  even  reasonably 
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certain  that  they  can  teach.  A  man  gets  a 
Ph.D.,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  becomes 
an  instructor— say  in  English.  He  con- 
tinues the  researches  which  earned  him  the 
Ph.D.,  and  discovers  some  hitherto  unknown 
or  forgotten  fact  about  an  Arthurian  legend. 
For  this  achievement  he  is  made  assistant 
professor.  Another  such  achievement  and 
he  is  a  professor  on  the  permanent  list, 
and  nobody  knows  whether  he  can  teach 
or  not. 

As  one  member  of  the  Princeton  faculty 
said  to  me : 

"Ph.D/s  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  and 
real  teachers  as  scarce  as  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago." 

Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  scholarship 
passes  current  throughout  the  college  world 
—  among  the  faculties,  not  among  the 
undergraduates  —  while  achievements  in 
teaching  often  go  unrecognized  and  unre- 
warded. 

It  is  easy  to  discuss  Harvard  and  Princeton 
because  both  President  Lowell  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  arc  educational  " insurgents" 
with  plans  for  reform  and  a  desire  for  greater 
efficiency.  The  preceptorial  innovation  was 
the  first  step  in  President  Wilson's  plans. 
He  next  meant  to  introduce  what  he  called 
the  quadrangle  system  of  dormitories,  an 
attempt  to  minimize  the  exaggerated  im- 
portance which  the  undergraduates  attach 
to  their  social  clubs.  So  far,  as  some  Prince- 
ton wit  expressed  it,  he  has  failed  in  the 
quad  and  got  only  the  wrangle. 

At  Harvard  a  rc|>ort  upon  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  instruction  was  made  in 
1904.  The  committee  which  made  it  (under 
the  leadership  of  President  Lowell,  then 
professor  of  the  science  of  government,  and 
Dean  LcBaron  R.  Briggs)  investigated  the 
workings  of  the  college  as  a  business  sys- 
tematizer  investigates  the  workings  of  a 
factory.  It  found  that  neither  the  faculty 
nor  any  member  of  it  had  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in 
the  college.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  students,  and  the  amount  which  the 
instructors  supposed  was  done  were  widely 
at  variance.  The  instructors  seemed  to 
think  that  each  course  should  require  alxmt 
six  hours  a  week  outside  of  the  three  hours 
sj»ent  in  the  lecture-room.  The  average, 
us  rc|K)rted  by  the  undergraduates,  was  less 


than  three  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 
More  than  half  of  these  reports  came  from 
highest-rank  men.  The  poorer  workers 
probably  spent  less  than  two  and  a  half 
hours.  As  the  committee  reported,  "The 
average  amount  of  study  was  discreditably 
small." 

Weekly  quizzes  were  begun  in  almost 
every  course.  The  office  became  stricter 
about  absences.  The  screws  were  put  on  in 
an  effort  to  force  the  undergraduates  to  work. 
But  the  elective  system  still  offered  the 
una  wakened  and  shiftless  student  one  escape. 
The  large  preliminary  courses  could  not  be 
made  so  exacting  as  the  smaller  courses 
which  followed.  The  lazy,  therefore,  chose 
the  preliminary  courses  in  all  kinds  of  unre- 
lated subjects,  from  Indie  philology  to  fine 
arts. 

These  measures  have  resulted  in  more 
work,  but  as  President  Wilson  said  of  the 
work  at  Princeton,  "not  enough  to  get 
excited  about." 

A  second  investigation  made  in  1909 
showed  plainly  enough  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  Harvard 
(and  the  evil  is  as  prevalent  in  other  insti- 
tutions as  in  Harvard,  though  few  have  been 
so  frank  about  admitting  it).  The  following 
are  the  reasons  given  by  students  for  not 
striving  for  scholarship  honors  or  a  degree 
with  distinction: 


Students 


UNDKRGRAIHATF.    REASONS    AGAINST 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Reason 

Would  interfere  with  other  pursuits  more 

worth  while         47 

Would  require  too  much  specializing     .     .  35 

Did  not  think  it  is  worth  while     ....  33 

Did  not  think  it  worth  the  effort.  ...  28 
Did  not  feel  that  they  had  enough  natural 

ability  to  try 23 

Did  not  know  of  it,  or  on  account  of  not 

being  started  right  in  freshman  year     .  20 

Xo  good  for  business xg 

And  a  variety  of  other  reasons  showed  a 
disbelief  in  the  value  of  scholarship.  Even 
a  third  of  the  candidates  for  honors  answered 
"no"  to  the  question:  "Do  you  consider 
rank,  or  a  degree  with  distinction,  or  a  liter- 
ary prize  to  be  a  trustworthy  indication  of 
ability?" 

The  undergraduate  feels  that  the  by-pro- 
ducts of  his  college-life  are  more  important 
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than  the  main  business.  Some  even  con- 
fess that  they  do  not  work  lest  they  be 
considered  "  grinds,"  uninspired  plodders 
m  books,  who  take  eight  hours  to  do  a  four- 
hour  job,  or  succeed  through  their  memory 
alone.  They  feel  that  success  in  athletics  or 
Ui  the  management  of  the  college  papers, 
a  wide  acquaintance,  or  anything  which 
shows  energy  and  ability,  except  study,  is 
valuable.  Their  trust  in  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance does  not  recognize  this  fact  —  the  larger 
the  number  of  people  that  know  a  man  to 
be  incompetent,  the  worse  off  he  is.  I  once 
heard  a  group  of  graduates  speaking  of  a 
classmate  who  was  looking  for  a  job. 
Some  one  suggested  that  he  should  have  no 
trouble,  for  he  knew  every  one  in  college. 

"That's  just  the  trouble/'  was  the  answer. 
"Every  one  knows  him." 

But  whatever  other  goals  he  seeks,  the 
average  undergraduate  puts  not  his  trust 
in  scholarship,  and  the  American  college 
does  not  give  to  the  country  men  who  have 
been  taught  to  train  their  minds. 

"The  important  thing,"  as  Mr.  Abraham 
Flcxner  says,  "is  to  realize  that  the  American 
college  is  deficient,  and  unnecessarily  deficient, 
alike   in  earnestness   and   pedagogical  intelli- 


gence; that  in  consequence  our  college  students 
are  (and,  for  the  most  part,  emerge)  flighty, 
superficial,  and  immature,  lacking,  as  a  class, 
concentration,  seriousness,  and  thoroughness/  * 

The  men  who  have  shown  the  way  out  of 
this  dilemma  arc  the  men  who  teach,  who 
number  their  works  by  men  and  not  by 
books,  men  capable  enough  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  with  enthusiasm  enough  to 
kindle  in  their  students  latent  desires 
for  learning;  and  no  others  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  handling  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult raw-product  in  the  world.  If  work- 
men in  a  steel  mill  did  not  make  the  most 
of  the  material  given  them,  they  would  lose 
their  jobs  —  even  if  they  knew  more  about 
steel  than  Bessemer  and  Carnegie  com- 
bined. A  professor  who  does  not  make  the 
most  of  the  material  given  him  and  does 
not  take  a  joy  in  the  process  ought  to  share 
the  same  fate,  though  he  know  more  than 
an  encyclopaedia  contains. 

The  colleges  are  public-service  corpora- 
tions, and  the  public  —  which  supports  them 
in  one  way  or  other  —  has  a  right  to  the 
best  service  that  can  be  had.  And  it  has 
a  right  also  to  know  whether  the  teaching  be 
good  or  be  perfunctory. 
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FOR    THE    NATION,   WROTE    THE    RUBBER    SCHEDULES    BY 

WIUCH   HE  AND   HIS  FRIENDS  PROFIT 

BY 

SAMUEL  M.   EVANS 


THE  price  of  rubber  boots  and  over- 
shoes went  up  about  10  per  cent, 
last  May.  It  had  previously  been 
increased  in  several  jumps.  Rubber  boots 
and  shoes  are  now  selling  for  approx- 
imately 45  per  cent,  more  than  they  sold 
for  last  year.  There  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  price  of  rubber 
goods   of   all    kinds.     Electrical    concerns 


are  confronted  with  higher  prices  for  all 
insulation  material  made  of  rubber,  and 
the  price  of  insulated  cables  and  wire  has 
increased  more  than  20  per  cent,  during 
the  last  four  months.  Automobile  owners 
everywhere  in  America  are  compelled  to  pay 
more  for  their  tires  this  year  than  ever  before. 
In  some  cases  the  prices  have  increased  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  since  last  year. 
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America  is  the  greatest  consumer  of 
rubber  goods,  especially  automobile  tires. 
This  country  is  also  the  greatest  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  goods.  The  United  States 
uses  more  than  half  the  crude-rubber  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  In  the  calendar  year 
1909  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  rubber 
were  worth  more  than  61  million  dollars 
—  8  millions  in  the  month  of  October 
alone.  Last  year  the  imports  of  manu- 
factured rubber  amounted  to  less  than  2 
million  dollars, -and  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured rubber  amounted  to  nearly  9 
million  dollars.  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  great 
rubber-manufacturing  centre  of  the  world. 
Tires  made  there  can  be  seen  on  automo- 
biles in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  rubber  in  this 
country. 

Crude  rubber  is  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  but  there  is  a  tariff  on 
articles  made  of  rubber,  and  it  is  a  high 
tariff.  In  order  to  understand  why  there  is 
this  tariff  on  rubber  goods,  why  our  auto- 
mobile and  bicycle  tires,  overshoes,  boots, 
belting,  etc.,  are  all  so  high-priced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  something  of  the  control 
of  the  rubber-goods  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Dingley  Law  the  tariff  on 
manufactured  rubber  was  30  per  cent.,  and 
this  protection  was  high  enough,  surely,  to 
give  American  manufacturers  a  profitable 
advantage  over  foreign  manufacturers. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  them  at  that 
time  and  practically  all  were  prosperous. 
Anyway,  between  1880  and  1908  the  capital 
invested  in  the  rubber-goods  business  in 
America  increased  from  6  million  dollars 
to  more  than  100  millions. 

But  these  were  the  times  when  the  price 
of  rubber  was  determined  by  the  weather. 
If  it  mined  hard  in  New  England  or  if  there 
were  severe  weather  in  the  Northwest,  the 
rubber  trade  became  brisk  because  there 
sprang  up  a  brisk  demand  for  rubber  boots 
and  shoes.  A  dry  season  would  depress 
the  rubber  market  and  leave  large  stocks 
of  rubber  overshoes  on  hand  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  Now  more  than  half  of  the 
crude  rubber  that  comes  into  the  United 
States  finds  its  way  into  automobile  tires. 
Of  the  other  half,  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  is  made  into  boots  and  shoes.    The 


rest  goes  into  belting,  packing,  insulation, 
car  springs,  and  the  other  uses  that  a  com- 
plex civilization  has  found  for  rubber. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  to  the  tariff.  It  was  while  the 
weather  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  rubber 
market  that  the  country  ran  into  the  era  of 
consolidation  and  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  was  organized.  The  object  of 
its  promoters  was  to  secure  control  of  the 
rubber  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  America. 
It  was  incorporated  in  March,  1892,  and 
at  once  secured  control  of  the  fifteen  leading 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  this  country.  This  gave 
it,  at  the  outset,  control  of  one-third  the  out- 
put of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  In  1893 
five  other  factories  were  added,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Tariff,  the  United  States  Com- 
pany bought  out  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Company,  its  biggest  competitor.  This  gave 
it  control  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
put of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  —  and  the 
tariff  in  a  large  measure  protected  it  from 
foreign  competition. 

In  January,  1899,  a  50-million-dollar 
corporation,  known  as  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  organized  by 
the  consolidation  of  nearly  all  the  rubber 
companies  in  the  United  States  which  were 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes.  The  principal  products  of  the 
factories  taken  in  were  rubber  tires  of  all 
kinds,  belting,  packing,  rubber  hose,  hard- 
rubber  goods,  and  druggists'  sundries. 

A  75-MILLION-DOLLAR  TRUST 

The  next  step  was  the  merging  of  these  two 
companies.  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  were  merged  in  May,  1905.  The 
United  States  Rubber  Company  secured 
control  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Company  by  purchasing  its  stock  through  a 
syndicate  organized  for  that  purpose.  Stock- 
holders in  the  Rubber  Gcxxls  Manufacturing 
Company  received  stock  in  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  and  the  stock  of  the  lat- 
ter was  increased  at  once  to  75  millions. 
This  included  40  millions  first-preferred 
stock,  and  10  millions  second-preferred,  6  per 
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cent,  stock.  By  1905,  therefore,  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods  was  dominated  by 
one  company,  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  known  as  "  the  Rubber  Trust." 
Shortly  after  this  the  trust  organized  the 
General  Rubber  Company  with  a  capital 
of  3  millions,  to  purchase  crude  rubber  for 
it  and  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  com- 
peting companies.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Colt 
(it  is  interesting  that  he,  as  well  as  the  con- 
trollers of  the  cotton-cloth  industry,  comes 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  whence  Senator  Aid- 
rich  hails),  president  of  the  Rubber  Trust, 
announced  that  the  General  Rubber  Com- 
pany would  secure  original  sources  of  rubber 
for  the  trust.  Agencies  were  established  at 
Antwerp,  London,  and  Lisbon,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  crude  rubber  in  Para,  Brazil,  was 
obtained. 

ALDRICH   BECOMES  INTERESTED  IN  RUBBER 

About  this  time  Senator  Aldrich  became 
interested  in  the  rubber  industry.  In  1904 
it  had  been  discovered  that  the  guayule 
plant  of  Mexico,  a  weed  that  grows  in  great 
abundance  on  the  plains,  would  produce 
rubber  in  commercial  quantities.  A  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  of  New  York  was  organized  at 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rubber 
from  this  shrub.  Among  its  incorporators 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Senator  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island,  his  son,  Mr.  E.  B.  Aid- 
rich,  and  Simon  Guggenheim,  Senator 
from  Colorado.  A  concession  was  obtained 
from  the  Mexican  Government  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  from  the  guayule 
shrub  in  the  state  of  Coahuila,  and 
a  rubber-extracting  plant  was  erected  in 
1904.  In  1906  the  same  people  incorpo- 
rated the  Continental  Rubber  Company  of 
America  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  30  million  dollars. 
This  new  company  secured  options  on  a 
large  nuipber  of  plants  in  Mexico,  bought 
up  conflicting  patent-rights,  and  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  guayule  rubber  industry 
of  Mexico.  It  erected  a  plant  at  Torreon 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  rubber  on  a 
large  scale. 

Rumors  were  afloat  in  Wall  Street  and 
sensational  newspaper  stories  were  printed 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  company  was  going 
to  wage  commercial  war  against  the  United 


States  Rubber  Company.  These  rumors 
did  not  disturb  Col.  Colt.  In  June,  1906, 
he  issued  an  authoritative  denial  of  the 
stories  and  added  significantly: 

"  Senator  Aldrich  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Col.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  and  the  two  companies 
will  work  in  harmony." 

In  his  annual  report  in  June,  1907,  Col. 
Colt  said:  "A  suggested  consolidation  with 
the  Continental  Rubber  Company  was 
deemed  by  your  directors  to  be  non-advis- 
able in  the  present  development  of  the  so- 
called  mechanical  process  of  grinding  up 
the  shrubs  producing  the  gum,  which  is  done 
extensively  by  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company.  But  that  company  and  the 
General  Rubber  Company  have  now  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  which 
insures  complete  harmony  and  cooperation 
hereafter  between  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  and  the  Continental  Rubber 
Company  and  between  those  connected  with 
both  companies." 

In  1906  Senator  Aldrich,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Senator  Guggenheim  became  interested  in 
rubber  on  another  continent,  through  Mr. 
Samuel  Phillips  Verner,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, an  explorer  who  had  obtained  some 
concessions  in  the  Congo  from  King 
Leopold.  With  these  concessions  in  his 
pocket,  Mr.  Verner  met  Mr.  Ryan  and 
Senator  Aldrich  in  New  York  and  inter- 
ested them  in  his  project.  They  were 
much  impressed,  and  the  American-Congo 
Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  Verner  concession.  Mr. 
Verner  turned  his  concessions  over  to  the 
company. 

In  December  of  1906,  the  Intercon- 
tinental Rubber  Company  was  incorporated 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  was  capitalized  for 
40  million  dollars,  and  immediately  became 
the  holding  company  for  the  various  com- 
panies that  controlled  the  Mexican  rubber 
and  for  the  American-Congo  Company. 
Senator  Aldrich,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Senator 
Guggenheim  were  among  the  incorporators 
of  this  company.  Mr.  Ryan  had  made  a 
trip  to  Belgium  that  summer  and  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  the  Verner  concessions  in 
the  name  of  the  American-Congo  Company, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  King  Leo- 
pold issued  a  royal  decree  granting  the  Congo 
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concessions  to  the  American  syndicate. 
While  he  was  in  Belgium  Mr.  Ryan  or- 
ganized a  Belgian  company  known  as  the 
Sociitt  Forestikrc  et  Minihre  du  Congo. 

Both  in  Africa  and  in  Mexico  the 'or- 
ganization controlled  by  Senators  Aldrich 
and  Guggenheim  and  Mr.  Ryan  increased 
its  holdings  so  that  by  the  time  the  special 
session  of  Congress  was  called  to  revise  the 
tariff,  this  organization  dominated  the  crude- 
rubber  trade  in  this  country.  The  trade 
in  manufactured  rubber  was  dominated 
by  the  so-called  "Rubber  Trust"  under  the 
presidency  of  Senator  Aldrich's  friend,  Col. 
Colt  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Between  these 
two  there  was  an  arrangement  which  in- 
sured complete  harmony  and  cooperation. 

A  tariff,  therefore,  that  protected  manu- 
factured rubber  was  an  advantage  to  both 
of  these  companies. 

THE   TARIFF   ON   RUBBER 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States 
when  the  special  session  of  Congress  met  to 
revise  the  tariff  in  1909  —  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  with  assets  valued  at 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  con- 
trolling the  Mexican  fields  and  reaching  out 
for  the  control  of  the  Congo  and  Brazilian 
fields.  The  two  corporations  were  working 
in  close  harmony.  Their  only  serious  com- 
petitor was  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Company,  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern akin  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  large  rubber  firms 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  firm  relied  upon 
the  United  Slates  for  a  large  proportion  of 
its  market  and,  despite  the  30  per  cent,  tax 
imposed  by  the  Dingley  Law,  was  sending 
to  the  United  States  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  imports  of  manufactured  rubber 
made  by  this  country.  The  few  companies 
remaining  outside  the  trust  were  making 
profits  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  capitalization  several  times  out 
of  their  earnings. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  met  at  Washington  in  the  fall 
of  1908  to  take  testimony  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  "  downward,"  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  had   been  tonclitcri   by  the 


Dingley  Law  had  lobbies  in  Washington  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  of  their  schedules. 
In  some  cases  they  actually  secured  in- 
creases. The  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston, 
for  instance,  sent  to  Washington  the  same 
men  who  had  written  the  cotton-cloth 
schedules  in  the  Dingley  Law,  and  they 
secured  increases  in  the  cotton-cloth  tariff. 
The  woolen  men  decided  that  they  did  not 
want  their  schedule  changed,  and  it  was  left 
as  it  was.  The  automobile  men  secured  a 
little  provision  that  puts  a  tariff  of  45  per 
cent,  on  ever}-  bolt  and  screw  that  goes  into 
the  make-up  of  an  automobile. 

With  the  exception  of  some  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  sponges,  who  wanted 
absolutely  to  control  the  American  market, 
no  one  appeared  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
rubber.  The  rubber-sponge  people  asked 
for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  their  article, 
and  Mr.  Payne,  who  prepared  the  Tariff 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  oblig- 
ingly gave  it  to  them.  Mr.  Payne  put  in 
a  few  little  increases  in  the  places  where 
rubber  appears  scattered  throughout  the 
Tariff  Bill,  but  he  left  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  manufactures  of  rubber,  just  as 
it  was  in  the  Dingley  Law. 

The  Payne  Bill  went  over  to  the  Senate 
for  action.  According  to  Senator  Aldrich, 
no  rubber  manufacturer  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  give 
testimony.  The  Committee  held  secret  ses- 
sions for  weeks,  while  the  House  was  de- 
bating the  Payne  Bill.  Two  days  after  the 
House  had  finished  with  the  bill,  Senator 
Aldrich  had  his  bill  ready. 

RUBBER  ALL  TIIROUGII  THE  ALDRICH  BILL 

The  Dingley  Bill  and  the  Payne  Bill  pro- 
vided for  rubber  in  Paragraph  463  of  Sched- 
ule N,  entitled  "Sundries,"  which  contains 
even-thing  from  hides  to  buttons  and  from 
toothpicks  to  pianos.  Before  it  got  into  Sen- 
ator Aldrich 's  hands  the  parag^iph  read: 
"  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  111- 
dia  rubber,  palm-leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whale- 
bone, or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of 
them  is  the  comjx>nent  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  cent." 

Though  it  is  tucked  away  in  the  weeds 
and  straw,  rubber  is  the  most  imj>ortant 
item  in  this  paragraph.  The  manufactures 
of  all  the  other  substances  enumerated   in 
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Paragraph  463  will  not  amount  to  1  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  rubber. 

Rubber  clothing  was  cared  for  under  the 
various  cloth-schedules,  and  rubber  boots 
were  taken  care  of  under  the  wool  schedule, 
which  provided  that  any  article  that  con- 
tained any  wool  should  be  taxed  as  wool. 
Mr.  Payne  did  not  change  this  in  the  House 
draft  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  change  the 
Dingley  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  rubber. 

But  when  his  bill  came  out  of  Senator 
Aldrich's  hands,  rubber  was  found  sticking 
to  nearly  every  schedule  from  the  first  cover 
to  the  last.  Beginning  with  Schedule  C, 
"Metals  and  Manufactures  of,"  rubber 
was  found  tucked  away  in  every  nook  and 
corner  that  would  hold  it.  Senator  Aldrich 
added  a  new  paragraph  —  135  —  to  the 
metal  schedule.  It  taxes  "telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  wires  and  cables  com- 
posed of  metal  and  rubber,  and  of  metal, 
rubber,  and  other  materials,  at  45  per  cent.  " 
The  conference  committee  afterward  cut 
this  to  40  per  cent. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Payne  had  added  a  paragraph  to  the  metal 
schedule,  taxing  automobiles  and  parts 
thereof  at  45  per  cent.  Inquiry  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Dolliver  showed  that  this 
would  include  tires.  The  Iowa  Senator 
objected  to  this  and  declared  that  automo- 
bile tires  should  be  assessed  under  the 
rubber  schedule.  Senator  Aldrich  was  will- 
ing to  allow  the  paragraph  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  "  not  including  tires."  Senator 
Hale  observed  that  this  would  "throw  the 
matter  into  conference"  and  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory.  However,  the  amendment 
suggested  by  Senator  Dolliver  stuck  through- 
out the  conference. 

In  the  metal  schedule  is  a  paragraph 
providing  for  card  clothing,  covering  for 
carding  machines.  The  Dingley  Law  taxed 
this  at  20  cents  per  square  foot.  It  is 
usually  made  ok  tempered  steel  wire  or  of 
plated  wire.  Senator  Aldrich  changed  this 
paragraph  by  adding  a  new  schedule  pro- 
viding that  card  clothing  made  of  wool-face 
or  rubber-face  cloth  containing  wool  should 
pay  a  duty  of  55  cents  per  square  foot. 

Rubber  is  next  found  sticking  to  Schedule 
I,  the  cotton-cloth  schedule.  Paragraph 
330  provides  that  linings  for  tires,  "tire 
fabrics,  or  fabrics  suitable  for  use  in  pneu- 


matic tires, "  shall  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 
These  are  Senator  Aldrich's  words.  The 
Dingley  Law  had  specified  simply  linings 
for  bicycle  tires,  and,  of  course,  Senator 
Aldrich  wanted  to  include  automobile  tires. 
Payne  and  Aldrich  added  another  section  to 
this  same  paragraph,  taxing  belting  for 
machinery,  "where  made  of  cotton  and 
India  rubber,"  at  30  per  cent.  It 
was  taxed  simply  as  cotton  cloth  under  the 
Dingley  Law. 

Rubber  is  next  found  sticking  to  Schedule 
K,  the  "indefensible"  wool-schedule.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Senator  Aldrich  to 
make  any  change  here,  for  under  the  Dingley 
Law,  left  unchanged  by  Mr.  Payne,  all  articles 
of  clothing  "composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool"  are  assessed  as  wool  at  44  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent,  additional.  This 
includes  rubber  boots  which  are  lined  with 
wool,  and  had  operated  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  rubber  overshoes  into'  the  United 
States  and  to  make  possible  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Paragraph  403  of  the  Tariff  Law 
(which  appears  in  the  silk  schedule  —  L) 
provides  that  all  silk  goods  which  contain 
rubber  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  if  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Garters  and  sus- 
penders are  taxed  at  45  per  cent,  if  not  em- 
broidered, and  at  60  per  cent,  if  embroidered. 

After  these  little  provisions  for  rubber 
had  been  scattered  throughout  the  tariff 
by  Senator  Aldrich  —  including  cables,  rub- 
ber clothing,  fabrics  for  tires,  beltings  for 
machinery,  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes  —  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  director  in  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  raised 
the  Dingley  duty  on  "manufactures  of 
rubber"  found  in  Paragraph  463,  Schedule 
N,  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Progressive 
Senators  questioned  him  about  the  increase. 
He  admitted  that  rubber  clothing  did  not 
need  any  further  protection,  "but,"  he  added, 
"there  are  rubber  tires  of  automobiles." 
No  specific  information  was  brought  forth  to 
show  that  the  American  manufacturer 
needed  this  extra  protection,  but  Senator 
Aldrich,  tariff-maker  and  rubber  director, 
had  the  votes  and  he  secured  the  raise. 

TWO    IDEAS    OF    PUBLIC    DUTY 

That  he  was  personally  interested  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  as  a  reason  for 
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refraining  from  voting.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
a  new  tariff  on  rubber  favorable  to  his  own 
private  business,  through  his  position  of 
public  trust. 

While  the  Tariff  Bill  was  under  discussion 
in  the  Senate,  and  when  the  paragraph  on 
lead  ore  was  reached  on  May  7th,  Senator 
La  Follettc  from  Wisconsin  said: 

"I  am  placed  in  a  position  where  I  shall 
withhold  my  vote  upon  this  amendment  and 
for  this  reason:  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  not 
in  official  life,  I  acquired  an  interest  in  land  in 
Wisconsin  which  was  believed  to  l>e  and  which 
has  proved  to  be  in  part  lead-bearing  property. 
Some  development  has  taken  place  upon  it  and 
one  portion  of  it  is  at  this  time  producing  lead 
ore  in  small  quantities  and  zinc  ore  as  well.  I 
make  this  statement  now  as  covering  both 
those  products.  If  maintaining  duties  or 
increasing  duties  affects  the  price  of  those 
products,  I  cannot  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously vote  uj)on  this  question  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  and  therefore  upon  this  roll-call  I 
shall,  for  the  reason  stated,  withhold  my  vote." 

There  was  a  sneer  from  the  reactionary 
side  of  the  Senate  chamber  when  this  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  was  a  very  unusual  thing. 
Senator  Guggenheim  (who  is  a  member  of 
44  the  Smelter  Trust ")  voted  on  the  lead  and 
zinc  amendments  as  well  as  on  the  rubber 
schedules.  Senator  Klkins  voted  and  worked 
for  a  high  duty  on  coal.  Senator  Aldrich 
wrote  and  voted  for  his  sjxkcial  tariff  on 
rubber.  His  idea  of  a  public  trust  is 
different. 

RUBBER  DIVIDENDS  SINCE  THE  TARIFF 

The  new  Tariff  Law  became  effective 
August  5,  1909.  In  September,  1909, 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  of  which  Col.  Colt  is  president, 
announced  a  pcq>endicular  advance  on  all 
classes  of  rubber  goods,  and  in  November, 
1909,  it  shut  down  its  Millville  plant  to  cur- 
tail the  production  of  rubber  boots.  In 
March  of  this  year  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  Ixwght  out  the  Revere  Rubber 
Company  of  Boston  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  4  million  dollars  and  announced  another 
increase  of  10  jh.t  cent,  in  the  price  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Company,  deprived  of  its  American 


market  through  the  increase  in  the  tariff, 
had  succumbed  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.  Mr.  Lome  McGibbon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  company,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Rubber 
Trust.  In  May,  1910,  another  increase 
was  announced  in  the  price  of  rubber  shoes— 
this  time  of  14  per  cent.  The  net  profits  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  19 10,  were 
$5,535,163.15.  The  net  profits  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, were  $2,369,971.  If  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company's  share  of  the  undivided 
profits  of  the  companies  in  which  it  holds 
stock  be  added,  it  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
7  million  dollars  on  March  31,  1910,  and  a 
net  profit  of  nearly  8  millions,  after  taking 
out  three  and  a  half  millions  for  dividends. 
This  was  the  progress  of  Col.  Colt's  com- 
pany immediately  after  the  "revised"  tariff. 

THE  ALDRICH  TARIFF  AND  THE  ALDRICH  CO. 

Shortly  after  the  Aldrich  Tariff  Law  was 
passed,  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Com- 
pany was  merged  with  the  Continental 
Rubber  Company  of  America,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  merger  was  effected  December 
6,  1909,  under  the  title  of  the  Interconti- 
nental Rubber  Company.  The  authorized 
stock  of  the  company  is  40  million  dollars. 
The  directors  of  the  company,  according  to 
the  certificate  of  merger,  arc  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  E.  B.  Aldrich,  Herman  Barruck, 
Henry  A.  Bingham,  Daniel  Guggenheim, 
S.  R.  Guggenheim,  Paul  Morton,  Allan 
A.  Ryan,  and  William  Sproule.  The 
amalgamated  company  took  over  all  the 
holdings  of  the  various  Continental  rubber 
companies,  the  Mexican  companies,  and 
the  Belgian-Congo  concerns. 

The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company 
had  paid  no  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock 
since  the  initial  dividend  of  3  J  per  cent,  in 
October,  1908.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Aldrich  Tariff  Law,  the  general  increase  in 
the  price  of  rubber  products  has  enabled 
the  Aldrich  Rubber  Trust  to  pay  off  its  ac- 
cumulated dividends  on  $4,200,000  that 
was  outstanding  of  its  10  million  dollars' 
worth  of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock.     On 
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January  10th  of  this  year,  about  a  month 
after  the  merger,  the  Aldrich  Trust  paid  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent.  On  February  10th  it 
paid  another  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  stock,  and  on  March  10th  it  paid 
4.2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred.  This  makes 
a  total  of  18.2  per  cent,  within  three  months. 
Dividends  of  1 J  per  cent,  quarterly  are  now 
being  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Intercontinental  Rubber  Company. 

The  main  facts  of  this  chapter  of  the  tariff 
of  special  favors  are: 

(1)  A  company  headed  by  Senator 
Aldrich's  friend,  Col.  Colt,  controls  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  this 
company  works  in  harmony  and  cooperation 
with  another  monopolistic  company  which 
controls  the  importation  of  crude  rubber, 
and  in  this  second  company  Senator  Aldrich 
is  a  large  stockholder. 

(2)  A    tariff,    therefore,    which    would 


raise  the  price  of  rubber  manufactures 
would  have  a  larger  profit  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  companies.  Senator  Al- 
drich wrote  such  a  tariff  and  had  it  passed. 

(3)  The  price  on  rubber  went  up.  The 
two  companies  have  increased  their  divi- 
dends, and  the  public  is  paying  the  bill  — 
paying  for  excessive  profits  made  possible 
by  a  tariff  written  by  a  man  in  public  office 
which  benefits  his  own  and  his  friends' 
private  interests. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Bristow,  of 
Kansas: 

"  A  further  tribute  is  to  be  levied  upon  every 
family  in  this  republic  for  the  purpose  of  piling 
up  additional  millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  rub- 
ber syndicate,  the  controlling  force  of  which  is 
the  man  who  shaped  the  tariff  legislation.  Has 
there  ever  been,  in  the  history  of  civilized  gov- 
ernment, a  more  shameless  prostitution  of 
official  power?  " 


THE  FARM-BOY  WHO  WENT  BACK 

A  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  DRUDGERY  OF  MISMANAGEMENT -THE  GRINDING  TOIL  OF  THE 
BIG  TOWN  AND  THE  HAPPY  RETURN  TO  THE  SOIL 

BY 

H.  GARD 


JOHNNY  WORTMAN  hated  the  farm. 
He  rose  at  half-past  three  or  four 
o'clock  every  morning,  fed  and  curried 
his  team,  and  ran  to  the  pasture  for  the  cows. 
His  bare  feet  stung,  and  he  would  warm 
them  where  the  cows  had  lain.  He  turned 
the  cows  to  the  calves,  milked,  drove  the 
cows  back  to  the  pasture,  and  breakfasted. 
By  half-past  five  he  was  in  the  field  to  plow, 
to  harrow,  or  to  cut  hay;  or  in  the  truck- 
patch  to  hoe,  to  pick  berries,  or  to  worm 
the  cabbage;  or  in  the  potato  patch  with  a 
brush  to  fight  the  beetles. 

Then,  on  top  of  all  this,  his  Sunday- 
school  teacher  -  pestered  him  to  learn  the 
names  of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible,  to 
memorize  the  Golden  Text,  or  to  read  about 
"  Bezalel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 


the  tribe  of  Judah."  "And  with  him  was 
Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  an  engraver,  and  a  cunning  work- 
man, and  an  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in 
purple  and  in  scarlet  and  in  fine  linen. 
After  the  reading,  the  teacher  would  ask  to 
what  tribe  did  Bezalel  belong?  And  so 
on  down  the  parched  and  barren  way. 
Johnny  could  not  remember  all  those  names 
and  dates  and  what  the  fellows  did.  Every 
time  he  made  a  break,  Artie  Eely  would 
thrust  up  his  hand  and  arm  like  a  goose's 
neck  and  nearly  twist  off  his  seat  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  let  the  teacher  know  that  he 
could  answer  the  question  properly.  Then 
the  teacher  would  say:  "Artie  is  the  only 
smart  boy  in  the  class." 
Johnny  decided  that  he  would  run  away, 
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so  he  tied  up  his  clothes  in  an  old  shirt  and 
left  at  midnight.  He  ran  through  the 
orchard  and  hopped  the  fence  into  the  pas- 
ture. He  ran  over  a  calf,  which  scared  him 
nearly  to  death.  The  night  was  darker 
than  he  thought  it  could  be,  so  he  started 
back  to  the  house.  In  going  through  the 
yard  he  ran  into  "Shep,"  who  was  chasing  a 
cat.    In  the  scramble,  his  mother  heard  him. 

She  came  downstairs,  saw  his  bundle, 
and  knew  what  was  up.  She  closed  the 
door  and  he  felt  "a  scorcher"  coming.  She 
told  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  he  did. 

She  told  him  she  knew  that  they  had  a 
hard  life  of  it.  It  had  been  that  way  ever 
since  they  had  bought  the  farm.  There 
was  the  interest  on  the  Modcsitt  note,  the 
taxes,  the  mortgage,  and  many  other 
smaller  dribs.  The  hogs  had  died  of  the 
cholera;  the  best  team  had  been  sold  to 
pay  off  a  note  that  threatened  trouble,  so 
they  had  nothing  left  to  work  with  but  two 
old  teams  of  skin  and  bones.  She  too 
longed  for  a  different  life,  yet  she  found  a 
silent  joy  in  the  stubborn  work  and  in 
rearing  her  house  of  little  ones.  She  said 
that  his  going  away  would  make  her  very 
sad;  besides,  his  little  sisters  would  have 
no  one  to  take  them  to  school  on  the  cold, 
winter  mornings.    He  untied  his  little  bundle. 

Johnny's  father  wasn't  a  good  manager. 
The  mortgage  lingered,  and  the  Modesitt 
loan  and  other  dribs  had  a  way  of  growing 
by  the  compounding  of  interest.  His  father 
"went  security,"  and  some  neighbors  whose 
notes  he  indorsed  used  the  borrowed 
money  to  buy  things  that  he  had  to  do  with- 
out. ( )nce  in  a  while  the  sureties  had  to  pay 
the  notes. 

His  mother  died  —  worked,  worried,  and 
tired  to  death.  Johnny  felt  free.  Surely 
the  big,  outside  world  couldn't  be  harder. 
He  jumped  on  a  freight  train,  helped  the 
fireman  shovel  coal,  and  slept  in  the  lender. 
He  landed  in  New  York  and  in  two  days 
was  working  on  a  tug-boat  as  roustabout, 
washing  dishes,  scrubbing,  etc.  It  was  a 
new  sensation.  A  few  weeks  later  he  got  a 
job  on  an  excursion  boat  plying  on  the 
Hudson  between  New  York  and  Xewburgh. 
Clubs  would  charter  the  boat  for  a  day  or 
two.  Johnny  waited  on  the  table,  served 
the  drinks,  passed  the  cigars,  and  helped 
himself   to   whatever   he   wanted,    for   the 


clubs  footed  the  bills.    It  was  like  finding 
manna  —  board  free,  wages  thrown  in. 

He  quit  the  excursion  boat  for  an  ocean 
steamer  sailing  to  Brazil  and  the  Barbados. 
The  outgoing  vessel  carried  machinery  and 
canned  goods,  while  the  incoming  brought 
coffee,  Brazil-nuts,  and  raw  rubber  in 
nuggets  that  looked  like  clods  of  earth. 
But  Johnny  tired  of  it  and  beat  his  way 
home  again. 

The  farm  was  just  as  distasteful  as  ever, 
so  he  crawled  under  a  New  York  Central 
sleeper  bound  for  St.  Louis.  He  rode  on 
the  trucks  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City, 
thence  to  Denver,  then  to  Colorado  Springs, 
where  he  worked  a  few  days,  then  on  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles, 
thence  by  boat  as  a  stowaway  to  San 
Francisco.  As  he  left  the  vessel  the  sailors 
yelled  at  him  and  called  him  "Dago."  He 
cleaned  brick;  the  pay  was  small,  the  hours 
long.  He  had  to  compete  with  Italians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  consumptives,  and  many 
others  in  poor  health  who  were  willing 
enough  to  work  for  bare  necessities. 

He  went  on  to  Sacramento  and  thence  by 
sleeper-trucks  to  Portland.  He  couldn't 
find  a  thing  to  do  there.  A  man  on  one  of 
the  city  jobs  told  him  he  could  get  work  if 
he  had  money.  Having  no  money,  he 
boarded  a  train  on  the  Oregon  Short-Cut 
for  Salt  Lake  City.  He  rode  the  trucks,  in 
between  the  mail-cars,  in  the  blinders,  or 
on  top  of  the  coaches.  In  going  through 
a  tunnel,  one  foot  piled  on  the  other,  a  pro- 
jecting rock  struck  his  toe.  It  stung  so 
that  he  nearly  rolled  off;  he  didn't  ride  on 
top  any  more. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  he  found  work  in  a 
restaurant.  He  worked  every  day  and 
Sunday  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
nine  and  ten  at  night,  with  never  a  vacation, 
never  an  hour  off  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
planted  S250  in  the  bank  during  the  time. 
Disgusted,  he  started  home,  using  his  truck 
and  blinder  pass.  This  was  a  hard  life, 
too  —  full  of  cold  fingers,  sleepless  nights, 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch 
without  food,  many  hours  without  drink. 
He  was  only  a  laborer.  The  great  outside 
world  had  no  more  contentment  than  the 
old  farm.     So  back  to  the  farm. 

He  went  at  it  with  a  vim.  He  rented  a 
piece  of  land,  and  raised  618  bushels  of 
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wheat.  But  he  wasn't  enraptured  with  the 
farm  yet  —  too  much  hard  work,  no  leisure, 
no  regularity  of  prices,  too  much  uncertainty. 
Then  he  became  a  school-teacher,  but  in 
teaching  he  found  himself  bound  by  prece- 
dent. Method  was  supreme  —  the  Socratic 
Method,the  teaching  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Pestalozzi,  Frocbcl,  Hcrbart,  Hegel,  applied 
psychology,  history  of  education,  Spencer's 
Philosophy,  apperception,  correlation,  ex- 
perimental psychology,  lengthy  treatises  on 
how  to  make  the  idea  shoot.  Johnny  couldn't 
harmonize  with  the  system,  so  he  quit. 

He  then  decided  that  he  would  be  a  busi- 
ness man  —  learn  the  game  and  have  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  Then  he  would  have 
money,  a  coach,  a  box  at  the  theatre,  ser- 
vants, a  big  mansion  on  a  fashionable  street, 
fine  clothes,  prestige,  honor,  the  whole 
galaxy  of  luxuries.  Back  to  New  York  he 
went.  Men  looked  up  from  their  desks  and 
asked:  "What  can  you  do?"  He  was  "up 
against  it."  Finally  he  ran  across  a  gentle- 
man who  dictated  his  letters  to*  phonograph. 
Johnny  told  him,  "Try  me  three  weeks, 
three  dollars  a  week."  He  rented  an  old 
machine  and  practised  till  three  o'clock 
A.M.  At  the  office  the  next  morning  he 
stuck  the  tubes  in  his  ears  and  lit  in.  But 
the  old  typewriter  ran  like  a  log-wagon. 
Ten  o'clock  that  night  found  him  copying 
the  letters  of  the  day  in  the  letter-book. 

He  had  only  fifty  cents  left  and  it  was  a 
week  till  pay-day.  He  told  the  landlady, 
but  she  said  that  she  wouldn't  trust  any- 
body; so  he  slept  in  a  delivery  wagon,  in 
an  old  boat,  in  a  shed.  He  bought  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  bananas  every  day; 
water  was  free.  Thursday  he  stranded. 
Could  he  stand  it  till  Saturday  evening? 
It  was  like  pulling  teeth.  Saturday  he  got 
his  S3.  He  had  to  have  hat  and  socks. 
That  took  Si. 15,  leaving  him  $1.85.  He 
must  eat,  but  he  could  get  along  without  a 
bed.  His  old  suit  went  off  on  a  tear,  so  he 
had  to  buy  at  a  pay-us-a-little-at-a-time 
house  —  S7.50  for  a  suit,  payable  Si. 25 
down  and  $1.25  a  week.  He  couldn't  have 
butter  on  both  sides  of  his  bread  and  snore 
on  eider  for  what  he  had  left.  So  he  stuck 
to  the  eatables  and  shifted  for  sleeping 
apartments.  Anyway  the  nights  were  get- 
ting warm  and  the  top  of  an  old  shed  didn't 
go  so  bad.    Worse  things  could  happen. 


In  three  months  his  pay  was  $4.50  a 
week.  In  six  months  it  had  another  jubilee 
and  danced  to  the  tune  of  S6.00.  He  could 
see  the  promised  land.  In  a  year  he  was 
docketed  for  $10  a  week.  After  that  the 
advances  came  just  as  often,  but  the  increase 
was  only  $1  each  time  till  it  got  to  S20; 
then  he  got  a  $5  raise  every  six  months.  He 
knew  nearly  even-thing  about  the  plant  and 
everybody  from  the  manager  to  the  fellow 
who  stole  junk.  He  worked  from  three  in 
the  morning  till  eight  and  nine  at  night. 
His  salary  was  S60  a  week  now,  but  where 
was  this  advantage  over  the  farm?  There 
was  no  time  for  recreation,  no  superabun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  no  cozy  nooks,  no  in- 
viting streams,  no  smoke-free  sunshine. 
He  beat  the  bushes  for  an  easier  position, 
worked  for  a  millionaire,  then  for  a  multi- 
millionaire, then  took  the  speculation  fever. 
He  put  in  all;  result:  not  only  did  he  lose 
all  his  money,  but  his  health  was  cracked. 
The  doctors  said  "Tuberculosis." 

Undaunted,  he  sailed  in  again.  The  soil 
called  him  back.  There  were  glowing 
accounts  of  bumper  crops  in  new  sections  of 
the  country.  The  claims  were  writ  big  on 
billboards  and  in  streets-cars,  special  letters, 
booklets  —  the  very  flower  of  the  engraver's, 
printer's,  and  lithographer's  arts:  Italian 
climate,  territory  lavishly  endowed  in  fruits, 
soil,  forage,  grasses,  river  and  mountain 
scenery,  mines,  and  timber. 

Johnny  dabbled  a  little  and  lost  money. 
One  day  he  saw  an  advertisement  reading: 
"  Railroad  lands  at  $2.50  an  acre.  You  can 
buy  160  acres,  no  more.  The  tracts  are 
heavily  timbered,  scoring  from  5  to  16 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  a  quarter  section. 
Finest  agriculture  and  fruit  region  in  the 
country. " 

The  land  was  in  litigation.  The  Govern- 
ment was  trying  to  compel  the  railroad 
company  to  sell  the  land.  The  agent  said 
the  land  would  have  to  be  sold  and  he  was 
representing  the  attorney  for  the  railroad 
company,  registering  applications  for  the 
land. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  he  said.  "Only 
one  application  will  be  registered  for  each 
quarter  section.  You  select  your  plot,  pay  me 
$75,  and  that  pays  all  fees  —  the  registering  of 
the  application,  the  filing  of  the  deed,  attorneys' 
fees,  etc.    Then  you  pay  no  more  until  the 
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land  is  deeded  to  you.  Decide  the  matter  at 
once,  for  next  week  I  am  going  to  Chicago  to 
open  an  office  there." 

Johnny  didn't  "bite,"  but  wrote  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was 
situated.  The  clerk  replied:  "There  are 
enough  applications  on  file  to  cover  all  the 
railroad  lands  three  or  four  times.  It 
is  a  scheme  of  locaters  who  are  making 
money  out  of  it." 

Johnny's  chase  for  the  Holy  Grail  wound 
up  with  a  nugget  of  wisdom  and  a  deter- 
mination to  go  back  to  the  soil.  From  it 
he  had  been  driven  by  drudgery,  the  long 
hours,  the  lack  of  social  uplift,  and  the 
barrenness  of  inspiration.  The  farmers 
were  the  underdogs,  throttled  by  the  stock 
gamblers,  fleeced  by  the  merchants;  the 
city  lured  with  its  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  its  paved  streets,  water,  gas,  and 
electrical  systems,  its  theatres,  moving-pic- 
ture shows,  parks,  scenic  railways,  trolley- 
rides,  music,  churches,  and  the  weekly 
pay-day  with  half-holiday  on  Saturday. 
There  you  wore  better  clothes,  saw  things 
happening,  and  could  see  promotion  after 
promotion  to  him  who  proved  worthy  of 
the  laurels.  Advertisements  lent  a  charm: 
"  Learn  Proof- Reading  —  S25  to  S50  a  week; 
demand  exceeds  the  supply!  S25  to  S50 
(even  Sioo)  a  week  for  advertisement 
writers!  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  sure  if 
you  master  Softie's  course  in  salesmanship; 
hundreds  of  j>ositions  open  for  the  spring 
rush;  send  for  free  booklet!  Be  a  Harri- 
man,  a  Hill,  a  Burke,  a  Choate,  or  land  on 
the  Supreme  bench  by  Spare-Time  Study." 
Pictures  just  as  glowing  might  be  painted 
about  the  farm,  pictures  that  would  make 
you  drunk  with  enchantment. 

Toil  and  brains  applied  to  the  soil  would 
bring  wonderful  results.  Hadn't  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  proved  it?  Drunk  with  this  idea, 
Johnny  went  back  to  the  farm  with  the 
determination  to  study  and  to  understand. 
He  started  with  geese.  He  became  a  regular 
goose  about  goslings  and  ferreted  out  the 
goose  law  so  that  he  could  raise  even'  gosling 
hatched.  He  knew  the  difference  between 
the  African,  the  Emden,  the  Toulouse,  the 
wild,  and  the  Chinese.  The  dcwlappcd 
African  is  prolific,  early,  and  fine-flavored, 
but  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Emdcn   lays  only    about    twenty    eggs  a 


year,  while  the  coarse  and  flabby  Toulouse 
brings  the  record  up  to  forty  a  year.  The 
wild  goose  lays  only  five  to  eight  eggs  a 
season,  but  the  eggs  are  invariably  fertile 
and  bring  forth  strong,  vigorous  goslings. 
Johnny  combined  strains  till  he  had  not  an 
African  nor  an  Emden,  nor  a  wild,  but  a 
goose  —  a  top-notcher  for  flavor,  earliness, 
size,  tenderness,  fecundity,  feathers,  profit 
He  shortened  the  fattening  record  a  fourth 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  grass,  grain,  roots, 
cabbage,  beef  scrap,  and  pure  water,  so 
that  he  could  market  at  flood-tide.  He  was 
becoming  a  creator;  the  joy  of  achievement 
filled  his  sails;  no  drudgery  now,  no  city- 
lure  distracted,  no  reports  of  fabulous  profits 
uprooted  him.  It  would  take  a  standing 
army  to  drive  him  from  the  farm. 

Then  he  turned  to  seed-corn.  He  read, 
experimented,  selected,  combined,  and  elim- 
inated till  he  struck  thirteen  on  the  how  to 
go  at  it,  very  nigh  touching  perfection,  but 
never  quite  reaching  it.  Watch  him  pick 
out  the  stalks  that  look  thriftiest,  hardiest, 
greenest,  and  those  that  have  large,  spread- 
ing tentacles  at  the  roots.  He  ties  a  string 
to  those  stalks.  In  a  few  days  he  detassels 
them  before  the  pollen  forms,  to  prevent 
self-fertilization.  The  next  year  he  plants 
these  selected  ears  in  rows  to  themselves, 
one  ear  to  a  row,  three  grains  to  the  hill. 
If  only  two  of  the  grains  grow  he  will  not 
select  seed  from  that  hill,  because  of  the  low 
vitality.  Summer  comes;  he  selects  the 
strongest  plants,  detassles  some  for  mother 
plants,  and  leaves  others  for  father  plants. 
Ho  tics  a  paper  bag  over  the  mother  ears  so 
that  pollen  from  weak  and  promiscuous  stalks 
may  not  fertilize  his  seed-ears.  When  the 
pollen  on  the  father  stalks  ripens,  he  hand- 
fertilizes  the  mother  ears,  then  ties  the  paper 
bags  on  again.  For  his  seed  he  selects  only 
the  very  best  ears  from  the  mother  stalks. 
Each  year  he  gets  a  finer  strain,  more  uni- 
form, more  productive.  Each  year  a  litde 
better,  but  never  quite  perfect  —  see? 
When  the  ears  begin  to  ripen,  he  gathers  the 
seed.  It  is  carefully,  thoroughly  dried  and 
is  kept  in  an  even  temperature  through  the 
long  winter,  for  constant  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing play  havoc  with  delicate  corn-germs  the 
same  as  with  tender  toes  and  fingers.  He 
gleans  more  gold  from  his  corn-fields  than 
the  fanners  of  the  drudgery  school.    They 
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come  a-running  to  Johnny  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  and  pay  a  premium  for  his  corn. 

Next,  he  got  the  tiling  fever.  Wisehei- 
mers  told  him  that  tiling  would  drain  the 
land  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  that  in 
dry  times  his  crops  would  suffer.  But 
Cornell  Bailey  put  a  bug  into  his  ear.  He 
told  him  to  tile  his  clay  and  other  soils  that 
were  not  porous  and  naturally  well-drained. 
It  enables  the  surplus  water  to  run  off, 
leaves  the  soil  friable,  so  that  you  may 
break  it  earlier  and  plant  earlier.  The 
roots  of  plants  do  not  grow  down  below  the 
line  of  standing-water  in  the  soil.  In  the 
spring  the  water  stands  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface  in  untiled  land.  The 
roots  grow  down  to  this  standing-water  and 
stop,  for  they  cannot  stand  wet  feet  and 
cannot  grow  where  there  is  no  air.  Since 
the  roots  cannot  grow  down,  they  spread 
out  close  to  the  surface.  Tile  the  land,  and 
the  water-level  sinks  down  three  or  four  feet. 
The  plant  roots  keep  delving  and  digging 
and  stretching  till  they  reach  it.  The  plants 
have  such  enormous  root-systems  and  grow 
so  fast  that  they  choke  out  the  weeds.  Corn 
roots  will  grow  down  three  to  five  feet  if 
you  give  them  half  a  chance.  If  drouth 
comes,  it  takes  it  a  long  time  to  evaporate 
all  the  moisture  down  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  but  down  there  is  where 
the  roots  are  growing  on  tiled  land. 

Johnny  spent  every  dollar  that  he  could 
spare  on  tiling  his  land.  His  crops  increased 
in  yield  as  the  land  became  honeycombed 
with  percolating  channels  to  the  tile  below. 
His  land  became  more  fertile,  full  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen;  he  planted  his  crops  earlier; 
they  ripened  earlier;  they  grew  so  rapidly 
that  weeds  were  choked  and  quality  was 
high.  His  acres  smiled  and  laughed  bumper 
crops,  and  their  master  basked  in  the  joys  of 
discovery  and  achievement. 

He  learned  also  to  grow  alfalfa  on  his 
clay  soil.  Alfalfa  is  a  mortgage-lifter,  a 
matchless  fertilizer,  unequaled  for  stock, 
making  the  horses  sleek  and  the  hogs  fat 
as  butter-balls.  It  fills  the  egg  basket 
and  the  milk  pails;  pigs  squeal  for  it;  colts 
whinny  for  it;  and  it  knocks  chicken-lice 
seven  ways  for  Sunday.  It  is  a  marvelous 
grower,  giving  three  to  nine  crops  of  sweet 
hay  a  year.  It  works  all  the  time,  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  in  triple  shifts.     Its 


stems  and  leaves  and  nodules  gather  from 
air  and  sunshine  loads  of  warmth  and 
nitrogen  and  store  them  in  the  soil.  The  roots 
go  down  into  hard-pan  many  feet,  making 
a  million  channels  through  the  soil  so  it 
may  become  thoroughly  aerated  and  drained. 

His  Cheviot  sheep  told  of  the  days  when 
they  browsed  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  dis- 
sever England  from  Scotland,  and  how  they 
got  their  sharp  noses  from  picking  the  grass 
from  between  the  rocks.  Those  with  the 
sharpest  and  longest  noses  could  get  the 
most  grass,  hence  thrived  better  than  the 
others;  and  so,  long,  sharp  noses  got  to  be 
the  only  style.  His  Shropshires  came  from 
the  shire  of  Shrop  in  merry  England.  Their 
fleece  is  dull  white  with  a  fringe  of  brown. 

Everything  on  Johnny's  farm  is  alive  with 
interest  and  history.  He  loves  the  farm; 
it  is  his  life.  No  heaps  of  manure  pile  up 
at  the  rear  of  his  barns  to  seep  away  in 
waste.  He  uses  something  or  other  to 
retain  the  nitrogen  and  hauls  it  to  the  fields 
where  it  may  make  humus  and  liberate  new 
plant  foods.  He  is  intensifying.  He  makes 
as  much  from  forty  acres  as  others  make 
from  240.  His  land  is  fertile,  well-tiled, 
requires  less  labor,  fewer  steps,  less  up-keep, 
less  machinery. 

He  saves  the  waste  in  other  ways.  From 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  egg-crop  rots 
every  year.  Kansas  loses  10,000,000  eggs  a 
year,  a  loss  of  $1,500,000.  An  hour  of 
hot  sunshine  on  an  egg  ruins  it.  Egg- 
shells are  porous,  evaporate  with  age,  and 
drink  in  rank  poisons.  A  fertilized  egg  will 
spoil  quicker  than  a  sterile  one;  a  little  heat 
causes  the  germ  to  develop.  Johnny  gathers 
his  eggs  twice  to  three  times  a  day;  he  mar- 
kets them  two  to  three  times  a  week.  They 
go  to  the  consumer  fresh,  nourishing,  un- 
evaporated,  contagious  with  health.  None 
of  his  eggs  go  to  storage. 

Johnny  left  the  farm  to  get  away  from 
drudgery  only  to  find  that  the  city,  too, 
belongs  to  the  great  work-a-day  world. 
He  came  back  to  the  farm  prepared  for 
contentment.  A  new  dispensation  is  coming. 
The  fields  are  beginning  to  feel  a  new  fer- 
tility because  a  loving  hand  tills  them;  the 
birds  bask  in  the  fervor  of  a  new  apprecia- 
tion; the  song  of  the  reaper  is  set  to  new 
tunes.  The  new  farm  means  a  new  city, 
larger,  cleaner,  better  fed. 


MEN  IN  ACTION 


THIS  is  a  meagre  story  of  a  country 
church,  which  shows  ways  by 
which  a  man  who  loves  his  fellows 
is  serving  them.  He  is  the  Reverend 
Matthew  B.  McXutt,  pastor  of  the  Du  Page 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Rural  Free  De- 
livery Route  No.  i  from  Plainfield,  111.  — 
six  miles  from  Napervillc,  which  is  the 
nearest  village  and  railroad  station.  There 
is  no  trolley-line  nearer  than  eight  miles. 
The  church  is  really  in  the  country;  but  it  is 
an  old  one  and  it  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary'  last  year  by  dedicating  a  new 
building,  free  of  debt,  which  cost  $10,000. 

Nine  years  ago  Mr.  McXutt  was  the  only 
member  of  his  class  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary who  would  accept  a  country  charge. 
The  Du  Page  church  then  had  eight  mem- 
bers, and  it  collected  about  $200  a  year  for 
all  church  purposes.  The  membership  has 
been  increased  to  about  200  members, 
and  the  Sunday-school  has  200  pupils.  It 
is  an  "institutional"  church,  with  a  build- 
ing adapted  to  "institutional"  needs. 

There  is  a  young  men's  club  of  forty 
members,  which  has  an  orchestra,  conducts 
monthly  public  debates  and  a  mission 
Sunday-school,  and  has  various  social, 
educational,  and  athletic  meetings;  and  it 
has  maintained  a  lecture  course  for  several 
years  during  the  winter,  hast  year  more 
than  1,000  persons  attended  the  lectures. 
Members  of  the  club  do  all  the  church- 
printing  on  their  own  press.  They  carry 
a  portable  organ  in  a  wagon  and  hold 
services  in  schoolhouses  in  neighboring 
communities  of   jxx)r  foreign  settlers. 

The  women's  missionary  society  is  a 
good  women's  club.  The  members  meet 
monthly  in  the  church.  The  men  come 
to  these  meetings  for  dinner,  and  they  are 
this  year  organizing  a  men's  club  for  the 
study  of  subjects  of  citizenship.  The 
women  give  a  part  of  their  all-day  ses- 
sions to  the  study  of  the  international 
lesson,  a  part  to  talks  on  household  sani- 
tation, and  a  part  to  readings  and  music 
and     social     talk.     Thev    serve    an    old- 


fashioned  farm-dinner  and  sew  for  the 
poor  of  the  Chicago  slums. 

Mr.  McNutt  long  ago  decided  not  to 
hold  evening  and  midweek  meetings  with 
empty  pews.  He  studied  the  farinas' 
lives,  and  made  his  programme  meet  thdfr 
conditions  of  life  and  work.  Countij 
people  who  toil  all  day  (and  a  part  of  the 
night)  in  summer  will  not  eagerly  go  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  a  church  service  after  dart 
There  is  but  one  service  on  Sunday,  followed 
by  the  Sunday-school;  but  various  meetings 
use  the  church  during  the  week  in  winter. 

The  new  building  has  (besides  the  audi- 
torium and  several  Sunday-school  rooms) 
parlors,  a  large  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and 
a  playroom,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  bowling- 
alley.  There  is  a  bed  for  babies,  and  there  are 
toys  and  a  kindergarten  circle  on  the  floor. 
The  girls'  club  takes  care  of  little  children 
while  their  mothers  enjoy  the  sermon.  Once 
a  year  there  is  an  all-day  meeting  of  all 
the  people,  when  reports  are  read  from  all 
branches  of  the  work,  and  a  big  dinner  is 
served.  There  arc  refreshments  at  all  social 
gatherings,  always  without  charge. 

The  church  money  is  raised  by  sub- 
scription, by  an  envelope  system,  and  the 
contributions  have  steadily  increased  eveiy 
year.  Collections  arc  taken  up  for  stated 
purposes  at  the  regular  sendees.  Last 
year  S2,ooo  was  raised  for  church  work 
besides  the  $10,000  for  the  building  —  all 
by  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  manse  is  owned  by  the  church. 
When  Mr.  McNutt  came,  it  had  but  one 
habitable  room  and  no  garden  or  orchard; 
and  he  had  to  act  as  janitor.  Now  the 
house  is  in  good  repair,  has  eight  rooms,  a 
furnace,  a  telephone,  and  all  the  other  usual 
conveniences;  and  around  it  five  acres  of 
land  are  in  lawn,  fruit-trees,  and  garden. 
His  salary,  while  small,  is  more  than  the 
average  of  country  preachers'  salaries  and 
it  is  promptly  paid. 

This  is  a  story,  first  of  all,  of  character  and 
of  human  sympathy  and  earnestness  —  and 
then  of  common  sense  and  good  management. 
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ZTbe  flDarcb  of  Events 


WE  TAKE  our  politics  sometimes 
too  solemnly  and  sometimes  too 
lightly.  We  become  excited 
about  personal  contests,  for  all  the  world 
enjoys  a  fight  whether  there  be  any  reason 
for  it  or  not.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  move 
more  slowly  about  principles.  Yet  we  do 
move.  We  hear  political  orators  demon- 
strate the  early  downfall  of  the  Republic 
unless  we  adopt  this  principle  or  abandon 
that;  for  the  moment  we  cheer  them; 
for  another  moment  we  feel  a  little  alarm 
and  resolve  to  set  the  matter  right;  but, 
before  bedtime,  we  are  running  in  our 
accustomed  grooves  of  thought,  and  we 
don't  really  believe  that  the  day  of  doom 
is  near.  We  are  a  happy,  perhaps  a 
happy-go-lucky,  people.  Still  we  have 
an  underlying  seriousness. 

Characteristically  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  events  of  the  late  summer 
we  hardly  noticed  —  the  definite  declara- 
tion by  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  191 2. 
This,  if  he  and  his  friends  live  up  to  it, 
gives  more  hope  for  the  Democrats  than 
the  blunders  and  the  crimes  of  their 
enemies  have  given.  It  will  even  greatly 
help  the  party  at  next  month's  election. 

And  political  changes  -  or  promises 
and  threats  of  changes — are  coming 
fast.  It  will  be  a  new  political  world 
with  Mr.  Cannon  shorn  of  power;  with 
Mr.  Aldrich  in  retirement;  with  Presi- 
dent Taft  gaining  steadily  in  public  esteem; 
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with  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  active;  with 
Governor  Harmon  likely  to  be  reelected 
in  Ohio;  with  Mayor  Gaynor  now  become 
a  national  figure  and  a  commanding  one; 
probably  with  a  Democratic  House  in  the 
next  Congress,  and  surely  a  House  with 
a  majority  opposed  to  the  "Standpat" 
Republicans;  with  the  tariff  become  a 
moral  issue  alike  in  Mr.  Taft's,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  and  the  Insurgents'  and 
the  Democrats'  vocabulary  —  these  are 
changes,  come  and  coming,  that  make 
the  game  much  more  interesting  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Behind  all  these  changes  is  the  one 
force,  the  one  resolve,  the  one  set  purpose 
of  the  people,  which  they  will  slowly 
work  out  through  one  party  or  the  other, 
through  one  set  of  public  servants  or 
another  —  the  resolve  to  make  the  great 
corporations  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  to  have  only  their  proper 
share  in  political  and  legislative  activity. 

There  is  a  moral  gain  in  this  direction 
at  every  turn  of  public  opinion,  and  such 
progress  has  already  been  made  as  to 
bring  the  public  mind  into  a  mood  to  look 
long-neglected  facts  in  the  face — such  facts 
as  these:  the  ever-mounting  cost  of  govern- 
ment; the  long-standing  corporation-inter- 
ference with  legislation;  the  pension-roll 
that  grows  faster  the  farther  we  get  away 
from  the  Civil  War.  These  things  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  earnest  about,  and  more 
earnest  with  every  political  campaign. 
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PROGRESS  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

THE  impatience  at  the  Supreme 
Court  displayed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  partly  temperamental.  It  is  irksome 
to  him  to  contemplate  an  institution  em- 
powered to  interpose  the  authority  of 
a  restraining  Constitution  between  a 
reformer's  swift  resolve  and  its  instant 
realization.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
whose  opinions  are  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  appears  to  him  as  a  "fossilized 
mind";  his  logical  conclusions  naturally 
appear  "technical  legal  subtilities,,  in 
"flagrant  and  direct  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  times." 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  to  determine  whether  new  legislation 
is  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
That  docmnenl-i^  the  product  of  a  time 
that  industrially  and  economically  is  in- 
definitely removed  from  us.  The  men 
who  wrote  it  knew  nothing  of  rail- 
roads, corporations,  trusts,  modern 
methods,  modern  science,  modern  eco- 
nomic, social,  hygienic  commonplaces,  and 
great  ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  to 
ascertain  what  the  Constitution  has  to 
say  on  some  of  these  subjects.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  often  disagree  widely 
among  themselves,  but  they  must,  by  vote, 
determine  what  the  fundamental  law  is. 

That  is  what  they  did  in  the  cases  to 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  excepted;  that  is 
what  they  had  to  do.  The  results  in 
both  these  cases  were,  let  us  say,  against 
progress  and  against  popular  rights;  they 
wrought  immediate  and  particular  in- 
justices, and  they  barred  the  way  along 
which  advancing  popular  sentiment  might 
legislate  for  greater  human  good.  But 
the  fault  was  not  the  "fossilized"  minds 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Harlan,  Mr.  Peckham, 
and  their  associates.  The  fault  was  in- 
nate in  the  situation  —  the  necessity  of 
asserting  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
document  over  conditions  for  which  it  was 
not  composed. 

II 

We  hold  it  well  said  that  entrenched 
privilege  would  have  us  "treat  the  Con- 
stitution, not  as  a  healthy  aid  to  growth, 
but  as  a  fetish  to  prevent  growth." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Constitution 


has  developed  into  a  fetish,  to  some  minds. 
Mankind  always  yearns  for  something  im- 
mutable, infallible,  to  look  to  and  to  lean 
upon.  When  the  Protestant  Reformers  re- 
belled against  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
pope,  they  had  to  invent  the  idea  of  an  in- 
fallible Bible.  When  our  fathers  put  away 
the  idea  of  a  king,  their  sons  took  refuge  in 
the  notion  of  an  immutable  charter.  This 
political  Scripture  they  formulated  with  as- 
tonishing wisdom;  a  succession  of  great 
judges  from  the  beginning  interpreted  it 
with  extraordinary  sapience  and  skill,  and 
the  legend  of  its  sanctity  grew.  "  The  great- 
est work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man"  sur- 
vived the  War  of  the  States  and  the  more 
critical  period  of  Reconstruction.  For 
a  hundred  years  its  authority  went  vir- 
tually unchallenged. 

It  is  only  now,  when  industrial  and 
commercial  methods,  swiftly  revolution- 
izing themselves,  have  ushered  in  what 
can  be  described  only  as  a  new  civilization, 
that  doubts  are  beginning  to  be  widely 
entertained  and  expressed.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  joins  Mr.  Bryan  in  what  the 
ultra-conservative  press,  aghast,  describes 
as  an  "attack  on  the  Supreme  Court," 
it  becomes  pretty  clear  that  there  is  a  clash 
between  legislative  progress  and  Constitu- 
tion worship,  such  as  many  legal  minds 
display. 

CONSERVATIVE  AMERICA 

THE  United  States  is  probably  the 
most  conservative  nation  in  the 
world  —  as  it  is  the  most  sentimental. 
In  our  addiction  to  party,  we  arouse 
the  wonder  of  every  other  democracy. 
For  fifty  years  our  people  left  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  an  organ- 
ization of  inconsistent  and  disagreeing 
men  who  called  themselves  Democrats, 
till  their  incapacity  brought  the  country 
to  Civil  War;  then  for  another  fifty 
years  we  have  left  it  committed  to 
the  mercies  of  another  organization,  called 
Republican,  which  has  steadily  departed 
farther  and  farther  from  the  execution  of 
the  people's  will.  Elsewhere  a  party  is  a 
nimble  public  servant,  to  which  the  body 
of  voters  feels  little  or  no  sentimental 
attachment. 
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In  our  methods  of  suffrage  and  repre- 
sentation, we  remain  as  primitive  as  all 
the  world  was  a  century  ago.  We  have 
never  heard  of  the  principle  of  multiple 
votes,  by  which,  as  in  Belgium,  the  voice 
of  a  man  of  education,  achievement, 
substance,  the  head  of  a  family,  out- 
weighs the  clamor  of  the  pampered  idler 
or  the  tramp.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
principle  of  representation  except  the 
crude  one  of  geographical  districts  — 
under  which  we  have  permitted  the 
wealthy  interests  to  crowd  Congress  with 
their  attorneys  —  while  all  Europe  is 
full  of  the  syndicalisme  cry,  the  demand 
for  parliaments  based  on  representation 
of  the  trades,  professions,  types  of  business, 
and  other  actual  interests  of  citizens. 
We  have  never  troubled  ourselves  with  the 
scientific  conception  of  minority  represen- 
tation. We  go  to  the  polls  (some  of  us)  and 
clumsily  vote  cumbersome  tickets  loaded 
with  names  of  people  we  never  heard  of, 
all  candidates  for  offices  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  We  choose  a  President  by  an  awk- 
ward process  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion but  long  since  cheated  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Constitution  prescribed  it. 

We  have  at  last  risen  to  the  idea  of 
publicity  for  campaign  expenses  —  in  the 
ridiculous  form  of  publication  after  the 
election.  The  political  forces  of  the  big- 
gest state  in  the  Union  are  arrayed  to-day 
in  a  desperate  battle  over  the  utterly 
primitive  proposition  of  direct  primaries 
—  and  these  only  outside  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  although  corruption  is  worse 
in  the  city.  In  Arizona  they  want  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  an 
income  tax,  employers'  liability,  and  direct 
election  of  Senators  —  and  they  try  the  im- 
practicable way  of  putting  such  things  into 
a  Constitution,  where  they  do  not  belong. 

The  j>eople  of  the  country  have  been 
for  years  in  favor  of  an  income  tax.  When 
Congress  enacted  it,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  itself  on  an  imi>ortant  principle 
of  law  in  order  to  declare  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional. Then  an  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  states.  But  the  provisions  con- 
cerning amendment  are  so  vague  that 
to-day  it  is  impossible  for  any  living  man 
to  say  whether  the  legislature    of    New 


York  has  or  has  not  ratified  the  income- 
tax  amendment. 

With  our  political  machinery  as  crude 
as  it  is,  how  is  it  possible  to  expect  social 
progress? 

We  expect  it,  because  it  is  natural  for 
Americans  to  expect.  And,  in  some  de- 
gree, we  get  it,  because  Americans  have 
a  way  of  getting  things  in  spite  of  all 
manner  of  handicaps  and  obstacles.  But 
why  allow  handicaps  and  obstacles?  y 

CRIME  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT 

JUDGE  HOLT,  of  the  United  States 
J  District  Court  of  New  York,  lately 
declared  that  "there  has  been  no  time  in 
many  years  in  which  crimes  of  violence 
have  been  more  rife  than  they  have  been 
in  recent  years  in  the  oldest  and  most 
thickly  populated  parts  of  this  country." 
Judge  Holt  proposes  certain  remedies: 
He  would  banish  the  revolver;  repeating 
pistols  should  be  sold  only  by  licensed 
venders,  and  no  one  should  be  permitted 
to  purchase  them  without  exhibiting  an 
official  license  to  do  so.  And  he  has 
certain  other  practical  recommendations. 
His  chief  hope,  however,  is  in  the  reform 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  law. 
He  holds  that  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting criminal  trials  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  "under  it  the  punishment  of  crime 
is  a  sort  of  lottery."  He  criticizes  the 
inexcusable  delays  in  the  bringing  of 
criminals  to  trial,  and  the  wide  possi- 
bilities of  endless  appeals  in  criminal 
cases.  He  would  grant  no  stays,  except 
in  capital  cases.  "Wliat  is  needed,"  he 
says,  "is  prompt  punishment  and  cer- 
tain punishment.  It  need  not  be  severe. 
When  criminal  punishment  is  so  admin- 
istered by  the  courts  that  the  community  at 
large  reaches  the  conclusion  that  crime,  if 
committed,  will  probably  be  promptly 
punished,  it  will  largely  cease."  He  adds, 
however,  significantly:  "Severity,  as  a 
general  rule,  does  more  harm  than  good 
in  criminal  punishment." 

II 

There  is  one  point  which  Judge  Holt 
and  many  others  concerned  over  the  in- 
crease of  crime  neglect  to  consider  — 
namely,  that  the  criminal  law  is  outgrown. 
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Take  the  whole  question  of  punishment. 
What  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  mod- 
em state  maintains  the  right  to  penalize 
violators  of  law?  All  the  reasons  ever 
advanced  in  defence  of  this  right  may 
be  reduced  to  three  classes: 

The  first  and  the  oldest  is  the  theory 
of  revenge.  This  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  prim- 
itive societies  based  their  codes  of  law. 
Reason  has  entirely  outgrown  this  theory; 
it  is  abominable  in  the  eye  of  modern 
moral  consciousness.  Blood-thirsty  re- 
venge restores  nothing,  rights  nothing, 
effects  nothing,  except  further  suffering 
and  wrong.  Yet  we  often  hear  to-day, 
after  some  atrocity,  the  exclamation, 
"The  crime  must  be  avenged !"  What  is 
a  crime  that  it  should  be  avenged?  A 
crime  has  no  existence;  it  is  the  criminal 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  So  we  come  to 
the  second  theory  of  punishment — namely, 
that  the  signal  punishment  of  one  criminal 
deters  another. 

Students  of  criminology  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  punishment  is  not 
a  deterrent.  It  seems  that  it  ought  to 
be  so,  yet  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  very  easy  proof  that  in  countries 
where  and  in  days  when  penalties  for 
crime  are  most  severe  and  are  most  dra- 
matically executed,  there  and  then  crimes 
most  abound.  When  England,  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  punished  125  crimes 
with  death,  England  was  a  hundred  times 
as  criminal  as  it  is  to-day.  Pickpockets 
were  nowhere  more  active  than  amidst  the 
crowds  assembled  to  see  one  of  their  own 
number  hanged.  Dramatic  punishment 
seems  to  glorify  a  crime  and  invite  to  it. 

It  is  in  half -conscious  appreciation 
of  this  fact  that  public  executions  for 
murder  have  been  abandoned  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  And  yet  what  excuse 
remains  for  capital  punishment  if  it 
be  not  executed  publicly  and  dramati- 
cally? If  it  is  not  to  warn  and  terrify 
other  possible  murderers,  what  justifica- 
tion can  be  found  for  it? 

Judge  Holt,  who  speaks  not  as  a  crim- 
inologist but  as  an  active  judge,  wants 
prompt  and  certain  punishment,  but  he 
does   not  want  it  to  be  severe,  because 


severity  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Judge  Holt,  in  other  words,  is  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two  opinions;  he  will  probably, 
being  a  progressive  man,  soon  cease  to 
talk  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent. 

Ill 

The  true  view  of  punishment  is  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  reformation.  The 
criminal  is  a  man  who  must  be  educated. 
He  needs  to  be  taught  what  society  is, 
how  it  is  held  together,  and  how  every 
man  can  find  his  best  happiness  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  it — taught  that  he 
cannot  injure  others  without  hurting 
himself.  In  a  sense,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
habitual  law-breaker  a  very  literal  sense, 
the  criminal  is  a  man  who  needs  to  be 
cured.  He  is  an  invalid.  Prisons  should 
exist  not  to  penalize  unfortunates  who 
have  broken  the  laws,  and  send  them  forth 
confirmed  in  their  insane  hatred  of  society, 
but  to  clear  their  brains  and  cure  their 
bodies  and  send  them  forth  for  a  new, 
healthy,  and  useful  life.  A  prison  is  a 
school  and  a  hospital. 

Appreciation  of  this  fact  is  already 
more  general  among  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  criminals  than  the  public  is 
aware.  Fifteen  states  of  the  Union  al- 
ready allow  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  theory  of  which  is  that  a  law-breaker 
is  committed,  not  to  expiate  his  offense 
by  submission  to  a  stated  amount  of 
retributive  suffering,  not  to  afford  a 
horrible  and  deterring  example  to  other 
possible  criminals,  but  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  get  well,  and  when  he  gets  well  to  be 
released  to  go  back  into  life.  The  scientific 
view  of  punishment  is  expressed  in  the 
remark  of  Cleveland's  chief  of  police. 
Criticizing  the  old-fashioned  exact-time 
sentence,  Chief  Kohler  exclaimed:  "You 
might  as  well  sentence  the  lunatic  to  one 
month  in  the  asylum,  or  the  typhoid 
victim  to  fifteen  days  in  the  hospital." 

England,  the  most  backward  of  civil- 
ized nations  in  its  penal  ideas,  is  now, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  Home  Secretary,  preparing 
to  enter  upon  an  advanced  policy,  the  key- 
note of  which  will  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  the  satisfaction  of  punitive 
justice  for  the  idea  of  education  and  cure 
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of  the  criminal.  The  International  Prison 
Conference,  now  assembling  to  hold  in 
Washington  its  eighth  annual  meeting, 
will  be  able  to  note  vast  changes  that 
have  come  over  the  whole  world's  view 
of  crime  and  the  criminal  since  its  last 
meeting  five  years  ago. 

HUSBANDING  THE  NATION'S  MANHOOD 

THE  United  States  has  no  National 
Board  of  Health.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  looks  after  the  health  of  pigs 
and  cows;  nobody  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  human  species. 

The  census  figures,  while  still  incom- 
plete, appear  to  indicate  that  the  old 
north-of-Europe  stock  is  not  holding  its 
own  against  the  influx  of  immigration 
from  southern  Europe.  Whereas  in  former 
decades  the  average  increase  of  native 
population  was  21  per  cent.,  this  appears 
now  to  have  fallen  to  6  per  cent.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  accord  full  credit 
to  these  figures,  but  the  possibility  that 
they  are  true  is  serious  enough  to  suggest 
reflection. 

If  they  are  true,  even  approximately, 
we  are  forced  to  face  the  possibility  that 
within  the  century  the  Anglo-Saxon  Amer- 
ican may  be  relatively  almost  as  rare  as  the 
American  Indian  is  to-day.  With  a  mil- 
lion immigrants  a  year  (70  per  cent,  of 
them  Italians,  Slavs-,  and  Jews)  with  a 
declining  native  birth-rate  and  an  in- 
creasing foreign  birth-rate,  it  is  a  very 
simple  arithmetical  problem  to  figure 
out  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  submerged,  with  his  social  ideals 
and  his  superior  civilization  —  for  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  descendant  of  the 
British  immigrant  of  three  hundred  and 
one  hundred  years  ago,  or  of  the  German 
exile  of  184S,  or  of  the  Scandinavian  of 
twenty  years  ago  is  the  superior  of  the 
average  member  of  the  horde  now  pas- 
sing through  Ellis  Island. 

There  is  in  the  study  of  immigration 
and  birth  statistics  a  plain  lesson  for  the 
old  American  stock:  It  is  Extinction  or 
Eugenics. 

II 

The  argument  for  the  small  family 
is:  "Quality  rather  than  quantity."    It 


is  a  beautiful  argument.  The  trouble 
is  that  facts  throw  more  than  doubt  on 
its  truth.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that 
not  less  than  four  children  can  be  relied 
on  to  transmit  the  family  name.  The 
fact  that  the  first-born  is  not  so  liktly 
to  be  robust  as  his  young  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  fact  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  selection  of  good  stock  than  any 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  for  the 
improvement  of  poor  stock. 

There  is  still  time  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued Anglo-Saxon  ascendency  in  the 
United  States  by  restricting  immigration. 
At  least  there  would  be,  if  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  were  not  the  ally 
of  the  Mediterranean  man  against  the 
blond  man.  But  political  conditions  are 
such  among  us  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  immigration  being  restricted. 

The  worry  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the 
original  settlers  of  North  America  are 
giving  way  before  a  darker  race,  but  in 
the  fact  that,  having  worked  out  here  a 
higher  type  of  culture  and  morals,  they 
are  being  supplanted  by  a  breed  less 
advanced.  This  is  not  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. Civilization  prefers  that  the  more 
advanced  stock  multiply  the  faster.  It 
especially  demands  that  the  diseased,  the 
inefficient,  and  the  criminal  die  out. 

Is  there  a  place,  a  need,  in  the  United 
States  for  some  such  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  high-class  human  stock 
as  is  given  to  the  breeding  of  pigs,  fish, 
and  cattle?  Is  there  a  demand  for  con- 
servation of  human  resources  also,  while 
we  are  exercising  our  souls  about  timber, 
water-power,  coal,  and  natural  gas? 

Ill 

In  England  already  —  and  they  are 
not  in  England  beset  by  invading  hordes 
of  fast-propagating  Mediterranean  peo- 
ple —  they  are  talking  (as  familiarly  as 
we  here  are  talking  of  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources)  of  governmental 
protection,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  nation's  best  type  of  human  being; 
talking  of  the  scientific  elimination  of 
the  diseased,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
habitually  criminal.  And  they  are  talk- 
ing of  something  further  —  of  the  endow- 
ment of  motherhood. 
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In  truth,  little  more  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  idea  is  needed  to  recommend 
it  to  many  minds.  In  an  advanced 
society  like  ours,  young  children  are  a 
costly  encumbrance.  According  to  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  who  has  taken  up  the  campaign, 
if  the  modern  state  wants  children,  it  will 
have  to  pay  for  them.  The  competition  of 
modern  life  is  so  keen,  the  argument  runs, 
that  it  strongly  tends  to  defer  marriage  and 
parentage.  If  the  care  of  a  family  is  a 
public  service,  then  the  parent  is  justified 
in  expecting  the  state  to  recognize  that 
service,  and  to  extend  to  him  some  com- 
pensation for  the  worldly  handicap  which 
he  accepts.  He  is  justified  in  saying  that 
while  his  unencumbered  rival  wins  past 
him,  he  is  doing  society  the  most  precious 
service  in  the  world,  and  that  society  is 
—  not  sentimentally  merely,  but  as  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  —  his  debtor. 

The  practical  framing  of  a  plan  of 
motherhood  endowment  would,  of  course, 
excite  the  most  absurd,  crack-brained 
propositions.  The  idea  will  be  a  long 
time  working  itself  out  into  sensible 
realization,  but  a  great  point  has  been 
gained  for  civilization  when  a  nation 
realizes  that  its  power  and  happiness 
depend  more  upon  the  quality  of  its  popu- 
lation than  upon  anything  else.  The 
husbandry  of  the  nation's  human  life, 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  its 
highest  type,  is  an  ideal  so  great  that  it 
may  be  trusted  easily  to  become  familiar, 
congenial,  and  powerful,  and  before  long  to 
realize  itself  in  practical  eugenic  methods. 

THE  VITALS  OF  BUSINESS 

IN  THE  clamor  and  confusion  of  many 
conflicting  problems,  it  is  well  that 
the  business  men  of  this  country  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  the  few 
really  vital  questions  that  are  to-day  in 
process  of  discussion.  Boiled  down  to 
phrases,  the  nation's  business  destiny  is 
wrapped  up  in  these  great  items: 

(1)  The  tariff  problem. 

(2)  The  railroad-rate  problem. 

(3)  The  banking  problem. 

It  begins  to  be  clear  even  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  that  not  one  of  these  three 
is  a  mere  readjustment;  but  they  are  all 
really  turning-points  in  the  business  his- 


tory of  a  nation.  In  them,  all  Americans 
are  beginning  to  face  the  fact  that  past 
policies,  now  almost  crystallized  into 
basic  business  principles,  are  utterly  un- 
fitted to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
of  to-morrow.  Each  involves  not  merely 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  paths  of  yes- 
terday, but  a  complete  turning  about  and 
desertion  of  those  paths. 

The  tariff  problem  involves  the  indus- 
trial, or  trust,  problem.  The  curbing  of 
industrial  corporations  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  hand  the  nation  feeds  the  corpo- 
rations on  the  strong  food  of  monopolizing 
protection. 

Rates  cannot  be  adjusted  by  fixing  up 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City 
by  a  special  ruling,  for  in  that  small  ad- 
justment a  thousand  other  problems  are 
immediately  created.  For  every  head 
the  Commission  cuts  off,  two  new  heads 
grow.  The  whole  principle  of  making 
railroad  charges  must  be  changed. 

The  weakness  of  our  banking  system 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  special  acts 
making  emergency  currency  based  on 
bonds  of  private  corporations  or  munici- 
palities. That  expedient  serves  merely 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  system  in 
times  of  stress.  It  has  come  to  be  known 
that  our  banking  system  is  not  a  system 
for  the  people,  but  is  a  system  for  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people.  To  cut  out  a 
cancerous  growth  like  this  from  the  busi- 
ness body  would  make  interesting  sur- 
gery—  and  the  aspiring  surgeons  are 
many  —  but  it  would  kill  the  patient. 

II 

Clearly,  in  all  three  of  these  gigantic 
adjustments,  time  is  an  all-important 
element.  To  level  the  protective  walls 
of  the  tariff  at  once  would  throw  millions 
of  starving  men  upon  the  street.  To 
sweep  away  in  a  swift  rush  of  anger  the 
system  of  making  railroad  rates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  shippers  would  be  to 
cut  the  throat  of  commerce  in  an  effort 
to  cure  its  indigestion.  To  hurl  out-of- 
doors  our  banking  systems  would  be  to 
leave  the  nation  bereft  of  the  power  to 
transact  business. 

Evolution,  not   revolution,  must  bring 
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the  new  order  of  things.  In  all  three  it 
is  going  on.  On  the  surface,  it  is  true, 
the  contrary  tendency  is  marked.  The 
industrial  combines  grow  greater;  the  rail- 
road rates  more  and  more  favor  the  big 
shipper  and  the  big  town;  the  tariff 
looks  more  and  more  like  a  special  sub- 
vention for  the  making  of  magnates  in 
batches:  and  the  banks  cluster  closer 
and  closer  under  the  wing  of  the  financial 
trinity  that  rules  Wall  Street. 

Yet  no  man  who  keeps  his  ear  to  the 
ground  can  conclude  that  things  are  get- 
ting worse.  Indeed,  the  swift  marshaling 
of  new  forces  is  but  a  sign  that  the  leaders 
of  the  financial,  commercial,  and  railroad 
worlds  know  that  they  have  to  get  ready 
for  a  new  order  of  things.  The  strong- 
est banks,  the  strongest  industrials,  the 
strongest  railroads  will  best  survive  the 
long  process  of  readjustment  that  is 
inevitable.  Therefore  wise  men  gather 
strength  as  best  they  may. 

THE  TARIFF  AND   MANUFACTURERS' 
DISAGREEMENTS 

WHEX  taritT-schedules  are  made  in 
any  measure  for  private  reasons, 
there  are  likely  to  be  as  many  sorts  of 
diiriculties  as  there  are  groups  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 

For  instance.  -Mr.  W.  H.  Langshaw.  the 
president  of  the  big  Dartmouth  cotton- 
mills  at  New  Bed  ford.  Mass..  has  issued 
a  statement  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
Senators  liolliver.  (iore.  and  Bristow.  and 
for  the  readers  of  Tiik  World's  W<»rk. 
He  believes  that  "the  pathetic  word- 
pictures"  in  the  magazine  "  convey  a 
wrong  impn-Mon  of  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  cotton  industry  from  the 
schedules  of  cither  the  iJingley  or  of  the 
Payrur-Aldrii  !i  Tariff  Bill." 

Then  Mr.  Lang>haw  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  have  had  forty  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  Mitton  manufacturing.  I  am 
pr-Mdent  and  general  manager  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Manufacturing  Corporation  and  the 
Bristol  Manufacturing  Corporation,  both  of 
New  Bedford. 

"I  am  or.r  of  the  largest  individual  in- 
vestors ii!  r:iill  >toi  k  in  thi^  country:  there- 
fore my  po-jtion  i-  oi.e  i:i  common  with  in- 
vestors in  mill  -to<L-  uhn  are  looking  >olely 
for  a  satisfactory  return  from  their  investment. 


"Notwithstanding  this,  I  was  not  invited 
to  the  conference  which  appointed  Messrs. 
Lippitt  and  MacCoil  to  represent  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry.  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  assign  is  that  I  am  credited  with 
having  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  not 
quite  in  accord  with  those  of  the  individuals 
who  comprise  the  working  machine  of  the 
Arkwright  Club,  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  the  Home  Market  Club. 

44  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacCoil  state  in 
answer  to  an  article  in  The  World's  Work 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  an  increase.  This 
is  hardly  specific  enough.  Did  they  request 
that  it  should  not  be  increased?  At  the 
time  that  the  bill  was  before  Congress,  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers9 
Association  passed  a  vote  indorsing  the  bill  and 
petitioned  Congress  to  pass  the  same.  This  ■ 
would  seem  to  indicate  Messrs.  Lippitt  and 
MacColl's  attitude.  The  association  named 
was  evidently  used  as  a  cat's-paw  in  this 
instance,  as  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there 
was  not  over  the  usual  number  present  during 
the  discussion,  which  on  most  occasions  does 
not  equal  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  members. 

"Recent  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  special  favors  in  the  cotton  schedule 
desired  by  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacCoil  were 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  permit  the  cotton 
schedule  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  cover  up  the 
increase  in  rates  on  other  commodities,  for 
the  benefit  of  large  combinations,  of  which 
apparently  the  Rubber  Trust  was  one. 

"The  claim  of  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacCoil 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  a  raise  in  the  tariff, 
the  bombastic  eloquence  of  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  the  sneers  of  Senator  Aldrich  will  hardly 
serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  main  point,  which  is  that  the  tariff 
has  been  advanced,  although  it  had  been 
stated  by  those  in  authority  that  the  revision 
was  to  be  on  a  lower  basis. 

''The  trouble  now  isf  as  compared  with 
'other  days/  that  the  Republican  party  is 
run  by  a  machine  comprised  of  men  whose 
chief  interest  is  to  serve  their  own  ends  and 
not  the  common  weal,  and  men  with  convic- 
tions different  from  the  machine  are  not 
wanted.  There  is  no  sincere  attempt  made 
to  get  at  the  real  truth.  The  big  machine, 
like  an  octopus,  has  its  tentacles  reaching  out, 
compri>ci!  of  men  who  for  political  favors 
are  willing  to  be  subservient  to  the  main 
body. 

4,I  believe  the  tariff  is  a  moral  question. 
The  impression  that  prevails  at  large  that 
it  is  a  game  of  graft,  that  its  manipulations 
have  contributed  to  produce  in  a  short  time 
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the  largest  fortunes  known  in  modern  times, 
has  corrupted  the  moral  fibre  of  citizenship 
in  this  country.  Patriotism  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  the  definition  of  a  patriot  now  is  one  who 
is  ready  to  fight  a  foreign  enemy;  but  the 
higher  type  of  patriotism  is  that  which  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  fight  for  principle  and 
the  maintenance  of  truth." 

A  $25,000,000  LOSS   WITHOUT  INSURANCE 

THE  forest  fires  that  break  out  al- 
most every  year  at  the  end  of  a 
dry  summer  in  the  Northwest  this  year 
became  uncontrollable.  From  Medford 
and  Baker  City  in  the  opposite  corners 
of  Oregon,  from  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district, 
from  eastern  Washington  and  western 
Montana,  came  the  news  that  the  face 
of  the  earth  was  burning.  Fires,  some 
twenty  miles  wide,  moved  over  the  forested 
mountains,  crossed  streams,  destroyed 
cabins,  settlements,  and  villages,  and 
left  ruin  behind.  Over  Denver,  four 
hundred  miles  away,  the  smoke  hung 
in  a  heavy  cloud;  and  at  Aspen,  which  is 
8,800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cloud  ob- 
scured the  valley  below.  Forest  rangers, 
citizens,  and  finally  United  States  troops 
went  out  to  fight  the  flames.  But  in 
spite  of  a  battle  waged  night  and  day, 
flames  caught  and  burned  to  death  more 
than  half  as  many  men  as  were  killed  by 
Spanish  bullets  at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney. 
Hundreds  of  others  gave  up  from  exhaus- 
tion. Telegraph  lines  were  broken  and 
railroad  bridges  were  burned.  Such  trains 
as  could  run  were  busy  carrying  refugees 
out  of  the  burning  districts.  Town 
after  town  was  destroyed.  Men  took 
refuge  in  streams,  in  mine-shafts,  and  in 
railroad  tunnels;  every  hour  during  the 
worst  of  the  fight  brought  news  of  un- 
fortunates who  had  found  no  refuge  at  all. 
When  the  fires  were  still  at  their  height,  the 
Forestry  officials  estimated  that  the  flames 
had  destroyed  $25,000,000  worth  of  tim- 
ber —  aside  from  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
other  property. 

To  stop  a  fire  which  has  once  gained 
headway  in  the  forests  of  the  semi-arid 
West  is  next  to  impossible.  To  prevent 
fires  from  starting  seems  also  impossible; 
and,  as  the  country  becomes  more  pop- 
ulous, they  are  likely  to  start  even  more 
frequently  than  in  the  past. 


Still,  fire-loss  can  be  minimized  in 
forests  as  it  can  in  the  cities.  A  fire- 
patrol  with  proper  trails,  telephones, 
fire-lines,  and  the  like,  to  discover  fire 
when  it  first  breaks  out  and  to  get  men  to 
it  quickly,  could  almost  wholly  prevent 
loss.  In  most  of  the  national  forests,  even 
without  adequate  trails,  the  Forest  Service 
has  demonstrated  that  this  can  be  done 
at  a  cost  of  from  one-half  of  a  cent  to 
four  cents  an  acre.  But  in  the  North- 
west, the  Forest  Service  has  had  only 
about  one  man  to  every  200,000  acres. 
But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Western 
forests  are  not  under  national  adminis- 
tration, and  in  state  forests  there  is  no 
regular  patrol. 

Since  this  fire-scourge  comes  almost 
every  year,  the  nation,  the  states,  and 
private  owners  ought  to  unite  in  a  unified 
system  of  patrol  and  prevention.  There 
is  now  no  such  system,  nor  is  adequate 
support  provided  by  the  nation,  by  states, 
or  by  private  owners. 

KOREA  — THE  PASSING  OF  A  NATION 

THE  inevitable  absorption  of  Korea 
by  Japan  has  taken  formal  shape. 
The  ancient  kingdom  disappears  from 
the  map  as  a  separate  government.  This 
is  the  penalty  that  the  Koreans  suffer  for 
the  decay  of  warlike  qualities  and  for 
national  material  deterioration.  The  ten 
million  Koreans  and  their  80,000  square 
miles  of  territory  are  now  simply  a  part 
of  Japan.  Thus  ends  an  independent 
civilization  that  began  before  David  be- 
came king'of  Israel. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Korea  was  a  supine 
vassal  state  of  China,  utterly  unfit  to  play 
the  game  which  was  then  just  beginning. 

In  1894  Russia  and  Japan  sat  watch- 
ing each  other  across  Korea,  which  China 
held  in  unstable  security.  Then  came 
the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  after  which 
China  renounced  its  claims  and  admitted 
the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan  ap- 
pointed itself  adviser  to  Korea.  This 
was  the  first  step.  Russia  watched  these 
proceedings  jealously. 

On  February  23,  1904,  an  agreement 
was  signed  at  Seoul  between  Japan  and 
Korea  which  gave  Japan  the  right  to  use 
Korean    territory   for   military   purposes 
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in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  independence. 
The  next  act  of  the  drama  was  the 
Japanese-Russian  war.  After  its  termin- 
ation, Russia  was  eliminated  as  a  claim- 
ant for  Korea,  as  China  had  been  elimin- 
ated ten  years  before.  Only  Korea  itself 
remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  1905  Japan  assumed  control  of  its 
foreign  affairs.  In  1907  it  was  agreed 
that  Japanese  might  fill  offices  in  the 
Korean  government  and  that  all  appoint- 
ments to  high  positions  and  all  adminis- 
trative acts  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Japanese  resident-general. 
In  1909  Japan  took  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  now  formal  annexation 
has  taken  place. 

This  annexation  or  absorption  has 
taken  fifteen  years,  caused  two  wars,  and 
burdened  the  Japanese  people  with  an 
immense  debt,  but  to  Japan  it  is  worth 
what  it  cost.  Japan  has  a  population 
of  nearly  50,000,000  on  an  area  of  148,000 
square  miles,  and  a  large  part  of  that  is 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  Korea 
has  a  population  of  10,000,000  on  about 
80,000  square  miles,  and  on  the  whole  more 
productive.  Japan  was  a  country  hungry 
for  land  for  its  ever-increasing  population, 
and  Korea  was  only  half  populated  and 
but  feebly  held  by  an  inefficient  people. 
Moreover  Korea  was  doomed  —  ■  and  Japan 
both  hated  and  feared  the  steady  progress 
of  Russia  on  the  Pacific. 

Besides  the  land,  the  Japanese  have 
acquired  very  little  in  Korea  except  prob- 
lems. There  is  but  one  railroad  in  the 
kingdom  and  that  was  built  by  the 
Japanese.  There  are  few  roads  of  other 
sorts;  the  Korean  method  of  freight  trans- 
portation is  by  bullocks  and  ponies  or 
on  the  backs  of  men.  Kven  for  these, 
travel  is  impossible  at  certain  seasons, 
because  the  Korean  bridges  are  not 
expected  to  withstand  the  spring  floods, 
and  for  months  the  rivers  cannot  be 
crossed.  Agriculture  is  almost  the  only 
industry  in  which  a  high-class  Korean 
may  engage,  but  even  in  agriculture 
these  pmple  do  not  excel.  They  have 
shown  neither  industrial  aptitude,  military 
strength,  nor  political  stability,  and  with- 
out these  things  their  meekness  (which 
seems  to  be  their  chief  characteristic)  has 


not  enabled   them   to  inherit  even    the 
ancient  home  of  their  ancestors. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WAR 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  died  the 
other  day,  left  as  his  parting  word  one 
pretty  big  suggestion. 

There  is  no  thought  more  strongly 
impregnated  in  the  air  that  moves  among 
the  elms  of  Cambridge  than  the  thought 
that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  every  error. 
It  is  not  a  new  thought;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
two  generations  ago,  made  it  familiar 
in  the  religious  world,  and  after  him  Phil- 
lips Brooks  touched  it  as  a  solvent  to 
many  a  theological  problem,  and  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  to  many  an  historical  problem.  It 
is  this:  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
errors;  hunt  for  the  truth  in  them. 

Professor  James  looks  at  the  thing 
called  War.  It  is  cruel;  it  is  senseless; 
it  is  hell  —  a  thing  of  horror  and  insanity. 
Yet  men  have  always  engaged  in  it,  and 
healthy  men  have  always  liked  it.  Some- 
how nobility  is  always  attached  to  it. 
The  knight  is  the  ideal  of  romance;  the 
warrior  is  the  hero  for  whom  cheers  are 
shouted  and  garlands  woven.  The 
imagery  of  war  is  the  most  exalted;  the 
songs  of  war  the  most  inspiring.  The 
hymns  of  religion  itself  are  full  of  the 
beat  of  the  battle-march.  Ruskin,  gentle 
soul,  is  in  nothing  more  impetuously 
brilliant  than  in  his  ascription  to  war  of 
all  the  world's  achievements  in  splendid 
art  and  noble  living,  and  in  his  confession 
that  peace  and  decline,  peace,  sloth,  and 
corruption  come  together.  Professor 
James  inspects  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Harvard  spirit,  searching  out  the  truth 
beneath  the  glorious  but  horrible  wrapping 
of  gory  conflict. 

Briefly,  the  kernel  of  truth  is  that  en- 
deavor is  ennobling. 

The  aberration  is  that  this  endeavor 
should  take  the  form  of  mortal  combat 
between  man  and  man. 

Professor  James  would  take  this  desire 
of  man  to  fight,  claim  it  as  a  noble  desire, 
and  direct  it  against  adverse  nature. 
He  would  organize  armies  to  go  out  against 
swamps  and  deserts  and  diseases;  he  would 
gather  conscripts,  from  among  the  sons 
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of  the  rich  also,  and  set  them  building 
roads,  digging  tunnels,  fighting  fire,  and 
forging  steel. 

II 

Civilization  is  already  doing  this.  Men 
are  increasingly  perceiving  (without  wait- 
ing to  have  the  philosophy  of  it  stated 
by  a  Harvard  professor)  that  the  conflicts 
of  peace  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  war. 
Unconsciously  there  has  been  wrought  an 
enormous  transformation  in  the  universal 
consciousness  on  this  point.  International 
wars  are  not  yet  over,  but  the  time  is 
certainly  to  be  foreseen  when  men,  in  the 
realization  of  their  universal  brotherhood, 
will  refuse  to  go  out  against  one  another  at 
the  bidding  of  ambitious  sovereigns  whose 
quarrels  concern   the  people  very  little. 

They  had  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
voting  competition  in  which  the  sub- 
scribers to  a  great  journal  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  hero.  Who  do  you  suppose 
was  the  popular  idol?  Napoleon,  of 
course?  No,  Pasteur — by  a  vote  one  hun- 
dred times  as  big  as  that  given  theCorsican. 

Meanwhile  standing  armies  and  navies, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  engaged  in  battle, 
are  doing  this  much  at  least:  they  are 
training  many  young  men  to  habits  of 
discipline,  cleanliness,  and  courtesy.  We 
have  received  from  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
J.  S.  McCain,  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  navy,  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  "The  By-Products  of  a  Peace 
Navy.,,  It  is  curious  that  a  war  estab- 
lishment should  have  to  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  what  it  does  in  the  way 
of  preparing  men  for  peaceful  work. 
Of  course  men  might  be  prepared  for  the 
same  work  in  more  economical  ways. 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  pub- 
licity to  our  ensign's  apology  for  the 
navy.  Readiness  for  war  is  certainly 
the  object  of  army  and  navy,  but  if,  in 
the  achievement  of  this,  there  are  by- 
products which  prevent  total  economic 
waste,  then  let  us  be  thankful.  The 
navy  man  argues  thus: 

III 

The  men  of  the  navy  are  widely  re- 
garded as  paid  idlers,  who  have  sold  their 
lives  to  their  country,  and  of  whom   the 


country  expects  nothing  until  a  day  comes 
when  the  lives  may  be  demanded. 

This  was  true  of  old,  when  the  fighting 
man  was  trained  in  sloth.  In  old  times 
the  soldier's  mission  was  to  wreck  and  kill 
in  a  simple,  savage  way.  To-day  war  is 
a  matter  of  science.  Battle-craft  are 
huge  engines  demanding  skill  of  every  man 
on  them.  Those  trained  in  this  skill 
find  themselves  trained  in  a  knowledge 
of  electricity,  steam,  machinery,  'and 
engineering;  and  after  their  terms  of 
service  they  are  returned  to  their  com- 
munities with  ability  and  earning  power 
greatly  increased.  It  appears?  then,  that 
the  navy  is  already  doing  what  Professor 
James  would  have  the  military  force  of 
the  future  do. 

From  seven  to  ten  thousand  youngsters 
are  ground  through  the  United  States 
navy  mills  every  year.  The  average 
age  of  discharge  is  twenty-four.  The 
navy  is  a  good  school,  though  its  cost  to 
the  nation  is  very  great. 

CITY  SIGNS  AND  NOISES 

WHY  has  no  city  or  state  thought  of 
taxing  signs  and  noises? 

A  sign  is  an  invasion  of  the  peace  of 
mind  of  every  man  who  sees  it.  A  sign 
occupies  not  only  the  space  in  which  it 
hangs  —  it  occupies  the  whole  area  in 
which  it  is  visible.  It  crosses  the  street; 
if  particularly  garish,  it  extends  its  dis- 
quieting presence  for  blocks.  What  right 
has  it  to  do  that?  An  owner  has  a  right 
to  build  a  house  on  his  land,  or  to  put  up 
any  number  of  signs  visible  on  his  own 
premises  alone,  but  who  licensed  him  to 
annoy  me  as  I  sit  at  my  window  across 
the  street,  or  to  fill,  my  eyes  as  I  walk 
down  the  public  thoroughfare? 

The  country  has  long  been  awake  to 
the  scandal  of  the  big  advertisements 
that  disfigure  our  landscapes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  alone  the  gigantic  letters  drawn 
on  the  face  of  a  mountain,  nor  the  miles 
of  painted  boards  that  cut  the  fair  face 
of  the  green  country  off  from  the  view  of 
the  traveler,  that  deserve  suppression.  The 
street  sign  is  equally  bad.  Think  how  much 
improved  a  city  street  would  be  without  its 
clamor  of  multitudinous  signs,  each  striving 
to  be  more  aggressive  than  its  rivals. 
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No  doubt  advertisements  are  necessary. 
But  why  should  an  advertiser  be  permitted 
to  use  a  street  without  paying  for  it?  He 
is  not  permitted  to  put  his  advertisement 
into  a  newspaper  without  paying  for  it. 
There  are  advertising  agencies  which 
sell  "positions"  on  prominent  city  corners, 
just  as  a  newspaper  sells  " positions" 
next  to  reading  matter.  Now,  those  street 
positions  belong  to  the  community  that  made 
the  street  and  uses  it,  and  if  anybody  sells 
them,  the  community  itself  should  do  so, 
and  get  the  pay.  m  The  man  who  happens 
to  own  a  dead  wall  facing  the  street  does 
not  own  the  privilege  of  issuing  from  it 
a  demand  upon  the  attention  of  all  passers- 
by;  his  property  does  not  extend  into  the 
street. 

There  is  a  corner  in  New  York  which 
pays  a  profit  of  many  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  advertising  agencies 
that  control  space  surrounding  it.  There 
is  now  going  up  on  that  corner  a  building, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  tower,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  display  of 
electric  signs.  Some  of  these  contrivances 
are  esthetically  unobjectionable,  even 
pleasing.  The  gigantic  electric  lady  whose 
laughing  petticoat  ripples  in  the  simulated 
breeze  as  she  advertises  a  garment-maker 
is  a  joyous  modern  version  of  Herrick's 
"Julia."  Her  companion  across  the 
square,  who  nightly  attires  herself  in 
another  article  of  feminine  apparel,  is, 
though  unblushing,  not  uninteresting. 
The  unceasing  sparkle  of  electric  ginger- 
ale  as  it  flows  into  a  colossal  goblet  gives 
every  beholder  a  taste  of  the  geniality 
of  life  on  the  Great  White  Way. 

But  the  argument  does  not  rest  on  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  signs.  The 
electric  ladies  are  sources  of  revenue 
only  because  they  stand  at  a  point  which 
the  community  has  made  a  centre  of 
resort.  The  community  made  and  the 
community  owns  the  advertising  value 
in  the  wall  spaces  surrounding  this  sqiuire. 
It  is  as  foolish  to  give  it  away  as  it  was 
foolish  to  give  away  the  innumerable 
street  franchises  which  were  gobbled  up 
by  shrewd  men  a  generation  ago. 

Signs  should  be  taxed  -  -  and  of  course 
they  should  be  censored.  The  taxing 
would  do  away  with  the  most  objection- 


able street-advertisements,  for  it  would 
place  a  serious  value  upon  the  space  used 
and  force  its  use  in  a  more  restrained,  a 
more  artistic,  and  therefore  more  effective, 
way.  It  would  probably  reduce  the  huge 
eyesores  that  now  cumber  shop-fronts 
to  simple  panels  bearing  a  modest  name, 
accompanied  perhaps  by  a  rebus  such  as 
those  which  in  medieval  times  pictur- 
esquely denoted  the  character  of  an  es- 
tablishment, and  still  survive  in  the 
barber's  pole  and  the  apothecary's  pestle 
and  mortar. 

Noise,  too,  should  be  taxed.  We  should 
see  how  astonishingly  few  would  grow 
the  whistles  of  factories  and  boats,  how 
much  fainter  would  grow  the  clatter  of 
street-cars,  if  we  should  set  up  a  system  of 
assessing  and  taxing  such  invasions  of 
the  peace  of  a  community's  ear. 

There  are  a  good  many  annoyances  and 
inconveniences  in  centralized  life.  There 
would  be  fewer  if  those  who  created  the 
annoyances  had  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 
privilege. 

ANIMATED  JOURNALISM 

TO  WHAT  lengths  is  the  camera  go- 
ing as  a  factor  in  modern  life?  A 
Japanese  prince  is  assassinated,  and  it 
is  found  that  a  complete  moving-picture 
representation  of  the  tragedy  has  been 
made.  A  mayor  of  New  York  is  shot, 
and  the  evening  papers  publish  photo- 
graphs of  the  act,  taken  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  assailant  and  his  victim.  The 
psychology  of  the  trained  photographer, 
whose  instinctive  impulse,  when  a  shot 
is  fired  or  a  magazine  explodes,  is  to  press 
the  button  of  his  camera,  would  be  an 
interesting  study,  but  the  fact  that  the 
omnipresence  of  the  machine  is  rapidly 
creating  a  complete  pictorial  mirror  of 
life  is  more  important. 

So  well  are  the  camera  men  " covering" 
the  events  of  the  day  that  they  threaten 
for  shall  we  say  promise?)  to  drive  the 
reporter  out  of  business.  They  have  in 
London  three  daily  papers,  each  of  enor- 
mous circulation,  which  contain  practically 
nothing  but  news-pictures  with  descrip- 
tive captions.     They  have  more: 

Pathe  Freres,  the  cinematograph  manu- 
facturers, have  established  a  daily  service 
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of  moving-pictures  of  the  news.  The 
enterprise,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
The  Animated  Gazette,  is  a  complete  news 
organization,  with  an  editor,  Mr.  Steer, 
who  has  abandoned  the  old  methods  of 
Fleet  Street  for  the  new  journalism  and 
a  staff  of  5,000  " photo-correspondents' ' 
scattered  pretty  well  over  the  world.  The 
product  of  this  organization  is  a  cinemat- 
ograph film  which  is  sent  out  to  a  circuit 
of  moving-picture  theatres,  and  is  already 
being  seen  daily  and  nightly  by  more 
than  two  millions  of  people.  An  idea  of 
the  circulation  possibilities  of  this  kind 
of  a  newspaper  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  New  York  to-day  has  250 
moving-picture  shows,  that  London  has 
500,  that  every  city  and  town  of  Europe 
and    America   has  from  one  to  a  dozen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  idea 
vvill  soon  be  at  work  in  America.  The 
editor  of  Tfte  American  Animated  Gazette 
would  sit  in  his  office  in  New  York,  scan 
telegraphed  " flashes' '  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  send  out  his  orders.  Where 
the  old-fashioned  managing  editor  would 
send  for  a  "thousand  words  Roosevelt," 
he  will  wire  his  photo-correspondent: 
"Send  500  yards  Roosevelt;  feature  in- 
surgent smile;"  or  he  will  order:  "Rush 
150  yards  Aviation  Meet;  200  if  Post 
turns  handsprings  in  air."  Instead  of 
dispatching  his  brilliant  member  of  the 
"sympathy  squad"  to  watch  the  girl- 
murderess  on  the  witness  stand  and,  with 
g'owing  adjective  and  picturesque  fancy, 
dilate  upon  the  moral  lesson  of  her  career, 
he  will  dispatch  his  moving-picture  man, 
and  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of 
poignant  sympathy. 

Journalism  has  never  been  an  alto- 
gether restful  enterprise;  some  of  us  had 
fondly  hoped  that  it  could  not  grow  more 
"animated."  But  Mr.  Edison  has  made 
the  world  over  in  many  ways. 

THE  "APACHES"  OF  AMERICA 

MR.  ARTHUR  STILLWELL,  who 
is  trying  to  build  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  has  written 
a  book.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  the  people 
of  America,  financially  speaking,  are  babes 
in   the   woods.     European  nations,   says 


the  author,  know  how  to  invest.  The 
Englishman,  in  particular,  is  a  scientific 
pioneer.  The  function  of  the  American, 
on  the  contrary',  is  to  furnish  a  daily 
meal  to  the  wolves  of  finance  —  the 
manipulators  of  the  Wall  Street  market. 

The  tale  is  an  old  one.  In  large  meas- 
ure it  is  true.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  never  taken  seriously  to  finance. 
Money  here  is  too  busy  making  quick 
turns  in  the  business  markets,  or  is  tied 
up  too  tightly  in  agricultural  development, 
to  flow  freely  into  the  financing  of  railroad 
or  business  enterprises.  The  unearned 
increment  in  this  country  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  proportions  of  the  mighty 
investment  funds  of  England  and  France. 

It  is,  however,  a  new  thing  to  find  the 
president  of  a  railroad,  even  though  it  is  a 
relatively  small  railroad  in  process  of  con- 
struction, adopting  this  attitude,  and  using 
it  as  part  of  his  method  for  the  raising  of 
railroad  capital  in  outspoken  attack  upon 
Wall  Street  and  its  methods. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  departure 
from  the  usual  course  of  events  in  railroad 
financing  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  money  to 
build  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 
has  come  from  England  and  Holland. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  American  capi- 
talists and  investors  who  are  participating 
in  the  venture;  but  on  the  whole  one 
might  be  justified  in  calling  the  project  a 
foreign  railroad  so  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. It  was  also  the  foreign  market 
that  supplied  Mr.  Stillwell  with  most  of 
the  money  for  a  former  railroad  venture 
which  ended  in  a  reorganization,  namely 
the  building  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 
&Gulf. 

It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  functions  of  the 
Wall  Street  market;  yet  the  line  undoubt- 
edly should  be  drawn;  Mr.  Stillwell  has 
entirely  failed  to  draw  it. 

THE  SPANISH  CRISIS 

THE  Spanish  Cortes  will  reassemble 
this  month.  It  will  immediately 
proceed  to  consider  the  controversy  be- 
tween Senor  Canalejas's  government  and 
the  Vatican.  Here  are  a  few  facts  which 
may  assist  the  American  reader  to  under- 
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stand   the  dispatches   from  Madrid   and 
Rome: 

Between  Spain  and  the  Vatican  there 
has  existed  since  185 1  a  Concordat,  or 
treaty.  This  asserts  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  be  the  state  faith,  confirms  the 
church  officials  in  quasi-political  power, 
puts  education  into  the  hands  of  the 
church,  gives  it  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
taxes  the  people  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  many  other  ways  exempts 
the  monastic  orders  —  numbering  three  — 
from  military  service  and  taxes.  Since 
entering  into  the  Concordat,  Spain  has 
modified  it  in  a  number  of  important 
particulars.  These  have  permitted  pri- 
vate worship  other  than  Roman  Catholic, 
freed  the  press  from  control  of  the  clergy, 
permitted  the  establishment  of  a  few 
non-Catholic  schools,  and  laid  some  re- 
strictions on  the  monastic  orders.  The 
Vatican,  however,  has  never  agreed  to  any 
of  these  changes,  and  holds  the  Concordat 
of  185 1  to  be  in  full  force  in  its  original  form. 

The  present  quarrel  between  the  Madrid 
government  and  the  Papal  government 
originated  in  the  efforts  of  the  Premier, 
Scnor  Canalejas,  to  negotiate  with  Rome 
a  general  revision  of  the  Concordat. 
Canalejas  has  been  vigorous  in  his 
antagonism  to  the  Vatican,  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  in  his  determination  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  shall  be  exercised  from 
Madrid  and  not  from  the  Papal  capital. 
An  incident  that  greatly  provoked  the 
Vatican  was  the  Spanish  Government's 
decree  nullifying  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
cordat which  forbids  other  than  Roman 
Catholics  from  publicly  displaying 
emblems  of  worship.  Another  act  of 
Canalejas  was  the  issuing  of  a  decree 
compelling  monks  to  register.  The  decree 
established  a  complete  supervision  of  the 
monasteries  by  the  Spanish  state,  and 
reduced  the  "religious"  —  that  is,  the 
monks  —  to  the  same  status  as  other 
Spanish  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  chief  immediate  issue  con- 
cerns the  position  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Spain.  The  country  has  a  population 
of  18,000,000.  The  religious  orders  num- 
ber 100,000  members.  These,  possessing 
vast  tracts  of  land  and  great  buildings 
and  living  in  community,  engage  in  manu- 


facture and  trade,  competing  most  un- 
fairly with  other  workmen.  Their  mag- 
nificent properties  are  exempt  from  tax, 
so  that  Spanish  citizens  living  in  the 
neighborhood  have  exorbitant  taxes  to 
pay.  The  members  of  the  religious  orders 
are  exempt  from  personal  *  taxes.  They 
are  exempt  from  military  service,  and  from 
the  fee  of  $300  which  is  exacted  from  other 
Spanish  citizens  in  lieu  of  military  service. 
The  nuns  have  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Spanish  lay- 
men the  manufacture  of  linen  and  lace, 
from  which  they  formerly  derived  con- 
siderable sums.  In  1902,  the  Government 
undertook  to  regulate  these  orders,  but 
the  law  was  a  dead-letter  until  the  present 
Premier  took  up  its  enforcement. 

There  are  in  Spain  some  21,000  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  for  whose  support  the 
people  pay  an  annual  tax  of  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  no  Protestants  in  the  country, 
but  the  larger  cities  are  centres  of  atheism 
and  agnosticism.  The  women  generally 
are  faithful  to  the  old  creed  and  church, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  (includ- 
ing, it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  the  more 
efficient  and  advanced)  have  forsaken 
the  church  and  are  all  for  "progress"  — 
the  first  step  of  which  they  regard  as  the 
breaking  of  the  bonds  between  the  state 
and    the   church. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  CONSERVATION,   AND  MR. 
BALLINGER 

PRESIDENT  TAFTS  address  at  St. 
Paul  on  Conservation  was  not 
only  sound,  but  it  had  a  clearer  ring  of 
personal  conviction  than  most  of  his  public 
addresses  have  had.  It  was  the  real  man 
talking  and  not  a  party-man. 

Conservation  for  posterity  —  yes;  con- 
servation for  the  present  generation  also 
—  yes,  again.  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible. But  those  who  have  most  vo- 
ciferously used  the  plea  for  the  present 
generation  have  been  the  spokesmen  for 
the  "  grabbers  "  or  their  tools.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  resolves  itself  into  this 
question:  How  may  unutilized  resources 
be  utilized  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  greatest  length  of  time? 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  How  can 
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they  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  monopolists? 
The  President  made  this  plain  as  regards 
mineral  wealth.  It  can  be  done  by  a 
system  of  leasing. 

And  his  appeal  to  the  states  to  bestir 
themselves  was  well  made.  But  here 
the  practical  question  comes  up:  Will 
the  states  do  it?  Many  a  state  govern- 
ment is  so  easily  controlled  by  great 
corporations  that  to  depend  on  them  to 
conserve  the  people's  resources  is  to 
invite  their  spoliation.  It  may  be  said  — 
and  truly  —  that  if  the  people  of  any 
state  are  sunk  so  low  in  civic  spirit  as  to 
fail  to  protect  the  very  foundations  of 
their  well-being,  there  is  no  hope  for  them. 
Yet  this  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
answer.  For  the  period  of  popular  edu- 
cation on  this  subject  has  only  just  begun. 

And  Mr.  Roosevelt's  demand  for 
national  regulation  of  water-powers  —  of 
most  water-powers  —  is  undoubtedly  nec- 
essary and  sound. 

II 

The  President's  declarations  are  so  fair 
and  sincere  and  earnest  that  he  would  win 
back  a  large  defection  but  for  his  official 
action  in  retaining  Mr.  Ballinger  in  the 
Cabinet.  So  long  as  he  remains  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  we  shall  have  two  Con- 
servation parties,  earnestly  and  properly 
as  the  President  deplored  their  existence. 

TO  MAKE  THE  PENSION-ROLL  A  ROLL 
OF  HONOR 

THERE  is  not  a  man  living  who 
would  deduct  a  dollar  from  the 
pension  of  any  man  who  suffered  injury 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Republic, 
nor  from  any  real  and  natural  dependent 
on  such  a  man.  To  have  suffered  for 
the  country  is  a  badge  of  honor;  the  vet- 
eran is  a  man  to  honor;  and  the  pension- 
roll  must  be  a  roll  of  honor.  With  this 
no  one  will  disagree. 

But,  precisely  because  the  pension-roll 
must  be  kept  a  roll  of  honor,  we  protest, 
and  all  right-thinking  men  will  protest, 
against  the  disgrace  that  has  befallen  it; 
against  the  admission  to  it  of  deserters 
and  other  swindlers;  against  the  debauch- 
ery of  politics  and  the  debasing  of  parties, 


whereby  the  present  scandals  have  grown; 
against  the  waste  of  millions  of  money; 
against  the  entrenched  system  of  benevo- 
lence that  has  made  cowards  of  us  all 
—  abject  cowards  of  Congress,  and  of 
most  Presidents;  against  the  continu- 
ation and  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
"charity"  that  far  outruns  the  dole  of 
alms  to  the  poor  of  any  Old  World  govern- 
ment; most  of  all  against  a  standard  of 
morals  in  politics  which  permits  men  and 
journals  to  cry  out  against  all  who  tell  the 
truth  about  pensions.  Much  of  the  vast 
sum  of  $155,000,000  a  year  has  the  effect 
of  hush-money. 

II 

There  begins  in  this  magazine  a  series 
of  articles  that  tell  the  truth  about  this 
abuse  which  has  long  enough  under- 
mined the  character  of  the  nation;  and 
there  will  be  many  protests.  We  shall 
be  very  grateful  for  a  correction  of  any 
error  of  fact  or  of  argument;  and  we 
confidently  reckon  on  the  active  aid  of 
every  veteran  to  make  the  pension-roll 
a  roll  of  honor  in  fact  —  a  roll  that  shall 
be  made  public  by  the  veterans  themselves. 

HI 

Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  about 
this  subject  before?  Before  committing 
yourself  to  any  sweeping  opinion,  find  out 
who  the  pensioners  in  your  community 
are;  find  out  what  you  can  about  their 
records;  and  then  ask  the  most  highly 
honored  of  them  —  men  who  saw  real 
service  —  what  their  opinion  is  of  all  on 
the  list.  This  magazine  will  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  real  investigation  which 
covers  as  many  as  twenty  names,  taken 
as  they  come,  selecting  or  excluding  none. 

The  article  published  in  this  number 
is  introductory;  next  month  we  shall 
begin  the  detailed  story  of  pension  legis- 
lation, following  it  through  its  earlier 
and  nobler  years  down  to  the  point  where 
the  gigantic  wrongs  began;  thereafter  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  that  ought  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

By  these  articles,  The  World's  Work 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  —  to  face  the  truth,  and  to  tell 
it  about  an  abuse  that  has  made  cowards 
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of  two  generations  of  public  men  and  has 
become  a  cancer  on  our  political  character. 

PLANTING  A  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY 

THIS  month  the  whole  business  of 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
—  the  offices  and  the  factory  of  their 
books  and  magazines  —  is  moved  to  their 
new  home  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 
In  commemoration  of  this  and  more 
particularly  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  tenth  year  of  The  World's  Work, 
the    January    number    of    the    magazine 


will  be  a  tenth-anniversary  number.  In 
it  will  be  a  summary  by  many  authorities 
of  a  remarkable  decade  in  our  history. 

In  that  number  will  be  a  brief  (but  ne 
hope  an  interesting"!  description  of  this 
spacious  new  publishing  establishment  — 
in  the  country,  mind  you:  that's  the 
point;  and,  anticipating  that,  there  ap- 
pear this  month  photographs  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  laying  the  corner-stone  —  a 
neighborly  sendee  that  he  was  kind  enough 
to  do  one  afternoon  when  he  stopped  on 
his  way  from  his  own  editorial  office  in 
the  city  to  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay, 


KEEPING   OUT   OF    INVESTMENT 

TROUBLE 


THREE  letters,  which  arrived  in  the 
same  mail,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gest the  title  of  this  article. 

The  first  is  from  a  woman.  She  had  a 
few  thousand  dollars  lying  in  a  bank,  await- 
ing investment.  It  is  a  life-insurance  fund. 
Her  letter  asks  how  it  may  be  invested  so 
as  to  be  absolutely  safe,  leave  her  mind 
free  from  all  financial  worry,  and  yield  a 
sum  of  S250  a  year  for  her  living.  That 
is  5  per  cent,  on  the  principal.  She  stipu- 
lates that  she  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  in- 
come for  life  and  of  the  principal  to  hand 
down  as  a  legacy.  She  adds  that  she  does 
not  look  for  profits. 

The  second  comes  from  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  wants  a  fair  return  on  his  money, 
power  to  convert  into  cash  quickly  and 
under  any  conditions,  and  a  business  man's 
chance  for  appreciation  in  value. 

The  third  letter  is  from  a  woman  who  has 
a  fund  of  Si  .000  with  which  she  is  disposed 
to  make  a  million  dollars  or  as  much  more  as 
is  possible.  She  wants  securities  that  will 
advance  in  value  quickly.  She  cares  little 
for  income,  stability,  or  marketability. 

The  three  letters  sum  up  fairly  the  invest- 
ment world.  The  first  woman  is  purely 
an  investor.  The  second  writer  is  a  scmi- 
spcculative  buyer  of  securities.  The  last  of 
the  three  is  a  speculator,  pure  and  simple. 


At  the  time  these  letters  were  received 
and  answered,  it  was  quite  possible  to  give 
the  first  and  second  writers  just  what  they 
wanted.  The  fields  from  which  selection 
could  be  made  were  wide.  Their  boun- 
daries may  be  briefly  indicated. 

At  that  time  the  list  of  good  bonds  yield- 
ing 5  per  cent,  or  better  covered  nearly  all 
the  best-known  electric  railway,  power, 
and  lighting  bonds  of  the  country.  In  her 
own  city,  this  buyer  could  obtain  mort- 
gages on  established  property  at  not  over 
50  per  cent,  of  value  to  pay  5  per  cent,  net 
on  the  investment.  These  mortgages  were 
legal  investments  for  trust  funds  in  her 
state  and  were  being  bought  by  the  savings 
banks  of  her  own  city. 

In  addition  to  these  two  large  fields,  it 
was  possible  to  select  railroad  bonds  to 
yield  5  per  cent.,  which  fairly  filled  the  bill, 
though  this  field  is  one  that  requires  very 
nice  judgment  in  the  selection  of  bonds  for 
an  investment  of  so  vital  a  nature  as  this. 
The  old,  underlying,  scldom-traded-in  in- 
dustrial bonds  are  also  suitable  for  such  a 
fund,  but  they  can  usually  be  bought  only 
in  a  careful  canvass  of  the  bond-dealers. 
Industrial  bonds  good  enough  for  this  fund 
seldom  appear  in  the  general  market,  and 
are  usually  in  small  lots. 

The  second  buyer,  in  the  depression  of 
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this  summer,  had  practically  the  whole 
market  at  his  disposal.  Undoubtedly  the 
field  that  was  most  suitable  embraced  the 
middle-class  railroad-bonds,  the  standard 
industrials,  and  a  few  selected  stocks.  A 
typical  list  is  as  follows: 

Railroad  Bonds:  Rock  Island  refunding 
5  per  cent,  bonds;  Great  Northern-N.  P. 
joint  4  per  cent. ;  New  York  Central  deben- 
ture 4  per  cent.;  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  deben- 
ture 4  per  cent,  (new) ;  Col.  &  Southern  ref . 
4$  per  cent.;  Wisconsin  Central  1st  4  per 
cent. 

Industrial  Bonds:  American  Tobacco 
4  per  cent.;  Western  Union  4 \  per  cent.; 
Amer.  T.  &  T.  coll.  4  per  cent. 

Stocks:  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Union 
Pacific;  Lehigh  Valley;  Illinois  Central; 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Such  lists  could  be  extended.  They 
are  merely  typical.  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  safety  and  a  wider  range  of  pos- 
sibility for  profitable  investment  when 
bought  at  times  of  depression.  None  of 
them  are  gilt-edged,  unless  possibly  the 
Rock-Island  bonds  and  the  Great  Northern 
bonds  might  be  called  so  —  the  Rock 
Island  because  they  are  legal  for  savings 
banks  in  New  York,  and  the  Great  North- 
ern because  of  the  value  of  the  double 
guaranty  and  the  collateral  behind  them. 

A  man  wno  had  some  of  each  of  these  se- 
curities could  probably  sell  the  whole  lot 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  under 
any  conditions  short  of  actual  panic.  His 
chance  for  profits  would  range  from  per- 
haps 7  per  cent,  in  the  best  of  the  bonds  to 
50  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  luckiest  of  the 
stocks.  Of  their  nature,  stocks  are  more 
profitable  if  well  chosen,  and  more  produc- 
tive of  loss  if  they  go  wrong.  Since  this 
letter  was  answered,  one  of  the  railroads 
has  raised  its  regular  dividend-rate  from 
7  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent. 

It  is  within  the  classes  of  investment 
so  far  indicated  that  sober,  conservative 
investment  is  usually  confined. 

Mortgages,  bonds,  and  standard  divi- 
dend-paying railroad  stocks  remain  the 
standard  investments  of  the  people  of  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  To  them 
may  be  added  a  short  and  carefully  select- 
ed list  of  industrial  preferred-stocks,  per- 
haps the  best  class  of   liquid  investment 


that  in  normal  times  can  be  bought  to 
yield  from  6  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
investment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the 
investors  of  this  country  should  confine 
their  buying  to  these  classes  of  securities, 
nearly  if  not  quite  95  per  cent,  of  the  losses 
that  are  now  suffered  through  injudicious 
investment  would  be  avoided.  Of  course, 
there  are  often  heavy  losses  through  bad 
investment  in  standard  railroad  stocks, 
industrial  bonds,  and  even  railroad  bonds. 
Yet  these  losses,  when  summed  up,  are  in- 
finitely small  as  compared  with  the  losses 
piled  up  against  the  people  who  sink  their 
money  in  small  and  unauthenticated  cor- 
poration securities  outside  of  these  classes. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  ex- 
hausts the  field  of  really  conservative  in- 
vestment. Higher  up  the  scale  than  any 
of  these  classes  of  investments  is  a  great 
list  of  gilt-edged  securities,  the  most  stable 
of  all  our  investments.  That  list  includes 
the  state,  government,  and  municipal 
bonds  of  the  country,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  railroad  bonds.  -  It  is  a  class  of  in- 
vestment, however,  that  offers  little  or  no 
chance  for  profit  in  principal,  and  yields 
relatively  small  income.  Even  the  woman 
who  wanted  the  best  security  she  could  get 
along  with  5  per  cent,  net  income  was  un- 
able to  buy  many  of  the  gilt-edged  issues 
in  the  market. 

Again,  running  alongside  the  classes  of 
bonds  and  stocks  indicated  here,  there  is  a 
long  list  of  good  public-utility  bonds,  well- 
secured  real-estate  bonds,  widely  scattered 
debentures,  etc.,  which  belong  in  the  field 
of  conservative  investment.  They  cannot 
be  included  in  any  general  classification, 
because  their  desirability  depends  more 
than  anything  else  upon  the  care  with 
which  they  are  chosen.  Two  bonds  that 
look  equally  good  to  the  layman  may  be  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles  in  point  of  safety. 

One  time,  in  a  city  up-state  in  New  York, 
a  salesman  for  a  bond  house  in  New  York 
wrote  to  his  house,  giving  reasons  for  his 
inability  to  sell  a  certain  bond-issue  —  a 
first-mortgage  bond  on  a  street-railway 
property,  selling  to  yield  5*4  Per  cen*. 
The  main  reason  was  that  the  salesman  for 
another  house,  A.  N.  Chandler  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  in  the  field  with  an  issue 
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that  looked  equally  good  or  better  and  that 
sold  five  points  lower. 

The  argument  was  perfectly  simple. 
The  New  York  house  was  selling  bonds  on 
a  line  that  connected  two  relatively  small 
Western  cities.  The  Philadelphia  house, 
on  the  contrary,  was  selling  a  first-mortgage 
bond  on  a  line  that  was  to  connect  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  by  an  air-line. 

In  point  of  telling  talk,  the  Philadelphia 
salesman  had  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
It  was  quite  vain  to  point  out  to  the  public 
that  the  one  project  was  a  going  concern 
and  the  other  a  half-built  prospect. 

Three  years  later,  the  bonds  offered  by 
the  New  York  house  were  selling  above 
par.  The  bonds  from  Philadelphia  were 
worthless.  The  property  had  been  sold 
at  receiver's  sale  for  a  price  which  left 
nothing  at  all  for  the  bondholders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  public, 
which  buys  bonds  blindly  for  the  most 
part,  had  nothing  to  guide  it  in  its  choice 
except  the  word  of  the  two  banking-houses. 
People  who  were  old-established  clients  of 
the  bigger  house  and  9tuck  to  it  were  com- 
paratively safe.  People  who  bought  con- 
struction bonds  from  a  house  whose  repu- 
tation they  did  not  surely  know,  paid  for 
the  knowledge  that  they  gained. 

It  is  so  in  the  whole  class  of  investment 
securities  that  lies  outside  the  regular  trad- 
ing markets.  False  prices  for  bonds  can 
seldom  —  one  might  say  never  —  be  main- 


tained for  any  length  of  time  in  the  active 
list  of  the  markets.  Such  issues  as' that 
referred  to  in  the  illustration  cited  could 
not  have  been  listed  without  the  truth  be- 
ing known.  Therefore,  bonds  or  stocks 
that  must  be  bought  on  the  judgment  of 
one  house  alone  cannot  be  classed  in  a 
general  classification  of  investments.  The 
same  is  true  of  real-estate  securities,  in- 
dustrial stocks,  and  other  securities  sold 
directly  to  the  public  by  the  makers  of 
the  security. 

The  first  two  letters  are  answered.  The 
third  remains  without  any  answer.  A 
buyer  for  profits  only  is  almost  certain  to 
lose  ultimately,  unless  he  or  she  studies 
financial  facts  at  first  hand  and  bases  spec- 
ulation on  knowledge  and  on  nothing  else. 
Certainly  no  outside  critic  can  pick  winners 
in  that  off-hand  way.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  an  editor  might  guess  right  the  first 
time,  and  urge  a  buyer  to  take  stock  in 
this,  that, or  the  other  concern  which  would 
make  enormous  profits.  Undoubtedly,  a 
few  people  thought  Standard  Oil  was  cheap 
at  par;  and  a  few  more  bought  American 
Tobacco  at  a  discount. 

The  speculator  who  seeks  "tips"  from 
strangers,  whether  they  be  stock-market 
operators,  financial  editors,  or  market- 
sharps  of  any  sort,  is  almost  certain  to  come 
to  grief.  The  ditch  is  fairly  obvious  into 
which  the  blind  led  by  the  blind  must  fall. 

C.  M.  K. 


A  LIFE-INSURANCE  DEADFALL 


IN  a  city  out  West,  a  new  life-insur- 
ance company  got  into  trouble  and 
was  bought  out  by  a  German  real- 
estate  dealer.  The  company  immedi- 
ately elected  him  president.  Shortly 
afterward,  a  representative  of  the  state's 
insurance  department  called  to  make  an 
investigation. 

"Mr.  President, "  he  asked,  "what  life- 
insurance  experience  have  you  had?" 

"Oh  —  I've  had  lots  of  experience!"  said 
the  president. 
It  took  half  an  hour  to  find  out  just  how 


much  experience  that  was.  Finally  it 
came  out: 

"Well  —  I  was  president  of  the 

Insurance  Company,  and  I  once  wrote  two 
policies  for  the  Equitable  Life!" 

The  company  he  named  never  completed 
its  organization  and  went  to  pieces  without 
writing  a  single  policy. 

To-day  there  are  117  new  life-insurance 
companies  (in  a  list  which  lies  before  me) 
that  are  writing  life  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  have  been  organized  since 
1906.     Eight  other  companies  organized 
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during    the    same    period    have    already 
failed. 

In  too  many  cases  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  work  of  these  companies  and 
who  have  the  making  of  their  principles  of 
operation  have  had  no  more  experience  than 
the  German  real-estate  dealer  out  West. 

It  is  even  more  melancholy  to  discover, 
when  one  goes  deeply  into  an  investigation, 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  companies  are  sim- 
ply honeycombed  with  fraud.  Dozens  of 
companies  have  been  organized  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  the  promoters 
a  chance  to  make  large  profits.  Others 
are  simply  organizations  designed  and  run 
to  pay  large  salaries  to  light-fingered  gen- 
tlemen who  are  afraid  to  use  a  blackjack 
on  the  highways  and  have  discovered  a 
gentler  and  safer  method  of  separating  the 
public  from  its  money. 

An  investigation  of  a  small  life-insurance 
company  in  New  York,  for  instance,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  president  received 
a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  the  vice-presi- 
dent $6,000,  and  two  other  officers  $3,000 
each  —  a  total  of  $24,000  a  year.  That 
was  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
premium-income  of  the  company,  and  was 
more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  allow- 
ance for  expenses. 

The  same  report  indicated  that  at  least 
one  policyholder  had  discovered  how  the 
company  was  run.  A  widow  who  claimed 
$3,000  for  the  death  of  her  husband  was 
induced  to  sign  a  release  for  a  petty  sum, 
after  being  badly  scared  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  persuaded  her  that  her  husband 
had  fraudulently  misrepresented  facts  in 
his  application  for  a  policy. 

This  same  company  —  which  is  still  do- 
ing business  —  generously  allowed  its  pol- 
icyholders to  subscribe,  at  from  200  to  300 
per  cent,  of  its  par  value,  for  stock  which 
could  be  bought  in  the  market  at  20  to  25 
per  cent,  of  its  par  value.  In  other  words, 
along  with  its  policy  it  sold  stock  at  eight 
to  twelve  times  its  market-value,  relying 
only  upon  the  fact  that  the  buyer  did  not 
know  the  actual  value.  Another  habit  of 
which  it  was  found  guilty  by  the  examiners 
was  that  of  accepting  applicants  for  insur- 
ance at  full  rates,  taking  the  premiums  for 
such  insurance,  and  then,  later  on,  refusing 


to  accept  any  more  such  premiums  or  to 
repay  those  already  received  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant's  health  had  been  mis- 
represented. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  feature  of 
this  wholesale  outbreak  of  the  life-insurance 
pest  more  deplorable  than  the  systematic 
"planting"  of  the  stocks  of  new  companies 
with  the  insuring  public.  The  methods 
used  are  ingenious  beyond  description. 
They  rank  with  the  most  skilful  of  the 
financial  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  promo- 
ters of  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

A  company  operating  around  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  used  the  bankers  of  that  sec- 
tion as  their  decoys.  It  was  very 
simple.  An  accredited  officer  of  the 
insurance  company  would  call  upon  the 
officers  of  a  little  country-bank,  explain 
that  the  new  company  intended  to  do  a 
large  part  of  its  extensive  business  in  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  make  a  cash  de- 
posit of  several  thousands  in  the  bank,  and 
go  away  with  the  good-will  —  and  often 
with  the  written  indorsement — of  the  bank 
officers.  In  more  than  one  case  stock  was 
actually  sold  to  officers  of  banks  themselves. 

To  any  one  who  knows  Pennsylvania's 
investment  habits,  the  result  is  obvious. 
In  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 
country,  on  the  strength  of  the  bank  rec- 
ommendations, this  one  company  sold 
stock  for  more  than  $80,000. 

Instances  of  this  kind  can  be  piled  up  by 
the  hundred.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  insurance  laws  in  most  of  the  states 
make  it  rather  dangerous  for  the  astute 
pirates  of  the  insurance-financial  world  to 
ply  their  trade  openly.  An  insurance  com- 
pany is  liable  to  be  examined  at  any  time. 
To  avoid  this  unpleasant  possibility,  which 
might  seriously  interfere  just  when  money 
was  coming  in  most  freely,  the  plundering 
fraternity  has  devised  a  very  clever  scheme. 

One  hears,  nowadays,  not  only  of  new 
life-insurance  companies,  but  also  of  vari- 
ous affiliated  companies  —  "  securities 
companies,"  "holding  companies,"  "insur- 
ance-investment companies,"  etc.  These 
are  not  insurance  companies.  They  are 
agency-concerns  which  sell  their  own  stock 
and  announce  that,  when  a  certain  amount 
is  sold  and  the  cash  in  hand  is  sufficient  to 
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go  ahead,  a  certain  new  life-insurance  com- 
pany will  be  organized,  its  capital  paid  in, 
its  surplus  put  into  the  treasury  —  and 
then  everything  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead. 

It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  name  names 
where  so  many  could  be  named.  Let  us  be 
invidious.  To  illustrate  the  phenomenon, 
take  the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Life  Se- 
curities Company,  of  Augusta,  Me.  Its 
head  office  seems  to  be  in  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Its  stock  is  sold  through  the  American 
National  Selling  Organization,  in  New 
York.  The  stock  is  $2,500,000.  According 
to  the  prospectus,  when  the  stock  is  sold  in 
large  enough  amounts,  a  new  life-insurance 
company  is  to  be  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Consolidated  Life  Insurance  Company. 

It  is  the  stock  of  the  securities  company 
that  has  been  sold  to  the  public.  Its  par 
value  is  Sio  per  share.  Its  cost,  to  you, 
is  only  $25.  After  the  life-insurance  com- 
pany is  organized,  its  profits  are  going  to  be 
very  great,  they  say.  Of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  profits  of  all  life-insur- 
ance companies  are  very  great.  That  is 
axiomatic.  All  the  new  companies  — 
probably  several  hundreds  of  them  —  are 
going  to  be  as  big  as  the  Equitable,  the 
Prudential,  and  the  rest  of  the  giants,  after 
a  while  —  they  think! 

Suave  young  gentlemen  visit  the  mer- 
chants, the  bankers,  the  doctors,  the  law- 
yers, and  the  women  of  the  country  towns 
and  sell  this  stock.  They  know,  without 
looking  at  their  notes,  just  how  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  buyer  of  Prudential 
stock  has  made  out  of  a  hundred-dollar 
investment  when  it  began.  Fables  of  for- 
tune roll  from  their  tongues.  They  show 
how  easy  it  is.  You  don't  have  to  buy  it 
all  at  once.  You  can  pay  so  much  down 
and  so  much  later  on.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  sell  S100  worth  of  the  stock 
to  you.  Of  that,  S20  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
the  salesman;  the  rest  goes  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Consolidated  Life  Securities 
Company,  of  Augusta,  Me.  Some  of  it,  of 
course,  leaks  out  for  other  promotion  ex- 
penses. The  salaries  and  commissions  of 
salesmen  are  not  the  only  expense  of  run- 
ning a  company.  The  president  is  a  great 
man.  He  must  get  a  salary.  So  are  all 
the  other  officers  great  men.    They  must 


get  salaries.  If  you  care  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  group,  you  may  discover  that 
they  have  always  managed  to  get  salaries, 
no  matter  where  they  were. 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  the  life-insurance 
company  will  start  business.  When  it 
does,  its  capital  will  be  paid  up.  Its  sur- 
plus will  be  paid  in.  It  will  proudly  an- 
nounce something  like  this: 

"Not  a  dollar  of  the  company's  money 
has  been  paid  out  for  organization  ex- 
penses or  commissions." 

That  will  be  perfectly  true.  All  the  ex- 
penses of  organization  will  have  been  paid, 
not  by  the  insurance  company,  but  by  the 
securities  company. 

The  law  in  most  states  provides  that  the 
insurance  company  shall  be  examined  by 
the  insurance  department;  but  the  securi- 
ties company  is  not  an  insurance  company; 
and  if  the  insurance  department  wants  to 
examine  it,  it  has  no  legal  right  to  do  so. 

The  man  who  buys  into  an  insurance 
company  direct  has  some  chance.  He 
at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  company  will  be  examined  by  the 
department.  But  the  man  or  woman  who 
buys  the  stock  of  an  agency,  securities,  or 
holding  company  that  is  going,  some  day, 
to  organize  an  insurance  company,  appoint 
its  directors  and  officers,  and  run  it,  ought 
to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  single  company,  consisting  of  two 
brothers,  worked  such  a  scheme  as  this  in 
recent  years  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000 
profits.  The  people  that  they  fleeced  did 
not  get  a  dollar  back,  and  they  never  will. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics,  the 
pitiful  part  of  this  process  of  robbery  is 
that  it  is  coupled  with  life  insurance.  In 
dozens  of  cases  the  new  insurance  com- 
panies will  sell  their  stock  only  to  policy- 
holders. Men  and  women,  always  of  the 
innocent  class,  are  induced  to  drop  policies 
in  old  companies  for  the  sake  of  taking 
out  new  insurance-policies  in  new  companies 
and  getting  an  option  on  the  stock.  It  is 
a  two-edged  swindle,  of  nation-wide  sweep. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  new  life- 
insurance  companies  belong  in  the  class 
described.  Many  of  them  are  perfectly 
honest,  perfectly  frank,  and  managed  not 
only  cleanly,  but  with  skill.  Dozens  of  the 
most  skilful  young  insurance  men  have, 
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within  recent  years,  gone  out  of  the  older  asset  if  successs  is  to  be  achieved,  there 

companies  and  are  now  managing  clean  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  use 

young  companies,  East  and  West.     This  that  company  for  his  insurance, 
article  is   not  in  any  sens*  an    arraign-         If,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  must  take  the 

ment  of  young  life-insurance  companies  in  word  of  some  strange  authority  or  must  buy 

general.  his  life  insurance  on  local  patriotism  alone, 

The  public  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  it  is  almost  criminal  to  entrust  the  protec- 

on  life  insurance.    If  a  man  knows,  by  irre-  tion  of  one's  family  to  a  company  of  which 

f utable  facts,  that  a  certain  young  company  so  little  is  known.     One  might  as  well  go 

is  managed  well  and  honestly,  is  already  down  the  street  and  ask  the  first  lawyer 

strong  in  resources,  and  has  gained  the  rep-  whose  sign  strikes  the  eye  to  become  chief 

utation   that   is  an  absolutely  necessary  executor  of  one's  estate. 
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FIRST  ARTICLE 

STAINING   A  NATIONS  HONOR- ROLL 
WITH  PRETENSE  AND  FRAUD 

AN  LNTRODUCTION  TO  AN  INQUIRY  WHY,  HALF  A  CENTURY  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  WE 
ARE  STILL  PAYING  A  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  MILLIONS  A  YEAR  FOR  PENSIONS 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

ASSISTED  BY  ALBERT  SONNlCH&>EX  AND  LLOYD   DOBSEY   WILLIS 

77  is  pleasant  to  see  figures  grow  bigger.  Every  prosperous  man  knows  the  de- 
light of  it.  Not  quite  so  pleasant,  perhaps,  when  they  arc  figures  of  a  bill  tliat  you  have  to 
pay.  Still,  that  is  interesting.  The  figures  on  page  13487  make  easy  reading.  There 
arc  no  hard  sums  —  just  addition  attd  multiplication.  T/tey  explain  tltc  drawing  — 
a  picture  of  the  growth  of  tlic  Pension  Bill  since  the  Civil  War. 

A  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Government  was  paying  13  millions 
of  dollars  to  disabled  soldiers,  their  widows  and  orphans  and  other  dependents.  In  1874 
the  pension  bill  reached  j/  millions.  Then  it  began  a  statural  decline.  It  had  fallen 
in  1878  to  28  millions.  In  January.  187Q,  there  was  passed  a  law  giving  full  arrears 
to  all  entitled  to  pensions.  The  lump  sums  thus  offered  presented  tempting  prizes,  and 
thousands  of  old  soldiers  searched  their  bodies  for  some  twinges  that  might  be  attributed 
back  to  war-time.     In  tdv  years  the  bill  bounded  from  28  up  to  58  millions. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  organized  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  now  fell 
largely  into  the  hands  of  pension  promoters  —  Corporal  Tanner,  a  professional  pension- 
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agent j  at  their  head.  The  organization  swiftty  grew  and  became  a  political 
power.  A  succession  of  Grand  Army  pension-agents  administered  the  Government's 
Pension  Bureau.  "God  lielp  the  surplus  in  tlie  United  ^States  Treasury  when  I  get 
at  it"  said  Corporal  Tanner  when  President  Harrison  appointed  him.  The  bill  went 
steadily  up  until  in  1889  it  reached  92  millions.  In  1890  poverty  ceased  to  be  a 
condition  for  a  pension  grant.  That  year  the  bill  made  tlie  highest  jump  that  it  had 
yet  accomplished  —  it  ran  up  to  no  millions.  And  up  it  kept  going  until  in  iSpj 
it  reached  the  prodigious  sum  of  161  millions. 

President  Cleveland  turned  his  attention  to  pensions  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
administration ,  and  an  hottest  administration  of  the  Bureau  brought  tlie  bill  down 
to  144  millions.  It  continued  at  about  that  figure,  but  with  a  downward  tendency,  until 
1907.  In  1906  Congress  aut/torized  recognition  of  tnere  age  as  a  disability,  and  in  1907 
the  old-age  pension  rates  were  increased.     The  bill  sprang  to  156  millions. 

In  1908  Congress  extended  pensions  to  widows  of  90-day  fnen  without  regard  to 
their  pecuniary  need.  The  bill  soon  rose  to  165  millions.  No  encouraging  legislation 
liaving  been  enacted  in  1909,  natural  causes  will  bring  the  pension  expenditure  this  year 
dowti  to  157  millions  ( $155,000,000  with  at  least  $2,000,000  additional  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  tlie  Bureau);  but  in  the  last  Congress  more  daring  legislation  was  proposed,  and  all 
t)ie  machinery  of  the  pension  organization  and  all  tlie  Grand  Army  influence  Jiavc  been 
set  at  work  to  secure  from  tlie  next  session  laws  that  will  push  tlie  pension  bill  up  to 
heights  never  before  dreamed  of. 

Americans  who  contemplate  the  miraculous  growth  of  tfie  cost  of  pensions  know  /una 
Jack  felt  when  lie  watched  tlie  beanstalk. 


TO  THE  present  generation,  the 
War  of  the  States  is  a  fact  in 
history.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  living  in  the  United  States  to-day 
could  never  have  heard  a  gun  of  it.  Many 
of  us  do  remember  the  years  that  followed 
closely  upon  the  end  of  the  war  —  remem- 
ber the  halos  of  romance  that  encircled 
the  one-armed  or  limping  heroes  who  told 
never-wearying  stories  of  Antietam,  of 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  March  to  the 
Sea.  What  power  to  stir  the  heart  had 
the  empty  sleeve  or  the  wooden  leg! 
What  a  touching  figure  was  the  widow 
whose  husband  slept  somewhere  in  the 
starlit  abbey  that  stretched  from  the 
Shenandoah  to  the  Gulf!  The  word 
"pensioner"  -  how  gallant  and  pathetic 
it  sounded,  then!  "The  pensioner"  was 
indeed  a  hero,  who  had  endured  the  toils 
of  weary  marches,  slept  on  his  arms, 
wakened  at  the  drum-beat  to  charge  a 
hill  in  the  face  of  deadly  lire --a  man 
who  had  seen  carnage  and  had  wrought  it, 
who  had  toiled  and  bled  and  risked  his 


life  for  his  country.  Or  "the  pensioner" 
was  a  lonely  woman,  whose  haggard 
scrutiny  of  the  bulletins  from  the  front 
had  ended  one  day  in  the  heart-anguished 
moment  when  she  read  his  name  among 
the  slain. 

What  does  the  word  " pensioner"  mean 
to-day?  What  sort  of  figure  does  it 
suggest?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
invasion  of  the  once-sacred  roll  by  the 
horde  of  bummers,  camp-followers,  and 
deserters  whom  extravagant  legislation 
has  placed  upon  the  pension-list  —  can  it  be 
pretended  that  this  invasion  has  left  it 
a  roll  of  honor?  Does  the  public  now  esteem 
the  pensioner  as  it  esteemed  him  in 
those  days,  before  patriotism  had  sunk 
to  a  cash  basis,  before  "veterans"  de- 
manded pay  because,  forty-five  years  ago, 
they  had  spent  three  months  learning 
the  manual  of  arms? 

To-day,  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  say  it, 
the  pensioner  is  a  suspect.  The  common 
presumption  is  against  his  being  a  hero. 
The  presumption,  cynical  perhaps,  but 
not  unjustified,  is  that  he  is  as  likely  to 
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be  a  cook  or  a  hostler  or  a  peddler,  who 
has  perjured  himself,  .a  thrifty  patriot 
who  has  no  objection  to  receiving  an 
annuity  on  account  of  a  summer's  episode 
of  half  a  century  ago. 

THE   PENSIONER'S   LOST   GLORY 

The  diagram  reproduced  on  this  page 
reveals  the  state  of  affairs  which  has 
brought  about  this  degradation  of  the 
pensioner,  a  state  of  affairs  which,  apart 
from  its  sentimental  aspect,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

In  a  time  of  profound  civil  peace,  full 
half  a  century  after  its  existence  was  last 
threatened,  the  United  States  Government 
is  laying  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  land  a  tax  of  $2  a  year  to  pay 
military  pensions.  It  is  /landing  over  to 
a  particular  class  (consisting  of  a  million 
men  and  women  once  for  a  short  time  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  army)  a 
sum  which  would  in  one  year  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  entire  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  Japan  for  three  years  and 
a  half;  which,  another  year,  would  support 
the  whole  British  navy  —  the  largest  in 
tlie  world;  which,  another  year,  would  buy 
the  Argentine  wheat-crop  and  leave  enough 
money  to  pay,  the  next  year,  the  bills  of 
tlte  German  army  —  the  biggest  in  the 
world;  which,  another  year,  would  pay  the 
sum  toted  of  tlte  cost  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium  —  the  most  patriarchical  in  the 
world. 

Three^fourths  of  those  who  survived  the 
Civil  War  are  now  dead.  Yet  the  pensions 
on  account  of  that  war  go  on  increasing. 

PENSIONS   DESERVED   AND   UNDESERVED 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  this  inquiry  into 
the  pension  system  is  undertaken: 

Every  soldier  who  was  disabled  in  the 
service  of  his  country  is  freely  entitled 
to  a  liberal  pension  from  his  grateful 
countrymen.  Every  widow  of  a  soldier 
killed  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  every  dependent  upon  him, 
is  entitled  to  relief  from  needs  due  to  his 
patriotic  devotion. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
men  whose  service  to  their  country  con- 
sisted   in    spending    three    months   on    a 
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junket  for  which  they  were  paid  and  for 
which  their  expenses  were  provided,  should, 
years  afterward,  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  them  an  income; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  should 
be  no  distinction  between  men  whose 
names  were  on  the  rolls  a  few  weeks  and 
who  never  reached  the  front,  and  those 
who  for  three  years  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  soldiers  who 
deserted  the  ranks  deserve  the  country's 
gratitude  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  end; 

It  is  questionable  whether  "veterans" 
shot  trying  to  run  away  should  be  allowed 
to  draw  allowances  for  the  wounds  of 
cowardice; 


to  women  whose  marriage  the  laws  of 
the  state  do  not  recognize; 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  (so  to  speak)  put  a  premium 
upon  idiocy  by  paying  annuities  to  the 
grown-up  imbecile  offspring  of  vicious 
cx-soldiers.  Society  may  owe  a  duty 
to  these  unfortunates,  but  with  what 
justice  can  they  be  awarded  military 
pensions? 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  regular 
pension-laws  are  so  narrow  and  stingy 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  special 
acts  for  the  pensioning  of  30,000  persons 
not  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  laws; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office 
as  secret  as  the  archives  of  Russia; 
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THE  PASSAGE  OF  A    HILL  APPROPRIATING   $155,000,000  REQUIRES   NEITHER 

MUCH  SPACE  NOR   TIME 


It  is  questionable  whether,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pension  bill  big,  as  worthy 
beneficiaries  die,  Congress  should  engage 
in  wholesale  falsification  of  the  war  records, 
and  admit  to  honorable  discharge  and 
pensionable  status  thousands  of  those  who 
fled  or  who  were  discharged  for  the  good 
of  the  service; 

It  is  questionable  whether  women  who 
married  ex-soldiers  should  be  paid  by  a 
grateful  country  for  their  heroic  act  — 
questionable,  certainly,  whether  girls  born 
twenty-five  years  after  Appomattox  should 
be  pensioned  by  the  Government  because 
they  took  a  fancy  to  some  aged  veteran 
with  good  prospects  of  an  early  death; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United 
States  Government  should,  in  order  to 
pension   them,  issue  marriage  certificates 


It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  just  and 
reasonable  management  which  taxes  every 
family  in  the  country  $10  a  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  one-fourth  of  an 
army  disbanded  forty-five  years  ago; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  truest 
patriotism  to  seek  new  devices  year  by 
year  to  bring  it  about  that,  as  the  great 
war  recedes,  its  bills  increase; 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  soldiers*  homes  has  doubled  within 
the  last  ten  years  —  though  the  number  of 
inmates  has  increased  only  seven  percent.; 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  build  three  new  soldiers'  homes  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  increase  of  1,300  vet- 
erans in  ten  years.  Some  light  is  thrown 
en  this  question  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  homes,  erected  at  a  cost  of  Si  ,300,000, 
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was    located    in    Danville,    111.,    Speaker 
Cannon's  home  town; 

PENSIONS   AND   THE   TARIFF 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
patriotic  gratitude  of  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  fasten  upon  them  and  hold 
them  for  half  a  century  in  the  grasp  of  a 
burdensome,  unjust,  and  impoverishing 
tariff,  under  which  the  necessities  of  life 
are  greatly  increased  in  cost,  vast  fortunes 
are  given  to  a  few,  the  country's  foreign 
trade  is  crippled,  and  its  mercantile  marine 
obliterated.  The  high  tariff  which  op- 
presses tJte  United  States  is  maintained  by 
the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  finding  pension 
money.  If  the  "dollar-a-day"  pension 
legislation  now  being  advocated  in  Con- 


interest  of  the  950,000  pensioners.  "Give 
us  our  tariff  and  we'll  give  you  pensions" 
is  the  argument  which  has  built  up  the 
most  powerful  political  organization  that 
ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

Of  course  $10  per  year  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  actual  tax  levied  on 
ever}'  American  family  by  the  pension 
system.  In  the  form  of  high  prices  created 
by  the  tariff  which  it  makes  necessary,  it 
burdens  us  all  with  many  times  $10  a  year. 
Besides,  veterans  are  exempt  from  state 
taxes,  are  given  preference  in  public  em- 
ployment, and  provided  for  in  " homes." 

Again  let  it  be  repeated:  There  is  no  be- 
grudging of  all  this — to  the  worthy  veteran; 
but  there  is  the  greater  reason  why  the 
list  of  pensioners  should  be  cleared  of  fraud. 


Japanese  Army  and  Navy,  $50,000,000 
^^— ^^— ■  Argentine  Wheat  Crop,  $110,000,000 
—^— — ^— i^—  Belgian  Government,  $154,500,000 
^MHHHi^^M  U.  S.  Pensions,  $157,000,000 

— — — ^—  British  Navy,  $160,000,000 


German  Army,  $200,000,000 


SOME  COMPARATIVE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES 


gress  passes  that  body,  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  customs-tariff  collections  made  by 
the  Government  will  be  paid  out  in  pen- 
sions. If  a  stop  is  not  put  to  the  pension 
madness,  the  people  of  the  country  can  hope 
for  no  relief  from  the  tyrannical  tariff. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mercenary 
greed  of  the  pension-graft  organization, 
in  its  unholy  combination  with  the  cor- 
rupt privileged  interests  which  have  their 
meeting-place  in  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  high  tariff,  should  be  permitted  to 
dominate  the  politics  of  the  country. 
The  tariff  actually  paid  in  customs  duties 
goes  largely  to  the  pensioners.  The  very 
much  bigger  tariff  which  is  exacted  from 
the  people  by  the  protected  corporations 
goes  to  swell  the  vast  private  fortunes 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  are 
comparatively  few  in  number;  their  power 
is  maintained  by  appeals  to  the  financial 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pension 
bill  is  paid  by  the  people,  many  of  whom 
are  themselves  in  as  much  need  of  govern- 
ment  aid  as  are  the  pensioners. 

But  the  Government  pays  no  heed  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  man  —  unless  he 
once  wore  a  uniform  for  a  few  months; 
on  the  contrary,  it  taxes  his  food,  his 
clothing,  his  furniture,  until  it  gets 
$155,000,000  for  his  (constructively  more 
patriotic)  neighbor.  And  it  not  only 
taxes  him  for  $155,000,000— the  neces- 
sity of  getting  that  sum  excuses  a  tariff 
law  under  which  "protected"  industries 
can  keep  up  fictitious  prices  on  home- 
-made things.  The  Government  gets  its 
$155,000,000  on  imported  things  only. 
It  is  the  tariff-favored  manufacturer  who 
gets  the  money  above  the  natural  price 
of  the  home-made  article  —  the  tax  made 
possible  by  the  tariff. 
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When  a  man  pays  S50  for  a  suit  of 
English  woolens,  the  Government  gets 
$10.  When  the  poor  man,  compelled 
to  accept  a  domestic  cloth,  pays  S20  for 
a  suit  worth  Siof  the  Sio  tax  goes  to 
the  "protected"  cloth-maker  —  not  to  the 
Government. 

For  every  dollar  that  the  poor  man  pays  the 
Government  toward  the  pension  bill,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  lie  pays  a  very  much  larger 
sum  into  the  treasuries  of  the  already-rich 
corporatiotis,  in  high  prices  of  the  home- 
made product. 

It  is  a  great  price  this  country  is  paying 
for  the  indulgence  of  its  generosity  to- 
ward the  old  soldier;  8155,000,000  thrice 
multiplied  falls  short  of  representing  that 
price.  And  it  is  the  poor  who  pay  the 
most  of  it. 

WHO   GET   PENSIONS   NOW 

Xo  one  grudges  the  war  hero  any  part 
of  what  a  grateful  nation  has  given  him; 
it  is  not  half  enough.  But  one  does 
grudge  the  bummer  and  the  deserter 
a  place  on  the  honor-roll  of  the  veterans; 
one  does  grudge  the  fictitious  "veteran" 
and  the  professional  "veteran's  widow" 
the  money  which  they  abstract  from  the 
National  Treasury.  Every  family  is  will- 
ing to  pay  its  annual  Sio  tax  to  deserving 
soldiers  of  a  war  fought  by  a  former 
generation;  but  it  is  right  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  tax  should  be  bona  fide 
veterans. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  some  who 
believe  that  pensions  are  given  only  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  in  the  wars, 
or  who  afterward  became  invalids  on 
account  of  their  service,  and  to  their 
wives  and  dependents.  In  fact,  existing 
laws  now  pension,  among  others: 

Every  man  who  served  in  the  Union 
army  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 
Civil  War,  no  matter  what  his  state_of 
health  or  his  financial  condition; 

The  widow  of  every  man  who  did  so,  no 
matter  what  the  date  or  the  cause  of  his 
death,  provided  only  she  married  him 
prior  to  June  27,  i.Soo;  and  also  — 

The  widow  of  every  man  disabled  in  ser- 
vice, no  matter  if  she  married  him  yes- 
terday and  was  unborn  thirty  years  after 
liee  surrendered; 


Dependent  children,  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  deceased  pen- 
sioners, and  minor  children  of  their 
widows. 

Finally,  when  the  exceedingly  liberal 
laws  (of  which  the  above  sentences  give 
the  merest  hint)  fail,  private  acts  of 
Congress  confer  pensions  by  wholesale 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  and  in  the  face 
of  evidence. 

WHO   MAY    GET  PENSIONS   SOON 

But   all    this   is   not   enough.    Private 
acts  are  too  slow.    Last  year  there  were 
passed  only  3 ,000  of  them.  The  Pension  Bill 
is  falling  from  165  millions  to  157  millions 
of  dollars  this  year.    This  must  not  be 
permitted.    Therefore  the  pension  organ- 
ization has  been  busy  devising  new  schemes 
to  encourage  the  distribution  of  further 
millions.    One  bill,  proposed  by  Senator 
McCumber,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  would  remove     the 
disability  attached  to  that  date  of  June 
27,     1890.    Another    bill    would    create 
a  Civil   War  Volunteer  Officers  Retired 
List,  putting  on  one-third-pay  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  28,000  officers  who  spent 
from  three  months  to  three  years  in  the 
army,    and    have    since    spent    forty-five 
years  in  business.     (Just  as  if  they  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  a  military    career 
and   sacrificed   their   civil   opportunities.) 
This  bill  would  distribute  probably  eight 
millions   a   year   in    sums    ranging   from 
S400  to  $2. 400.    Another  bill  would  give 
every  surviving  veteran  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.     The  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  estimates  that  this  would  add 
annually  $108,000,000  to  the  Pension  Bill, 
bringing    it    up    to    $264,000,000  —  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  tarijf-rrccnuc  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     Still      another     proposal  —  that 
known    as    the   National    Tribune   Bill  — 
for  a  general  increase  of  pension  ratings 
would   augment   the  Pension  Bill  by  50 
millions  of  dollars. 

INVESTIGATION    SHOWS   FRAUD 

In  announcing  the  result  of  its  investi- 
gation, Tiik  World's  Work  does  not 
charge  that  the  Pension  Bureau  is  corrupt; 
it  is  not.  Nor  inefficient;  f<»r  neither  is 
it   that.     We   do   assert   that   the   body   of 
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legislation  passed  by  successive  Congresses 
subservient  to  the  old-soldier  vote,  and  ex- 
tended by  liberal  interpretations  put  upon 
it  by  authorities  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
has  made  so  broad  the  road  into  the  Xational 
Treasury  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  need  go  without  a  pension.  IV e  do 
point  out  that  the  evidence  taken  in  pension 
cases  is  naturally  ex-parte,  and  that  as  the 
war  recedes  the  deaths  of  responsible  officers 
and  undesirable  witnesses  piakc  fraud  more 


tinued  long  after  the  proper  beneficiaries 
were  dead; 

,     Cases    where    one    man     has     drawn 

(several  pensions; 

Many  cases  where  deserters  are  receiv- 
ing pay  equal  to  that  of  men  who  served 
to  the  end; 

/      Cases    where    '*  bounty-jumpers "    have 
been  given  double  pensions; 

Cases  where  men  absolutely  without 
military  records  have  been  given  an  en- 
listment and  honorable  discharge; 
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MANY    PACKS   OF   PRIVATE  PKNSION    BILLS  ARK    PASSKD    KVKRV  FRIDAY    IN    CONGRESS 
Each  paragraph  represents  the  award  nr  the  inrrease  of  a  pension  for  which  there  was  no  warrant  in  law 


and  more  easy;  and  we  do  assert  that  the 
pension  rolls  abound  in  aberrations  of  the 
proper  purpose  of  the  military  pension 
system;  that  they  are  packed  with  unworthy 
and  perjured  names,  and  honeycombed 
with  fraud. 

Since  our  investigations  began  —  and 
they  have  been  pursued  without  aid 
from  the  Tension  Oflice  and  in  the  face  of 
the  Commissioner's  refusal  to  open  the 
list  to  inspection  —  we  have  come  across: 

Cases  where  two  and  even  three  persons 
have  drawn  pensions  d>r  one  man's  service; 

Cases   where  pensions   have   been   con- 


Innumerable  cases  where  soldiers  are 
being  given  compensation  for  ills  utterly 
unconnected  with  army  service; 

Cases  where  women  never  married  to 
soldiers  are  pensioned  as  legal  widows; 

Cases  where  girls  born  long  after  the  war. 
who  had  married  veterans  for  the  sake  of 
their  pension,  are  being  paid  by  the  nation. 

A    TYPICAL    FRAUDULENT   PENSIONER 

Instances?  As  many  as  you  like.  So 
many  that  it  may  seem  as  if  the  pension 
list  were  made  up  wholly  of  frauds  — 
which  is  not  the  case. 
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James  Cunningham,  undertaker,  of  158 
Duffiekl  Street,  Brooklyn,  formerly  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  Dcvin  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
and  in  line  for  commander,  though  he 
was  never  in  the  army,  began  to  draw  a 
pension  from  the  Government  on  February 
16,  1907. 

Cunningham's  story  is  typical  of  thou- 
sands. When  the  Civil  War  began,  he 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  living 
with  his  parents  in  New  York  City.  The 
young  fellow  got  the  war  fever,  and  got 
it  bad.  All  around  him  his  friends  a 
little  older  were  enlisting  and  starting 
for  the  front.  Cunningham  argued  with 
his  father,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
parental  foot  was  put  down  on  the  boy's 
ambition. 

One  day  the  lad  learned  that  the  Four- 
teenth Volunteers  of  Brooklyn  was  start- 
ing South.  He  ran  away  from  home  and 
followed.  His  father  caught  him  at  the 
old  Fulton  Street  ferry  and  took  him 
back  home.  A  few  days  later  Cunningham 
was  shipped  off  to  his  uncle's  farm  near 
Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y.  Company  D  of  the 
106th  Volunteers  was  being  enlisted  there. 
Cunningham  did  not  enlist,  but,  when  the 
roll  of  drums  told  the  countryside  that 
Company  I)  was  starting,  there  was  a 
boy  misMng  from  the  farm.  He  had 
become  a  camp-follower.  He  went  South. 
He  says  that  he  was  with  the  regiment  in 
every  march.  It  is  certain  that  he  didn't 
carry  a  musket.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  his  coming  home  in  1865  with 
many  stories,  decorated  with  abundant 
detail  of  bivouac  and  battle,  nor  his 
becoming  a  hero. 

After  a  while  the  (1.  A.  R.  was  formed. 
Cunningham  became  a  Grand  Army  man. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  his  post. 
He  set  up  as  an  undertaker,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  business  came  from  old  sol- 
diers and  their  friends. 

One  day  in  iSoO  the  question  of  honor- 
able discharges  came  up  among  a  group 
of  his  friends.  A  comrade  asked  to  see 
his  discharge.  lie  confided  to  them  that 
the  prized  paper  had  been  lost,  and  told 
in  detail  the  story  of  its  disappearance, 
^'he  comrades  thought  Cunningham  ought 

get  a  new  one;  they  became  embarrass- 
ly  insistent  on  this. 


So  on  June  26,  1896,  Cunningham 
executed  and  filed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment an  affidavit  declaring  that  he  had 
enlisted  with  Company  D,  of  the  106th 
New  York  Volunteers,  on  August  11, 
1862;  that  he  had  served  during  most 
of  the  war  and  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  1864.  Two 
Grand  Army  comrades  vouched  for  him 
—  William  Reed,  a  commissioner  of  deeds 
in  Brooklyn,  and  a  veteran  by  the  name 
of  Smith;  both  are  now  dead.  Cunning- 
ham explained  that  he  had  fought  under 
the  name  of  Edwin  Wralker,  because  of 
his  father's  opposition  and  his  own  age. 

Cunningham  may  have  had  no  thought 
of  a  pension  when  he  filed  his  affidavit. 
All  he  asked  for  was  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  in  due  time  it  came  along  to 
him  —  a  crisp  document  made  out,  at  his 
request,  in  the  name  of  James  Cunning- 
ham. 

Eight  years  later  Cunningham,  secure 
in  his  unquestioned  possession  of  an  honor- 
able discharge,  concluded  to  apply  for 
a  pension.  On  December  15,  1904,  he 
sent  in  his  application,  accompanied  by 
his  discharge,  bearing  the  broad  seal  of 
the  War  Department.  It  all  looked  regu- 
lar enough — and,  in  due  course,  the  appli- 
cant was  awarded  not  only  the  original 
pension  that  he  had  asked  for,  but  an 
increase  which  had  been  applied  for  even 
before  the  original  application  had  been 
finally  acted  upon.  From  February  16, 
1907,  until  November  14,  1908,  the  per- 
jurer regularly  drew  his  pension.  He 
would  probably  be  drawing  it  to-day 
except  for  the  unhappy  chance  of  a 
miscarried  letter. 

For  the  real  Edwin  Walker,  a  respected 
farmer  living  at  Riclnillc,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  X.  I'.,  was  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  pension  for  the  same  service.  The 
real  Edwin  Walker  had  enlisted  August 
11,  icS62,  and  been  honorably  discharged 
on  June  22,  1NO5.  No  one  in  the  Pension 
Office  discovered  the  fraud,  and  the 
Government  continued  to  pay  two  men 
until  one  day  a  communication  from 
the  Bureau  addressed  to  Kdwin  Walker, 
but  referring  in  the  text  to  James 
Cunningham,  reached  the  hands  of 
the       Richville      farmer.      Mr.     Walker 
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wrote  back  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  name  of  Cunningham. 
An  investigation  started.  Cunningham 
confessed  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  the  Nassau  County  jail  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island.  Grand  Army  comrades  were 
faithful  to  him,  and  petitioned  Governor 
Hughes  for  his  pardon  —  in  vain.  The 
convict  served  his  time,  less  a  few  months 
for  good  behavior,  was  released  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  has  resumed  his  under- 
taking business.  It  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  commissioned  to  bury  many  of  his  old 
comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  if  not  of  the 
Union  Army,  until  he  himself  dies.  Mr. 
Cunningham  declines  to  supply  The 
World's  Work  with  his  photograph. 

A  VETERAN   WHO   DREW   FIVE   PENSIONS 

For  many  years  there  has  lived  in 
Philadelphia  a  Negro  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  who  was  well  liked  by  the 
Grand  Army  men  who  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
a  stone's  throw  from  Independence  Hall. 
Dee  Wilton  Laws  was,  in  fact,  the  janitor 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  headquarters.  His  duties 
in  this  connection  occupied  a  part  of  his 
time;  the  rest  of  it  was  pretty  well  occu- 
pied in  drawing  four  pensions.  One  of 
them  was  his  own.  He  was  entitled  to 
it.  But  the  others  were  those  of  other 
men  —  two  dead,  one  living.  Being  rather 
keen  on  pensions,  Laws  furthermore  had 
his  wife  draw  an  annuity  which  was  not 
rightfully  hers  —  making  five  pensions 
in  the  family. 

Laws  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  comfort- 
able little  house  in  the  south  end  of 
Philadelphia,  where,  for  several  years, 
there  had  resided  with  them  an  old  Negro 
pensioner  named  Robinson,  and  his  wife 
Susan.  Robinson  died;  his  widow.  Susan, 
began  to  draw  the  pension.  Then  she 
died.  The  Pension  Bureau  never  heard 
of  Susan  Robinson  s  death,  for  Mrs.  Dee  Wil- 
ton Laws  could  sign  a  voucher  just  as  well 
as  Susan  Robinson  herself.  So  for  four 
years  the  Government  every  three  months 
handed  Annie  Laws  a  snug  little  sum  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  an  old  Xegro 
named  Robinson  had  once  served  in  the 
army.  Annie  would  undoubtedly  be  draw- 
ing   the    Robinson    pension    still    except 


for  the  fact  that  Dee  Wilton  was  a  little 
over-ambitious. 

Dee  Wilton  long  lived  happily  in  receipt 
of  his  own  annuity  and  of  the  pensions 
which    the    Government   thought   it   was 


Private  Calendar  No.  299. 
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2d  Sumo*. 


H.  R.  9221 

[Report  No.  700. 1 


IX  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mav  S,  1900. 

Mr.  \U<mt.  of  JVnn«vUunw.  introduced  Itw  following  bill;  which  wi.  referred 
V'  In*  CoauiiittM-  oil  Mil.tarr  ArTan-*  and  »nier*d  to  be  printed. 

Mam-h  7,  1PI0. 

Reported  with  •mendmentv.  committed  to  the  Committee  of  ike  Whole  Honw. 
«nd  ordeied  lu  be  printed. 

Iftrrlk*  *ut  •)!  artM  the  niutni  .tai*r  ••*!  laarrt  ibr  |«il  prt.l«l  la  iialWl 


A  BILL 

To  correct  the  military  rwrnl  of  .lames  Jones. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srnatr  and  lion**  »f  HeprenenUt- 

2  tivej  0/ the  Untied  States  of  America  in  Congee*  assembled. 

3  The*  lite  Serretarv  uf  U'wr  \n>.  and  hv  i-  hereby,  aaitliof 

4  iaed  and  dim-nd    to  "O   aim-iul   tin*   words  of   the  War 

5  Dff  Kwuwt  a*  hi  wlifMf  from  riw  clmiy  of  deortimi  Jawwt. 

6  Jtiwai  formerly-  ef   Cmnrmri*    g    Thirty  third    Regiment 

7  >»>«■  York  Vuaiiniwi  and  to  iarue  m  him  an  hwnomhh' 

8  diaiiMHyg  from  the  *rvier  of  tire  Initi-d  Sinter 

9  That  in  the  ndminidraUtm  of  //»•  pcn*i»n  Inn*  nml  ihr  law* 

10  governing  the  National  flnnir  for  lh«ilJ,.l  l'JM„lrrr  .W- 

11  diers,  or  any  hranch  th,,,<,f    Jan>,<  ./.,„><  </»«//  l>n„\u, 

1  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  discharged 

2  from  the  military  terrier  of  the  United  StaUn  as  a  prirat- 

3  of  Company  E.  Thirty-thinl  flrgnoent  .\7n-   )'nrl    \\t,  ,a„ 

4  Votunteen,  on  the  $econd  day  of  May.  eighteen  hundred  and 

•"»  Mity-thrce:  Provided,   That  no  pension  shall  accrue  prior 

6  to  the  passage  of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
James  Jones," 


NOTE  THE  POLITE  WAY  IN'  WHICH  THIS  DESERTER'S 
RECORD  IS  "CORRECTED" 

paying  to  William  Lewis  and  James  O. 
Barks,  both  of  whom  were  dead,  and  of 
George  Harrison,  a  feeble-minded  veteran 
in  the  almshouse.  Laws  received  his 
various    checks    at    different    addresses, 
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the  homes  of  friends  ,of  his.  He  cashed 
the  checks  at  the  saloon  of  Johnny  Ulman, 
Ninth  and  Locust  Streets,  and  at  the 
shop  of  a  Jewish  clothing-dealer  in  South 
Street. 

Harrison  happened  to  mention  to  an 
attendant  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
(as  the  almshouse  is  called)  that  his  pen- 
sion money  was  being  received  and  put 
away  for  him  by  his  friend  Laws.  Laws, 
being  appealed  to,  foolishly  replied  that 
he  had  no  money  belonging  to  Harrison. 
And  then  the  Pension  Commissioner  was 
informed.  It  was  an  easy  matter, 
once  attention  was  directed  at  the  rascal, 
to  convict  him.  His  sentence  was  three 
m  years  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta, 
where  he  languishes  to-day. 

Annie  Laws  got  away.  No  one  sus- 
pected her.  The  investigation  of  her 
husband  was  not  extended  to  include 
his  family  —  the  Pension  Bureau  doesn't 
go  out  of  its  way  to  hunt  frauds.  But 
Annie  boldly  went  to  the  Federal  building 
with  her  husband  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  she  was  in  the  district-attorney's 
room  when  some  one  referred  to  her  as 
Annie  Laws. 

"Why,  that's  not  Annie  Laws!"  ex- 
claimed Bernard  Englander,  a  notary 
public  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room. 
"That's  Susan  Robinson.  I've  made  out 
her  pension  vouchers  many  a  time." 

But  before  the  authorities  took  in  the 
significance  of  the  thing,  Annie  had  de- 
parted. She  was  arrested  a  few  weeks 
later,  but  was  let  go  on  her  plea  that  she 
had  acted  under  duress  from  her  husband. 

A   TYPICAL   DESERTER'S   CASE 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  a 
soldier  against  whose  name  the  word 
"deserter"  stood  on  the  records  of  the 
War  Department  would  for  all  time  be 
barred  from  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
Government.  It  is  innocence  itself  that 
indulges  this  supposition.  During  the 
last  few  years  there  have  been  made 
thousands  of  "corrections"  in  the  records 
of  the  Department  -  -  thousands  of  those 
embarrassing  entries  "deserter1'  have  been 
erased,  this  deepest  of  all  stains  on  the 
honor  of  a  soldier  removed,  vmd  \ta 
tr/3tcran  has  been  made  the  xedpravV  ol 


the  nation's  gratitude  in  substantial  ;':c 
Sometimes  this  is  done  through  the  p 
ation  of  laws   so   contrived  that  a 
perjury    makes    them    available  for  :  i 
use  of  any  culprit;   sometimes  it  is  ace: 
plished  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  a  pr 
trait  of  Thomas  Sale,  who  lives  at  i; 
Christian  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  i: 
is  drawing  a  pension  of  S15  a  ror 
Mr.  Sale  was  a  deserter.  He  is  only,. 
of  many  thousands  of  those  who,  > 
lieving  discretion  to  be  the  better?: 
of  valor,  are  living  in  old  age  and  in  g 
enjoyment  of  a  forgiving  Govenmet 
bounty. 

Sale  (or  Savage,  as  his  name  appa 
to  have  been  during  war-time)  fcfti 
Sixth-ninth  Pennsylvania  Voluntas  I 
fore  his  time  was  up.  He  says  tbtl 
enlisted  in  the  navy  and  served  as 
U.  S.  Ss.  North  Carolina,  Potomac* 
Oswego.  There  is  a  law  that  refiews 
veteran  from  the  charge  of  desertkc 
case  it  can  "be  made  to  appear"  tfcat! 
reenlisted  somewhere  within  four  mod 
Naturally,  Sale  reenlisted  in  the  * 
within  four  months.  So  he  says,  uJ<  - 
he   has   now   convinced    the   authort* 

We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  Mr. 
alias   Mr.    Savage,    of    his    pension, 
has  a  benevolent   countenance,  and 
case  is  just  as  worthy  as  are  the  th 
of  others  who  claim    to   have  minlfr 

But  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why 
misunderstood  veterans  waited  all  » 
years  before  applying  to  have  the  cj? 
brious  epithet  " deserter"  stricken  ir' 
against  their  names.  The  Civil  'I 
ended  in  1865  —  and  most  of  those 
dead  who  know  the  facts. 


HOW   CONGRESS    FALSIFIES    HISTOK 

Since  January,   igog%    more  than  : 
private  bills  have  been    introduced  in  ■.  f 
gress  granting  honorable   discharges  .\  » 
scrters.     On  one  day,  March  75.  igoc   \ 
granting   honorable    discharges    to  ir 
serters  were  introduced.     On  every  z:'c'-':- 
day  between  January  j,  igioy  and  Mo*: 
except  on  three  days  only  (Januarv  2:d  * 
ruary  5th,  and  April  '29th),  bills' en^r 
the  charge  of  desertion  were  presented  ir^- 
pes*  -  -  c)3A  Vi\\*  va  vr*.  ^vs,  seven  J  - 
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This  wholesale  admission  of  cowards 
and  "  bounty-jumpers l?  to  pension  eligibil- 
ity is  a  subject  that  deserves  and  will 
have  a  chapter  by  itself  in  this  series  of 
articles*  It  is,  of  course,  an  outrage 
which  words  fail  adequately  to  charac- 
terize. Conscious  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
proceeding,  the  form  of  these  enactments 
has  lately  been  changed,  so  that  now, 
instead  of  explicitly  expunging  the  charge 
of  desertion,  each  special  law  reads  that 
" — shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered 


or  all  facts, from  the  history  of  this  country ; 
tble   to    create   a  whole    new   set   of 
facts  and  fabricate  a  history  in  defiance 
of  actual  events. 

Indeed,  so  madly  extravagant,  so  insane, 
has  become  the  attitude  of  Con 
toward  pension  claimants  th.it  it  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  mere  correcting 
of  records  and  does  actually  undertake 
to  create  a  record  from  non-existent  facts. 

Representative  Brown  low  of  To 
the  late  indefatigable  friend  of  the  veteran, 


Us* 


WILLIAM    LAFFERTY  AND   HIS   SIGHTLESS   WIFE 
Not  long  ago  afforded  a  touching  illustne  Em  Veierant  a  pension  paper  published  in  Green- 

field,  Ohio.  The  Lhtum  Veteran's  remarks  under  this  picture  say:  "  He  has  a  claim  pending  under  the  general 
law,  but  the  iron-bound  rules  made  and  enforced  by  the  tyrant  of  ihc  Pension  Bureau,  H,  Clay  Evans,  demands 
1  medical  evidence  '  impossible  to  secure ;  therefore  the  old  hero  is  robbed  of  the  pension  due  him  and  which  he 
so  richly  deserve*."  William  Lafferty  owned  a  6o-acre  farm  and  was  already  receiving  a  [»ensi»»n  of  $12  a  month- 
The  picture  and  the  The  Union  Veteran**  comment  illustrate  the  professional  pension  view  t\  and 

ice  is  to  rob  the  pensioner 


to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States/* 
The  whole  proceeding  is  undoubtedly 
unconstitutional,    foi  which    will 

be   given   in    tin  al    chapter.    The 

pardoning  power  is  not  voted  in  * 
Nor  is  it  possible  by  an 
or   b;  !    ;<(  t,    Of 

by  all   combined,  to  obliterate  a  fa 
the  military   history  of  er.     If  it 

possible   for   Cong 
the  fact  that  a  soldier  had  deserted,  it  would 
be  possible  to  obliterate  any  other 


who   will    receive   special    attention    later 
in  these  arti  as  one  of  those 

satisfied    to    improve    history    afl 
made    it;   he  reate 

le  of  Mt    Bi 
Ivity  in  I 
by  the  bill  a  facsimile  of  whi  tinted 

00  page  13496. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  entitled 
bill    to  die   military    record    of 

Bradford      V  Bradford 

Whalcy    I 
begin    any    military    record;    and,    while 
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61st  CONGRESS, 
2d  Session. 


H.  R.  25995. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

May  17, 1910. 

Mr.  Brownlow  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to. the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered,  to  be  printed. 


A  BILL 


To  correct  the  military  record  of  Bradford  Whaley. 

1  Be  it  enact td  btf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
1  and  directed  t<*  enter  the  namr  of  Bradford  Whaley  as  a 
r»  private  of  (Company  K,  Eleventh  Itcinmcnt  Tennessee  Vol- 
♦  I  uiitrrr  <  avaln,  and  issue  lo  him  an  honorable  dM-har;;e." 


ONE  WAY  OF  BECOMING  A  VETERAN 

the    modest    Congressman    affected    only  because  so  long  as  he  flourished  as  a  cor- 

to  correct,   he  was  really  endowing  Mr.  rector    of   destinies,    it    was    unnecessary 

Whaley   with   a   wholly   new   record,    for  for  any  man  to  go  to  the  front  and  fight 

the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  and  bleed  for  a  record.     A  Jiat  of  Congress, 

enter  Mr.  Whaley 's  name  on  the  roll  of  issued  at  the  Tennessee  member's  behest, 

the    nth    Tennessee    Volunteer    Cavalry  sufficed    to    reach    back    forty-live    years 

and    simultaneously    to    tender    him    an  and   then   in   one   sentence   span   all   the 

honorable   discharge.  labors,    sufferings,    and    perils    of    actual 

Mr.  Brownlow's  activities  have  ceased,  war    service,    and    finally    discharge    the 

He  died  a  few  months  ago.     It  is  a  pity,  "veteran"   with   honor   from   an   organi- 
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zation  which  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
exist.  Congress  showed  much  restraint 
in  this  matter:  It  might  just  as  well 
have  made  Mr.  Whaley  a  Revolutionary 
patriot. 

Two  private  pension  bills  passed  by 
Congress  this  year  President  Taft  vetoed. 
One  (Senate  4,671)  undertook  to  amend 
the  record  of  Aaron  Cornish;  it  decreed 
that  he  should  hereafter  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  97th  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Cornish 
was  dismissed  from  the  service  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1862,  by  competent  authority. 

The  other  (Senate  752)  decreed  that 
Charles  J.  Smith  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
Company  F,  Third  New  Jersey  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  The  fact  is,  Charles  J.  Smith 
never  belonged  to  the  regiment  and  was 
never  honorably  discharged  from  it.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  join  it,  but  failed  to 
do  so.  The  service  from  which  he  dis- 
loyally absented  himself  was  performed 
by  another  soldier. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  history  in 
which  Congress  is  continuously  engaged. 

Glance  through  any  report  of  any 
Pension  Committee,  either  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate. 
Observe  the  grounds  on  which  pension 
money  is  given  away. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions' 
report  on  "Calendar  No.  409,"  presented 
March  17th,  this  year,  picked  up  at 
random,  opens  of  itself  to  page  32.  The 
eye  is  greeted  by  favorable  recommenda- 
tions for  pensions  in  favor  of  George 
B  rough,  of  Spring  City,  San  Pete  County, 
Utah;  Philip  Smith,  of  Heber  City; 
James  Carlile,  Heber  City;  and  Alexander 
Robertson,  of  Springville  —  all  of  whom 
arc  stated  to  have  served  twenty-three 
days  in  1853  against  the  Indians.  The 
company  to  which  they  belonged  was  not 
part  of  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  its  members  were  paid  by  the 
state  of  Utah;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
state  was  subsequently  reimbursed  by 
the  United  States  for  such  payment,  who 
could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on 
the  point  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  liable  ?    No  wounds,  sickness,  or  dis- 


abilities are  alleged.  The  pensions  were 
granted. 

Next  follows  a  recommendation  in 
favor  of  Richard  H.  Humphries  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Tennessee,  who  served 
a  year  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He  alleges 
rheumatism.  The  records  of  the  War 
Department  fail  to  show  treatment  for 
rheumatism  during  service.  Humphries's 
claim  had  been  rejected  by  the  Pension 
Bureau  September  4,  1909,  and  on  appeal 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
reaffirmed  the  rejection.  However,  three 
witnesses  testified  that  Humphries  did 
contract  rheumatism  in  the  service,  and 
Humphries  states  that  three  others,  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  knew  of  his  having 
rheumatism  in  the  service  —  but  they 
have  died  and  he  cannot  procure  their 
testimony.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  reports  its  conclusion  "that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  soldier  did  not 
contract  rheumatism  in  the  service";  it 
is  u  inclined  to  resolve  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  in  the  soldier's  favor,  and 
respectfully  recommends  that  he  be  al- 
lowed a  pension  of  $12  a  month.' ' 

Next,  the  pension  of  the  needy  widow 
of  a  naval  officer  of  long,  active,  and 
distinguished  service  in  war  and  in  peace 
is  increased  from  $30  to  $40  a  month. 
May  she  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 

Next  comes  the  case  of  Corporal  Clar- 
ence W.  Davis,  thirty  years  old,  West 
Alexandria,  Preble  County,  O.  While 
"absent  from  duty  upon  pass  for  his 
own  pleasure,"  he  was  run  over  by  a 
locomotive  and  his  right  foot  was  cut  off. 
He  is  given  $40  —  the  same  pension  as  the 
widow  of  the  aforementioned  hero  of  forty- 
eight  years'  service  and  forty  battles,  pro- 
moted for  conspicuous  bravery. 

Then  comes  the  case  of  Captain  Morgan 
J.  Treadway,  Delvinta,  Lee  County,  Ky. 
Captain  Treadway  valorously  led  a  com- 
pany from  Kentucky  in  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  enemy,  getting  as  far  as 
Anniston,  Ala.,  where  he  alleges  that  he 
"contracted  severe  colds,  resulting  in 
tonsilitis."  "The  medical  records  of  the 
War  Department  are  silent  as  to  treatment 
during  service/ '  observes  the  report,  which 
also  notices  that  the  Pension  Bureau  had 
rejected  the  Captain's  claim  for  a  pension 
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and  that  it  had  refused  (could  it  have  been  Next,  L.  Place  Bostwick,  1126  Wash- 
contemptuously?)  reconsideration  of  the  ington  Street,  Iowa  City,  la.,  is  given  S30 
same.  However,  the  Senate  Committee  per  month.  His  claim  is  that  he  wrenched 
feels  that  any  "doubt  may  generously  he  his  back  carrying  a  mess-chest,  while 
resolved  in  hi-  favor"  and  puts  him  down  fighting  the  Spaniards  (in  Florida)  in  1898. 
for  Sjo  a  month.  The    Pension  Bureau    has   twice   rejected 
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his  claim,  but  he  is  in  failing  health  and 
the  Senators  are  "satisfied  that  the  serious 
affliction  of  the  claimant  may  have  origi- 
nated in  his  military  mtvnv,  and  therefore 

recommend   the  allowance  of  a  pension 

of  $30  a  month/1 

The  next  following  bill  gives  a  retired 
regular  $24  a  month  for  varicose  veins. 

The  nest  gives  S30  a  month  to  the  widow 
of  an  officer  killed  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  rihV 


inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  ti- 
dier. Walsh  had  been  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  rifle  in  a  quarrel  with  another 
soldier,  Charles  N,  Beck,  at  Victoria, 
P.  L,  00  January  24,  1000,  The  evidence 
at   the   trial  k    showed    that   Walsh 

had  provoked  the  assault.  Walsh  had 
also  been  in  the  hospital  under  treatment 
for  syphilis.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  took  cognisance  of  the  fact  that 
Welsh's    affliction    can  hardlv  be  said  to 


The  next  gives  a  monthly  $12  to  a 
Spanish-war  veteran  for  general  debility 
"not  clearly  proved"  to  be  of  service 
origin,  but  believed  to  be  due  to  "intol- 
erance of  solar  heat."  And  yet  William 
J.  Hem  by  came  from  Pitt  County,  North 
Carolina, 

Then  we  read  the  itory  of  Peter  Walsh, 
of     Providence,    R.    I       Walsh    was    dis- 
charged from  the  regular  army  Jure 
1901,  on  account  of  weak  mind  causing 


ntracted  in  the  line  of  duty, 
but  gave  him  p  pension  of  $12  a  month. 

Way  Lr-  VII  this  is  taken  page  by 

page    from    a    late    Pension    Committee 

report   easually  picked  up  and  opened  at 
random       a     report,     QKM  the 

Stive    of    the    three    b< 
og  with  pensions  —  the  £  om- 

mittee      Any    on 

what  is  going  on.     Write  to  your  ( 

man,  asking  him  to  mail  you  a  cop 


WORD 


i  i  \iia  k.  tu    NORTfl    DAKOTA 

1  i 

>rt  of  the  House  Committer 
'  vhirh    bundles    Civil 

\v  n    caaea    particularly,    and    you    will 


Attiiitf  Cfc*irm»n  of  U»  S*n«tr  Ovnrahta*  on  |*a»«un. 


obtain  a  much  more  interesting  piece  of 
reading  than  is  this  article. 

Something    was    said,    earlier    in 
article,    regarding  the   laxity   of   pension 
method-   in    the  of   widows.     This 

magazine  could  be  filled  with  instances 
in  which  the  true  purpose  of  the  pen- 
sion system  has  been  perverted  in  this 
respect. 

Levi  s.  Sparks,  a  private  of  Company 
I.    i22d   III  named 

woman  named  Amelia  C.  Ginke  on  June 
20,  [868.      'I  he  COUple  separated; 


Hm\     THOMAS    W    Hku.in     Ol  \k% 

Ik,     -.iMim'    «i- 

appeared  and  was  said  to  have  died, 

did    not   die;   she   has   not   died   yet;  she 

is  living  in  Peoria,  III.,  as  the  wiii 

man    named  John   Schwart 

after  his  wife  Int.  him,  Sparks  went  throti 

P    form    of    marriage    with 

the  United  Stat  rnment  n 

regard  as  his  widov  ith 

justice,   for   Maria   L. 
lived  with  her  veteran  till  he  died.     Still. 
considering  that  she  "married"  him  fifteen 

rs  after   the  war  \n  not 

clear  why  the  I  e   should  pay 
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her,  as  it  does,  $12  a  month,  She  didn't 
go  to  the  war  herself,  though  that  was  no 
fault  of  hers;  she  was  <ml\  three  years 
old  when  President  Lincoln  called  for 
volunteers.  She  had  no  relatives  in  the 
war,  so  far  as  the  record  shows.  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  suffered,  or  suffers, 


There   are  on    the   rolls   thousands   of 

"widows"  many  of  them  cases  of 
questionable  and  even  sinister  color  — 
never  legally  married  to  the  veterans  in 
whose   name   they   dr.  -ions.     Some 

will  be  named  in  succeeding  articles. 
There  are  thousands  more  of  widows  who 


HON,    MARTIN 


from  the  war.  So  liberal  is  the  Govern- 
ment's id<  duty  to  the  old  soldiers 
that  if,  in  the  future,  John  Schwartz  of 
Peoria  were  to  apply t  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  for  years  supported  the  law- 
ful wife  of  a  veteran  whose  pension  had 
been  collected  by  an  illegal  relict,  he 
would  probably  receive  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. 


married    their   i  after   the 

Mrs.    Katie   V, 
h.,  is  tin  c  1906)  of  Capfc_ 

William  J.  Kellogg,  sometime  of  Companv 
H,  I52d  New    York    Volun;  VV'hen 

the  couple  was  married,  in  1S91.  be 
sixty-eight  Id    and    infirm.     She 

wafl  thirtj  levtn*    The  war  had  been 


Kellogg   of   Marcellus 
nee  1006)  of  Captain 


KIOK   VII  W   OJ    TEl 


Ml-:  OF  THK  HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS  Dl    FILES  IN  TH3  >i  \  ICI 

ven  the  namr-i  of  ihr   j».  within  I.1  pllbtt 

w  hit  h  fM\s  the  hitla 


i 


(or  tv  r-      With  what   jus- 

tin-   does    Kiitic   Y.    Kellogg  draw   $12  a 
monih  from  the  Government? 

Helen  L.  Filch  lives  with  a  son  by  her 
first  marriage  in  his  comfortable  home, 
and  1  of  land;  bill  she  Is  given 

a  dollar  1  day  by  the  Government  of  the 

United  State-  because  she  took  a  veteran 

i    husband,   seventa 
after  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War. 

Mary  Ann  Shtrcy,  the  widow  of  J 
Shirey  of    Companies    i>    and    t» 

Pennsylvania    Infantry,    failed    to    secure 

tlfiion  when  her  husband  died,  though 
spei  liner  of  the  Pension  Bureau 

pied  to   help   her  prove   that   bis 
deatll  attributable    to    hi>    service, 

m   I^OTj  uran, 

f  Hoover,  once  i    «  uth 

Pennsylvania  infant!  no*,  reo 

i  pension  on  account  of  Hoover's  nine 

months'  -fore    she 

Sur  id  to  ju 

the  N  it  this  matter  of 

deserves  looking  into.     A   sum    >uii 
to  support  all   the   colleges  and   univer- 
sities of  the  country  for  two  years  or  to 
run    its   public    schools   for    six    months 


must  not  everj  year  be  spent  in 
criminally  careless  as  these.      II 
of  the  veterans'     roster  must  nor 
fered  to  remain  thus  ignobly  blotted* 
The   Remedy?    Yes,    indeed,    then 
one.     Yes,  indeed,  it  pp'y 

the  awakened  coznmoi 

to  a  tad 

of  the  Pension  <  Mb  & 
What  that  remedy  is  will  app 

on   a 

But    here    it    may    at    !e;ist    be    said 

reform  will  at  the  outset  demand: 

That  the    records   of   tht 
and  (Jrr  \\  \ir  Department  to  public 

rcticm; 
That    no    furti<  ravagani 

it  ion  be 
That  no    private-pen 
till  the    name    of    the    ben  and    his 

claim    shall    hatH  M    thf 

community  in 

The    pension    snowball  died    up 

into   a    burden    ten    times  as    bl 
forty-five    years    ago.      It    i^ 

it;    time,    Ur  blow    the   hot 

ih  of  publicity  upon  it.  and  then   to 
try    those    more   drastic    measun 
wise  men  apply  even  to  a  beautiful  and 
necessary  thing  that  has  grown  too  1 


CHAPTERS  FROM   MY  EXPERIENCE 

i 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  of  MY  LIFE— HOW   I   HAVB   DEALT  FRVNMV   \\! 
SOUTHERN  WHITE   MEN,  Willi   NORTHERN  WHITE  MEN.  AND  WITH  MY  own 
RACE!  A\l>  HOW  I  CAME  TO  KNOW  THE  HEARTS  OF  MY  OWN  PEOPLE 

in 
BOOKEB   T.   WASHINGTON 


["Up   from    Slavery."  which    kQS   been    translated   into    almost   ,;//    living  languages, 

even  into  some  of  the  languages  of  India,    is    mainly   tie    story   of    Mr.    Washington's 

life  up  to  the  time  that  he  began  his  career  In   these  art  it  Its  k  ues 

his   autobiography,   in    a    broader   way  and  into  his  wider  career  as  the  leader  of   his 

and  as  a  national  figure  in  American  life.      Thi    EDITORS.] 


ONE  <>f  the  first  questions  thai    I 
had   tit  answer  h>r  myself    after 
beginning  my  work  at  Tusfc 
was  how  I  was  to  deal  with  public  opinion 
on  the  rate  question. 


It  may  >een  that  a  man  who  had 

Started  out   with  the  humble  purpo 

lishin^a  little  Negro  industrial  school 
in  a  small  Southern  country -town  should 
find  himself,  to  any  great  extent,  either 


MK.  WASHINGTON    KHV  1  MB    I  MMI  H 

'I  have  never  at  any  time  asked  or  MM  iboutd  fafgtfl  ih;»i  I   to)  ■ 
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helped  or  hindered  in  his  work  by  what  the 
general   public   was   thinking   and    saying 
about  any  of  the  large  social  or  e<J 
tional  problems  of  the  day*     But  such  was 
the  case  at  that  time  in  Alabama;   am 
it  was  that  I  had  not  gone  very  far  in  my 
work    before    I    found    myself    trying 
formulate  clear   and   definite   answer 
some  very  fundamental  quest' 

The  questions  came  to  me  in  this  v\ 
Colored  people  wanted    to    know  why  I 
proposed  to  teach  their  children  to  work. 
They  said  that  they  and  their  parents 
been  compelled  to  work  for  two  hun 
and    fifty    years,    and    now    tlu\     wanted 
their  children  to  go  to  school  so  that  they 
might   be   free   and    live   like   the   white 


■ 


l\   MUJ.fV  W    \  \     IS  WHICH  MR 
!N«.1m  ,     n   ||  in 

ttdks      without  working.    Thai   was  the 
pray  in   which  the  average  colored  man 

ed  at  the  matter. 
Some  of  the  Southern  white  people 
the  umii  opposed  kind 

of  education   of   the   Negro.    Others   in* 

ed    whether    I    was   men 
train   preachers  and  ether 

I  proposed  to  furnish  them 
servants. 

Sunn  ol  the  people  Oder- 

stood  that   I  proposed  to  train  t] 
to  be  a  mere  **h 

of    m  red    that    my   >chool 

would   make  re   him   to 

take  his  place  in  the  community  as  a 
and  a  citizen. 

Of  course  all  these  different  view*  about 
the   kind    of  education    that    the   Negro 
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MThe  colored  people  wanted  thd?  children  »  thai  they  might  be  fat  »md  live  like  ihe 

whi  wttboul   working" 


ought  or  ought  not  to  have  were  deeply 
tinged  with  racial  and  sectional  feelings. 
The  rule  of  the  k  government 

had  just  come  to  an  end  in  Alabama. 
The   masses   ol   the  white   people 

ver\  bittef  against  the  Negroes  as  a  result 
of    the   excitement    and    agitation    of    the 

Reconstruction  period. 


On   the  other  hand,  the  colored  people 
who  had  recently  lost,  to  a  very  b 
extent,  their  place  in   the  politics  of  the 
State  —  were  greatly  discouraged  and 

heartened.  Many  of  them  feared  that 
they  were  going  to  be  drawn  back  into 
slavery.  At  this  time  also  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  between  th< 


|n     '        1   r    I,        ■      I       \      r  Mm.-,   t  I  I 

1 1    R  I I  i ! 

1 1  ofeeerved  the  two  racrs  had  brcome  b  ihcr  in  intimate  ways 

thd 
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North  and  the  South  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  concerned  political  matters. 

I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  at  the  angle 
where  these  opposing  forces  met.  I  saw 
that,  in  carrying  out  the  work  that  I  had 
planned,  I  was  likely  to  be  opposed  or 
criticised  at  some  point  by  each  of  these 
parties.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  just  as 
clearly  that  in  order  to  succeed  I  must  in 
some  way  secure  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  each  of  them, 

I  knew,  for  example,  that  the  South 
poor  and   the   North   was  rich.     I  knew 


South    was    goi  succeed    unless    it 

finally  won  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  best  white  people  in  the  South.  I 
knew  also  —  what  many  Northern  people 
did  nut  know  or  understand       that    how- 

r  much  they  might  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  educating  the  Negro,  deep  down  in  their 
hearts   the   Southern   white  people   had  a 

ing  of  gratitude  toward  the  Negro  race; 
and  I  was  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
any  sound  and  sincere  effort  that  was  made 
to  help  the  Negro  was  going  to  have  the 
Southern  white  ma:  <rt. 


lira 

that  Northern  people  believed,  as  the 
South  at  that  time  did  not  believe,  in  the 
power  0  lion   to  inspire,   to  uplift, 

and  to  i  a  o!  the  people, 

I   knew   that   the   North  w a  to  go 

forward  and  complete,  with  this  aid 
education,  the  work  of  liberation  which 
had  been  begun  with  the  sword,  and  that 
Northern  people  would  be  willing  and 
ghd  to  give  their  support  to  any  school 
or  other  agency  that  proposed  to  do  this 
work  in  a  really  fundamental  v. 

It  waa  time,  plain  to  me 

that  no  effort  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  mv  own  rice  who  were  in  the 


WHEN  IT  \\  \ 

still  i 


Finally,  I  had  faith  in  the  good  common- 
«■  of  the  tnasees  of  my  own  iv 
felt  confident  that,  if  Iw  Ily  00  th 

right  track  in  the  kind  of  education  thai 
I  proposed  to  give  them  and  at   the 
time  remained  w  1  sincere  in  all  m 

dealings  with  them.  I  was  bound  t<«  wi 
their  support,  not  only  for  the  schorl  tha 
I  had  started,  but  for  all  that  I  had  in  m; 
mind  to  do  for  th< 

1  it  waa  often  a  puzzling  and  a  trying 

problem    to   determine    1: 
and  hold  th  t  of  all  three  of  tb 

each  of  which  looked  wi 
such  din  nd  from  such  widely 


rang 

win 
lese 
vith 
iely 
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different  points  of  view  at  what  I  was 
attempting  to  do.  The  temptation  which 
presented  itself  to  me  in  my  dealings  with 
these  three  classes  oJ  people  was  to  - 

each  group  the  side  of  the  subject  that  it 
would  be  most  willing  to  look  at,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  silent  about  those 
matters  in  regard  to  which  they  were  likely 
to  differ  with  me,  There  was  the  ten 
tion  to  say  to  the  white  man  the  thing  that 


im-   I  BAPl  t    \i    roSfi 

the  white  man  wanted  to  h 
the  colored  man  the  thing  that  he  wanted 
hear;    to  say  one  thing  in  tin    North  an 
another  in  the  South. 

Perhaps   I  should  have  yielded  to  this 
temptation   if   I   had    not  perceived  th, 
in   the  long  run  I  should   be  found  ou 
and   that   if   1   hoped   to  do  anything 
lasting  value  for  m\  own  people  or  for  the 
South  I  must  first  get  down  to  bed  -rock 


W    DJN1NU  II  UJL    VI 
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INS1  f  l 
I 
wfatll  Itnisfa  i hem  with  trained  sen 


ogricufciiraJ  T^frB1**  «rmoged  in  front 


BX-CONGR]  OBSOT  SU  TREASt  REK  \\  \K  IN.  TU5K& 

'*  1  in  the  jzoml  o«mmon-VM' 


There  is  a  story  of  an  old  colored  min- 
ister, which  I  am  fond  of  telling  that 
illustrates  what  I  mean.     The  ok   fellow 

trying  to  explain  to  a  Sunday-school 


class   how   it   was   and   why  it  was  that 

Pharaoh    and    his    party    were    drowned 

when   they  were  trying  to  cross  the  Red 

ami  ht»\\   it  was  and  why  it  was  that 


MI-TTP  >}    MACON  COlfNTY,  ALABAMA 

*'l  soon  learned  that  the  mosi  nun  among  NVgn*-  to>ooo,ooo 

of  bliuk  |><  <>|,lt  th.  n*  i  'small  percent  Igi  lllftldo 
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Now  there  happened  to  be  in  this  class 
a  young  colored  man  who  had  had  consider- 
able schooling,  and  this  young  fellow  turned 
to  the  old  minister  and  said: 

"Now,  Mr.  Minister,  I  do  not  understand 
that  kind  of  explanation.  I  have  been 
going  to  school  and  have  been  studying 
all  these  conditions,  and  my  geography 
teaches  me  that  ice  does  not  freeze  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  equator." 

The  old  minister  replied:  "Now,  Fse 
been  expecting  something  just  like  this. 
There's  always  some  fellow  ready  to  spile 
all  the  theology.  The  time  Fse  talkin' 
about  was  before  they  had  any  jogerphies 
or  'quaters  either." 

Now  this  old  man,  in  his  plain  and  simple 
way,  was  trying  to  brush  aside  all  arti- 
ficiality and  to  get  down  to  bed-rock. 
So  it  was  with  me.  There  have  always 
been  a  number  of  educated  and  clever 
persons  among  my  race  who  are  able  to 
make  plausible  and  fine-sounding  state- 
ments about  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
Negro  problem,  but  I  saw  clearly  that 
I  should  have  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  old  preacher  and  start  on  a  solid 
basis  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  work  that 
I  had  undertaken. 

So,  after  thinking  the  matter  all  out  as  I 
have  described,  I  made  up  my  mind 
definitely  on  one  or  two  fundamental  points. 
I  determined: 

First,  that  I  should  at  all  times  be  per- 
fectly frank  and  honest  in  dealing  with 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  people  that  I 
have  mentioned; 

Second,  that  I  should  not  depend  upon 
any  "short-cuts"  or  expedients  merely 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  temporary  popu- 
larity or  advantage,  whether  for  the  time 
being  such  action  brought  me  popularity 
or  the  reverse.  With  these  two  points 
clear  before  me  as  my  creed,  I  began  going 
forward. 

One  thing  which  gave  me  faith  at  the 
outset  and  increased  my  confidence  as  I 
went  on  was  the  insight  which  I  early 
gained  into  the  actual  relations  of  the 
races  in  the  South.  I  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  a  result  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  slavery  the  two  races 
had  become  bound  together  in  intimate 
ways  that  people  outside  of  the  South  could 


not  understand,  and  of  which  the  white 
people  and  colored  people  themselves  were 
perhaps  not  fully  conscious.  More  than 
that,  I  perceived  that  the  two  races  needed 
each  other  and  that  for  many  years  to 
come  no  other  laboring  class  of  people 
would  be  able  to  fill  the  place  occupied 
by  the  Negro  in  the  life  of  the  Southern 
white  man. 

I  saw  also  one  change  that  had  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  freedom,  a 
change  which  many  Southern  white  men 
had,  it  seemed  to  me,  failed  to  see.  As 
long  as  slavery  existed,  the  white  man,  for 
his  own  protection  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  Negro  contented  with  his  condition 
of  servitude,  was  compelled  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance.  In  freedom,  however,  just 
the  reverse  condition  exists.  Now  the 
white  man  is  not  only  free  to  assist  the 
Negro  in  his  effort  to  rise,  but  he  has  every 
motive  of  self-interest  to  do  so,  since  to 
uplift  and  educate  the  Negro  would  reduce 
the  number  of  paupers  and  criminals  of 
the  race  and  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  its  skilled  laborers. 

Clear  ideas  did  not  come  into  my  mind 
on  this  subject  at  once.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  I  gained  the  notion  that 
there  had  been  two  races  in  slavery; 
that  both  were  now  engaged  in  a  struggle 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions; that  the  progress  of  each  meant 
the  advancement  of  the  other;  and  that 
anything  that  I  attempted  to  do  for  the 
members  of  my  own  race  would  be  of  no  real 
value  to  them  unless  it  was  of  equal 
value  to  the  members  of  the  white  race 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

As  this  thought  got  hold  in  my  mind 
and  I  began  to  see  further  into  the  nature 
of  the  task  that  I  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form, much  of  the  political  agitation  and 
controversy  that  divided  the  North  from 
the  South,  the  black  man  from  the  white, 
began  to  look  unreal  and  artificial  to  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  people  who  carried  on 
political  campaigns  were  engaged  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  a  battle  with  shadows,  and 
that  these  shadows  represented  the  preju- 
dices and  animosities  of  a  period  that  was 
now  past. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  thought 
about  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
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kind  of  work  that  I  had  undertaken  to  do 
was  a  very  real  sort  of  thing.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  kind  of  work  which  tended  not  to 
divide,  but  to  unite,  all  the  opposing  ele- 
ments and  forces,  because  it  was  a  work 
of  construction. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  I  began  to  con- 
sider seriously  how  I  should  proceed  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  each  of  the  three 
groups  that  I  have  mentioned,  for  the 
work  that  I  had  in  hand. 

I  determined,  first  of  all,  that  as  far  as 
possible  I  would  try  to  gain  the  active 
support  and  cooperation,  in  all  that  I 
undertook,  of  the  masses  of  my  own  race. 
With  this  in  view,  before  I  began  my 
work  at  Tuskegee,  I  spent  several  weeks 
traveling  about  among  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Macon  County,  of  which 
Tuskegee  is  the  county-seat.  During  all 
this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  individually  with  a  large  number 
of  people  representing  the  rural  classes, 
which  constitute  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
Negro  population  in  the  South.  I  slept  in 
their  cabins,  ate  their  food,  talked  to  them 
in  their  churches,  and  discussed  with 
them  in  their  own  homes  their  difficulties 
and  their  needs.  In  this  way  I  gained  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  in  all  my  work  since. 

As  years  went  on,  I  extended  these 
visits  to  the  adjoining  counties  and  ad- 
joining states.  Then,  as  the  school  at 
Tuskegee  became  better  known,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  invitations  that  came  to 
me  to  visit  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  still  more  about  the  actual  life  of  the 
people  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  struggling. 

In  all  this,  my  purpose  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  masses  of  the  people 
—  to  gain  their  confidence  so  that  I 
might  work  with  them  and  for  them. 

In  the  course  of  travel  and  observation 
I  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  influence  that  the  organizations  which 
colored  people  have  formed  among  them- 
selves exert  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  average  man  outside  of  the  Xegro 
race  is  likely  to  assume  that  the  ten 
millions  of  colored  people  in  this  country 
are  a  mere  disorganized  and  heterogeneous 


collection  of  individuals,  herded  together 
under  one  statistical  label,  without  head 
or  tail,  and  with  no  conscious  common 
purpose.    This  is  far  from  true.     There 
are   certain    common   interests    that    are 
peculiar  to  all  Negroes,  certain  channels 
through  which  it  is  possible  to  touch  and 
influence  the  whole  people.    In  my  study 
of  the  race  in  what  I  may  call  its  organized 
capacity,  I  soon  learned   that  the   most 
influential  organization  among  Negroes  is 
the  Negro  church.    I  question  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  group  of  ten  millions   of 
people  anywhere,  not  excepting  the  Catho- 
lics, that 'can  be  so  readily  reached  and 
influenced   through   their   church  organi- 
zations as  the  ten  millions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.    Of  these  millions  of  black 
people  there  is  only  a  very  small  percentage 
that  does  not  have  formal  or  informal 
connection  with  some  church.    The  prin- 
cipal church-groups  are:  Baptists,  African 
Methodists,  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zionists,  and  colored  Methodists,  to  which 
I  might  add  about  a  dozen  smaller  denom- 
inations. 

I  began  my  work  of  getting  the  support 
of  these  organizations  by  speaking  (or 
lecturing,  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
describe  it)  to  the  colored  people  in  the 
little  churches  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  school  at  Tuskegee.  When  later  I 
extended  my  journeys  into  other  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  I  began  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  leaders  in  the 
church  and  to  learn  something  about  the 
kind  and  extent  of  influence  which  these 
men  exercise  through  the  churches  over 
the  masses  of  the  Negro  people. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  meet  and  to  talk  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward way  with  the  common  people 
of  my  own  race  wherever  I  have  been  able 
to  meet  them.  But  it  is  in  the  Negro 
churches  that  I  have  had  my  best  op- 
portunities for  meeting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  ser- 
vice in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  where  I 
heard  Phillips  Brooks.  I  have  attended 
service  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  where  I  heard  the 
late  Dr.  John  Hali.  I  have  attended  ser- 
vice in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  London. 
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I  have  visited  some  of  the  great  cathedrals 
in  Europe  when  service  was  being  held. 
But  not  any  of  these  services  have  had 
for  me  the  real  interest  that  certain 
services  among  my  own  people  have  had. 
Let  me  describe  the  type  of  the  service 
that  I  have  enjoyed  more  than  any  other 
in  all  my  experience  in  attending  church, 
whether  in  America  or  Europe. 

In  Macon  County,  Ala.,  where  I  live, 
the  colored  people  have  a  kind  of  church- 
service  that  is  called  an  "all-day-mceting." 
The  ideal  season  for  such  meetings  is  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  church-house  that 
I  have  in  mind  is  located  about  ten  miles 
from  town.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the 
"  all-day-meeting "  one  should  make  an 
early  start,  say  eight  o'clock.  During 
the  drive  one  drinks  in  the  fresh  fragrance 
of  forests  and  wild  flowers.  The  church- 
building  is  located  near  a  stream  of  water, 
not  far  from  a  large,  cool  spring,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  or  primitive  forest. 
Here  the  colored  people  begin  to  come 
together  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  them  walk;  most  of 
them  drive.  A  large  number  come  in 
buggies,  but  many  use  the  more  primitive 
wagons  or  carts,  drawn  by  mules,  horses, 
or  oxen.  In  these  conveyances  a  whole 
family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest, 
makes  the  journey  together.  All  bring 
baskets  of  food,  for  the  "all-day-meeting" 
is  a  kind  of  Sunday  picnic  or  festival. 
Preaching,  preceded  by  much  singing, 
begins  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  If  the 
building  is  not  large  enough,  the  services 
are  held  out  under  the  trees.  Sometimes 
there  is  but  one  sermon;  sometimes  there 
are  two  or  three  sermons,  if  visiting 
ministers  are  present.  The  sermon  over, 
there  is  more  plantation  singing.  A  col- 
lection is  taken  —  sometimes  two  col- 
lections —  then  comes  recess  for  dinner 
and  recreation. 

Sometimes  I  have  seen  at  these  "all- 
day-meetings"  as  many  as  three  thousand 
people  present.  No  one  goes  away  hun- 
gry. Large  baskets,  filled  with  the  most 
tempting  spring  chicken  or  fresh  pork, 
fresh  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  pies 
and  cakes,  arc  then  opened.  The  people 
scatter  in  groups.  Sheets  or  table-cloths 
are  spread  on  the  grass  under  a  tree  near 


the  stream.  Here  old  acquaintances  are 
renewed;  relatives  meet  members  of  the 
family  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  months* 
Strangers,  visitors,  every  one  must  be 
invited  by  some  one  else  to  dinner.  Kneel- 
ing on  the  fresh  grass  or  on  broken  branches 
of  trees  surrounding  the  food,  dinner  is 
eaten.  The  animals  are  fed  and  watered, 
and  then  at  about  three  o'clock  there  is 
another  sermon  or  two,  with  plenty  of 
singing  thrown  in;  then  another  collec- 
tion, or  perhaps  two.  In  between  these 
sermons  I  am  invited  to  speak,  and  am 
very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation.  At 
about  five  o'clock  the  benediction  is  pro- 
nounced and  the  thousands  quietly  scatter 
to  their  homes  with  many  good-bys  and 
well-wishes.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
kind  of  church-service  that  I  like  best.  In 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  to  speak  to 
such  gatherings  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
some  of  my  best  work. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  which  I 
formed  early,  of  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  I  have  not  only  visited  country 
churches  and  spoken  at  such  "all-day- 
meetings,,  as  I  have  just  described, 
but  for  years  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
attend,  whenever  it  has  been  possible  for 
me  to  do  so,  every  important  ministers' 
meeting.  I  have  also  made  it  a  practice 
to  visit  town  and  city  churches  and  in  this 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  the  ministers 
and  meet  the  people. 

During  my  many  and  long  campaigns 
in  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  carry  on  Tuskegee  Institute, 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  I  have  spoken  in  some 
white  church  or  hall  or  at  some  banquet,  to 
go  directly  to  some  colored  church  for  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  my  own  people. 
The  deep  interest  that  they  have  shown  in 
my  work  and  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  colored  people  invariably 
respond  to  any  one  who  talks  to  them 
frankly  and  sincerely  in  regard  to  matters 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  the  race  make 
it  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  them. 

Many  times  on  these  trips  to  the  North, 
it  has  happened  that  colored  audiences 
have  waited  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  for  my  coming.    This  docs  not  mean 
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that  colored  people  may  not  attend  the 
other  meetings  which  I  address,  but  means 
simply  that  they  prefer  in  most  cases  to 
have  me  to  -peak  to  them  alone.  When  at 
last  I  have  been  able  to  reach  the  church  or 
the  hall  where  the  audience  was  gathered. 
it  ha-  beer.  su«  h  a  pleasure  to  meet  them 
that  I  have  often  found  myself  standing 
on  my  feet  until  after  twelve  o"c!>k. 
Xo  one  thing  has  given  me  more  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  race  than  the  fact  that 
Xegro  audiences  will  sit  for  two  hours 
or  more  and  li-ten  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  discussion  of  any  subject 
that  has  to  do  with  their  interest  as  a 
people.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  un- 
lettered masses  as  it  is  of  the  more  highly 
educated  few. 

Xot  long  ago.  for  example.  I  spoke  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Cleveland.  O.  This  audience 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  white 
people,  and  the  meeting  continued  rather 
late  into  the  night.  Immediately  after 
this  meeting  I  was  driven  to  the  largest 
colored  church  in  Cleveland,  where  I 
found  an  audience  of  something  like 
twenty -five  hundred  colored  people  wait- 
ing patientiy  for  my  appearance.  The 
<hurch-buiiding  was  crowded,  and  many  of 
th-»-<;  present.  I  wa-  told,  had  been  waiting 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

As  I  entered  the  building,  an  unu-ual 
scene  presented  it-elf.  Kach  member  of 
the  audience  had  been  provided  with  a 
little  American  flag  and.  as  I  appeared  upon 
the  platform,  the  whole  audience  ro*e  to  its 
feet  and  began  waving  these  flags.  The 
reader  ran.  perhaps,  imagine  the  picture 
of  twenty-live  hundred  enthusiastic  people, 
each  of  whom  is  wildly  waving  a  flag. 
The  -cene  wa-  >o  animated  and  so  unex- 
[>etted  that  it  made  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  .>hall  never  forget.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  >j>oke  to  thi-  audience,  and 
although  the  building  wa>  crowded  until 
there  wa-  apparently  not  an  inch  of  >tand- 
ing-room  in  it.  >carcely  a  >ingle  person 
left  the  church  during  this  time. 

Another  way  in  which  I  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  >upport  of  the  millions  of 
my  rat  e  ha*  been  in  meeting  the  religious 
leader*  in  their  various  »?tate  and  national 
gatherings.     For    example,    every    year, 


for  a  number  of  years  past.  I  have  been 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Xational    Colored    Baptist    Convention. 

which  brings  together  four  or  nve  thousand 
religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  similar  way  I  meet, 
once  in  four  years,  the  leaders  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church 
during  their  general  conferences. 

Invitations  to  address  the  different  se- 
cret s  Kieties  in  their  national  gatherings 
frequently  o.rr.e  to  me  also.  Xext  to  the 
church.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
secret  societies  or  bener.cial  orders  bring 
together  greater  numbers  of  colored  peo- 
ple and  exercise  a  larger  influence  upon  the 
race  than  any  other  kind  of  organization. 
One  can  scarcely  shake  hands  with  a 
colored  man  without  receiving  some  kind 
of  grip  which  identifies  him  as  a  member 
of  one  or  another  of  these  many  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  reminded,  in  speaking  of  these 
secret  societies,  of  an  occasion  at  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  when,  without  meaning  to  do 
so.  I  placed  my  friends  there  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  It  had  been  pretty 
widely  advertised  for  some  weeks  before 
that  I  was  to  visit  the  city.  Among  the 
plans  decided  upon  for  my  reception 
was  a  parade  in  which  all  the  secret  and 
beneficial  societies  in  Little  Rock  were  to 
take  part.  Much  was  expected  of  this 
parade,  because  secret  societies  are  numer- 
ous in  Little  Rock,  and  the  occasions  when 
they  can  all  turn  out  together  are  rare. 

A  few  days  before  I  reached  that  city 
some  one  began  to  make  inquiry  as  to  which 
one  of  these  orders  I  belonged  to.  When 
it  finally  became  known  am«>ng  the  rank 
and  file  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  any  of 
them,  the  committee  which  was  preparing 
for  the  parade  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  sort  oi  gloom  settled  down 
over  the  whole  proceeding.  The  leading 
men  told  me  that  they  found  it  quite  a 
difficult  task  after  that  to  make  the 
people  understand  why  they  were  asked 
to  turn  out  to  honor  a  |>erson  who  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  their  organisations. 
Besides,  it  seemed  unnatural  that  a  Xegro 
should  not  belong  to  some  kind  oi  order. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  matters  were 
finally  straightened  out:   all  the  organiza- 
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tions  turned  out,  and  a  most  successful 
reception  was  the  result. 

Another  agency  which  exercises  tre- 
mendous power  among  Negroes  is  the 
Negro  press.  Few  if  any  persons  outside 
of  the  Negro  race  understand  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Negro  newspaper. 
In  all,  there  are  about  two  hundred 
newspapers  published  by  colored  men  at 
different  points  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  have  only  a  small  circulation 
and  are,  therefore,  having  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence;  but  they  are  read  in  their 
local  communities.  Others  have  built  up  a 
national  circulation  and  are  conducted 
with  energy  and  intelligence.  With  the 
exception  of  about  three,  these  two  hun- 
dred papers  have  stood  loyally  by  me  in  all 
my  plans  and  policies  to  uplift  the  race. 
I  have  called  upon  them  freely  to  aid  me  in 
making  known  my  plans  and  ideas,  and 
they  have  always  responded  in  a  most 
generous  fashion  to  all  the  demands  that 
I  have  made  upon  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  at  different 
times  that  I  should  purchase  a  Negro  news- 
paper in  order  that  I  might  have  an 
"organ"  to  make  known  my  views  on 
matters  concerning  the  policies  and  in- 
terests of  the  race.  Certain  persons  have 
suggested  also  that  I  pay  money  to  certain 
of  these  papers  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  support  my  views. 

I  confess  that  there  have  frequently 
been  times  when  it  seemed  that  the  easiest 
way  to  combat  some  statement  that  I 
knew  to  be  false  or  to  correct  some  im- 
pression which  seemed  to  me  peculiarly 
injurious,  would  be  to  have  a  paper  of  my 
own  or  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  setting 
forth  my  own  views  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  some  paper  which  I  did  not  own. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  either  of 
these  two  courses  would  have  proved 
fatal.  The  minute  it  should  become  known 
—  and  it  would  be  known  —  that  I  owned 
an  " organ,"  the  other  papers  would  cease 
to  support  me  as  they  now  do.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  use  money  with  some 
papers,  I  should  soon  have  to  use  it  with 
all.  If  I  should  pay  for  the  support  of 
newspapers  once,  I  should  have  to  keep 
on  paying  all  the  time.  Very  soon  I  should 
have  around  me,  if  I  should  succeed  in 


bribing  them,  merely  a  lot  of  hired  men 
and  no  sincere  and  earnest  supporters. 
Although  I  might  gain  for  myself  some 
apparent  and  temporary  advantage  in 
this  way,  I  should  destroy  the  value  and 
influence  of  the  very  papers  that  support 
me.  I  say  this  because  if  I  should  attempt 
to  hire  men  to  write  what  they  do  not 
themselves  believe  or  only  half  believe, 
the  articles  or  editorials  they  write  would 
cease  to  have  the  true  ring;  and  when  they 
cease  to  have  the  true  ring,  they  will 
exert  little  or  no  influence. 

So,  when  I  have  encountered  opposition 
or  criticism  in  the  press,  I  have  preferred 
to  meet  it  squarely.  Frequently  I  have 
been  able  to  profit  by  these  criticisms  of 
the  newspapers.  At  other  times,  when  I 
have  felt  that  I  was  right  and  that  those 
who  criticized  me  were  wrong,  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  wait  and  let  the  results  show. 
Thus,  even  when  we  differed  with  each 
other  on  minor  points,  I  have  usually  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  editors  of  the  different  papers 
in  regard  to  those  matters  and  policies 
which   seemed    to  me    really  important. 

In  traveling  throughout  the  United 
States  I  have  met  the  Negro  editors. 
Many  of  them  have  been  to  Tuskegee. 
It  has  taken  me  twenty  years  to  get 
acquainted  with  them  and  to  know  them 
intimately.  In  dealing  with  these  men, 
I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  hold  them 
at  arm's  length.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  them  frankly 
and  openly  in  regard  to  my  plans.  A 
number  of  the  men  who  own  and  edit 
Negro  newspapers  are  graduates  or  former 
students  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  I  go 
into  their  offices  and  I  go  to  their  homes. 
We  know  one  another;  they  are  my 
friends,  and  I  am  their  friend. 

In  dealing  with  newspaper  people, 
whether  they  are  white  or  black,  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  their  sympathy  and  sup- 
port like  that  of  actually  knowing  the 
individual  men,  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  them  frequently  and  frankly,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  touch  with  everything 
you  do  or  intend  to  do.  Money  cannot 
purchase  or  control  this  kind  of  friendship. 

Whenever  I  am  in  a  town  or  city  where 
Negro  newspapers  are  published,  I  make  it 
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a  point  to  see  the  editors,  to  go  to  their 
offices,  or  to  invite  them  to  visit  Tuskegee. 
Thus  we  keep  in  close,  constant,  and  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  one  another.  When 
these  papers  write  editorials  endorsing  any 
project  that  I  am  interested  in,  the  editors 
speak  with  authority  and  with  intelligence 
because  of  our  close  personal  relations. 
There  is  no  more  generous  and  helpful 
class  of  men  among  the  Negro  race  in 
America  to-day  than  the  owners  and 
editors  of  Negro  newspapers. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked  how  it  is 
that  I  have  secured  the  confidence  and 
good  washes  of  so  large  a  number  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  My  answer  in 
brief  is  that  I  have  tried  to  be  perfectly 
frank  and  straightforward  at  all  times 
in  my  relations  with  them.  Sometimes 
they  have  opposed  my  actions,  sometimes 
they  have  not;  but  I  have  never  tried  to 
deceive  them.  There  is  no  people  in  the 
world  which  more  quickly  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  qualities  of  frankness  and 
sincerity,  whether  they  are  exhibited  in  a 
friend  or  in  an  opponent,  in  a  white  man 
or  in  a  black  man,  than  the  white  people 
of  the  South. 

In  my  experience  in  dealing  with  men  of 
my  race,  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  class 
that  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  fleeting 
popularity  for  possessing  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  courage  in  cursing  and  abusing 
all  classes  of  Southern  white  people  on  all 
possible  occasions.  But,  as  I  have  watched 
the  careers  of  this  class  of  Negroes,  in 
practically  every  case  their  popularity  and 
influence  with  the  masses  of  colored  people 
have  not  been  lasting.  There  are  few 
races  of  people  the  masses  of  whom  are 
endowed  with  more  common-sense  than 
the  Xegro,  and  in  the  long  run  these  com- 
mon people  see  things  and  men  pretty 
much  as  they  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  always 
been  in  every  Southern  community  a 
certain  number  of  colored  men  who  have 
sought  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  white 
people  around  them  in  ways  that  were 
more  or  less  dishonest.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
for  example,  it  was  natural  that  practically 
all  the  Negroes  should  be  Republicans  in 
politics.    There  were,  however,  in  nearly 


every  community  in  the  South,  one  or  two 
colored  men  who  posed  as  Democrats. 
They  thought  that  by  pretending  to  favor 
the  Democratic  party,  they  might  make 
themselves  popular  with  their  white  neigh- 
bors and  thus  gain  some  temporary  ad- 
vantage. In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
white  people  saw  through  their  pretenses 
and  did  not  have  the  respect  for  them  that 
they  had  for  the  Negro  who  honestly 
voted  with  the  party  to  which  he  felt  that 
he  belonged. 

I  remember  hearing  a  prominent  white 
Democrat  remark  not  long  ago  that  in 
the  old  days  whenever  a  Negro  Democrat 
entered  his  office  he  always  took  a  tight 
grasp  upon  his  pocket-book.  I  mention 
these  facts  because  I  am  certain  that  wher- 
ever I  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Southern  people  I  have  done  so,  not  by 
opposing  them  and  not  by  truckling  to 
them,  but  by  acting  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  always  seeking  their  good-will, 
but  never  seeking  it  upon  false  pretenses. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  talk  to  the 
Southern  white  people  concerning  what  I 
might  call  their  shortcomings  toward  the 
Negro  rather  than  talk  about  them.  In 
the  last  analysis,  however,  I  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sympathy  and  support  of  so 
large  a  number  of  Southern  white  people 
because  I  have  tried  to  recognize  and  to 
face  conditions  as  they  actually  are,  and 
have  honestly  tried  to  work  with  the  best 
white  people  in  the  South  to  bring  about 
a  better  condition. 

From  the  first  I  have  tried  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of  every 
white  citizen  in  my  own  county.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  if  a  man  has 
little  or  no  influence  with  those  by  whose 
side  he  lives,  as  a  rule  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him.  '  The  best  way  to  in- 
fluence the  Southern  white  man  in  your 
community,  I  have  found,  is  to  convince 
him  that  you  arc  of  value  to  that  com- 
munity. For  example,  if  you  are  a  teacher, 
the  best  way  to  get  the  influence  of  your 
white  neighbors  is  to  convince  them  that 
you  are  teaching  something  that  will  make 
the  pupils  that  you  educate  able  to  do  some- 
thing better  and  more  useful  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  do;  to  show, 
in  other  words,  that  the  education  which 
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they  get  adds  something  of  value  to  the 
community. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  attempted  from 
the  beginning  to  let  every  white  citizen 
in  my  own  town  see  that  I  am  as  much 
interested  in  the  common  every-day 
affairs  of  life  as  himself.  I  tried  to  let 
them  see  that  the  presence  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  the  community  means  better 
farms  and  gardens,  good  housekeeping, 
good  schools,  law  and  order.  As  soon  as 
the  average  white  man  is  convinced  that 
the  education  of  the  Negro  makes  of  him 
a  citizen  wrho  is  not  always  "up  in  the  air," 
but  one  who  can  apply  his  education  to 
the  things  in  which  every  citizen  is 
interested,  much  of  opposition,  doubt, 
or  indifference  to  Negro  education  will 
disappear.  During  all  the  years  that  I 
have  lived  in  Macon  County,  Ala.,  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  either 
registering  or  casting  my  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion. Every  white  person  in  the  county 
knows  that  I  am  going  to  vote  in  a  way 
that  will  help  the  county  in  which  I  live. 

Many  nights  I  have  been  up  with  the 
sheriff  of  my  county,  in  consultation  con- 
cerning law  and  order,  seeking  to  assist 
him  in  getting  hold  of  and  freeing  the 
community  of  criminals.  More  than  that, 
Tuskegee  Institute  has  constantly  sought, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  impress  upon 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  colored 
people  in  the  surrounding  county  the 
importance  of  cooperating  with  the' officers 
of  the  law  in  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension of  criminals.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  one  of  the  most  orderly  com- 
munities in  the  state.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  county  in  the  state,  for 
example,  where  the  prohibition  laws  are  so 
strictly  enforced  as  in  Macon  County,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  in  this 
county  so  largely  outnumber  the  whites. 

Whatever  influence  I  have  gained  with 
the  Northern  white  people  has  come  about 
from  the  fact,  I  think,  that  they  feel  that 
I  have  tried  to  use  their  gifts  honestly 
and  in  a  manner  to  bring  about  real  and 
lasting  results.  I  learned  long  ago  that 
in  education  as  in  other  things  nothing 
but  honest  work  lasts;  fraud  and  sham  are 
bound  to  be  detected  in  the  end.  I  have 
learned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  one  does 


a  good,  honest  job,  even  though  it  may  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  no 
eyes  see  but  one's  own,  the  results  will 
just  as  surely  come  to  light. 

My  experience  has  taught  me,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  there  is  a  filthy  basement 
or  a  dirty  closet  anywhere  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  school  grounds,  it  will  be 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every 
basement  or  every  closet  —  no  matter 
how  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  school 
activities  —  is  kept  clean,  some  one  will 
find  it  and  commend  the  case  and  the 
thoughtfulness  that  kept  it  clean. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  make 
visitors  to  Tuskegee  feel  that  they  are 
seeing  more  than  they  expected  to  see. 
When  a  person  has  contributed,  say, 
$20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  I 
have  tried  to  provide  a  larger  building,  a 
better  building,  than  the  donor  expected 
to  see.  This  I  have  found  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  keeping  one's  eyes  con- 
stantly on  all  the  small  details.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  remark  made  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  when  I  was 
spending  an  evening  at  his  house.  It  was 
to  this  effect:  "Always  be  master  of  the 
details  of  your  work;  never  have  too 
many  loose  outer  edges  or  fringes.,, 

Then,  in  dealing  with  Northern  people, 
I  have  always  let  them  know  that  I  did 
not  want  to  get  away  from  my  own  race; 
that  I  was  just  as  proud  of  being  a  Negro 
as  they  were  of  being  white  people.  No 
one  can  see  through  a  sham  more  quickly, 
whether  it  be  in  speech  or  in  dress,  than  the 
hard-headed  Northern  business-man. 

I  once  knew  a  fine  young  colored  man 
who  nearly  ruined  himselt  by  pretending 
to  be  something  that  he  was  not.  This 
young  man  was  sent  to  England  for  several 
months  of  study.  When  he  returned  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  to  talk. 
He  tried  to  ape  the  English  accent,  the 
English  dress,  the  English  walk.  I  was 
amused  to  notice  sometimes,  when  he  was 
off  his  guard,  how  he  got  his  English 
pronunciation  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
American  accent  which  he  had  used  all  of 
his  life.  So  one  day  I  quietly  called  him 
aside  and  said  to  him:  "My  friend,  you 
are  ruining  yourself.  Just  drop  all  those 
frills  and  be  yourself."    I  am  glad  to  say 
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that  he  had  sense  enough  to  take  the  advice 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  was  a  different  man. 

The  most  difficult  and  trying  of  the  classes 
of  persons  with  which  I  am  brought  in 
contact  is  the  colored  man  or  woman  who 
is  ashamed  of  his  or  her  color,  ashamed  of 
his  or  her  race  and,  because  of  this  fact,  is 
always  in  a  bad  temper.  I  have  had 
opportunities,  such  as  few  colored  men 
have  had,  of  meeting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  best  white 
people,  North  and  South.  This  has  never 
led  me  to  desire  to  get  away  from  my  own 
people.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
returned  to  my  own  people  and  my  own 
work  with  renewed  interest. 

I  have  never  at  any  time  asked  or  ex- 
pected that  any  one,  in  dealing  with  me, 
should  overlook  or  forget  that  I  am  a 
Negro.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
recognized  that,  when  any  special  honor 
was  conferred  upon  me,  it  was  conferred 
not  in  spite  of  my  being  a  Negro,  but 
because  I  am  a  Negro,  and  because 
I  have  persistently  identified  myself  with 
every  interest  and  with  every  phase  of 
the  life  of  my  own  people. 


Looking  back  over  the  twenty-five  and 
more  years  that  have  passed  since  that 
time,  I  realize,  as  I  did  not  at  the  time, 
how  the  better  part  of  my  education  — 
the  education  that  I  got  after  leaving 
school  —  has  been  in  the  effort  to  work 
out  those  problems  in  a  way  that  would 
gain  the  interest  and  the  sympathy  of 
all  three  of  the  classes  directly  concerned 
—  the  Southern  white  man,  the  Northern 
white  man,  and  the  Negro. 

In  order  to  gain  consideration  from  these 
three  classes  for  what  I  was  trying  to  do, 
I  have  had  to  enter  sympathetically  into 
the  three  different  points  of  view  enter- 
tained by  those  three  classes;  I  have  had 
to  consider  in  detail  how  the  work  that  I 
was  trying  to  do  was  going  to  affect  the 
interests  of  all  three.  To  do  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  deal  frankly 
and  honestly  with  each  class,  has  been 
indeed  a  difficult  and  at  times  a  puzzling 
task.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
stick  to  my  work  and  keep  myself  free  from 
the  distracting  influences  of  narrow  and 
factional  points  of  view;  but,  looking  back 
on  it  all  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  can 
see  that  it  has  been  worth  what  it  cost* 
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THE  largest  business  concern  in  the 
world  —  which  supplies  the  food 
and  clothing  of  at  least  8,000,000 
people,  which  manufactures  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
which  has  plantations  in  Ceylon,  ships 
on  the  sea,  and  purchasing  depots  from  the 
Canadian  Northwest  to  southeastern  Aus- 


tralia —  has  never  been  attacked  as  a  trust, 
has  never  been  accused  of  raising  prices, 
has  not  created  even  a  moderate  fortune 
for  anybody,  has  not  a  single  officer  who 
is  a  "magnate,"  a  "captain  of  industry," 
or  even  a  high  financier.  It  has  no  securi- 
ties on  the  market,  and  it  never  had  an 
underwriting  syndicate.    Yet  it  docs  about 
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four  times  the  business  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  does,  and  does  it 
more  cheaply.  It  is  the  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Societies,  Limited.  The  average  mer- 
chant in  this  country  smiles  a  patronizing 
smile  when  people  speak  of  cooperative 
stores.  There  have  been  epidemics  of 
them  in  this  country,  and  they  have  not 
achieved  any  far-reaching  success.  In 
England  the  result  has  been  different. 

The  American  workingman  has  been 
content  with  a  full  dinner-pail,  no  matter 
what  it  cost  —  until  lately.  Now  he  has 
vociferously  demanded  the  prosecution  of 
the  trusts.  The  English  laborer  has  not 
been  able  to  afford  all  the  luxuries  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  The  dinner-pail 
was  full  if  he  bought  with  economy.  That 
is  why  two  million  people  have  joined  the 
Cooperative  Societies;  to  form  a  consumers* 
trust  was  the  easiest  way  to  solve  the  trust 
problem  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 

No  one  can  get  rich  selling  necessities 
to  these  people,  for  they  buy  from  them- 
selves; if  any  profit  is  made  it  is  distributed 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases.  The  members  of  the  Societies 
(the  purchasers)  own  the  business  —  not 
as  some  corporations  are  owned  here,  51 
per  cent,  in  one  man's  hands  and  the  rest 
scattered  —  but  all  of  it  scattered;  for  no 
one  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  $i,ooa 
worth  of  its  shares. 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  capable  men 
to  run  the  business  of  these  Societies  if 
you  don't  pay  them  ?  (and  by  paying  them  is 
meant  paying  them  a  fortune)"  is  the  char- 
acteristic American  query. 

As  one  man  answered,  "I  don't  know 
how,  but  they  do."  The  facts  are  answer 
enough.  The  distributive  expenses  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  last  year  were  less  than 
2  per  cent.,  and  this  has  varied  little  in 
twenty  years.  Hardly  a  wholesale  house 
in  this  country  can  show  so  good  a  record. 
Few  can  show  a  longer  record,  either,  for 
the  British  Society  has  been  in  operation 
since  1845.  The  president  and  the  committee 
which  controls  the  business  are  changed 
from  time  to  time.  The  Society  has  con- 
tinually progressed.  It  is  not  a  one-man 
affair;  it  is  a  system. 

The  effort  to  make  a  bare  living  has  not 
oppressed  the  American    workingman    as 
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THE  SALES  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  STORES  OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  sales  of  1908  amounted  to  $570,000/900 


it  has  men  in  Europe.  The  need  for  thrift 
has  not  been  apparent.  There  has  been  no 
premium  on  economy.  We  have  gloried 
in  not  being  a  "cheap"  people.  Like  other 
proposals  for  saving,  cooperation  has  not 
sounded  attractive.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
it  stands  for  grim,  hard  work  and  saving 
pennies,  an  unnatural  state  of  mind  up 
to  which  human  nature  has  to  be  educated. 
The  literature  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment might  certainly  be  more  alluring.  It 
is  earnest,  it  is  sound,  it  is  serious,  but  it 
is  not  always  engaging.  But  when  you 
burrow  into  the  rather  depressing-looking 
print  about  the  Cause;  when  you  penetrate 
its  big,  staid,  but  most  businesslike  build- 
ings; when  you  get  into  close  talk  with  the 
true  cooperator,  the  man  whose  experience 
of  the  movement  is  long  and  wide,  who 
has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him;  when 
you  slowly  uncover  the  remarkable  thing 
that  cooperation  has  done  in  a  couple  of 
generations  —  then  the  grip  of  the  Move- 
ment is  on  you.  You  cannot  escape  it 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  leveled  at  its 
principles  or  practice  —  and  every  con- 
vinced cooperator  says  the  more  criticism 
the  better  —  cooperation  has  left  its  mark 
upon  our  time. 

FROM  "TUPPENCE"  TO    $570,000,000 

The    mere    money-making    side    of   co- 
operation   overshadows    the    successes    of 


I  1868— $20,000 
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THE    DISTRIBUTION'  OF  AORICl'LTURAL    COOPERA- 
TE K  SOCIETIES  IN  IRELAND 

our  business  giants.  It  is  one  of  the  marvel- 
ous things  in  modern  commerce  that 
workingmen  —  men  who  have  had  in  many 
cases  to  pick  up  for  themselves  what  little 
education  they  had.  men  who  could  pro- 
mote cooperation  only  after  their  exhaust- 
ing day's  labor  was  done  —  should  have 
had  the  courage,  the  ability,  and  the  states- 
manship to  found  and  procure  among  them- 
selves the  capital  to  carry  on  the  immense 
businesses  which  now  show  forth  all  over 
the  country  the  reality  of  cooperation. 

The  founders,  the  men  of  Rochdale, 
Kngland,  began  work  with  "tuppence  and 
an  ideal/1  By  TS62  they  were  selling 
S 1 0,000.000  worth  of  gcxxls  in  a  year.  In 
i<x>S  the  total  sales  of  Cooperative  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  8570,000,000. 
Nor  did  these  workingmen  trade  for  noth- 
ing. The  profit  on  their  last  year's  busi- 
ness was  855.000,000.  Their  capital  is 
more  than  8250.000,000.  Of  these  cooper- 
ators  there  are  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half. 

w:hi\t>  tiik  compilative  store 

The  cooperative  movement  is  not  merely 
an  interminable  >trin^  <>f  little,  cooperative 
shops  up  and  down  the  country,  selling  the 
usual  manMfarfi'.rrr?'  Hour  and  blacking 
and  the  ordinary  merchants'  currants, 
raisins,  and  tea.  Behind  it  stands  an 
immense  manufacturing  and  imj>orting  con- 


cern, selling  its  own  flour  and  blacking, 
currants,  raisins,  and  tea. 

The  cooperators  are  the  largest  millers 
in  England.  They  have  two  great  whole- 
sale societies,  one  with  headquarters  in 
Manchester,  and  another  with  its  great 
range  of  offices  in  Glasgow. 

The  British  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety manufactures  flour,  butter,  biscuits, 
sweets,  preserves,  pickles,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
tobacco,  soap,  candles,  glycerine,  starch, 
boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  woolens,  cloth- 
ing, flannels,  shirts,  mantles,  underclothing, 
millinery,  hosiery,  furniture,  brushes,  hard- 
ware, mats,  and  many  other  things.  It  is 
a  banker  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  printer 
and  bookbinder.  It  is  a  big  bacon-curer. 
It  grows  its  own  teas.  It  owns  several 
steamers.  It  has  nine  depots  abroad.  It 
employs  more  than  18,000  people.  It  has 
nearly  150  telegraphic  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers.  But,  remember,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  British  Wholesale  Society 
alone.  Similar  particulars  could  also  be 
given  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society. 

All  this  began  sixty-live  years  ago,  when 
a  few  poor  weavers  in  the  town  of  Rochdale 
came  together  to  devise  means  to  improve 
their  condition.  They  formed  an  association 
among  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies at  wholesale,  to  be  resold  to  the 
members  of  the  association  at  current  prices, 
and,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  to  return 
the  surplus  to  the  members,  based  upon 
the  amount  of  purchases  each  had  made. 

By  saving  a  few  pence  a  week,  twenty- 
eight  of  them  managed  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  raise  a  |K>und  sterling  apiece,  and 
with  this  slender  capital  they  began  busi- 
ness. There  was  no  surplus  to  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  but  they  were 
able  to  increase  their  membership;  and 
with  a  capital  of  $005  they  did  a  total  busi- 
ness the  second  year  of  $5,550  and  divided 
Si 20  profit.  They  were  so  elated  with  this 
success  that  they  agreed  that  henceforth 
2)  per  cent,  of  each  year's  profits  should  be 
set  aside  as  an  educational  fund  to  promote 
the  growth  of  cooperative  stores  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

The  "Rochdale"  idea  has  grown.  Pos- 
sibly the  conversion  has  passed  the  wildest 
dreams  of  those  "pioneers,"  although  they 
firmly  believed  that  they  were  the  founders 
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of  a  new  religion  in  trade.  Thomas  Hughes, 
who  is  better  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"  than 
as  a  Christian  Socialist,  was  an  ardent  co- 
operator,  and  so  were  Charles  Kingsley, 
John  Ruskin,  and  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
In  their  day  Cobden  and  Bright  were  re- 
proached by  some  of  their  more  conserva- 
tive associates  as  being  altogether  too 
friendly  to  the  movement. 

To  become  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
society,  one  applies  to  the  retail  store  in  his 
locality  for  the  privilege  of  subscribing  to 
the  shares.  This  is  readily  granted  upon 
terms  acceptable  to  a  workingman  with 
small  wages  and  a  large  family,  for  it  is  the 
British  workman  who  is  the  main  sup- 
porter of  the  cooperative  movement.  The 
general  usage  is  for  him  to  pay  a  shilling 
down  and  receive  a  "share-book"  showing 
an  intended  investment  in  five  $5  shares. 
He  becomes  a  member  as  soon  as  one  $5 
share  has  been  fully  paid  for.  He  has  a 
vote  in  the  management  of  the  store  where 
he  buys  his  goods.  All  the  members  of 
his  family  may  trade  at  the  store,  and  they 
can  find  there  any  article  they  need,  and 
with  every  purchase  they  receive  "purchase- 
tokens"  for  the  face- value  of  the  amount 
expended.  These  tokens  are  made  of 
metal  —  copper  for  the  large  denominations 
and  tin  for  the  shillings  and  pence.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (or  semi-annually) 
the  member  surrenders  the  purchase-tokens 
which  have  been  accumulated  and  receives 
the  dividend  on  them.  As  an  example,  let 
us  say  that  the  total  purchases  during  the 
year  by  one  family  amounted  to  $200,  and 
that  the  division  of  profits  is  10  per  cent.: 
the  member  receives  Si  5  in  cash,  and  the 
remaining  $5  is  applied  to  the  cost  of  the 
shares  to  which  he  has  subscribed.  At  this 
rate  of  purchasing,  at  the  end  of  five  years 
he  is  the  owner  of  five  shares  of  stock  pay- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest,  and  he  has  received 
$75  in  profits  on  the  purchases  he  has  made. 
Of  course  he  may  allow  the  entire  amount  of 
his  dividend  on  purchases  to  be  applied  to 
his  five  shares,  and  this  is  a  popular  way 
of  saving. 

Once  a  year  each  society  holds  a  meeting 
at  which  even*  member  (that  is,  every  pur- 
chaser) has  a  vote.  No  member  has  more 
than  one  vote,  no  matter  how  many  shares 


he  may  hold.  An  executive  committee 
(elected  annually)  meets  weekly;  it  selects 
the  managers  of  the  store  and  has  full 
control  over  the  business. 

The  retail  stores  scattered  all  over  the 
country  are  the  shareholders  in  the  whole 
and  therefore  control  them;  and  the  profits 
of  the  wholesale  business  are  divided  among 
the  retail  stores  in  the  same  way  that  these 
stores  divide  with  their  members,  i.e.,  in 
proportion  to  the  purchases.  In  this  way 
the  profit  gets  back  to  the  consumer. 

Cooperation  as  carried  on  in  England 
docs  not,  therefore,  mean  the  self-governing 
workshop  in  which  the  workers  own  all  the 
capital,  supply  all  the  labor,  and  appro- 
priate all  the  profits.  This  form  of  co- 
operation is  called  by  the  men  who  are 
directing  the  movement  "a  delusive  dream 
which  has  never  succeeded  in  impressing 
itself  upon  the  English  imagination."  In- 
dustrial cooperation  in  England  is  run  by 
and  for  the  consumer.     It  is  his  trust. 

THE     AGRICULTURAL     SIDE     FROM     CANADA 
TO  JAPAN 

When  one  takes  stock  of  the  movement 
elsewhere  than  in  England,  the  agricultural 
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side  (which  is  not  primarily  a  consumers' 
trust)  overshadows  the  other  aspect.  From 
Canada  comes  the  news : 

"The  farmers  of  the  West  have  begun  to 
realize  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  com- 
bination, and  are  rapidly  organizing  themselves 
in  a  vast  cooperative  organization  \vhich  has 
for  its  object  the  control  and  handling  of  the 
entire  farm-produce  of  the  three  great  farming 
provinces  of  Western  Canada." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  a 
Japanese  paper  devoted  to  cooperation,  a 
Japanese  coolie  should  be  pictured  stand- 
ing in  his  field,  looking  at  the  rising  sun  of 
agricultural  cooperation  in  exactly  the 
same  posture  as  an  English  paper  simul- 
taneously showed  an  English  farmer  view- 
ing the  rise  of  the  sun  of  agricultural  co- 
operation in  his  country. 

COOPERATION   IN  SIBERIA 

The  World's  Work  has  explained  the 
way  in  which  the  prosperity  of  Denmark 
has  been  built  up  by  cooperation.  Similar 
results  have"  come  even  in  Russia.  In 
Siberia  there  are  probably  700,000  cows 
owned  by  members  of  cooperative  societies, 
and  there  are  800  cooperative  butter  so- 
cieties.    In    Denmark,    of   course,    almost 


every  farmer  belongs  to  several  codperative 
societies. 

The  French  and  German  figures  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  current  writ- 
ing on  agricultural  progress.  There  must 
be  some  19,000  registered  agricultural,  so- 
cieties in  Germany,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  France.  There  are  2,000  in- 
Belgium  and  7,000  in  Austria-Hungaiy. 
Even  in  small  and  troubled  Finland 
there  are  several  hundred  societies.  A 
few  years  ago  the  East  Swiss  Coopera- 
tive Union  declared  that  it  sold  Ameri- 
can garden-forks  at  a  reduction  of  43  per 
cent,  from  the  ordinary  price;  American 
pitchforks  were  reduced  52  per  cent.,  and 
the  reduction  on  spades  was  133  per  cent. 

In  England  they  are  beginning  to  swap 
the  products  of  the  factory  for  those  of 
the  farm  without  paying  a  cent's  tribute 
to  any  middleman,  exchange,  or  trust. 
To  the  cooperators  there  can  be  no  arti- 
ficial rise  in  prices.  The  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  or  its  foreign  trade 
may  be  inadequate  and  poverty  may  over- 
take them,  but  they  can  know  that  they 
have  done  the  best  that  could  be  done 
in  England,  for  they  have  purchased  their 
living  at  cost. 


HOW  PUPILS  APPRAISE  TEACHERS 

ONE  TEACHER  IN  FIVE  EXERTS  A  LASTING  INFLUENCE  —  AN   INVESTIGATION   THAT 

SHOWS  THE  NEED  OF  A  NOBLER  TYPE  OF  MANHOOD  AND 

WOMANHOOD  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

BY 

CHARLES  F.  THWING 

(FIESI»ENT  •?  WESTEIN  IE9EIVE  UNIVElSIfY  AND  ADELBEIT  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND) 


I  HAVE  talked  formally  and  informally 
with  hundreds  of  college  men  and 
women  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
their  teachers  as  a  body.  I  have  asked  of 
these  hundreds  of  students  three  questions: 
(1)  How  many  teachers  have  you  had 
from  the  time  you  entered  the  primary 
school  up  to  the  present  year? 


(2)  How  many  of  these  teachers  have 
had  an  influence  over  you  which  you  can 
now  appreciate  or  specify? 

(3)  What  were  the  qualities  or  elements 
in  these  teachers  which  caused  them  to 
influence  your  character  as  they  did  ? 

The  answers  to  these  three  questions, 
year  after  year,  show  a  remarkable  similarity. 
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Twenty-two  perhaps  represents  the  average 
number  of  teachers  that  the  girl  or  boy  of 
eighteen  who  has  come  up  through  the 
American  public  schools  to  college  has  had 
in  this  period  of  twelve  years. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  regard- 
ing the  proportion  of  these  teachers  that 
has  distinctly  influenced  the  character  of 
the  student,  I  find  that  the  average  is  five. 
When  we  attempt  to  find  out  the  distinct 
causes  of  this  influence,  the  answers  are  full 
of  interest.    I  quote  from  several   replies: 

"The  teachers  who  influenced  me  especially 
were  those  who  not  only  taught  good  mords 
and  right  ways  of  life,  but  were  also  sincere  and 
practised  their  own  teachings." 

"The  happy  disposition  of  one;  the  sym- 
pathetic nature  of  another;  and  the  earnest 
purpose  of  another  influenced  me  to  some 
extent,  I  think." 

"The  qualities  which  cause  me  to  remember 
especially  five  of  my  former  instructors  are: 
First,  mastery  of  the  subject  which  they  taught; 
second,  ability  to  impart  definite  information 
in  a  pleasing  manner  to  students;  and  third, 
character  enough  to  tell  a  fellow  just  what  they 
thought  of  him." 

"Sweetness  of  nature,  fairness,  culture,  exact- 
ness, and  quality  of  being  a  good  friend." 

"Two  of  these  were  women  who  were  very 
kind  and  considerate.  They  were  patient  with 
the  pupils  and  inspired  them  in  regard  to  their 
work.  The  others  were  men  —  one  a  very 
energetic  and  ambitious  man,  who,  in  a  way, 
transferred  these  qualities  to  the  students. 
The  other  was  very  considerate  and  especially 
willing  to  help  in  every  way." 

"The  qualities  which  caused  them  to  have 
such  a  direct  influence  over  me  were  their 
power  to  make  the  studies  they  taught  very  in- 
teresting, and  the  special  interest  they  took  in 
the  welfare  of  the  children  outside  school.  The 
teacher  who  influenced  me  most  was  the  teacher 
under  whose  training  I  learned  more  and  in 
whose  class  I  studied  the  most  energetically." 

"Some  of  the  six  had  such  amiable  personal- 
ities, were  so  cheerful,  light-hearted,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  one  could  not  help  but 
emulate  them.  Then  others  were  so  patient,  so 
fair;  and  two,  or  rather  three,  were  so  womanly, 
so  dignified,  and  yet  so  pleasant  of  approach. 
The  knowledge  of  the  high  ideals  of  one,  and 
the  companionship  with  her,  was  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  me." 

"Their  high  ideals  of  character  helped  me 
to  strive  for  the  highest  in  life.  They  helped 
mc  to  have  more  confidence  in  myself  and  to 


believe  that  whatever  I  started  out  to  do  with 
my  whole  soul  I  could  accomplish." 

"There  were  four  teachers  who  had  a  most 
specific  influence  during  these  recent  years. 
One  characteristic  which  impressed  me  most 
was  that  of  a  certain  strength  of  character, 
backed  by  the  gaining  of  some  noble  end,  pos- 
sessed by  an  instructor  of  my  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  second  was  that  of  a  person  whose 
very  goodness,  simpleness,  and  high  sense  of 
honor  were  more  keenly  felt  by  me  than  anything 
else.  Next  was  the  gentleness  which  a  certain 
one  of  my  teachers  possessed,  which  influenced 
not  only  me,  but  the  whole  class.  And  lastly 
was  the  influence  upon  me  of  a  certain  fineness 
of  culture  and  breeding  possessed  by  a  person 
whose  very  nature  was  the  essence  of  breeding." 

But  the  sad  and  moving  thing  about  these 
testimonies  is  that  the  proportion  of 
teachers  who  possess  these  qualities  is  so 
small.  When  a  girl  or  boy  says  that  out 
of  twenty  teachers  only  four  have  had  an 
appreciable  influence,  or  out  of  thirty  only 
six,  what  about  the  influence  of  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  or  twenty- four?  One  questions 
indeed  whether  the  witness  is  himself  or 
herself  sound.  Is  the  testimony  truthful? 
Of  course  wc  are  willing  to  say  that  every 
teacher  influences  every  pupil  somewhat. 
We  do  not  forget  Carlyle's  remark  that 
flinging  a  pebble  changes  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  world.  But  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  the  influence  of  many 
teachers  over  pupils  is  slight;  so  slight  that, 
truthfully  or  untruthfully,  pupils  declare, 
after  a  brief  time  or  a  long  time,  that  the 
influence  was  not  appreciable. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  condition? 

One  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  women  — 
who,  on  the  whole,  represent  the  great 
majority  of  public-school  teachers  —  prefer 
usually  another  profession!  The  possibility 
of  entering  this  other  calling  is  always  open 
to  them  as  either  a  hope  or  a  fear.  Most 
women  prefer  to  become  wives  rather  than 
to  remain  teachers.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  so  inclined  to  give  interest  and  intel- 
lectual force  to  their  work  as  teachers  in 
the  degree  which  a  permanent  calling 
would  command.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
for  an  instant  to  be  thought  that  teachers 
are,  as  a  body,  prone  to  be  faithless  to  their 
tasks.  No  members  of  any  profession  are 
so  faithful  as  are  teachers.  But  under  this 
possibility  of  a  change  in  their  career,  the 
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tendency  is  for  them  not  to  lose  themselves 
in  their  calling  so  absolutely  as  one  would 
who  knew  that  this  was  to  be  a  life's  career. 
The  result  is  not  at  all  inevitable,  but  the 
tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  over  most  women 
is  inevitable. 

A  second  cause  of  the  inefficiency  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  teachers  is  so  great  that  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  individual  student 
represents  a  too  exhaustive  duty.  The 
teacher  who  pours  herself,  her  intellect, 
her  heart,  her  enthusiasm  into  explaining 
lessons  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day  has  not 
spirit  remaining  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
great  problems  of  a  careless  life  or  of  a 
perplexed  soul.  Such  problems  demand 
intellect,  understanding,  emotional  appre- 
ciations, tact,  and  delicacy.  Such  altruism 
exhausts.  If  the  few  faithless  teachers 
have  too  little  work,  the  great  body  of  faith- 
ful teachers  have  too  much  work.  They 
grow  old  before  their  years;  their  eyes  Jose 
their  lustre  all  too  early;  their  cheeks  be- 
come thin  when  they  ought  still  to  be  plump. 
On  the  whole,  we  ought  to  give  far  less 
formal  work  to  our  teachers. 

A  still  further  cause  of  this  lack  of  effi- 
ciency is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  teachers 
lack  the  prolonged  and  thorough  training 
which  fits  them  to  do  their  work  with  ease. 
They  make  labor  of  their  work.  They 
do  not  spring  to  it,  nor  laugh  over  it,  nor 
sing  about  it;  they  are  not  able  to  find  joy 
in  it  nor  to  give  to  it  the  enthusiasm  of  play. 
Such  laboriousness  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  lack  of  g<xxl  training.  They  do  not  know 
their  subjects  thoroughly;  or  if  they  have 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  is  not  large, 
broad,  deep,  or  high.  It  is  in  peril  of  lack- 
ing a  sense  of  relations;  but  even  if  such 
adequate  knowledge  be  jjosscssed,  the 
methods  of  using  it  in  training  character, 
or  the  methods  for  conveying  such  knowl- 
edge to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  are  not 
thoroughly  known  or  easily  used.  The 
lack  of  g(xxl  training  creates  laboriousness, 
and  laboriousness  often  spells  inefficiency. 

What  is  to  be  (lone?  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  get  a  nobler  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  the  profession  of  the 
teacher.  How  can  this  result  be  secured? 
The  comprehensive  answer  is  to  make  the 
profession  more  desirable;    but  the  same 


question  returns  —  how  can  this  be  done? 
First,  by  making  the  work  of  hearing  lesson 
and  of  explaining  lessons  less  constant, 
less  prolonged,  and  also  by  making  the 
opportunities  of  personal  relationships  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  more  opportune 
The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  private 
school  is  regarded  as  more  desirable 
than  a  place  in  the  public  school.  One 
chief  reason  for  this  feeling  is  that  the 
private  school  represents  more  freedom, 
and  gives  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  opening  doors  for  altruistic  service. 
This  enlargement  represents  a  demand  for  a 
larger  revenue,  and  a  larger  revenue  means 
increased  taxation.  People  arc  always  will- 
ing to  bear  increased  taxation  for  the  public 
schools,  if  only  the  money  be  used  effectively. 

A  second  method  of  making  the  office 
of  the  teacher  more  desirable  is  simply 
the  payment  of  larger  salaries. 

The  large  majority  of  the  students  who 
have  given  me  these  statements  are  from 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  states.  What 
can  be  said  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  these  boys  in  these  states  as  indicative 
of  efficiency  in  service?  The  record  is  a 
rather  sad  one.  In  the  exhaustive  report 
made  by  the  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1905,  of  salaries  it  is  said: 

"In  Ohio  the  average  salary  for  women 
teachers  for  an  entire  county  was  S138  for  a 
school  year  of  23  weeks.  In  Indiana  $144 
was  paid  for  a  year  of  1 6  weeks,  and  in  Illinois 
S 1 20  for  24  weeks.  In  Michigan  Si  75  was  paid 
for  a  year  of  28  weeks;  in  Minnesota  $200 
for  a  year  of  20  weeks.  Iowa  reported  $132 
for  a  year  of  24  weeks,  and  Missouri  Sioo  for  a 
year  of  20  weeks.  In  South  Dakota  Si  20  was 
paid  for  a  school  year  of  16  weeks;  in  Nebraska 
S75  for  one  of  12  weeks;  and  in  Kansas,  $150 
for  one  of  20  weeks." 

In  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  467 
cities  of  the  United  States  the  average 
annual  salary  of  women  teaching  in  the 
elementary  classes  is  S050.  The  annual 
average  salary  of  men  in  the  same  cities 
is  Sr,ihr.  Leaving  out  the  four  municipali- 
ties of  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  the  annual  salary  of  women 
for  40}  cities  is  S550  and  for  men  S653. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  such  stipends 
tend  to  attract  and  to  keep  men  and  women 
of  efficiency  in  the  profession? 
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THE  NEW  JOURNALISM  IN  CHINA 


BY 


FRANKLIN  OHLINGER 


IN  THE  chronicles  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty, which  flourished  in  China 
from  618  to  907  A.  d.,  reference  is 
found  to  a  daring  innovation  introduced 
by  certain  hangers-on  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  Taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  first-hand  information, 
these  mountebanks  had  made  a  practice 
of  parading  the  streets  of  the  capital 
bearing  placards  whereon  they  had  in- 
scribed the  august  doings  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  the  latest  news  of  his  court. 
Incidentally  they  did  not  fail  to  gather 
an  ample  revenue  from  the  crowds  that 
were  allowed  to  read  the  placards,  and 
whose  curiosity  they  thus  satisfied. 

Though  severely  condemning  the  prac- 
tice as  wholly  lacking  in  propriety,  the 
Imperial  Government  never  suppressed 
it,  and  these  pioneers  of  "the  fourth 
estate"  were  permitted  to  ply  their 
nefarious  trade  unmolested.  Finally  it 
occurred  to  some  journalistic  genius  that 
instead  of  exhibiting  placards  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  crowds  and  depending 
upon  their  uncertain  gratuities,  the  same 
result  could  be  better  attained  by  printing 
the  news  and  selling  copies.  This  scheme 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  confining  the 
scrutiny  of  imperial  doings  to  the  educated, 
and  the  Government  had  no  objection  to 
granting  a  franchise  for  the  puqx>sc. 


Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Ti  Chau> 
or,  as  it  is  better  known,  The  Peking 
Gazette.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  existence,  antedating  by 
several  centuries  the  first  journals  pub- 
lished in  Venice.  Its  twenty-odd  octavo 
pages  still  make  their  regular  appear- 
ance, filled  with  imperial  decrees,  notices 
of  appointments,  and  memorials  from 
such  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Throne. 
These  leaves  are  loosely  stitched  together 
in  a  cover  of  imperial  yellow,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  publication  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Government. 

But,  beyond  merely  stumbling  upon 
the  idea,  the  Chinese  did  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  the  way  of  developing  the  art 
of  journalism.  The  Gazette  had  its  imi- 
tators in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in 
these  the  official  announcements  about 
local  affairs  were  recorded.  Of  com- 
ment and  criticism  there  was  nothing, 
much  less  any  effort  in  the  direction  of 
molding  public  opinion  or  of  giving  gen- 
eral information.  The  arbitrary  habits 
of  oriental  rulers  may  have  made  such 
attempts  hazardous,  if  not  impossible, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Chinese  attitude 
toward  such  innovations  was  correctly 
expressed  by  Commissioner  Yin.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
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have  the  latest  despatches  from  Europe 
translated  to  him,  he  quietly  replied 
that  "one  in  whose  belly  reposed  the 
Five  Books  and  Four  Classics  felt  no 
need  for  the  latest  despatches." 

At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  Christian 
missions  were  established  that  newspapers, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  came  to  be  printed 
in  Chinese.  Of  the  religious  papers 
the  Chinese  Christian  Intelligencer  and 
the    Christian   Advocate ■,    both    published 
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in  Shanghai,  are  the  best  known.  Follow- 
ing their  success,  the  Sin  Wan  Pan,  or 
Daily  Xavs,  and  the  Tun^  Pao.  orShanghi 
Times  the  oldest  daily  papers  of 
Shanghai     were  established. 

But  by  far  the  most  decisive  impetus 
t<»  journalism  was  furnished  by  the  re- 
sults <>f  the  uprising  <>f  iooo.  The  occu- 
pation of  Peking  by  foreign  armies,  the 
llight  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the 
terrible  punitive  expeditions  all  combined 


to  shatter  the  traditional  notions  of  their 
own  superiority  which  had  so  long  been 
entertained  by  the  Chinese.  They  were 
now  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the 
sources  of  Western  efficiency-  They  be- 
came intensely  interested  in  Western 
arts  and  sciences.  In  1905  it  was  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  six  hundred 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects  had  been 
translated  from  foreign  languages  into 
Chinese.  Students  were  sent  abroad  in 
great  numbers.  In  1897  Commissioner 
McLeavy  Brown  had  established  the 
Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  pat 
into  effect  a  schedule  of  postal  rata 
which  was  probably  the  lowest  in  tfejt 
world.  > 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  opportunity  which  the  new  conditio^ 
afforded.  For  a  number  of  years  tflfe 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  principal 
Japanese  cities  had  maintained  in  Shaqft 
hai  a  commercial  college.  Here  Japanett 
youths  were  instructed  in  the  geography 
resources,  and  commerce  of  China.  They 
were  taught  to  speak  the  principal  native 
dialects  and  were  made  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  people.  These  men  were, 
therefore,  admirably  equipped  for  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  new  learning.  For  some  time 
Japanese  interests  had  owned  and 
published  the  Tung  Wen  Hu  Pao9  and  the 
Universal  Gazette,  of  Shanghai.  Similar 
journals  were  now  started  by  Japanese 
enterprise  in  many  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  such  as  Foochow,  Hankow,  Can- 
ton, and  other  important  cities.  These 
papers  were  well  edited,  but  both  news 
and  comment  were  colored  by  Japanese 
views.  Other  nationalities  with  interests 
in  China  began  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  newspaper  as  a  political 
factor.  The  British  and  Germans  each 
now  control  a  newspaper  in  Peking,  and 
the  French  have  a  semi-official  organ  in 
V Impartial,  publkhed  in  Tientsin. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  not  the 
people  to  allow  foreign  influences  to 
permanently  shape  their  views,  and  the 
great  majority  of  periodicals  arc  now 
published  under  native  auspices.  In  view 
of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
officials  have,  during  the  past,  suppressed 
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unfavorable  comment,  most  of  these  pub- 
lications are  issued  under  the  protecting 
name  of  some  foreigner  who  enjoys  extra- 
territorial rights.  A  device  frequently 
employee]  by  Chinese  promoters  is  to 
apply  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
the  British  crown  colony  bf  Hung  Kong, 
The  newspaper  property  is  then  held 
by  this  company,  which  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  as  much 
as  any  British  subject,  though  the  stock 
may  actually  be  owned  by  Chinese. 
The  persons  of  the  editors,  however,  are 


Most  of  the  newspaper  equipment  comes 
from  Japan.    The  pn  >  d  are  cheap 

cylinders    manufactured    after  European 

and  American  patents       Is  human  power 

is  the  cheapest;   they  are  equipped  with 

These  are  operated  by  men 

who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month 
in  our  money.  The  type  constitutes 
a    proportionately    larger    part    of    the 

initial  outlay   than   i  try  with  us. 

The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  and  every 
idea  is  represented  by  a  separate  ideo- 
graph.    The    system     is    not,    however, 
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subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary 
authority.  More  than  one  promising 
journalistic  career  has  been  cut  short  by 
exile  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mongolia 
or  by  punishment  even  metre  severe. 

the    result    of   all    these    infllil  1 
Shanghai    now    has    light    daily     pa] 
besides  numerous  Other   periodicals;    Han* 
kow  supports  three  dailies;   Tientsin,  five; 
Peking,  five;   Foochow,   two      The 
aganda  is  spread  to    Ine 

known    cities   of   the   interior   that   it 
is  impossible  to  give  new  t&ttcs 

for  the  entire  country. 


;i>    complicated    as    suggested    by    Mark 

mint   that   it  required  forty 

» to  sort  a  **pi"  of  Chinese  type* 

The  paper  is  usually  the  poorest  quality 

of   tissue   that   will    hold    ink;   it   also    is 

manni  d  in  Japan.    Even  with  this 

BavtQg,    the    poverty   Of   the   people   often 
makes    original    method  m  ulation 

isaiy,      In     some     j'i  it-     same 

editio  ivrlv    distributed    to 

Ls  of  subscriber*,  boys  being 
employed  to  gather  up  thr  p  soon 

as   tli  rry    them 

to  another   set   of   readers.     Perhaps   the 
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most  cosmopolitan  newspaper  service  in 
the  world  is  that  which  is  found  on  the 
Tientsin-Peking  Railroad.  The  Chinese 
newsboy  will  supply  you  with  anything 
from  Fisckkito  and  FHegetldt  Blatter  to 
the  San  Francisco  Call.  Hie  Chinese 
dailies  usually  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cash 
a  copy  —  a  little  less  than  half  a  cent. 

In  spite  of  official  interference,  the 
editorial  columns  are  remarkably  free 
in  their  criticisms  of  existing  powers  and 
institutions.  Here  is  an  editorial  on  the 
newly-established  provincial  assemblies, 
translated  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Fuhkien  Times: 


present     and     future     general  v  ill 

benefited.  Al  the  same  time,  we  shall, 
ever  we  deem  it  advisable,  express  <»ur  ov 
Views  of  the  course  taken  I 
a  whole  or  by  any  individual  meml>er.  ii 
this  we  shall  only  l>e  manifesting  our  esteet 
for  the  high  duties  which  you  a:  upon  fc 

perform.1* 

Such  an  editorial  is  a  millennium  re- 
moved from  the  old  China  represent! 
by  the  Peking  Gazette.  The  memorials 
from  Viceroys  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
maladies  of  some  near  relative;  the  re- 
plies from  the  Throne  embellished  with 
flower)  on      the      filial      vim 


v  OF    \  H  DAILY 

ngtlf)  h*i  -imi   been  Oiled  <••  M^ngulia 

ir  Provincial  Assembly  i>  the  forerunner 

of  an  impend  parliament.    Tin-  people  cannot 

but  r<  II V  into  the  future. 

Although  Borne  of  the  regulations  governing  it 

art      r>  ftngly 

lil»cral  and  all  latitude  tor  di 

The  n  id  forget  thai  Ihey  are 

reprc*  of  the  people,  and  that  whether 

natter  under  deliberation  has   l>een  sug- 

i  by  the  v  by  one  c  own 

mnni  ibouM  txpreos  hid  ladepen- 

4,<  ha  r  dc- 

with  inn  I  ind  if  now  and  then 

crltii  I    nut   think   that   \\r  are  un- 

mindi                &hx\  thai  \  VII 
your  delib 

in    •»                                          r     that  they     may 

the    whole    people;  thus     the 
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the  decrees  on  apparently    trivial  subji 

—  who  that  hails  from  we 

understand  them?     What  hidden  p 

what     momentous    affairs    of    state,    are 

concealed    behind    all    this    verbis: 

was    this    that    can  Robert    H. 

tn   exclaim    in   despaii    that    should    Any 

Englishman 

the  meaning  of  all   th 

he  wTould   himself  have  become 
a    mystery,    unintelligible    to    his    <. 

Die       new        join 

brii!  11    Chin* 

rU     habits    of     I  It    is 

I  hum; 
it    will    also     r-  W 

minds    in    a    way    that    no    other   agency 
d  make  j 
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SOUTH  AMERICAS  FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


A    JOURNEY    OVER    THE    LINK    OF    run    FIFtST    RAILROAD  TO  PIERCE  THE   ANDES 
Bi :Ti ENOfl  AIRES  To  Valparaiso  hy  AHUJNK  instead  OF  B1   Tin: 
DANOEROUS  sin  \rrs  OF  MAGELLAN 

in 
CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 


SINCE  pre-dawn  of  history,  before  the 
first  Abel  bore  sheep  on   his  shoul- 
ders or  a  Cain   garnered   his   primal 
harvest,  one  of  d  tncipa]  considera- 

tions has  been  how  to  best  slide,  roll,  push, 
drag,  sail,  or  propel  !  is  in  the 

quickest,    quietest,    safest    manner   by    the 
shortest  or  most  feasible  route. 

Thus  transportation  has  developed  from 
the  hand  paddled  log  to  the  Lustiania; 
from   the  thong   back  pack   lo  the   modern 


Mallet  compound  locomotive;  from  bard* 

beaten  forest  trails  to  systematic  railroad 
extension  until  in  day  man  has  built  enough 
steel  track  to  girdle  the  world  at  the  equator 
twenty-five  times.  A  fifteenth  of  this  track 
(40,000  miles)  stri  ross  South  Ameri- 

ca, placing  it  fourth  (including   \u>tralasia) 
Og  the  world's  continents   in   point  of 
mileage. 

Two   natural   systems  of   railroad  routes 
hemseh'  r  the 
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great  kite-shaped  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica —  the  longitudinal  from  Panama  to 
Magellan  Strait  and  the  transcontinental 
routes  from  ocean  t<>  ocean.  Already  more 
than  half  of  the  longitudinal  mileage  is  in 
operation  In  Chile  and  Pern  an  enths 

in  Argentine. 

The  history  of  South  American  railroad 
development    is  preeminently  a  tribin 
American   engineers   and   captains   of    in- 
dustry. 

William  H.  Aspinwall  in  1850  turned  his 


hmigrint*   ending   into  AfRt-mint'  !  Pnrtfllo  bridge  m    background 

attention  to  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  —  a  desperate  and  dramatic  under- 
taking Five  years  later  the  last  rail  was 
laid  and  the  forerunner  of  the  Panama  Canal 
completed.  His  contemporary',  William 
Wheelright,  "rounded  the  Horn"  about  this 
time  and  left  his  name  indelibly  engraved  in 
the  engineering  annals  of  Chile:  SO  great  MM 
his   record   that    Chileans    have    linked    it 

with  that  of  Magellan. 

To  Henn  Meiggs  ran  be  attributed  forty- 
two  miles  of  road  between  Valparaiso  and 
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railroads     through    the    upper 

finally     resulting     in     the     Madeira      and 

Mamorc    Railway,  now  nearly  completed* 


Mr  MiOinuU,  Mr  1  urlung,  ami  ihc  foreman *.<n  ii  kind-car  lowed  by 
the    Hub 

Santi  ile — the  first  lap  of  the  b 

continental  line.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  George  E.  Church  surveyed  and 
ted  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of 
Buenos  Aire-.  Other  Amer  h  am  Were  I 
much  to  forward  railroad  projects  in  South 
America,  and  Benjamin  F,  Bates  had  ii< 

than    fifteen    routes    surveyed    across    the 

northern  Andes  at   his  OWB  expense. 

tfeiggs    turned    his    attention    to    Peru. 
Six    important    roads    were    actually    con- 
structed, and  practically  the  whole  railroad 
mi  of  that  country  is  an  outcome  of  his 
indomitable  perse  vera  in  i  .  Mi  work, 

er,  is  the  famous  J\  I d  Trans- 

lallao,  Lima,  and  Oroya  Rail 
]>U  engineering  feat,  known  as 
"the  railroad  among  the  i  loads/1  ( ulminates 
feel  long  and  151645  feet 
alx>\<  1       leas  than  a  stone's  throw 

the 
highest  railroad  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Church  meantime,  at  the  request 
kwth  American  governments, 


Another  An 

11    forefront    in    the   ann  ^>uth 

1    industn    is   that   of  William    R. 
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Grace;    It  was  under  the  "Grace  com  ran Tt 

thai  the  Oroya  road  was  finished;  and  now, 
under  a  second  "  Grace  contract,"  another 
section  of  the  great  transcontinental  rail 
mad  i  the  Transandinc  Railway )  is  finished. 
Through  my  port  hole  as  1  write,  I  look 
away  toward  that  largest  South  American 
country  —  Brazil,  with  the  most  wonderful 
navigable  river  system  in  the  world*  From 
the   Pacific  coast,  cutting  Peru  and 

northern  Chile,  a  number  of  railroads  run 
inland  toward  its  head,  Some  of  these  -]  mis 
of   line    cross  the  Andes  ami  enter  Bolivia 


rp  Lnm  uad  the  ttgvui 


and  will  soon  conned  with  a  numlx-r  of  the 

navigable  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
The  great  northern,  central,  and  South 

itl  of  roads;  Buen  s,  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Santiago,  and  Lima 
stand  out  as  radiating  centres,  bui  in 
Argentina  is  found  fully  half  of  the  mileage 
of  ali  th  America  combined. 

Thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
where  the  yellow,  muddy  waters  of  the 
Uruguay  and  Par  iden  into  the  Rio 

de  It  Plata  to  meet  tl-  \rgcntma  has 


A  o  .  and 

called  the  peoples  of  the  nations,  and  modem 
Buenos  Aires  has  been  born, 

This  tfc  City  of  Good  Airs,J  has  woven  about 
it,  like  the  colossal  web  of  a  meadow  spider, 
the  greatest   network  of  railroads  in  S 
America.     It    sends    its    antenna-    of     Steel 
north  into  Paraguay  and  to  the   Bolivian 
frontier,  and  south  to  the  Rio  Negro 
by  the    time    this    article    is    in    print    the 
most  important  line  of  all  will  find  its  other 
terminus  ai  Valparaiso,  Chile  —  count 
the   tWO   .ureal   oceans  by  rail   for  the  first 
time. 

The  888  miles  of  this  big  transcontinental 
railroad    run    across    three    topographi 
different  natural  divisions:  over  level  pam- 
pas from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza  for  650 
miles;  through  mountain  regions  from  Men 
do/a  to  Los  Andes,   i(x>  miles;  and  the  re- 
maining 78  from   Los  Andes  through  the 
Valle  Central  region  of  Chile  to  Valparaiso. 
The  line  is  also  divided  into  three  manage- 
ment divisions:  ihe  Bu 
the  Transandine,   and   the    Chilean    5 

Across     Argentine,     a     gradually     rising 
plain  shunts  back  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Andean  chain  —  that  great  barrier  wh 
runs  the  length  of  the  continent,  which  has 
made  peoples,  changed  customs  and   lan- 
guages, sel  natural  and  political  boundary 
and   lastly  has  made  historical  the  build 
of  the  first  South  American  transcontinental 
railroad. 

Toward  that  gnat  barrier  some  months 
ago    1     found    myself    speeding,      A     ft 
hours  away   from   the  color-tinted, 
houses  and  flower  gardens  of  Bu 
one  enters  the  great  cattle  and  wheat  coun- 
try.   Brown  or  green  strc 
monotony  to  the  horizon,  broken  oi 
the  little  dark  copses  of  trees  which  in 
i he  esiancia   (ranch)   buildings.     From    I 
goons    great    vermilion-colored    flaming 
star  infusion;  ostriches  ivnl  and  i 

ilroad   among  the  giant    thistles 
whose   tufted  stalks,   now   dry   and   brown, 

seen  on  either  hand,     Lon^  tailed  ha  v. 
sit   like  silent  sentinels  on  the  t< 
ami  swarms  of    locusts  rise  in  s  of 

silver    flecks    until    against    the    sun    th 
transform  into  dark,  low-spreading  clouds. 
Occasionally  rough,  dark-visaged  gauthos 

vboys)  pafifi  With  drove-  of  cattle  or  sheep 
along  the  roadway  following  the  tracks. 
From    junin    (159    miles    from    Bug 
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CHILEAN  SHACKS  BUILT  OF  ODD  PIECES  OF  CORRUGATED 

TUNNEL  WORKERS 
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Aires)  for  about  200  miles  to  Mt,  Ken  11a, 
the  train  rolls  along  over  an  absolutely 
straight  track;  but  clear  to  Mcndoza — 
almost  across  Argentine  —  wire  fencing  fol- 
lows every  mile  of  the  way  on  either  side 
of  the  track  ami  only  darkness  or  storm  shuts 
out  the  sight  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  <un  pours  down  fiercely  on  the  car 
roofs  in  the  heat  erf  the  daw  and  the  fine 
dust  sifts  its  gray  coating  over  everything. 
Wealthy  rsttniticros  in  rich  ponchos  and 
Silver  spurs,  gauckos  and  half-breed  Indians 
in  broad  trousers,  high  boots,  and  with  long 
knives  ihrusl  through  their  belts,  gather  al 


the    stations   (eight  of    which    lie    between 
Buenos    Alies    and    Mendoza)    offering   in 
ing  studies  of  pampas  types.     From 
this  great  central  region    comes   the  bulk 
of  Argentina's  enormous  wheat,  wool,  and 
hide    exports.     As    the    sun    in    gore: 
splendor  drops  below  the  long,  levd  lit 
prairie  and  under  the  glistening  chalices  <•) 
the   Pleiades   and    the  Southern   t 
rumble  steadily  on  toward  the  great  wall 
which  forbiddingly  raises  its  t  peaks 

against  the  intrusion  of  man. 

In  1S60  William  Wheelwright,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  first  to  present  a  feasible  plan 


CHILEAN    WORKMEN   RESTING  AT  THE  FOOT   OF  THE  HILL 


Ul.kU    \\<»,"   \o\\    DESKS 

urf  hold  il  Juncal,  where  pusvngm  pul  up  for  ihc  nighl  br- 
fon:  rr*y  cross  the  pa» 

ontincntal  road  from  ocean  to 

Argentina  and  Chile.     This 

ibmitted  to  the  Argentina  Government 

From    Rosario,  then  the  prindpal  port  of 

Argentina,  the  line  was  to  run  by  way  of 

San   Francisco   Pass  to   Caitdera,  on   the 

Chilean  COasl  ten  degrees  (too  miles)  north 
Of  Valparai 

Th<  year  E869  found  John  and  Mat- 
thew (lark,  brothers,  conn  Chile 
and  Argentina  by  telegraph,  and  while  thus 
climbing  over                  idge  in  that  deso- 

nountain  wilderness,  thousands  of  feet 


bility  of   a    transandine   route  through   the 
heart  of  those  Cordillera. 

In  1873  these  hardy  engineer:  Lruin 

in   the  Cordill^  g   the   railroad* 

rrntina  was  the 
project   with   a   concession 
form,  Chile  following  the  succeeding  >< 
The  Clark  plan  was  adopted  in  prcfcrci 
to  either  that  of  Wheelwright  or  of  certain 
others  providing  routes  over  pa£  the 

south.     Although     involving     hcavit 
gineering,  it  connected  Buenos  Aires  and 
Valparaiso    by    almost  an    air  li] 

The  dividing  line  of  Chile  and  Argcn 
In  ace  follows  the  watershed  of  th<  m\ 

(best  two  govenimi  re  expected 

cooperate  in  the  construction  of  ihe  railroad 
from  either  side  to  the  boundary  line  cul- 
minating in  the  heart  of  a  mounl  ;oo 
feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Cumbre  or  O 
Tunnel.  This  arranged,  the  firsl  section 
fknown  as  the  Argentine  Great    \\  ■ 

built  in  c88o  by  theArgcntini  Govern- 
ment   from   Villa    Mercedes    lo   M< 
The  Clarks,   three  years   later, 
Villa  Mercedes  and  Buenos  Aires;  Ui 
of  the  SSS  miles  wen  For. 

Work  progressed  slowly  on  the  Chfl 
Side,   but    railhead    had    been    extended 
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far  inland  from  the  Pacific  as  Los  Andes. 
All  but  160  of  the  888  auks  bad  b 
strutted,  but  the  great  problem  —  the 
ingof  the  Andes  —  had  hardly  been  touched. 
In     1886    1  he    Argentine    Government 

granted  a  concession  to  the  Buenos  A  ins 
and     Valparaiso     Transandine      Rm 

Coq  ^oration  of  London  (capitalized  at 
$2,500,000  and  with  an  annual  subsidy  of 
8410,850),  authorising  it  to  carry  railhead 


Mcndoza  through  the  Andes  to  the 
Chilean   frontier.     In     iiSH;    the    new 

tion,   after    obtaining    control   of    the 
Clark  n    the  Argentine    < 

Western,  began  work  at  on<  the  end  of 

1893  Iran 

front  i 

twenty    n  point 

on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  Cumbrc  T\ 
entrance.     Ten   years  later  (1903]  Work  on 
i  ( repi  up  the 
not  progn 
so    rapidly    on    tin     | 


reached  a  point  called  SaltO  del   Soldado, 
<  ntcen  miles  beyond  Los  _\n<  1. 
From  Mcndo/a  to  Loq  A  *»ut  100 

miles)  up  to  1903, 115  miles  of  road  had  beer 

laid  and  were  in  operation,  but  in  the  inter- 
nve  miles  the  lu  1 
WIS  still  to  be  done, 
old  Chilean  e< 

modified  in  1  rhc  Clark 

brothers  on   their  own   limited    resources 
superintended  this  work  until  [893, 

they    secured     sonir    assistance    from    the 
Chilean 

In  August,  1901,  the  Transandine  I 
st ruction  Company,  LuL,of  London,  bought 
Up  t»  line  already  built,  and  the 

work  irt, 

hi   February,  1003,  the  Chilean  I 


A  j.rn. 
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STACKS    OF   ARGENTINE   WHEAT    IX   THE    REGION    TRAVERSED    BY   THE  RAILRuui 


PLAZA 


SOUTH    AMERICAS     FIRST    TRANSCONTINENTAL       i. 


authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  contract,  by  means  of  public  tenders,  for 
a  one-metre  -gauge  (m  feet)  railroad 

from  Los  Andes  to  the  ( .'ordilleran  summit, 
to  unite  with  a  railroad  of  the  same  g 

then  under  construct  inn  from  Mendo/a, 
Argentina,  to  the  summit  boundary-line. 

The  sta  d  to  guarantee  for  twenty 

years   the   interest  of  .nt.  annually 

OB  an  amount  not  exceeding  $7,500,000. 

The  Transandine  Cons!  ruction  Company 
tender,  which  had  been  submitted  on  the 
following  terms,  was  accepted  in  June,  T904. 

The  company  undertook  to  build  a  one- 
metre  gauge  railroad,  starting  from  th< 
of  Los  Andes  and  making  <»n  in  the 

Cordillera  with  the  railroad  of  the  same 
gauge  from  Mendoza. 

The  company  solicited  a    guaranty,  for 
the  term   of   twenty  years,  of  th< 
at    5   per  cent  per  annum   oil  a  capital  of 

0,000,  specifying  that  each  month 
in   the   period  allowed   for  the  construction 
should  entitle  the  contractors  to  a  bonus  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum,  the  total  bonus, 
however,  in  no  case  to  exceed  to  percent,  of 


the  amount  of  the  tender.  The  portion  of 
the  line  already  ted  had,  thr 

want   of  funds,   much   deteriorated;   and 

before  the  section  from  Lo~  to  Juncal 

was  accepted,  a  great  deal  of  work  had  to 
be  'lone  as  far  as  Salto  del  Soldado  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  new  govern  mlard. 

Banks  and  cuttings  had  to  be  widened,  fen- 
cing put  up,  telegraph  service  introduced,  a 
short  extension  made  connecting  the  State 
Line  station  with  the  Transandine  station, 
a  crossing  and  water  station,  v  _<e  and 

side  lines  i< instructed,  workshops,  buildings, 
shells,  sidings, new  offices,  stall  headqua 
and  permanent  gang  quartets   eret  led,  and 
as  works  of  a  minor  nature  carried  out. 

The  first  section  of  the  line,  Los  And 

Juncal  (3a  mil  inaugurated  for  public 

traffic  by  the  President  on  February  12,  190O. 

The  December  following  the  pureha 
the  road  by  the  Transandine  Const  ru 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  com;  &rded 

w  York  and 
London,  the   Chilean    Government    grant- 
b   guaranty  of   ;  -nually  on 

$6,= 


AN 


[]    SHED  ON    I  HE  CHIl  I-  V 
TJU  l  RAIN  I 


sua 


ivk  ^ 
rw 
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( )n  my  first  visit  to  the  Pass  in  May,  1008, 

1  found  trains  in  operation  as  far  as  Junta! 

in  Chile  an* I  Las  VacaS    ill  Argentina 

my  third  Visit  in  March  of  this  year,  trains 

above  PortillOj  and  railhead  was  within 

a  hum  I  ml  yards  of  the  tunnel  at  Caracoles, 
and  at  Las  Cuevas  in  Argentina. 

Gradually  for  six  hundred  miles  westerly 
from  Buenos  Aires  our  train  bad  been 
climbing   up  the  continent  tor  a  day  and 


andine     road.     Twelve     miles     ahead     the 
beautiful  Valley  of  Mendoza  stretch 
ward  its  background  —  the  supernal  An<* 
at  whose   foothills  llu   fruit 
gradually  give  way  to  the  low  shrubs   and 
stunted  trees  of  the  lower  mountain  slo; 
and  a  steeper  grade. 

The  panting  engine  stops  in  an  arid  sec- 
tion and,  like  a  mighty  monster  [trepan 
for  a  final  struggle,  drinks  long  at  a  well 


■  CHRIST  i  »i     i  RE    wi 

Urthcted  bjj  monument  nv  out  from  t  the  two 

repvj  led  imo one  coIoma!  1  In  height,  j  otinctaiy  Ita 

vrl 


htt  until,    j                   La  Pta,  the 

grain-fit  Ids  and  pj  [  into 

1    vineyards   of  Mel 

province,     Barf]  morning  In  the 

heart  of   this  region   oi  aid 
■    Mend 

al»o\                   .1   t>i   \\  miles 
\ilaniie. 

ifted 


ed  ol 

wood   and  coal   U  !    into  the  tender. 

lins  the  long  struggle  to  t1 

i he  looming  barrier  thrusts 
up  towering,  ii 

\  ■ 
ng,  but  the  deep- 
est  bed  of  the 

and  Buddcnl)   i  like 
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a  colossal  black  snake,  glides  into  a  crevice 
of  the  mountains.  The  pass,  which  from 
Argentine  follows  up  over  the  Cumbre  down 
into  Chile,  is  a  trail  over  which  countless 
hordes  of  primitive  aborigines  have  passed 
for  unknown  centuries,  whose  feet  have 
hard -packed  the  path  which  showed 
the  Spaniard  the  way.  "Camino  de  los 
Andes"  (the  Andean  Trail)  he  named  it, 
and  a-mulc  or  a-foot  he  scuffed  his  way  for 
three  centuries  more.  Meantime  the  man 
of  the  North  came,  and  now  the  railroad  — 
following  more  or  less  this  same  old  pack- 
trail,  save  at  the  Cu&bre  Pass,  12,605  feet 
above  the  oceans.  Here,  nearly  2,500  feet 
below  it,  the  engineers  have  left  the  old 
trail  and  burrowed  through  the  mountain 
to  meet  it  on  the  other  side  in  Chile. 

Up  the  entering  crevice  the  train  turns,  and 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  muddy  Rio  Men- 
doza,  which  is  helping  to  carry  away  the 
mountains.  Ever  upward,  seven  tunnels 
are  passed  through;  Chacheuta  is  left  be- 
hind, and  again  a  stop  for  water  at  the  little 
stone  station  of  Uspallata,  hemmed  in  by 
rugged  peaks  save  to  the  west,  where  the 
broad  open  plateau  of  Uspallata  stretches 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  prairie 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Here  the  rail- 
road meets  EL  Antiguo  Camino  d  Mendoza, 
the  trail  to  the  east,  wriggling  into  the 
mountain  from  the  plain* 

Ever  upward  twists  the  railroad  to  Punta 
de  las  Vacas  (7,709  feet),  which,  like  many 
names  hereabouts,  tells  a  story  of  the  old 
pack-trail  and  cattle  drives.  All  along,  elabo- 


TOE  RAILROAD  SYSTEMS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Ihe  hory  arm  line  thowi  route  of  theTnuMcootmental  Riilro^ 

rate  work  through  gravel  and  rock-cuttings 
and  extensive  flood  defences  shows  the  con- 
struction to  be  of  a  heavy  nature.  A  sudden 
jerk  a  few  miles  before  Punta  de  las  Vacas  is 
reached  shows  you  that  the  grade  has  in- 
creased and  that  the  powerful  triplicate  sets 
of  teeth  of  the  engine  have  clinched  the 


-CHI  LE 


Jl.  II  li  ENTINA-iHMiii 


A   DIAGRAM   SECTION   OF  THE   TRANSANDINE   RAILROAD 
Showing  relative  elevations  of  the  principal  points  between  Santa  Rosa  de  Ins  Andes  and  Mendoza.    Distance* 
between  points  are  not  true  distances.     Elevations  are  given  in  feet.    Short,  dotted  line  at  El  Cumbre  shows 
where  the  Summit  Tunnel  pierces  the  lofty  Andean  peak 
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third  or  rack-rail,  for  wherever  the  grade 
exceeds  2 J  per  cent,  the  "Abt  system"  of 
cogs  and  racks  is  used  to  safeguard  and 
expedite  the  running  of  the  trains. 

Westward  and  upward  puffs  the  straining 
engine;  down  the  towering  slopes  shunt 
avalanches  of  weathered  rock  spreading  out 
valleyward  like  great  fans.  Forty-three 
miles  southward  the  hoary,  extinct  volcanic 
peak  of  Tupungato  shows  itself  and  is  lost 


sharply,  can  be  seen  evidences  of  man  — 
little  red  pegs  at  intervals  and  a  "  spotted " 
trail.  Dig  below  and  you  could  take  hold 
of  a  wire  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is  in 
the  United  States  —  the  cable  via  Colon 
and  Galveston. 

The  distance  between  railhead  in  the 
early  days  of  the  railroad  construction  was 
traveled  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle;  then,  later, 
the  broad-gauged,  white-covered,  four-horse 


Tr.in^andine  Railway 
m**m    R.nk  rail  of  Transandim* 
—^■^  Chilean  St.itr  Railway 
,_*••%    ('<au1i  Road  over  Cumbrt 


Chilean-Argentine  boundary-line 
Rivers 


to  view;  then  the  promontories  of  the  cathe- 
dral-like ridge  of  Los  Penitentes  in  seared 
dignity  stand  out  in  this  impressive  desola- 
tion. To  the  north,  if  you  are  quick, 
Aconcagua  can  be  glimpsed. 

After  entering  the  mountains  all  is  one 
vast  desolation  of  rock  and  water,  and  far 
up  on  the  peaks  is  snow.  From  Punta  dc 
las  Vacas  we  have  been  heading  straight  up 
a  wonderland  of  color,  the  Valle  de  lab 
*Zucvas.    Along  this  valley,   if  one  looks 


—  Old  trail  over  Andes  from  Mcndoa  to  Las  Andes 
Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway 

coaches  were  introduced,  which  for  years 
have  been  the  regular  means  of  transporting 
passengers  between  railhead.  With* them 
go  outriders,  baggage  wagons,  and  the  mule 
pack-train  carrying  mail,  baggage,  fodder, 
or  supplies  for  the  tunnel  work.  This  whole 
outfit  which  connects  with  the  train  is  known 
as  "the  Combination"  or  "the  Trans- 
port." Little  by  little  the  gap  of  160  miles 
between  Mendoza  and  Los  Andes  has  been 
shortened  and  we  found  only  a  little  more 
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than  the  two  miles  of  the  Cumbre  Tunnel 
separated  railhead,  and  the  time  of  crossing 
of  "the  Transport"  had  been  reduced  to 
two  hours.  Four  times  the  air-line  distance 
over  the  Cumbre  must  be  covered  along  the 
zigzagging  road  up,  over,  and  down  the 
Cumbre  Pass. 

As  the  afternoon  shadows  began  to  creep 
into  the  valleys,  the  train  drew  up  before 
some  little  corrugated- iron- roofed  buildings 


Chilean,  for  such  were  the  dark,  swarthy- 
visaged  men  who  rode  and  drove. 

"  Get  in,  please!"  came  a  warning  request. 
"When  we  go,  we  go  with  a  jump." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nationality 
of  the  speaker  —  a  tall,  keen-eyed  man  in 
a  broad  Stetson  hat  and  long  vicuna 
poncho  —  MacMillen  from  Kentucky,  chief 
of  "the  Transport  Service."  A  command, 
and  like  a  flash  "the  Combination"  was  off 


<*,:'S 


5  AA  GE 

"S^-^.""   -  *r~  1  lit.  '"   .  V' 


MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA'S  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROAD,  SHOWING  SECTION 
THROUGH  ANDES  BETWEEN  MENDOZA  AND  VALPARAISO— THE  SMALL  MAP  IN  THE 
CORNER,  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE,  SHOWS  ENTIRE   ROUTE   AND   BOUNDARY  LINE 


—  near  a  few  corrals  —  Las  Cuevas,  the 
Argentine  end  of  the  railroad.  Between 
the  buildings  and  the  train  was  a  living  mass 
of  horses,  mules,  and  men,  through  which  a 
long  line  of  the  white-covered,  broad-gauged 
coaches  stretched  on  up  the  road. 

The  scene  was  a  fascinating  one  —  a  bit 
of  Chile  dropped  over  the  border  into 
Argentine;  the  flapping,  varicolored  pon- 
chos, jingling  six-inch  spurs,  and  small,  high- 
pointed  saddle  and  saddle-gear  bespoke  the 


at  a  gallop  —  only  ten  minutes  after  the  train 
had  arrived  with  one  hundred  passengers 
and  twice  as  many  pieces  of  baggage.  Along 
the  milostretch  of  level  road,  with  the  pack 
train  in  the  rear,  went  the  long  string  of 
coaches  followed  by  the  two  baggage 
wagons;  behind  and  scattered  along  the  sides 
of  the  narrow  coach-route  were  mounted 
Chileans  and  some  constabulary,  for  good 
reason,  as  will  shortly  be  seen.  A  sharp 
turn  and  the  zigzag  climb  began.     Shifting 
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to  little  side-trails,  which  almost  impercep- 
tibly left  the  road,  the  pack-train  and  many 
of  the  mounted  men  suddenly  disintegrated 
from  "the  Combination,"  scrambling,  turn- 
ing, twisting,  but  ever  carefully  choosing  each 
his  own  path  —  up,  over  edges  of  the  steep 
slope,  and  disappearing,  to  come  again 
suddenly  into  sight  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain in  a  wholly  unexpected  quarter. 

The  riders,  including  the  postilliones, 
each  with  his  hitch-rope  and  hook  for 
helping  up  the  baggage  teams,  were 
distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  of 
coaches,  with  MacMillen's  lieutenants 
at  certain  points  of  vantage.  MacMillen 
himself  was  everywhere. 

A  coach  horse  suddenly  bucks,  lies  down, 
kicks,  balks,  and  an  outrider's  lasso  jerks 
him  into  horse  sense;  the  steep  ascent  at 
places  is  too  great  for  the  tired  little  ani- 
mals of  the  heavy  baggage-wagons,  for 
"the  Transport"  has  already  made  the 
trip  over  earlier  in  the  day  —  so  watch  that 
postillione.  Swinging  by  on  the  run,  he 
dips  from  his  saddle,  deftly  links  in  the 
hitch-hook  —  and  now,  live  horses  abreast, 
they  spring  afresh  to  their  work. 

Higher  and  higher  winds  the  serpentine 
road.  The  intervening  shadows  between 
us  and  the  west  gently  spread  their  purple 
mantle  over  the  head  of  the  Valle  de  las 
Cuevas,  where  far  below  dwindled  a  tin- 
toy  group  of  corrugated-iron  buildings  at 
the  Argentine  tunnel  entrance,  less  than 
three  miles  above  Las  Cuevas  station, 
where  we  had  left  the  train.  The  shadow 
of  night  sent  a  colder  chill  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  those  travelers  who  had  failed 
to  bring  heavy  coats  shivered  in  the  freez- 
ing temperature. 

We  reached  12,000  feet,  and  I  was  glad 
to  pass  my  head  through  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  driver's  extra  poncho  and 
to  wrap  myself  in  its  warming  folds. 

THE   VALLE    DE    LAS   CUEVAS 

Beyond  the  great  purple  shadows  the 
big  headlands  thrust  into  the  valley  and 
caught  the  sunlight  in  warm  gold  in  one 
great  galaxy  of  color.  Kach  mountain 
|X)int  in  distant  color  stenciled  into  the 
valley  -—  rose  against  delicate  tourmaline 
green.  Dure  blue  against  light  yellow,  dark 
t  protruding  from  orange-yellow 


—  like  great  colossal  rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, turquoises,  amethysts,  and  all  man- 
ner of  precious  stones;  then  far  away  the 
massive  profile  of  Puenta  de  Inca  rose, 
stenciling  itself  as  the  final  bulwark  of 
rock,  frowning  dark  and  sinister  in  a  deep 
violet  cloud-shadow.  Tones  merged  and 
counter-merged  as  though  nature  had  set 
between  them  and  the  sun  some  great  ever- 
turning  kaleidoscope  through  whose  trans- 
parent particles  she  flooded  the  valley  with 
color. 

But  the  coaches  have  stopped;  the  steep- 
est haul  is  just  above,  now.  Down  jump 
the  drivers  to  inspect  the  harness  and  short- 
en the  collar-strap  traces  for  the  descent 
on  the  other  side;  now  comes  the  Cumbre. 
Behind,  across  the  valley  and  intervening 
mountains,  the  huge  volcanic  mass  of 
mighty  Aconcagua  could  be  glimpsed  for 
a  minute,  and  we  saw  the  snow-capped 
heights  before  the  winds  drew  a  veil  across 
the  peak. 

"El  Cristo"  remarked  Antonio  as  we 
rounded  a  huge  ledge  —  and  there  the  lone, 
bronze  figure  of  the  Nazarene  stood  out 
dark  under  the  purple  shadow  of  a  cloud 
against  a  darker  shadow  beyond.  To  me, 
in  location  and  significance  the  greatest 
statue  in  the  world  is  this  "Christ  of  the 
Andes,"  the  great  Peace  statue  of  Chile 
and  Argentina.  A  glint  of  sunlight  caught 
on  the  thorn-crowned  head,  and  the  whole 
figure  glowed  in  the  sunlight  of  Chile,  in- 
to which  we  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
western  slope. 

"THE   COMBINATION  "   TRANSPORT 

But  the  coaches  were  late  and  drove 
rapidly  by.  Creased  between  mountains 
lay  the  Aconcagua  Valley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cumbre,  stretching  away  down 
Chile  to  Los  Andes.  Now  began  the  steep 
descent,  mostly  at  a  fast  trot.  Splendid 
drivers,  these  Chilean  cocheros. 

"  Pcrmiso,  Scnor!"  broke  in  Antonio,  for 
we  were  at  one  of  the  sharp  turns.  At  the 
angle  a  broken  wall  fringed  a  precipice. 
When  well  in  the  angle  of  the  turn.  Antonio 
without  hesitancy  and  with  consummate 
skill  swung  the  animals  around  the  sharp 
bend  of  thirty  degrees,  the  inner  horse  act- 
ing as  a  pivot,  the  absence  of  outer  traces 
accelerating  the  mobility  of  the  outside 
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horses  at  the  turns.  These  when  very  sharp 
caused  the  outermost  horse  to  brace  along 
the  retaining  wall,  the  others  setting  back 
splendidly. 

The  "Combination  Transport"  or 
mountain  coach-service  (officially  known 
as  El  Servicio  Cordillera)  was  probably  the 
most  efficient  service  of  that  kind  in  exist- 
ence. Besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
for  the  coach  and  pack,  it  consisted  of 
twenty  coaches,  tea  baggage  wagons,  and 
five  hundred  animals.  The  "Combina- 
tion "  was  run  six  or  seven  months  a  year  — 
that  is,  until  the  heavy  snows  buried  the 
roads.  Then  the  traveler  between  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  Valparaiso  made  the  long 
journey  by  sea  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
In  April  or  May  "the  Combination"  was 
discontinued;  the  animals  were  driven 
down  to  the  green  valleys  and  kept  on  feed 
through  the  winter.  The  Servicio  Cor- 
dillera has  been  maintained  at  no  less 
than  $40,000  a  month;  now  that  the  rail- 
road is  completed,  the  sturdy  little  animals 
have  made  their  last  trip  over  the  great, 
desolate  Cumbre  and  are  far  down  in  the 
verdant  valleys  of  Los  Andes.  The  regular 
traveler  will  lose  the  privilege  of  ascend- 
ing the  uppermost  heights  of  this  pass, 
but  the  railroad  journey  itself  will  afford 
a  wonderful  insight  into  one  of  nature's 
greatest  scenic  theatres. 

With  a  rush  and  a  cloud  of  dust  we 
passed  under  a  little  bridge  amid  a  crowd 
of  picturesque  Chilean  tunnel-workers  — 
the  day-shift  just  off  duty  —  and  drew  up 
beside  the  waiting  train  of  the  Chilean 
Transandine  Railway  at  Caracoles  (10,459 
feet),  just  below  the  Chilean  Summit 
Tunnel  entrance,  the  coaches  having  made 
a  record  trip  of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

Above  the  darkened  mountain  peaks, 
against  the  turquoise  blue,  of  the  sky,  a 
single  blaze  of  c*oud  shot  up  in  a  vigorous 
saffron  swerve,  an  echo  of  the  departed 
day,  and  we  plunged  into  the  deep,  dark 
valley  and  night  —  on  by  Juncal,  Guardia 
Vieja,  and  Salto  del  Soldado,  ever  down- 
ward to  Los  Andes,  where  all  changed  to 
the  broad  gauge  of  the  Chilean  State  Line. 

THE  CHILEAN   SECTION   OF   THE   LINE 

Leaving  Santiago  shortly  after  5  a.m. 
the    following  Tuesday,   I    retraced    my 


journey,  meeting  Mr.  McGinnis  (the 
general  manager)  at  Los  Andes. 

Leaving  Los  Andes  on  the  Transan- 
dine Railway,  a  post  showed  me  that  I 
was  one  kilometre  (nearly  a  mile)  on  my 
way  back  up  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  railroad  climbs  in  the 
world. 

"Come  back,  if  you  want  a  better 
view,"  suggested  McGinnis;  so  with  him 
and  his  traction  foreman  I  was  soon  seated 
on  a  handcar  towed  by  the  train. 

"Look  sharp  —  there's  El  Salto  del 
Soldado,"  and  through  a  tunnel  gap  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  picturesque  stone 
bridge  that  we  had  just  crossed  in  a  moun- 
tain crevice,  spanning  a  gorge. 

For  the  first  twenty-eight  miles  to  Rio 
Blanco  (4,822  feet)  we  puffed  along  over 
gradients  of  2 J  per  cent.;  then  the  en- 
gine began  to  strain  harder;  the  heavy 
cogs  dropped  into  the  rack-rail,  for,  as  in 
Argentina,  where  the  grade  exceeds  t\ 
per  cent,  the  third  or  rack-rail  (Abt  sys- 
tem) is  employed;  so,  from  Rio  Blanco 
on  to  the  tunnel  at  Caracoles,  it  is  brought 
into  use  fully  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and 
at  places  the  grade  reaches  a  maximum  of 
8  per  cent.  The  hard  roble-pine  sleepers 
(eleven  to  the  8-metre  rail,  27  kilos  to 
the  metre)  do  splendid  service  on  the  ad- 
hesion gradients,  and  tough  steel  sleepers 
are  not  only  on  the  rack  grades,  but  on  all 
grades  above  2J  per  cent. 

Passing  PortUlo,  with  its  rock-bor- 
dered Inca  Lake,  which  lies  calm  and  still 
like  a  polished  sapphire  in  its  setting  of 
steep  mountains  sloping  abruptly  into  its 
waters,  we  enter  a  region  (between  Juncal 
and  the  Summit)  whose  desolate  grandeur 
baffles  description.  Prodigious  masses  of 
andesite  tower  up  to  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
snow-covered  and  sublime  against  the 
clear  cobalt  above,  higher  than  the  habi- 
tat of  the  condor  or  mountain  eagle.  Here 
nature  has  written  on  the  naked,  rocky, 
mountain  fastnesses  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  and  building  again  of  one  of 
eartn's  youngest  continental  ranges.  Tre- 
mendous landslides  have  shunted  down 
the  precipitous  sides,  and  colossal  ledges 
—  poised  on  a  period  of  time  —  hang 
above  you,  some  day  to  go  crashing  their 
way  to  the  depths  below.    Go  back  in 
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imagination  through  geologic  ages  to  a 
time  which  cannot  be  even  approximately 
estimated,  but  which  men  are  pleased  to 
call  the  Mesozoic  Period  —  some  time 
then,  a  few  million  years  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  the  earth  cooled,  its  crust  cracked; 
from  the  terrestrial  fissures  exuded 
prodigous  masses  of  molten  rock,  occa- 
sionally with  convulsions  which  must  have 
shaken  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 
So,  anciently,  slowly  emerging  from  the 
briny  sea,  the  Andes  were  born. 

I  looked  out  on  the  quiet  sunshine, 
back  through  the  peaceful,  hazy  distance 
which  hung  over  the  valley,  to  Santa 
Rosa  de  los  Andes,  and  then  toward  the 
little  atoms  of  men  up  beyond,  laying 
rails  at  railhead  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  tunnel;  for  we  had 
reached  Caracoles,  where  the  train  stops 
at  the  end  of  the  train-line.  We  were 
now  nearly  sixty  miles  from  Los  Andes, 
about  twenty  miles  of  it  on  the  rack-rail 
with  minimum  curves  of  165  yards,  though 
all  but  two  are  over  220  yards.  We 
crossed  118  bridges,  passed  through  no 
less  than  twenty-four  tunnels,  and  numer- 
ous snow  and  avalanche  sheds. 

WALKING   THROUGH   THE   ANDES 

A  short  climb  up  a  slope  and  McGinnis 
led  the  way  into  a  corrugated-iron  house, 
the  quarters  of  the  resident  engineer  and 
of  the  doctor.  After  pulling  on  rubber 
boots,  we  shortly  entered  the  tunnel,  faced 
with  a  2-foot  wall  of  Portland  cement 
18  feet  high  and  16.4  feet  at  its  widest, 
giving  ample  room  for  a  contemplated 
future  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  Instead  of  the 
clear,  crisp  air  outside,  we  found  a  temper- 
ature of  about  750  Fahr.,  (the  mean  tem- 
perature throughout  the  tunnel)  and  fol- 
lowed the  wake  of  a  lantern  carried  by 
McGinnis. 

"Look  out!"  and  we  dodged  a  steel 
truck  not  a  second  too  soon.  Ascending 
the  rising  grade  of  0.75  per  cent,  from  the 
Chilean  entrance,  about  midway  the  tun- 
nel merges  into  a  440-yard  level  stretch, 
then  drops  down  the  Argentine  side  at  a 
falling  grade  of  0.2  per  cent.  From  por- 
tal to  portal  the  Summit  Tunnel  is  about 
two  miles  long  —  a  bit  shorter  in  total 
h   than   its  altitude  above  the  sea. 


We  soon  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
rising  grade,  walking  along  the  narrow 
cement  wall  of  one  of  the  side-drains, 
splashing  through  water,  slush,  and  loose 
rocks,  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  dan- 
gerous pitfalls  of  the  deep  water-holes 
left  unfilled  with  ballast  after  the  work 
had  moved  on. 

Far  away  in  the  darkness  a  redder  light 
than  the  electrics  which  dully  lit  the  side- 
walls  flared  and  glimmered  on  pigmy 
black  figures.  We  climbed  over  muddy, 
wet,  wooden  bridgework  on  top  of  a  heap 
of  debris.  Here  men  were  drilling  into 
the  rocky  vitals  of  this  great  mountain. 

Amidst  the  roaring,  yellow  flare  of  the 
gasoline  torches  and  the  everlasting,  be- 
wildering chugging  of  the  drills,  silhouet- 
ted against  the  fitful  glare  of  the  flames, 
half-naked  figures  threw  gaunt  shadows 
over  the  piles  of  debris  and  the  rough- 
cut  tunnel  walls  —  in  effect,  a  very  in- 
ferno. 

The  drills  chugged  on,  under  power  from 
air-compressors  at  the  Argentine  end,  driv- 
en in  turn  by  120-horse-power  internal- 
combustion  engines  fed  by  ordinary  coal- 
oil;  these  also  ran  theelectric-lighting  plant. 
Listen!  From  the  din  comes  the  slow, 
intermittent  clink-clink  of  the  hand-drill- 
ers. Watch  that  swarthy  Chilean  nearest 
us.  His  firm  muscles,  sweat-varnished 
and  fine-molded,  shine  in  the  glare  of  this 
nether  world  as  he  swings  with  a  graceful, 
rhythmic  freedom  the  ponderous  sledge  in 
a  difficult,  powerful  up-stroke.  Sure  and 
strong,  he  strikes  unerringly  the  shining, 
hammered  end  in  the  vacillating  light,  the 
steam,  and  the  noise.  The  other  man  un- 
flinchingly holds  the  long  drill  in  the  hole 
in  the  tunnel  roof.  Does  the  sledge-man 
ever  miss  that  tiny  silver  glint  on  the 
bar  end?    Not  often. 

As  soon  as  the  rock  is  excavated  the  tun- 
nel width,  the  masons  follow,  filling  inside 
the  wooden  form  with  the  two-foot  thick- 
ness of  Portland  cement.  It  is  important 
that  this  follows  shortly  after  the  rock  is 
excavated,  for  the  andesite  (as  it  is  called) 
disintegrates  when  exposed.  A  rock  six 
inches  in  diameter,  exposed  for  a  week, 
can  be  crumbled  in  the  hand. 

Letting  ourselves  down  into  the  dark 
abyss  under  the  wooden  bridge-work,  we 
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cautiously  work  our  way  along.  We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  a  gap  between  the 
uprights  just  as  a  heavy  train  of  rock  de- 
bris rattled  by  without  headlight  or  warn- 
ing. Working  between  some  stalled  cars 
at  railhead,  sliding,  stumbling  over  a  long 
stretch  of  broken  rock  which  filled  the 
lower  half  of  the  tunnel,  we  eventually 
came  to  where  only  a  small  aperture  in 
the  tunnel  had  been  excavated.  Here 
more  drills  were  chugging  and  more  men 
working.  Now  we  stood  under  the  very 
summit  and  at  the  boundary-line  2,400 
feet  beneath  the  top  —  under  millions  of 
tons  of  mountain.  The  water  filtered 
through  from  the  rains  and  the  snows 
and  dropped  in  big  splashes  on  us.  Then 
we  clambered  into  Argentina.  There  the 
same  methods  of  tunneling  are  used.  Not 
far  from  here  we  came  to  rails  laid  for  the 
work-train  of  the  Argentina  side,  which 
we  were  now  almost  imperceptibly  de- 
scending. 

"Not  too  fast!"  cautioned  McGinnis. 
"We're  not  at  sea-level,  you  know;"  so 
we  slowed  down  a  bit.  Our  horizontal 
direction  had  been  in  a  straight  line  with 
a  gradual  rise  and  descent  since  entering 
the  tunnel,  but  the  last  120  yards  (with 
a  curve  of  219  yards  radius)  swung  us 
suddenly  through  the  eastern  portal  into 
the  buildings  of  the  Argentina  side  at 
Las  Cuevas.  Here  were  the  machine 
shops,  the  engine,  the  air-compressors, 
and  the  electric  dynamos. 

We  visited  the  men's  quarters,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  go  back  on  the  empty  work- 
train.  Seated  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
empty  cars,  we  rattled  through  the  chasm 
blackness.  The  whistle  sounded  for  the 
shift,  and  from  all  sides  swarthy,  be- 
grimed men  clambered  from  narrow  spaces 
along  the  sides  into  the  cars  as  the  train 
rattled  slowly  by,  until  the  cars  were  filled. 
These  were  mostly  Chileans,  some  going 
to  work  under  the  Summit,  others  bound 
through  to  the  Chilean  side.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  shifts,  working  night 
and  day,  winter  and  summer. 

We  walked  again  over  the  unfinished 
central  section  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then,  far  off,  like  a  mere  pinhole,  we  saw 
the  little  patch  of  blue  daylight  which 
showed  us  that  we  were  nearing  the  Chil- 


ean entrance  again.  A  short  half-hour 
found  us  out  in  the  cold,  crisp  air,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  with  the  great  peaks  which 
surround  Caracoles  towering  in  monumen- 
tal splendor  above  us.  I  had  walked 
through  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 

The  song  and  laughter  of  the  men  in 
the  near-by  quarters  quieted  down  into 
the  peacefulness  of  the  night,  clear  and 
cold,  from  whose  blueness  the  stars  bril- 
liantly scintillated  and  the  moon  dimly 
glittered  along  the  cragged  mountain 
edges.  When  I  awoke,  the  gold  saffron 
brush  of  day  had  changed  all  but  the 
deep,  dark  shadows  which  still  held  the 
blue  pigments  of  night. 

CROSSING   BACK   FROM  CHILE 

The  "Combination  Train"  was  due 
the  next  morning  at  nine;  passengers  and 
lugggage  coaches  were  promptly  packed 
and  away.  Mules  and  guide  had  been 
arranged  for,  and  I  soon  found  myself  off 
from  the  main  road,  alone  with  a  Chilean 
mountaineer  —  Cantarlisio  Castillo,  a  head 
muleteer.  Constantly  we  cross-cut,  some- 
times going  almost  straight  up  the  crum- 
bly sides,  a  perfect  clutter  of  weather- 
worn rocks  and  boulders,  among  which 
grew  a  little  dandelion-like  flower  which  I 
found  almost  at  the  very  cumbre.  A  lone 
vulture  flapped  downward  from  a  horse's 
carcass.  Castillo  pointed  to  a  lone  spot 
as  we  neared  the  summit,  where  some  men 
were  recently  killed.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  they  found  two  bound  and  gagged 
who  had  lain  thus  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
bitter  air.  Workmen  going  over  from  the 
Argentina  side  to  Los  Andes  with  their 
wages  are  sometimes  waylaid.  Four  Chil- 
eans killed  six  gang-men  on  the  way  over 
a  short  time  ago,  first  stripping  them  of 
everything,  then  maltreating  them. 

Our  trail  led  to  the  crest  of  the  range, 
where  we  stopped  to  give  the  mules  a 
breathing  spell,  a  precaution  against 
siroche  ("  mountain- sickness  ")  —  quite 
necessary,  as  the  bird-picked  skeletons  of 
mules  and  horses  which  litter  the  trails 
of  the  pass  amply  testify. 

"El  Combination!" — commented  Can- 
tarlisio as  we  stepped  from  behind  a  rocky 
crag.  Far  away  below  us  the  canvas- 
covered  coaches  crawled  upward  in  wind- 
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ing  single  file  like  a  string  of  white  ants. 
So  they  climbed  up  a  picturesque  wonder- 
land of  alpine  heights — 10,000,  11,000, 
12,000  feet  —  and  605  feet  more  to  the 
Cumbre.  There  spreads  out  before  the 
eyes  one  of  the  greatest  terrestrial  pano- 
ramas, where  nature's  upheavals  range 
away  in  all  directions  in  jagged  mountain- 
peaks  to  a  full  23,080  feet,  where  towers 
the  stupendous,  snow-crowned  mass  of 
Aconcagua,  an  eloquent  witness  to  a  by- 
gone epoch  of  terrific  disturbances  and  con- 
vulsions, but  now  a  sentinel  over  a  peace- 
ful solitude  of  quiet  valleys  and  solemn 
peaks  with  coverings  of  snow  and  kaleido- 
scopic colorings  of  light. 

THE  RAILROAD  AND   ITS   SIGNIFICANCE 

Far  below  me  was  the  tunnel  entrance 
at  Las  CueVas;  a  mile  away  the  thin  thread 
of  rail  began  to  sew  its  way  down  the 
valley  eastward  —  how  puny,  yet  how 
great  seemed  this  work  of  man! 

And  now  the  last  tic  has  been  laid; 
railhead  has  ceased  to  be;  the  first  South 
American  transcontinental  line  is  finished; 
and  since  the  5th  of  last  April  trains  have 
thundered  through  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 

Not  only  does  it  pass  through  the  rich- 
est agricultural  sections  and  some  of  the 
most  important  inland  cities  of  Argentina 
and  Chile,  but  it  connects  their  two  capi- 
tals, and  its  termini  are  respectively  at 
their  two  largest  and  most  important  jwrts. 

It  occurs  in  latitude  practically  on  an 
air-line  route  between  Cape  Town  and 
Melbourne,  which  may  be  of  great  future 
importance.  It  substitutes  for  ten  or 
eleven  days  by  sea  through  treacherous 
straits  and  the  stormy  Pacific  a  journey 
of  thirty  hours  in  well-appointed  trains 
and  through  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
scenery  in  the  world  thus  bringing  Chile 
nearer  to  Paris  and  to  London  by  at  least 
nine  days,augmenting  the  carrying  capacity 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso,  in- 
creasing comfort  of  travel,  decreasing  time 
and  risk  attendant  upon  the  Straits  route. 

'lTiis  line  is  easily  accessible  to  future 
possible  tributary-lines  north  and  south, 
and  serves  to  bring  the  vast  products  of 
grain  and  cattle  to  the  coasts.  The  simi- 
larity of  Chile's  and  Argentina's  products 
necessitates  a  commercial  treaty  between 


these  countries,  now  that  this  new  line  of 
transportation  is  in  operation,  and  that,  I 
understand,  is  already  under  consideration. 

On  these  sublime  heights  we  stopped  by 
a  boundary  standard  bearing  an  iron  plate. 
"CHILE"  read  the  simple  letters  on  one 
side,  "ARGENTINA"  on  the  other.  As 
I  looked  away  over  those  sharp-pointed 
Andean  peaks  —  vertebrae  of  a  hemisphere 
which  have  defined  tribes  and  divided 
peoples  —  the  sky-lines  of  their  jagged 
profiles  lowered  below  the  horizon  of  my 
imagination  and  showed  me  a  vast  con- 
tinent of  6,837,000  square  miles  spread 
out  over  double  the  area  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  yet  with  a  population 
of  only  45,000,000  inhabitants. 

One  more  strand  of  steel  to  help  girdle 
this  old  world  is  done.  The  fight  of  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  against  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  cost  in  time,  money, 
and  lives  has  been  totaled  —  thirty-seven 
years  of  toil,  millions  of  expenditure — but 
the  lives  are  not  down  on  the  balance-sheet. 

Now  the  tunnel  work  is  cleaned  up;  the 
left-over  supplies  have  been  sold;  the 
peones  have  tramped  their  way  for  the 
last  time  down  the  rocky  trail  in  the  first 
winter  snows;  and  a  few  scavengers  will 
hang  around  to  pick  clean  the  camps. 

Far  up  among  those  lonely  crags  on  the 
crest  of  the  Cumbre,  deserted  and  isolated, 
storm-swept  and  glistening  in  its  lonely 
dignity,  stands  the  figure  of  the  Christ. 

"Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble 
into  dust  than  the  people  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  break  the  peace  which  they  have 
sworn  to  maintain  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer,1 '  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
sculptured  at  its  base.  The  drifting 
snows  will  have  covered  the  rock-hewn 
words,  but  the  spirit  and  ideal  for  which 
it  stands  will  ever  breathe  its  blessing  on 
all  mankind  through  the  pure,  crystal 
winds  which  sweep  down  from  it. 

The  little  toy  cars*  will  continue  to  creep 
their  way  up  the  vast  valleys  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  great  mountain.  So  we 
have  seen  the  completion  of  the  great 
South  American  Trans-continental  Rail- 
road, a  tremendous  work  but  only  a  factor 
in  the  greatest  propaganda  that  has  ever 
existed  —  the  booming  of  a  continent. 


WHY  SPOKANE   COMPLAINED 

The  rate  from  the  East  to  Spokane  was  the  rate  from  the  East  to  Seattle  plus  the  local  rate  back  to 
Spokane.  This  "  long-and-short-haul "  principle  has  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  its  application 
gives  rise  to  bitter  fights.    It  is  in  use  at  hundreds  of  places  all  over  the  country 
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II 

THE  WAY  OF  A  RAILROAD  WITH  AN  INDUSTRY  — HOW  SPECIAL  FAVORS  ARE 

STILL  OBTAINABLE,  THOUGH  THE  REBATE  IS  OFFICIALLY  DEAD  — 

AN  EIJU3TIC  SCHEDULE,  AND  THE  WAY  IT  WORKS 


I 


BY 


C.  M.  KEYS 


TO  EVERY  man  who  owns  prop- 
erty or  securities,  whether  he  is 
a  shipper  or  merely  a  consumer 
of  freight,  the  battle  over  railroad  rates, 
now  barely  begun,  carries  a  serious  threat. 
To  the  railroad  itself,  to  its   employees, 

[Note:  The  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  A  merican  railroads  in  building  up 
ciliesy  creating  industries,  and  promoting  the 
commercial  growth  of  the  nation  are  known 
to  all  the  world.  Therefore,  men  who  are 
not  shippers  wonder  at  tlie  persistent  clamor 
against  the  railroads.  This  article,  which  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  tfte  subject,  gives  il- 
lustrations of  the  abuses  of  the  rate-making 
power;  and  it  is  such  abuses,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  underlie  public  hostility. 
The  true  aim  of  the  leaders  of  the  railroad 
world  to-day  is  to  wipe  out  all  such  inequal- 
ities as  are  here  illustrated.  The  other  side 
of  the  rate  story  will  be  told  in  other  articles 
by  the  same  writer.  —  The  Editors.  ] 


to  the  millions  who  work  in  the  making 
of  railroad  supplies,  and  to  the  millions 
of  stockholders,  this  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

To  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  the 
import  is  no  less  serious.  To  the  owner 
of  real  estate  in  cities,  dependent  for 
their  growth  on  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, the  result  may  mean  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss,  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune. There  is  no  other  problem  of 
the  day  more  vital,  financially  speaking, 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  know  both 
sides  of  this  railroad  problem. 

In  May,  1907,  a  traffic  catastrophe 
visited  some  manufacturers  of  steel  and 
wire  products  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
For  five  years  prior  to  that  time  these 
manufacturers  enjoyed  a  common  uni- 
form rate  on  their  products  along  with 
the  shippers  of  similar  products  in 
Illinois    and    Wisconsin    into    the    great 
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WHY  QUANAH,  TEX.,  PROTESTED 
Special   rates,  made  to  create  an  industry  at  Cement,  Okla., 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  demand  that  the  farther  town  also  get 
special  rates  to  the  same  market  points 

Southwest.  Practically  there  was  what 
one  might  call  a  blanket-rate  from  this 
great,  so-called  Chicago-Cincinnati  terri- 
tory to  common  points  in  the  Southwest  — 
to  be  specific,  in  Arkansas.  That  meant 
that  any  manufacturer  of  steel  and  wire 
products  anywhere  in  this  traffic  area 
had  an  equal  rate  with  his  competitors 
into  the  growing  market  of  Arkansas. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  the 
railroads  filed  new  tariffs  of  freight  rates 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington.  In  these  new  tariffs, 
as  the  Indiana  shippers  soon  discovered, 
the  Chicago-Cincinnati  territory  was  split 
in  two  along  the  Indiana-Illinois  state- 
line.  Shippers  west  of  that  line  were 
accorded  a  lower  rate  on  their  products 
than  shippers  east  of  the  line.  The  dis- 
crimination was  so  great  as  to  close  the 
markets  of  Arkansas  to  the  Indiana 
shippers  and  make  those  markets  practi- 
cally the  private  property  of  the  shippers 
west  of  the  line. 

To  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
this  phenomenon  one  must  study  the 
industrial  map  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. At  Muncie  and  Kokomo,  Ind.,  there 
were  plants  manufacturing  steel  and  wire 
products.  These  were  independent  steel 
plants  built  up  during  the  five  or  six  years 
that  rates  had  been  equal  all  over  this 
territory.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Indiana-Illinois  state-line  there  were  great 
steel  and  wire  plants  at  Waukegan, 
Joliet,  DeKalb,  Lockport,  Jancsville, 
and  Milwaukee.  Almost  without  excep- 
t;  sc  plants  were  either  owned  or 


controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  immediate  effect  of  the  new 
rates,  therefore,  was  to  maim  independent 
competition  at  Arkansas  common  points 
and  secure  the  market  for  the  Steel  Trust. 

Who  said  " rebates"?  What  is  the 
need  for  such  a  clumsy  expedient  as  the 
payment  of  a  secret  discount  on  published 
rates  when  friendly  railroad-managers 
know  so  many  different  ways  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  without  breaking  the  law? 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reviewed  this  particular  instance 
of  discrimination  it  made  no  talk  of  re- 
bates, but  it  used  some  terms  that  may 
sound  gentler  to  the  public  ear.  This 
is  an  extract  from  its  findings: 

"Said  discriminations,  preferences,  prej- 
udices, and  disadvantages  are  found  to  be 
undue  and  unjust,  and  are  hereby  con- 
demned." 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss in  great  detail  the  pros  and  cons 
of  every  illustration  cited.  In  practically 
every  case  where  discrimination  has  been 
either  alleged  or  proved,  there  is  a  good 
defence  —  or  at  least  what  looks  like  a 
good  defence.  In  about  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  this  defence  is  boiled  down  to 
hard  facts,  it  amounts  to  the  statement 
of  a  theory  that  the  biggest  and  most 
powerful  shipper  of  any  given  line  of 
products  is  entitled  to  railroad  protection 
and  railroad  favor  in  return  for  the  large 
volume  of  freight  which  he  or  it  delivers 
to  the  railroad. 

If  you  travel,  by  chance,  southwest 
of  Oklahoma  City  on  the  'Frisco  lines,  you 
may  still  hear  the  echoes  of  a  case  that 
was  different.  You  will  come  in  time  to 
a  little  town  called  Cement.  It  has  not 
attained  great  fame,  but  it  has  hopes, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  towns  in. the  new 
states.  Go  on  six  hours,  and  you  will 
have  covered  126  miles  of  prosperous 
Red  River  country,  dotted  with  similar 
little  towns,  all  the  way  down  across  the 
great  river  and  over  the  border  of  the 
Panhandle.  There,  at  another  little  me- 
tropolis, Quanah,  your  railroad  stops,  and 
you  will  have  to  get  out  and  look  around 
you. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Oklahoma  was 
thrown  open  and  the  genius  of  a  Yoakum 
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chose  it  for  a  battle-ground,  half  a  hun- 
dred traffic-experts  traversed  it  and  made 
a  traffic  inventory  of  it.  One  small  item 
in  this  inventory  concerned  itself  with 
the  question  whether  or  not,  at  some  point 
or  another  in  this  region,  Portland  cement 
could  be  manufactured  for  shipment  to 
the  big  and  growing  markets  of  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis. 

They  figured  out  that  if  special  rates 
were  made,  a  big  cement  industry  might 
be  built  up  in  Oklahoma.  They  chose 
a  point  that  seemed  suitable;  they  named 
it  Cement;  and  they  told  it  that  its  destiny 
was  to  be  the  making  of  cement.  The 
traffic  department  made  rates  on  plaster 
cement  of  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
Kansas  City  and  10  cents  to  St.  Louis, 
the  distance  to  Kansas  City  being  445 
miles  and  to  St.  Louis  602  miles.  Business 
began  to  grow. 

Down  at  Quanah,  571  miles  from  Kansas 
City  and  728  miles  from  St.  Louis,  a 
group  of  enterprising  men  built  a  cement 
plant.  They  found  that  their  rates  were 
13  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  18  cents  to 
St.  Louis.  The  result,  they  said,  was  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers at  Cement,  and  were  practically 
shut  out  of  the  two  big  markets. 

The  manufacturers  at  Quanah  appealed 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  is  a  sort  of  big  brother  of  commerce. 
The  Commissioners  listened  to  the  tale 
of  the  shippers,  and  also  to  the  story  of 
the  railroad,  which  told  why  it  had  made 
the  rates  from  Cement.  Finally  the 
Commission  handed  down  a  decision  that 
the  rates  from  Quanah  ought  to  be  lowered, 
so  that  these  shippers  could  reach  Kansas 
City  at  ioJ4  cents  and  St.  Louis  at  12 
cents.  Cement  still  has  the  advantage, 
but  it  is  .an  advantage  based  only  on  its 
shorter  distance  from  the  two  big  cities. 

This  episode  is  not  important  in  itself. 
It  illustrates,  however,  in  a  very  clear 
and  succinct  way,  the  foundation  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  railroad  structure 
of  the  country.  Consciously  and  delib- 
erately the  traffic  men  figured  out  what 
the  traffic  could  afford  and  made  a  rate 
that  would  bring  the  traffic  into  being. 
They  chose  a  certain  point  and  said  of  it: 

"Here  we  shall  build  a  city  that  will 


be  a  maker  of  cement  for  the  biggest 
markets  of  the  West.  It  has  no  natural 
advantages  over  any  one  of  a  hundred 
locations  round  about  it.  We  shall 
take  it  up  and  plant  it  nearer  to  the 
markets.  We  shall  give  it  rates  that  will 
enable  it  to  compete  in  those  markets  with 
other  towns  much  nearer  geographically 
to  them.     Its  name  shall  be  Cement." 

In  a  hundred  industries,  in  a  thousand 
towns,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  railroads  have  said  similar  things  and 
have  put  them  into  practice.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  commodity  schedule  of  any  rail- 
road in  the  manufacturing  area,  you  will 
find  this  practice  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
the  really  important  rates  upon  which 
heavy  traffic  moves.  The  sound  econo- 
mists have  approved  this  basis;  and  in  all 
probability  it  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  factor  to  build  up  manufacturing 
industries  in  this  country  and  to  con- 
centrate industry  and  population  at  the 
great  manufacturing  centres. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  liable  to  corruption, 
and    often    it    leads    to    discrimination. 


A  FALLACY  EXPLODED 
The  diagram  shows  how  the  "  rate-per-ton-per-mfle "  varies 
according  to  length  of  haul.  The  same  ton  of  freight,  if  hauled 
25  miles,  pays  4.40  cents  a  mile;  but  if  the  haul  is  500  miles  the 
rate  is  .65  cent  a  mile.  Yet  most  r»*'Iroad  men  talk  "ton-mile 
rates"  aa  a  reason  for  increasing  rates 
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WHY  MANITOWOC,  WIS.,  WAS  MAD 

The  ma  It -makers  at  Milwaukee  paid  8!i  crnts  freight  on  xoo 
|>ounds  of  barley  from  Chilton.  78  miles  away;  hut  at  Manitowoc,  34 
miles  away,  they  had  to  jay  1 2  cenU  \tcr  100  pounds  from  Chilton 

Down  in  the  Indian  Territory  there  arc 
two  towns  South  McAlester  and  Mus- 
cogee. Both  are  centres  of  cotton-grow- 
ing regions  and  both  have  com  pressing- 
plants.  The  company  which  owned  the 
plant  at  South  McAlester  had  another 
plant  at  Fort  Smith,  many  miles  away 
and  located  on  the  same  railroad  as  the 
plant  at  South  McAlester,  as  well  as  on 
other  railroads.  That  is  the  '*  nigger  in 
the  woodpile." 

The  railroad  announced  that  it  would 
haul  uncompressed  cotton  out  of  all 
points  around  Muscogee  and  South  Mc- 
Alester into  the  latter  point,  unload  it, 
allow  it  to  he  compressed,  reload  it,  and 
haul  it  back  to  the  Fast,  through  Mus- 
cogee, without  extra  charge.  If,  however, 
cotton  were  shipped  into  Muscogee  for 
compression,  there  was  an  extra  railroad- 
charge  for  the  haul.  Mere  was  direct 
discrimination  between  two  towns  and 
two  indu>trics  similarly  situated  and 
apparently  standing  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  so  far  as  physical  facts  were  con- 


It  transpired,  on  examination,  that  the 
reason  for  the  discrimination  was  that 
the  South  McAlester  company  had  threat- 
ened the  railroad  that  unless  it  made 
the  rule  which  would  favor  the  South 
McAlester  plant,  the  compress  com- 
pany would  take  away  its  traffic  at 
Fort  Smith  and  give  it  to  another 
railroad.  The  success  of  a  traffic-man 
depends  on  his  getting  the  business. 
The  .traffic-agents  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  road,  being  merely  human  beings, 
made  the  required  rule. 

Illustrations  of  discrimination  like  this 
may  be  cited  by  the  hundred.  In  the 
lake  cities  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  biggest 
manufacturing  trades  is  the  making  of 
malt,  for  which  the  raw  material  is  barley. 
Consequently  the  region  lying  back  of 
the  lake  shore  specializes  in  barley.  In 
this  region  there  is  a  small  town  called 
Chilton,  a  market-town  for  barley.  At 
Manitowoc  there  is  a  company  manu- 
facturing malt  in  hot  competition  with 
the  bigger  plants  at  Milwaukee  and 
Green  Bay. 

In  1906  this  company  came  before 
the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  to 
complain  about  its  rates  on  barley  from 
Chilton.  The  distance  from  Chilton  to 
Milwaukee  is  78  miles,  and  the  rate  was 
8}  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  To  Mani- 
towoc the  distance  was  only  34  miles,  but 
the  rate  was  12  cents.  For  less  than  half 
the  distance,  over  a  similar  railroad-line,  the 
rate  charged  was  almost  half  as  much  again. 

Of  course  the  reason  was  obvious. 
Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  two  great  brewing- 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  devolves 
upon  the  railroads  in  that  region  to  see 
to  it  that  Milwaukee  gets  its  raw  mate- 
rial at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  this 
particular  case  the  device  which  accom- 
plished this  end  was  simply  the  giving 
of  a  joint-rate  on  two  lines  from  Chilton 
to  Milwaukee  and  the  refusal  to  make 
any  joint-rate  from  Chilton  to  Manito- 
woc, the  latter  rate  being  made  by  adding 
together  two  local  rates.  All  these  rates 
were  legally  filed  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  secret  discrimination  or  of  rebates. 

Again,  if  you  travel  out  west  from  St. 
Paul,  you  come  into  a  region  of  great, 
sweeping  farms.    It  is  the  prairie  country, 
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where  farming  is  a  wholesale  industry. 
Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  markets 
for  all  the  most  modern  of  farm  machinery 
run  by  power,  not  by  hand. 

A  few  years  ago,  recognizing  the  needs 
of  that  country,  a  man  built  near  St. 
Paul  a  factory  for  gasolene  engines  for 
farm  use.  He  reckoned  that  all  the  gaso- 
lene engines  that  he  could  make  would 
be  bought  in  the  territory  directly  trib- 
utary to  St.  Paul.  Therefore  he  put 
his  factory  at  that  point,  and  in  time  it 
became  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  4,000 
engines  a  year. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  feel  the  strain 
of  intense  competition.  Very  soon  he 
discovered  its  source.  A  giant  corpo- 
ration in  Chicago,  which  made  from  five 
to  seven  times  as  many  engines  as  his 
plant  could  make,  held  the  market  against 
him.  When  he  came  to  analyze  the  rate 
situation  he  discovered  that  this  corpo- 
ration had  a  joint-rate  from  Chicago 
into  the  distributing  points  of  the  Dakotas 
which  was  $12  an  engine  less  than  the 
rate  that  he  had  to  pay  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  same  points.  The  railroads,  by  this 
joint  commodity-rate,  hauled  the  engine 
from  Chicago  (410  miles  farther)  and  carried 
it  right  through  St.  Paul  at  a  rate  $1 2  lower 
than  they  could  give  the  St.  Paul  shippers. 

This  commodity-rate  schedule,  it  is 
immediately  apparent,  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  as  elastic  as  a 
rubber  band  or  as  stiff  as  a  steel  ring, 
according  as  circumstances  may  require. 
In  one  place  it  fulfils  the  functions  of  a 
wet  nurse  to  industry;  at  another  it  is 
the  public  executioner,  putting  to  death 
such  industries  as  compete  with  plants 
at  favored  centres.  In  this  case  it  put 
upon  the  smaller  manufacturer  an  annual 
fixed  charge  of  $48,000  as  against  what  it 
cost  the  giant  Chicago  manufacturer  to 
deliver  the  same  engines  at  the  same 
points  in  the  market. 

Instances  of  this  sort  come  to  life 
whenever  one  searches  into  the  traffic 
relationship  between  the  very  big  shipper 
of  manufactured  products  and  the  rail- 
roads that  carry  his  products.  The  law, 
of  course,  provides  that  for  similar  service 
from  the  same  point  to  another  point, 
the  big  shipper,  be  he  individual  or  trust, 


cannot  get  any  better  rate  than  the  small 
shipper.  In  other  words,  rebates  are 
legally  dead.  Tell  that  to  a  traffic-man, 
and  he'll  laugh  with  you,  as  he  has  laughed 
with  me. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  illegal 
rebate  has  been  almost  abolished,  for 
men  do  not  like  to  go  to  jail,  and  railroads 
hate  to  pay  fines.  That  this  practical 
abolition  of  the  old  rebate  has  done  away 
with  special  favors  and  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  big  shippers  or  the  trusts 
is  good  political  material,  sounds  very 
comfortable  to  the  ear  of  the  reformer, 
and  makes  first-rate  reading  when  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  railroad  president, 
as  it  does  constantly.  The  only  thing 
that  is  the  matter  with  it,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  is  that  it  is  not  true.  To-day 
it  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  dangerous  to 
enter  into  competition  with  an  industrial 
trust  as  it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
rebate.  If  you  consult  a  first-class  traffic- 
expert  before  you  locate  your  plant,  you 
may  be  all  right;  but  even  here  there  is 
the  constant  danger  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Indiana  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
with  which  this  story  began,  of  a  quick 
and  disastrous  change  in  the  rate  schedule. 

I  have  studied  rates  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  important  function  of  the  railroad 
is  to  secure  and  protect  the  markets  for 
the  products  of  industries  that  are  con- 
centrated and  solidified  in  the  making 
of  the  trusts.  Many  facts  might  be  cited 
in  support  of  this  theory.  Special  rates 
in  favor  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Harvester 


WHY  KANSAS  CITY  WENT  TO  LAW 
The  fust-clan  rate  New  York-Kansas  City  was  $1.47  per  zoo 
pounds,  while  to  St.  Paul,  farther  away,  it  was  Si  15  The  result 
was  to  limit  the  area  in  which  Kansas  City  merchants  could  sell 
goods  toward  the  North.  This  is  the  Missouri  River  Case, 
recently  deckled  in  favor  of  lower  rate* 
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'  New  Orluns.La. 
A  COMPARISON  IN  OILS 
Dotted  line  shows  how  far  the  Standard  Oil  plant  at  Whiting, 
Ind..  can  ship  oil  on  a  23-ccnt  rate.     Solid  line  shows  how  far  the 
independent  plants  at  Toledo  can  ship  on  the  same  rate 

Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  Oil  Trust 
are  very  easy  to  find.  I  have  already  given 
items  from  the  history  of  the  two  first 
named.  Discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  will  be  touched  upon  later 
in  this  article.  In  order  to  show  in  a 
brief  and  necessarily  sketchy  way  some 
of  the  methods  used  to  secure  and  protect 
markets  for  trust  products,  perhaps  the 
best  examples  can  be  drawn  from  facts 
in  regard  to  the  traffic  relationship  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  since  the  rebate  was  abolished. 

The  largest  domestic  market  for  refined 
oil  lies  in  Xew  York  and  Xew  England, 
on  account  of  the  dense  industrial  popu- 
lation of  that  area.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has,  of  course,  a  tremendous  initial 
advantage  in  reaching  this  market  on 
account  of  the  location  of  its  plants.  With 
this  advantage  no  one  will  quarrel.  There 
have  been,  however,  other  advantages 
which  are  not  quite  so  patent  to  the  eye. 

A  firm  called  Preston  &  Davis  manu- 
factures petroleum  in  Brooklyn.  In  1906 
the  railroad  which  had  delivered  its  tank- 
cars  of  crude  oil  refused  to  make  delivery 
any  more,  on  the  ground  that  such  delivery 
was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  fire.  The  obvious  result  of  this  rule 
was  to  force  Preston  &  Davis  to  buy  its 
oil    from    the    Standard    Oil    Company. 


The  firm,  however,  appealed  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  to  the 
courts;  after  a  long  delay  it  reestablished 
its  connection  with  its  source  of  supply. 

In  the  New  England  market  an  inde- 
pendent petroleum  manufacturer  in  the 
Appalachian  field  found  that  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  would 
make  no  joint-rates  on  petroleum  or  its 
products  to  New  England  points.  On  a 
great  many  other  commodities  that  go 
to  New  England  over  lines  connecting 
with  the  New  Haven,  there  are  joint 
commodity-rates  between  that  road  and 
connecting  roads  which  are  much  lower 
than  the  local  rates  on  the  two  roads. 
On  petroleum  products,  however,  the 
New  Haven  insists  on  charging  the  full 
local  tate  from  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  traffic  from  the  other  railroad. 

The  point  of  this  refusal,  which  is  legal 
and  cannot  be  upset  by  the  ruling  of  die 
Commission,  is  thus  outlined  in  the 
records  of  the  Commission  itself: 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  brings  crude 
oil  by  pipe-lines  to  its  seaboard  refineries, 
and  sends  the  refined  oil  and  the  products 
by  tank-steamers  to  distributing  stations  at 
Wilson  Point,  Conn.,  and  India  Point,  R.  I.f 
and  also  has  distributing  points  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  and  East  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Independent  shippers,  like  the  complainants, 
are  obliged  to  send  petroleum  shipments 
by  rail  to  the  same  destinations.  .  .  .  The 
refusal  of  the  New  Haven  company  to  con- 
sent to  and  participate  in  through  traffic- 
rates  on  that  traffic  is  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, and  the  situation  is  such  as  to  operate 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company."     (I.  C.  C.  report  1906,  p.  99.) 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  afield.  The 
two  biggest  centres  for  refined  petroleum 
in  western  New  York  are  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  a  refinery  at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  down  near 
the  Pennsylvania  state-line.  At  Stru- 
thers,  just  over  this  line,  there  is  an 
independent  refinery,  which  is  the  nearest 
of  the  independents  to  these  two  markets. 
It  was  therefore  important  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  plant  at  Olean 
should  be  able  to  compete  on  favorable 
terms  with  this  independent  plant  at 
Struthers. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  a  barrel  of  oil 
moving  from  Struthers  to  Buffalo  or  to 
Rochester  had  to  cross  the  state-line  and 
was  therefore  interstate  commerce,  the 
rates  upon  which  must  be  openly  filed 
at  Washington.  The  open  rate  for  the 
124  miles  to  Buffalo  was  32  cents  a  barrel 
in  1906,  and  for  the  167  miles  to  Rochester 
was  38.4  cents  a  barrel. 

Olean,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  New  York 
state,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  moving  from  that 
point  to  either  Buffalo  or  Rochester  was 
not  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  on 
January  1,  1906,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  able  to  put  into  effect  an  unfiled 
and  unposted  rate  of  10  cents  a  barrel 
for  the  70-mile  haul  to  Buffalo,  and  9 
cents  for  the  106-mile  haul  to  Rochester. 
At  the  top  of  the  order  containing  these 
rates,  which  it  sent  to  its  agents  at  Buf- 
falo, Olean,  and  Rochester,  it  printed  in 
heavy  capitals  this  phrase: 

"NOT  TO  BE  POSTED.yy 

The  result  is  perfectly  obvious.  With 
a  rate  less  than  one-third  of  the  indepen- 
dent rate  to  Buffalo  and  one-quarter  of 
the  independent  rate  to  Rochester,  these 
markets  were  pretty  securely  fixed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Standard. 

Similarly,  at  the  same  time,  the  Standard 
plant  at  Olean  was  able  to  ship  oil  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  at  a  cost  of  15.34  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  as  against  33  cents 
charged  on  shipments  from  the  inde- 
pendent plant  at  Oil  City,  Pa. —  the  New 
York  Central  participating,  in  this  case, 
in  the  discriminating  rates  which  were 
state  rates  for  a  part  of  the  haul  and  there- 
fore not  filed  at  Washington. 

These  are  not  rebates,  of  course,  but 
they  serve  the  same  end.  The  distinction 
between  modern  methods  of  railroad  dis- 
crimination and"  the  old-fashioned,  secret 
rebates  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  finely 
drawn.  Sometimes  the  distinction  is  so 
fine  that  the  railroad,  when  detected, 
will  not  undertake  to  defend  it  in  the 
courts.  In  that  case  the  railroad  makes 
a  frank  confession  and  usually  censures 
publicly  the  traffic-men  who  put  the 
rate  in  force. 

A  big  shipper  of  oranges  in  California 
used  to  send  his  crop  to  the  packing 
establishment  over  a  little  railroad  which 


lay  altogether  within  the  state.  The 
fruit  was  packed  and  then  shipped  out 
to  distant  points  on  rates  that  had  no 
relation  to  the  original  shipment  from  the 
orchard  to  the  packer.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  which  got  the  long  haul  to  the 
East,  used  to  repay  the  shipper  half  the 
cost  of  sending  his  fruit  from  the  orchard 
to  the  packing-plant.  There  was  no  re- 
bate on  the  interstate  shipment,  but  of 
course  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  was 
to  give  that  shipper  an  advantage  over 
his  competitors  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  to  the  Southern  Pacific  all  that 
shipper's  business.  When  it  came  to  an 
investigation,  the  Southern  Pacific  pleaded 
guilty  without  any  attempt  to  defend 
the  practice. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  wherever 
rebates  are  not  punishable  under  state 
laws,  exactly  similar  practices  may  be 
found.  In  1909  twenty-seven  railroads 
and  shippers  were  indicted  for  giving  or 
receiving  rebates,  and  eighteen  more 
pleaded  guilty.  In  one  month  of  that 
year,  in  a  single  Kentucky  district,  eleven 
indictments  were  secured  for  the  payment 
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GETTING  MARKETS  FOR  A  TRUST 
Up  to  1006  it  cost  the  independent  shippers  of  oil  at  Stratbers 
three  times  as  much  to  reach  Buffalo  and  four  times  as  much  to 
Rochester,  as  it  cost   the  Standard   r'ant  at  Olean,  though  the 
distance  was  as  indicated  in  the  diaiuam 
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or  receipt  of  old-fashioned  rebates — direct, 
secret  payments  of  money  by  the  railroad 
to  the  shipper  after  the  full  legal  rate  had 
been  paid. 

In  1909  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  were  fined  for 
giving  and  receiving  rebates;  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  were 
indicted  for  the  same  offense;  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  was  indicted  on  eleven 
charges  of  rebate  and  concessions;  and 
the  Fish  Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  and  the 
Sugar  Trust  were  all  involved  in  rebate 
suits  in  which  the  offense  was  proved. 
The  most  celebrated  case  was  that  in 
which  the  New  York  Central  was  fined 
$108,000  for  paying  rebates  to  the  Sugar 
Trust.  This  verdict  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  February,  1909. 

One  of  these  cases  is  interesting  because 
it  shows  up  one  of  the  common  disguises 
in  which  the  up-to-date  rebate  parades 
in  the  business  world.  The  packing- 
house plant  of  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger, Chicago,  had  a  small  local  rail- 
road-track in  its  plant.  The  Chicago  & 
Alton  took  traffic  out  of  this  plant  at  the 
legal  rate.  Later  on  it  paid  to  the  packer 
a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  money  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  this  track 
in  the  railroad  service.  In  this  case  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  fought  against  convic- 
tion; but  the  Supreme  Court  swept  its 
subterfuges  aside  and  fined  the  railroad 
$40,000  and  two  responsible  officers 
Si 0.000  each. 

When  cases  of  this  sort  come  to  light 
there  is  one  unfailing  comment  that  is 
given  to  the  public  by  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  railroad  which  pays  the 
rebate,  and  of  the  shipping  company 
which  receives  it.  The  railroad  president, 
or  the  trust  president,  when  the  news- 
papers come  to  interview  him,  simply 
states  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  facts  of  the  case  except  as  they 
have  come  out  in  the  evidence. 

The  railroad  president  refers  the  matter 
to  the  traffic-manager.  If  you  go  and  see 
the  traffic-manager,  he  will  refer  you  to 
the  general  agent  in  the  territory  where 
the  discrimination  has  been  practised. 
The  general  agent,  if  he  is  at  liberty  to 


talk,  will  say  that  he  was  acting  under 
general  orders  from  headquarters  and 
not  under  specific  orders  on  the  case  in 
point.  Thus  all  these  officers  will  deny 
direct  responsibility  —  and  it  might  be 
added  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  to  fix  such  direct  responsibility. 

The  board  of  directors  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  traffic.  The  usual  de- 
fense of  the  railroad  director,  if  you  charge 
him  with  being  in  any  light  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  practice  of  discrimination 
by  his  railroad,  is  something  like  this: 

"I  know  nothing  of  traffic.  Perhaps, 
in  their  honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
company,  our  traffic-men  have  paid 
rebates  in  one  form  or  another.  As  a 
director  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  see  that 
every  act  of  the  company  is  in  full  com- 
pliance, not  only  with  the  letter  but  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  decline  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  thousand  men, 
each  working  out  his  individual  destiny.' ' 

This  philosophy  is  comforting;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  main  defense  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  the  sugar,  case  already  cited 
was  that,  since  no  authority  had  been 
given  by  the  stockholders  or  directors 
to  the  agents  to  grant  rebates,  the  cor- 
poration could  not  be  held  responsible. 
If  the  corporation  were  fined,  the  loss  would 
fall  upon  the  poor,  innocent  stockholders. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  unkind  to 
those  stockholders.  It  decided,  in  so 
many  words,  that  any  act  presumed  to 
be  done  under  authority  by  the  agents 
of  a  corporation  was  chargeable  to  the 
corporation,  and  was  in  effect  an  act  of 
the  corporation. 

Railroad  discrimination  to-day  is  prac- 
tised in  a  thousand  devious  ways.  An 
infinitely  small  percentage  of  this  dis- 
crimination comes  to  light,  but  the  great 
mass  of  it  is  never  discovered.  Indeed  it 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  be  discovered 
except  by  accident;  for  every  party  in 
interest  will,  for  his  own  sake,  do  his 
best  to  conceal  it.  One  can  but  adduce 
a  few  specific  instances  and  leave  to  the 
individual  shipper  the  problem  of  finding 
out  whether  or  not  he,  as  an  individual, 
is  paying  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  individual  or  corporation. 
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In  a  dairy  district,  the  usual  form  of 
discrimination  is  to  make  common  rates 
from  all  points  within  a  certain  arbi- 
trarily-defined concentration  district.  Any 
one  who  goes  into  the  dairy  business 
outside  that  district  is  taxed,  in  the  rail- 
road schedule,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
inside.  This  same  method  of  discrimi- 
nation may  be  found  in  the  cotton  areas 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  form  of  traffic  system 
defensible  on  the  soundest  economic 
grounds;  but  the  abuse  has,  in  a  few 
cases,  been  rather  flagrant. 

In  coal,  limestone,  cement,  and  other 
similar  products  produced  at  a  great 
number  of  points  in  a  given  region,  the 
most  usual  form  of  discrimination  is 
through  car  supply.  In  one  case  of  recent 
years  the  railroad  claimed  the  right  to 
refuse  transportation  to  a  shipper  of 
lime  whose  plant  was  located  off  its  line, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  bound  to  foster 
the  lime  industry  in  its  own  territory 
and  was  therefore  entitled  to  refuse  to 
accept  traffic  of  this  sort  from  another 
railroad.  This  naive  claim  to  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  very  quickly  upset  when  it 
came  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  sugar,  flour,  oil,  lumber,  and  many 
other  commodities  which  can  safely  be 
stored  in  a  railroad  yard,  a  common  form 
of  privilege  to  the  big  shipper  is  to  allow 
him  to  keep  a  carload  shipment  in  the 
cars  on  sidings  at  points  where  there 
is  no  congestion  and  await  reconsignment 
of  these  products  without  charge  for  the 
storage  privilege.  This  form  of  discrim- 
ination is  most  usually  found  at  times 
when  traffic  is  light  on  the  railroad  and 
the  car-supply  exceeds  the  demand.  At 
such  periods,  at  country  points  around 
Chicago,  one  may  sometimes  find  an 
astonishing  amount  of  freight  on  railroad 
sidings  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Of  course  the  two  most  widely  practised 
of  all  forms  of  discrimination  have  not 
yet  been  touched  upon.  In  grain,  cotton, 
lumber,  and  a  few  other  items  the  shipper 
is  granted  the  privilege  of  taking  his 
product  out  of  the  cars  at  certain  specified 
points,  milling  them,  and  reshipping  on 
the  through-rates.  This  so-called  "tran- 
sit  privilege"    is   a   most   elastic   affair. 


It  can  be  stretched  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary length,  or  it  can  be  refused  out- 
right to  one  shipper  in  a  town  while  ex- 
tended to  others.  In  one  recorded  case 
a  shipper  of  grain  had  for  years  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  milling  his  grain  at  Omaha 
and  of  forwarding  the  products  —  flour, 
bran,  etc. — under  the  through-rates.  This 
privilege  was  suddenly  withdrawn, destroy- 
ing his  business  entirely,  although  the 
privilege  remained  in  the  case  of  other 
shippers  and  millers  of  the  same  products 
in  the  same  city. 

The  second  great  source  of  discrimi- 
nation is  the  payment  of  money  by  the 
railroads  for  use  of  railroad  facilities 
owned  by  private  companies.  Nearly 
all  the  great  shippers  of  steel  products, 
packing-house  goods,  lumber,  fruit,  oil, 
and  grain  own  large  numbers  of  cass, 
railroad  sidings,  yards,  or  even  small 
railroads.  The  big  railroad  pays  the 
shipper  for  the  use  of  these  facilities. 
Grain-elevators  and  cotton-compresses 
operated  by  shippers  and  furnishing  a 
service  covered  by  the  railroad-rate 
usually  result  in  a  business  monopoly 
and  give  rise  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  injustice  and  discrimination. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  now  famous 
Missouri  River  rate-case,  the  shippers 
of  a  city  discover  (or  think  that  they 
discover)  that  the  railroads  are  discrim- 
inating against  their  city.  Then  there 
is  a  tremendous  noise.  The  through- 
rate  to  Kansas  City  on  first-class  goods 
was  made  by  adding  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis  and  the  first-class  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  making 
a  through-rate  of  $1.47.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  St.  Paul  on  the  same  goods 
was  $1.15.  The  wholesale  merchants  of 
Kansas  City  wanted  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  competition  not  only  with  St. 
Paul  but  also  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
The  cities  of  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Sioux 
City  joined  the  Kansas  City  merchants. 
The  fight  was  long  and  bitter,  but  finally 
the  courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  cities. 

Any  one  who  studies  railroad  rates 
closely  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  complaints 
arising  out  of  rate  schedules  comes  from 
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the  smaller  towns  and  cities  rather  than 
from  the  big  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing centres.  Such  cities  as  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  have  little 
to  complain  of.  The  cardinal  fact  of 
our  national  rate-structure  is  that  the 
railroad-rate  schedules  tend  to  centralize 
industries,  manufactures,  jobbing,  and 
even  retail  trade  at  these  great  centres. 
If  the  railroads  in  this  country  were  to 
adopt  rates  based  on  distance  alone,  a 
decentralizing  process  would  immediately 
begin,  and  the  great  industrial  cities 
would  begin  to  slip  backward  at  a  start- 
ling pace. 

Therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  larger 
centres  of  trade  and  industry  that  they 
do  not  become  too  radical  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  present  rate-structure;  and  this 
fact  is  well  recognized  by  all  the  commer- 
cial bodies  representing  these  large  cities. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  large  industrial 
companies  as  against  the  small  ones. 
The  same  process  that  has  tended  to 
create  the  big  city  has  tended  also  to 
create  the  big  company;  and  the  large 
shipper  to-day  enjoys  advantages  under 
the  class  and  commodity-rate  schedule 
that  do  not  extend  to  the  shipper  at  out- 
lying points.  Therefore,  nine  out  of  ten 
(one  might  almost  say  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred)  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
rate  schedule  are  made,  not  by  the  large 
shippers,  but  by  the  small  ones. 


Enough  facts  have  been  given  in  this 
article  to  show  that  our  railroad-rate 
system  is  still  full  of  discriminations, 
privileges,  and  favors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  injustice  and  hardship  on  the  other. 
It  is  true  that  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  a  betterment  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Hepburn  Bill  and  the 
recent  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
tended  to  make  it  even  more  dangerous 
to  continue  the  use  of  devices  in  favor  of 
one  class  of  shippers  as  against  another. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  railroad 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  to-day 
are  paying  more  and  more  attention  to 
traffic,  and  are  at  the  same  time  studying 
public  opinion  and  weighing  more  and 
more  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large 
against  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  combines  and  of  powerful  individual 
shippers. 

In  these  facts  there  is  comfort  for  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future.  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  course  of  time 
we  shall  work  out  of  the  present  chaotic 
rate-schedule  a  system  that  will  be  rel- 
atively free  from  the  injustice  and  in- 
equality of  the  present  system  without 
resorting  to  revolutionary  methods  of  rate- 
making  that  would  ruin  the  railroads  or 
set  back  the  development  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country. 
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MY   EXPERIENCE  WITH  "  FLETCHERISM " 
BY 

C.  M.  CADY 

(professor  or  English  language  and  literature,  doshisoa  college,  kioto,  japan) 


INDIGESTION  has  been  my  bane  and 
curse  for  more  than  fifty  years;  in 
fact,  ever  since  I  was  born.  My 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  for 
many  jwoplc,  if  not  for  all,  the  infernal  pit 


is  really  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  and  when 
a  man  gets  to  thinking  all  is  up,  or  down, 
with  him,  he  had  better  look  into  the 
subject  of  digestion  and  assimilation  and 
see  if  he  isn't  overeating. 
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In  my  case,  the  indigestion  very  early 
induced  fits  of  "blues"  —  or  "blacks," 
as  the  Japanese  call  them.  These  periods 
of  depression  varied  in  length;  they  never 
lasted  less  than  a  day,  and  at  times  they 
beclouded  the  sky  for  a  week.  Certain 
books  at  such  times  were  especially  de- 
pressing. I  well  remember  that  George 
Eliot  impressed  me  like  the  weight  of 
years,  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  made  me 
melancholy  for  nearly  a  month  after 
finishing  it. 

After  graduation,  in  1882,  I  went  out 
to  China  to  help  found  a  new  mission, 
and  it  was  there  that  indigestion  and  de- 
pression of  spirit  held  me  long  in  their 
benumbing  grip.  Relief  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  invitation  from  Japan  to 
organize  the  department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  Doshisha 
College  in  Kioto. 

For  eight  years  I  rejoiced  in  my  work, 
with  fewer  and  shorter  periods  of  depres- 
sion, because  I  had  found  my  place  in 
life.  Besides  I  had  a  helpmate  who  knew 
how  food  should  be  cooked  in  New  Eng- 
land fashion. 

In  1892  we  went  home  on  a  well- 
earned  furlough,  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  to  work  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
But  I  was  prevented  from  doing  so. 
The  disappointment  and  worry  proved 
stronger  than  my  courage,  and  the  first 
serious  breakdown  came.  My  way  of 
escape  was  through  another  invitation 
from  the  Doshisha  faculty.  Improve- 
ment began  at  once,  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  Japan  —  just  five  years  after  we 
had  left  it  —  I  was  again  in  shape  for 
work. 

The  second  break  came  after  three 
years  of  service,  and  was  brought  on  by 
overwork.  As  a  consequence  I  was  laid 
off  from  February  till  the  following  Sep- 
tember. At  this  time  my  mind  was  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  strange  fancies  which  I 
could  not  shake  off. 

In  the  fall  I  went  back  to  my  position 
out  of  sheer,  dogged  determination  not 
to  stop,  but  during  that  whole  year  the 
depression  was  so  great  that  I  never  went 
to  class  a  single  day  without  the  thought 
that  probably  that  would  be  the  last 
which  I  should  teach. 


In  the  summer  of  the  next  year  we  went 
into  our  mountain  camp;  for  six  weeks 
I  did  not  read  even  a  newspaper  or  write 
a  letter.  If  any  thought  of  school  work 
stuck  its  head  up  in  my  mind,  I  threw  my 
hammer  at  it.  I  lived  outdoors;  I 
"puttered"  around,  mending  and  build- 
ing. Every  day  I  could  see  improvement; 
when  I  went  back  in  the  fall  I  was  fairly 
well,  except  for  indigestion. 

The  third  break  came  in  about  another 
year;  relief  came  in  our  summer  resort  of 
Karuizawa  when  I  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  large  tennis- 
club.  In  this  work  I  grew  fresh  and  strong 
again,  although  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
with  my  diet.  You  see  I  did  not  under- 
stand my  trouble,  and  so  was  possessed 
with  wrong  ideas  as  to  what  ailed  me. 

The  fourth  breakdown  was  again  brought 
on  largely  by  overwork  and  disappoint- 
ment. This  time  the  depression  was  so 
prolonged  and  the  attempts  to  recover 
were  so  disappointing  that  I  came  to  the 
settled  conviction  that  my  working-days 
were  about  over.  For  two  years  and  more 
I  fully  believed  that  my  body  was  a  worn- 
out  machine.  I  said  to  myself:  "If  three 
times  are  out,  four  times  must  surely  be." 
I  was  sent  home  to  America,  but  I  saw 
very  little,  if  any,  improvement;  indeed, 
the  indigestion  became  so  fixed  that  I  was 
even  more  despondent  and  discouraged 
after  the  four-months'  rest  and  visit  in 
America.  • 

This  was  my  condition  of  body,  of 
mind,  and  of  spirit  when  I  happened  to 
pick  up  a  magazine  in  which  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher  gave  a  clear,  brief  statement  of 
the  principles  which  he  had  found  to  be 
helpful  in  restoring  his  own  body  to  strength 
and  vigor.  "  Fletcherism  "  had  long  been 
considered  by  me  as  a  fad,  and  I  regarded 
Mr.  Fletcher  as  a  sort  of  crank. 

"Chewing,"  I  said  to  myself,  "is  worth 
a  good  deal,  of  course,  but  then  chewing 
is  not  everything." 

But  I  was  desperate.  The  summer 
vacation,  in  spite  of  a  very  active  out- 
door life,  was  the  worst  time  I  ever  had. 
I  could  not  get  anything  that  seemed  to 
suit,  and  the  distress  after  eating  became 
so  constant  and  severe  that  I  really  did 
not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
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I  began  reading  Mr.  Fletcher's  article 
in  a  very  indifferent  way.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  prescribing 
for  individuals,  but  was  laying  down  prin- 
ciples that  had  proved  helpful  in  his  own 
case.  "But/'  he  said,  "I  do  not  lay  them 
down  for  any  one  man;  each  person  must 
take  them  and  modify  them  or  accommo- 
date them  to  his  own  needs." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  is  sensible;  a  man 
who  can  say  that  is  not  a  crank." 

A  little  farther  on  I  came  across  the 
sentence:  "Do  not  chciv  too  much." 

"My  sakes!"  I  said,  "for  a  man  whose 
reputation  is  popularly  considered  to 
rest  upon  chewing  as  the  cure  for  all 
ills  —  for  him  to  say  'Do  not  chew  too 
much'  proves  that  he  has  a  level  head, 
and  is  no  crank."  After  reading  the 
article,  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  must 
be  honest  and  give  him  a  fair  chance,  as 
I  should  do  were  I  to  consult  a  physician. 
Therefore,  I  must  first  completely  change 
the  attitude  of  my  mind  toward  my  body, 
I  must  absolutely  stop  looking  upon  it 
is  a  worn-out  machine.  I  reasoned  that 
if  Mr.  Fletcher  —  much  worse  off  than 
I  —  could  pull  up,  there  was  a  possibility 
for  me. 

This  was  not  a  distinct  faith  in  "Flctch- 
erism"  as  a  way  of  escape.  I  had  no 
such  faith.  I  simply  gave  him  a  fair 
show. 

The  improvement  began  almost  im- 
mediately, and  I  was  as  much  surprised 
as  my  friends  at  the  wonderful  change 
that  came  over  my  physical  strength 
after  I  began  eating  as  nearly  according 
to  Mr.  Fletcher's  ideas  as  I  knew.  In 
three  weeks'  time  I  was  literally  a  new 
man,  yet  I  did  nothing  except  change 
my  methods  of  eating  according  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  principles  and  change  the  atti- 
tude of  my  mind  toward  my  body. 

The  change  in  the  activity  of  mind 
was  even  more  wonderful.  I  began  to 
teach  with  such  vigor  that  I  soon  found 
myself  possessed  of  a  quickness  of  thought 
while  on  my  feet  in  the  classroom  such  as 
I  had  never  experienced  in  my  whole  life. 

The  trouble  with  digestion,  however, 
was  not  wholly  solved.  If  I  ate  breakfast, 
even  the  simplest,  and  then  taught  four 


hours,  I  found  that  I  could  not,  without 
great  distress,  do  any  intellectual  work 
at  all  after  eating  at  noon;  I  found  that 
the  less  I  ate  at  noon  the  better  I  was; 
and  thus  (and  this  is  a  personal  equation) 
I  found  that  my  digestion  was  much 
stronger  at  night  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind,  with  great  fear  and  trembling, 
to  try  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  plan  of  omitting 
the  breakfast.  I  feared,  because  I  had 
broken  down  twice  before  my  classes,  and  I 
dreaded  that  experience  again. 

I  went  to  school  on  Monday  morning 
without  eating  anything;  I  got  through 
the  first  hour  all  right,  but  the  second 
hour  I  began  to  feel  "gone,"  and  the  crav- 
ing of  the  stomach  for  food  became  very 
strong.  Instead  of  eating,  I  drank  two 
glasses  of  cold  water;  that  braced  me  up 
to  get  through  the  third  hour;  at  the  end 
of  the  third  hour  I  drank  three  glasses 
of  cold  water,  and  so  got  through  the 
fourth  hour  without  trouble.  Then  I 
found  that  a  very  light  lunch  left  me  with- 
out any  distress,  and  that  I  could  sit 
down  and  do  some  writing.  This  was 
encouraging,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  been  able  to  do  this  for  more 
than  two  years. 

The  second  day  I  repeated  the  first  day's 
experience,  but  with  less  and  less  dis- 
comfort on  account  of  the  absence  of 
food  in  the  morning.  The  third  day  was 
very  much  better  than  the  other  two; 
on  the  fourth  day,  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  so  far  as  my  bodily  feelings  were 
concerned,  that  I  had  not  had  my  regular 
breakfast.  Evidently  my  hunger  in  the 
morning  was  purely  what  Mr.  Fletcher 
calls  a  "habit  -  hunger,"  for  it  was 
absolutely  and  completely  removed  by 
drinking. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  I  had  not 
fully  understood  the  first  and  fundamental 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  I 
had  read  his  statement  that  one  must 
wait  for  an  earned  appetite,  and  that 
without  true  appetite  one  should  not  eat. 
I  had  also  read  his  statement  that  true 
appetite  is  in  the  mouth  and  not  in  the 
stomach  or  anywhere  else  in  the  body, 
but  I  had  not  taken  it  in  fully.  I  have 
asked  a  great  many  people  since  then  what 
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they  considered  to  be  the  leading  thing 
for  which  Mr.  Fletcher  stands,  and  I  have 
received  but  one  answer  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  true  one. 

It  took  a  sharp  fit  of  indigestion, 
brought  on  by  eating  poisoned  fish,  I 
think,  to  teach  me  what  it  is  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  can  be  said  to  have  truly  dis- 
covered. 

This  fish,  or  whatever  it  was,  made  me 
exceedingly  sick.  I  nearly  overcame  it 
in  about  three  days  by  careful  diet.  I 
was  then  invited  to  dinner  with  a  number 
of  friends.  I  told  the  lady  who  invited  me 
that  I  would  go  because  she  had  invited 
me,  but  that  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should 
care  to  eat  anything.  I  got  there  as  the 
people  were  eating.  The  sight  of  the 
food  brought  on  a  very  decided  stomach- 
hunger.  If  I  had  not  read  Mr.  Fletcher's 
views,  I  should  have  taken  for  granted 
that  I  was  really  ready  for  food,  because 
the  stomach  said  eat,  and  saicl  it  most 
vigorously.     The  mouth  said  nothing. 

I  began  reasoning  with  myself.  I  said: 
"Now,  I  think  the  stomach  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  about  when  one 
should  eat.  You  need  food.  You  have 
been  hard,  at  work  all  day,  with  nothing 
but  a  light  lunch.  You  are  going  to  have 
hard  work  to-night,  so  you'd  better  eat 
something.' '  I  remember,  in  the  back 
part  of  my  consciousness,  a  warning 
voice:  " Don't  you  eat!  The  mouth  does 
not  say  eat.  You  had  better  not."  I 
reasoned  it  down. 

I  found  some  scalloped  oysters,  beau- 
tifully browned,  and  I  said:  " Oysters 
are  easily  digested;  I  am  especially  fond 
of  them;  I  guess- 1  will  try  them."  I  ate 
them  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them.  I 
masticated  theivi  well.  I  kept  those  two 
laws  of  Mr.  Fletcher  thoroughly,  but  I 
disobeyed  the  first  law  and  ate  without 
any  other  appetite  than  the  so-called 
hunger  in  the  stomach.  The  result  was 
that  for  two  or  three  days  I  wished  very 
often  that  I  had  not  eaten  them.  The 
trouble  was  not  with  the  oysters  at  all. 
No  one  else  had  any  difficulty  with  them; 
I  was  simply  not  ready.  "Now,"  I  said, 
"I  understand  Mr.  Fletcher's  first  law  — 
true  appetite  is  in  the  mouth  alone,  and 
not  in   the  stomach  nor  anywhere  else. 


The  next  time  I  am  going  to  obey  literally 
the  first  law  of  true  eating:  Wait  till 
the  mouth  distinctly  says  eat. ' '  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  experiment,  after  three  or  four 
days  (when  I  was  nearly  well  from  the 
second  attack  of  indigestion)  I  was  in- 
vited out  to  a  dinner  again  at  night. 
This  time  I  said:  "Now  if  I  am  not  ready 
for  my  food  when  the  time  comes  to- 
night, I  shall  not  eat,  no  matter  what 
people  say."  I  had  the  same  stomach- 
hunger  as  before,  but  there  was  no  mouth- 
hunger,  and  I  did  not  eat;  I  drank  water 
and  I  visited. 

I  went  home  rather  early,  sat  down  to 
my  desk  and  worked  hard  till  half-past 
ten  o'clock.  A  break  in  the  writing  came, 
and  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  for 
some  reason  the  thought  of  dry  bread 
came  into  my  mind;  almost  instantly 
my  mouth  was  full  of  saliva. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "if  Mr.  Fletcher's 
principles  are  true,  that  is  an  indication 
that  I  am  ready  for  food."  So,  as  the 
servants  were  all  abed  at  that  time  of 
night,  I  got  together  as  good  a  meal  as  I 
could  possibly  collect.  I  warmed  up 
what  needed  warming,  and  I  sat  down 
about  eleven  o'clock  and  ate  a  hearty 
meal.  I  went  to  bed  almost  immediately, 
slept  like  a  top,  and  I  never  heard  "boo" 
from  that  meal;  so  I  had  proved  from 
both  sides  to  my  own  complete  satisfac- 
tion the  truth  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  conten- 
tion that  true  appetite  is  in  the  mouth, 
not  in  the  stomach. 

When  true  appetite  is  present,  any  food 
may  be  taken,  if  taken  properly,  and  no 
trouble  will  come  from  it.  Another  thing 
that  I  have  found  is  that  when  Mr. 
Fletcher  says:  "If  you  have  true  appetite 
—  well-earned  appetite  —  you  can  eat 
anything  you  like,"  that  does  not  mean 
anything  you  like  in  taste  merely,  but 
anything  that  you  are  sure,  from  ex- 
perience, you  will  enjoy  after  eating  as 
well  as  during  the  process. 

Now,  nothing,  I  think,  could  be  more 
encouraging  than  my  experience  in  this 
regard.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  man  to  pull 
up  after  such  serious  breakdowns  —  four 
times  repeated  —  but  the  fact  was,  as 
I  now  believe,  my  great  trouble  was 
largely  due  to  overeating;  the  excess  food 
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simply  poisoned  my  whole  system,  and 
the  poison  was  the  depressing  influence. 
My  experience  has  been  similar  to  many 
others,  that  the  intellectual  life  has  been 
wonderfully  increased. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  my  feet  ready  for 
work,  new  and  ever- widening  opportunities 
for  action  and  influence  came  my  way  — 
opportunities  that  were  never  dreamed 
possible  and  for  the  taking  of  which  I 
had  never  had  the  strength  either  of  body 
or  of  mind.  Now  they  are  entered  upon 
with  promptness  and  handled  without 
hesitation. 

Before  this  last  recovery,  I  seemed  to 
be  shut  up  mostly  to  the  negative  side 
of  success — the  finding  out  of  what  I  could 
not  do.  Since  last  December,  this  state 
of  things  has  turned  quite  about,  and  I 
have    the   positive   enjoyment    of   seeing 


things  that  I  touch  move,  and  move,  too, 
in  the  way  that  I  push. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  Baron 
Kikuchi,  president  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Kioto,  about  some  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  city.  I  was  trying 
to  convince  him  that  the  plans  that  I  had 
in  mind  would  succeed.  He  evidently  did 
not  share  my  enthusiasm  and  gave  voice 
to  his  doubts.  I  brushed  the  difficulties 
aside  and  gave  my  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  was  in  me.  His  final  answer  was: 
"Well,  you  are  the  most  sanguine  man  I 
ever  met." 

"Baron  Kikuchi,"  I  replied,  "I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  be  sanguine.  I  have 
seen  myself  pull  up  four  times  out  of 
what  was  literally  the  infernal  pit,  and  if 
that  fact  does  not  constitute  a  right  to  be 
sanguine,  I  do  not  know  what  does." 


WHY  I  WROTE  MY  LATEST  BOOK 

MY  AIM  IN  "THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO" 

BY 
BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


SOME  years  ago  I  invited  a  number 
of  Negro  farmers  to  meet  at  Tus- 
kegee.  At  this  meeting,  which  was 
the  first  "Tuskegee  Negro  Conference,,,  I 
called  upon  some  of  the  more  successful 
farmers  to  tell  how  they  had  succeeded. 
I  asked  those  who  owned  land,  for  ex- 
ample, to  tell  how  they  had  made  and 
saved  enough  money  to  make  themselves 
independent  land-owners.  Their  stories 
were  frequently  amusing,  and  always  in- 
structive and  inspiring  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  I  think  we  all 
went  away  from  these  meetings  feeling 
that  there  was  hope  for  all  of  us. 

These  conferences  have  been  going  on 
every  year  since  that  time.  The  people 
we  invited  carried  back  to  their  com- 
munities the  stories  they  heard,  so  that 


some  of  the  best  may  almost  be  desig- 
nated as  classics. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
started  with  a  puppy,  which  she  traded 
for  a  pig,  and  went  on  from  that  until 
she  owned  her  own  land.  Then  there 
was  the  old  farmer  from  Pickens  County, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  conference  every, 
year  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made 
from  wool  grown  on  his  own  farm,  spun 
by  his  daughters  into  cloth,  and  made 
by  his  wife  into  a  suit  of  clothes.  I 
remember,  also,  that  he  used  to  tell  us 
of  the  great  things  that  were  accomplished 
by  four  Negroes  whom  he  always  referred 
to  as  "the  Singleton  brothers."  We 
never  saw  the  Singleton  brothers  at  our 
conference,  but  every  year  he  would 
tell  us,  in  the  most  interesting  way,  about 
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what  these  mighty  men  of  Mamiesville 
were  doing.  (They  had  named  their 
community  Mamiesville,  after  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  white  neighbors  who  had 
called  their  town  Ethelsville.) 

I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  the 
Singleton  brothers  really  existed.  At  times 
they  seemed  "too  good  to  be  true." 

In  this  way  there  grew  up  out  of  our 
conference  a  sort  of  oral  literature  which 
led  us  to  take  a  wholesome  pride  in  the 
progress  that  colored  people  were  making 
in  farming,  land-getting,  home-building, 
and  the  other  fundamental  things  of  life. 
These  stories  were  not  less  interesting 
because  the  heroes  of  them  were  plain, 


simple  folk,  men  who  worked  hard  to  lift 
themselves,  and  in  doing  so  had  shown 
the  way  for  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  writing  "The  Story  of  the  Negro" 
I  have  tried  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  just 
what  the  stories  of  the  Negro  conference 
have  done  —  to  supply  a  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  will  inspire  the  masses  of  my 
own  people  with  hope,  ambition,  and 
confidence.  I  also  wanted  to  show  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Negro  during  slavery  times,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  suggest  what  was 
accomplished  and  also  what  was  stirring 
in  the  minds  of  the  Negro  people  during 
that  long  period  when  there  was  no  one 
to  voice  their  thoughts  or  tell  their  story. 


MY  AIM  IN  "CAVANAGH" 


BY 


HAMLIN  GARLAND 


BEING  a  novelist,  I  hoped  that  my 
readers  would  find  "Cavanagh" 
a  good  story,  first  of  all.  That 
is  naturally  the  prime  factor  in  the  book's 
appeal.  But  as  I  have  never  been 
quite  satisfied  with  any  story  for  its  own 
sake,  so  in  this  romance  (as  in  "The 
Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop"  and 
in  "Hesper")  I  have  sought  for  something 
sociologic  as  a  background.  I  found 
what  I  needed  in  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  expressed  through  its  rangers 
—  a  service  built  up  by  Giflord  Pinchot 
and  constituting  in  my  opinion  the  most 
significant  movement  in  the  West  at  this 
moment  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West,  Uncle  Sam  has  on  the 
spot  a  man  who  represents  the  future 
and  not  the  present,  the  Federal  and  not 
the  local  spirit.  The  forest  ranger,  riding 
his  solitary  trail,  is  the  vidette  of  the 
real  civilization  which  is  to  bring  in  "the 
New  West." 

In  fact  this  book  marks  a  change  in 
me  as  to  the  West.  Hitherto  I  have 
taken  the  violence  and  filth  of  the  Western 
cattle  country  as  the  necessary  accom- 


paniments of  a  visit  to  a  distant  "terri- 
tory;" but  now  that  these  "cow-towns" 
are  parts  of  the  Republic,  I  find  myself 
critical  and  condemnatory.  The  free- 
range  stockman  and  his  cowboy  cohorts 
were  admirable  subjects  for  fiction,  but 
they  have  served  their  turn.  They  must 
now  be  judged  as  citizens  of  the  New 
West.  In  "Cavanagh"  I  have  put  some 
part  of  my  changed  attitude  toward  the 
cowboy  and  all  that  he  represents.  I 
feel  a  certain  responsibility  toward  the 
West  —  and  being  no  longer  young  I  find 
myself  intolerant  of  the  lawless  element 
which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the 
country  into  contempt. 

However,  all  this  seems  to  make  the 
story  much  more  informing  than  it  really 
is.  It  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as 
all  this  talk  would  seem  to  make  it.  I 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  the  field  service 
of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and  perhaps  I 
may  summarize  satisfactorily  by  saying 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  volume 
(outside  of  its  story)  will  probably  lie  in 
the  pictures  which  I  have  drawn  of  a 
fairly   typical   ranger's   life. 


MEN    IN  ACTION 


THE  following  letter  was  written  by 
an  invalid  minister  who  was  hur- 
ried oft"  to  Arizona  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  a  personal  letter,  telling  a  friend  the 
simple  story  of  a  resolute  fight,  and  the 
writer  has  consented  to  its  publication  here: 

My  dear :    Here  is  a  tale  —  not  of  woe, 

but  of  conquest.  You  may  have  heard  from 
mc  and  from  others  that  I  have  been  working 
for  years  on  the  hen  problem.  Of  course,  hen 
fever  is  likely  to  develop  in  any  man,  rage  for 
a  time,  and  then  die  out.  In  my  case  the  fever 
was  never  of  the  raging  sort.  My  inspiration 
to  work  with  poultry  came  from  deeper  sources. 
I  have  l>cen  waging  a  tireless  warfare  for  the 
financial  freedom  of  the  family.  No  matter 
how  weak  in  body,  I  have  never  been  infirm  in 
purpose.  I  know  there  is  no  cure  for  me:  that 
I  can  never  again  know  what  a  man  really  feels 
like  who  breathes  and  fills  his  lungs.  With  me 
the  question  is  simply  —  how  long  can  I  stay 
here  with  the  family?  There  is  a  flame  that 
burns  within  the  breasts  of  some  " lungers" 
that  seems  to  resist  the  blasts  that  shriek  for 
its  extinguishment. 

But  1  have  not  l>een  content  merely  to  fight 
tuberculosis.  I  could  not  make  a  business  of 
invalidism.  I  would  blush  to  join  the  ranks 
of  those  valetudinarians  whose  graft  is  to  enjoy 
poor  health;  so  I  resolved  that  I  would  show 
my  children  a  father  at  work.  I  could  not 
command  success,  but  I  would  show  my  boy  how 
bitterly  his  gasping  daddy  fought  to  teach  him 
by  daily  example  the  dignity  of  labor.  I  have 
won  my  light,  after  six  years  of  effort. 

Now,  I  i  an't  imagine  what  sort  of  a  hen-coop 
you  think  I  have  here,  but  I  will  tell  you  alwmt 
it.  Six  years  ago  I  began  with  twenty- four 
hens.  Year  after  year  I  forged  ahead  until 
to-day  I  have  2,000  Mandurdbred  White  Leg- 
horn hens,  and  every  chit  k  is  of  my  own  hatch- 
ing! Imagine  2,000  beautiful  white  hens  in 
procession  <»n  your  main  residence  street! 

I  related  the  blunder  of  sending  thousands 
1  if  milei  away  for  eggs  when  U'tter  ones  could 
U-  had  nearer  home,  but  as  I  was  closer  to  the 
natural  hah  ! ring  *<ea ton  than  when  I  first  ex- 
perimented, the  result**  wen-  U'tter.  This  time 
1  hatched  White  Ren  ks  only.  The  eggs  came 
fr«im  a  well  known  Ka  stern  breeder,  and  while 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  numUr  that  hatched 


I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the 
few  that  came.  All  chicken  folk  will  admit 
that  a  White  Rock  is  a  fine  chick.  He  grows 
fast  and  he  is  a  chummy  little  fellow  from  his 
youth  up.  I  believe  I  took  one  hundred  fluffy 
chicks  from  that  incubator.  Previous  experi- 
ence had  taught  me  how  to  detect  deformities  in 
chicks,  and  I  was  pleased  to  sec  the  little  rascab 
standing  squarely  on  their  feet  and  to  watch  with 
keen  delight  their  pretty  shoe- button  eyes. 

Yes,  of  course,  I  was  yet  very  foolish  about 
chicks.  For  hours  I  sat  and  watched  them 
play,  and  often  I  would  drag  the  rest  of  the 
family  from  the  house  to  the  brooder  to  see  the 
chicks  at  football  with  a  piece  of  meat.  While 
watching  them  scuflling  for  the  meat,  the  world 
seemed  young  to  me  and  I  forgot  every  un- 
pleasant thing  —  forgot  that  anybody,  any- 
where, was  sick.  Before  me  was  life,  young, 
hustling,  scrapping,  tugging,  and  I  was  held 
longer  by  those  little  fellows  without  fatigue 
than  I  could  have  thought  possible. 

The  energy  that  drove  me  on  was  only  in  a 
limited  sense  physical.  A  quick  perception 
of  just  what  part  of  the  work  would  break  me 
down  helped,  and  I  always  managed  to  have 
some  one  with  a  stronger  arm  where  I  knew 
mine  would  fail.  But  the  secret  of  this  poultry 
proposition  is  found  in  the  cells  of  the  brain, 
not  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  Only  a  little 
brawn  is  necessary  in  this  business.  -I  can  buy 
that,  but  I  cannot  hire  the  hand  or  face  that 
Incomes  so  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold  that  it 
can  tell  in  a  moment  if  a  little  chick  is  gasping 
from  heat  or  becoming  chilled  from  cold.  I 
cannot    buy    "  gumption." 

I  have  l>ccn  above  measure  obstreperous. 
I  have  refused  to  be  "a  dead  one/'  and  here 
goes  a  letter  to  you,  six  years  after  my  proper 
funeral  should  have  been  held,  which  plainly  in- 
dicates that  I  have  not  Urn  even  a  good  Ihnng 
corpse.  Six  years  ago  my  friends  set  me  in  a 
chair,  and  watched  that  chair.  Vet  they  often  find 
it  empty—  lo!  I  have  gone.  But  later  I  return. 
I  have  l>een  merely  off,  feeding  the  chickens. 

The  really  vital  thing  in  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis is  to  keep  the  malady  Mow  the  collar- 
bone. The  "white  plague"  is  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  not  of  the  brain.  While  the  enemy's 
sap(>ers  and  miners  are  undercutting  and  blast- 
ing out  the  lung  tissue,  a  man  with  a  clear  head 
may  conquer  a  kingdom,  plant  a  vineyard,  or 
establish  a  |>ouItry-farm  — if  he  has  any  "ginger." 
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That's   where  the  Victrola 
pre-eminent. 

foa  ini^ht  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet 
t  outwardly  would  resemble  a  Victrola. 
u  mijjht  even  copy  the  inside  eonstruc- 
i  and  details,  if  they  were  not  pra- 
ted by  patents.     But  there  is  no  copy- 
the  superior  Victrola  tone-quality. 
That  represents  years  of  patient  exper- 
!nt — with  various  woods,  with  differ- 
:  proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory 
-frees — and   it  is   simply    astonishing 
n^Ar  slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape, 
in  position,   produces  discord  instead  of 
harmony, 

Xo.  the  Victrola  tone  can't  be  equaled! 
liven  though  the  eye  could  take  in  every 
detail  of  construction,  there  is  still  that 
same  indescribable  ''something'1  which 
makes  the  Stnidivarius  supreme  among 
violins,  which  jjives  to  the  Victrola  such 
a  wonderfully  sweet,  clear  and  mellow 
lone  as  was  never  known  before. 

Hear  the  VicLmla  Unlay  at  tile  nearest  Victor  deal- 
it's.  A*k  liim  In  play  I  lie  ureal  Trio  from  Faust, 
Sainy  hy  Farrat,  CaniMi  and  Jutimet  (9S203).  Then 
ynu'll  realize  the  *  underfill  advance  in  (quality  of  tone 
*  I  no  ti>  our  imprMVi'il  process  of  making  Victor 
Urcvirtl*. 

The  new  Victor  catalogue  lists  more  than  3000  selec- 
tion 3  -both  single-  and  double-faced  record*.  Same 
quality— only  difference  is  in  price.  Buy  double-faced 
if  the  combination  suits  you, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  N.  Xf  U.  3,  A. 


Victrola  XII 

Figured  mahogany 


$125 


Victrola  XVI 

Quartered  oak 


$200 


I    M-    T 


i  n~-»uh»,  U-.V  unly  Victjr  Needlrt  an  Victor  Record*.    Mahogany,  $200.  Circaaaian  walnut,  $250 


new  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  extend  to 
purchasers  a  world  -  wide 
service  through  their  Corre- 
spondence Department  and 
thus  insure  the  satisfaction 
enjoyed  by  those  who  can 
make    selections    in   person 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book,  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request,  contains  concise  de- 
scriptions and  the  range  of  prices  of  jew- 
elry,   silverware,   and     artistic    merchandise 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street  New  York 
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MARK  TWAIN'S 
WORKS 

at  ONE-HALF  former  price 


H  ham  been  Mark  Twain'*  ambition 
to  have  him  beekm  in  every  American 
heme,  and  he  ham  motto  a  great  per- 
monai  sacrifice,  which  bringm  about 
thim  remarkabie  situation  —  for  the 
firmt  time  in  the  himtory  of  pubiieh- 
ing,  copyrighted  beekm  are  moid  at 
the  price  of  non-copyrighted  book*. 


AUTHOR'S   NATIONAL  EDITION 

25  Beautiful  Volumes 

Mark  Twain  is  the  youngest  man  of  his  day.  All  his  books  are  im 
bued  with  his  spirit — they  are  new  books ;  to  own  them  is  always  to  hav< 
new  books,  a  fountain  of  youth.  They  never  age  because  humor,  kindliness 
and  truth  never  grow  old.     They  are  books  for  young  people  of  all  ages 

Special  Features  of  this  Edition 

Mark  Twain  himself  has  written  a  preface  to  the  edition.  Brander  Matthew 
has  written   the    biographical    criticism    of    Mark    Twain    and    his   work.       Then 

Sare   portraits    of  the   author   from    photographs    and    paintings   taken    at  period 
v     when    the    different    books    were     in    process    of    writing.         This     editioi 
r^  includes    his    later   collected   writings    such    as    "A    Dog's   Tale,"    "Eve* 
>^      Diary,"  etc. 
harper  &     ^^v  There  are  beautiful  pictures  by  such  artists  as  Brown,  Frost 

rrarttin  Square         ^v   JEWELL,    BEARD,    DlELMAN,    SmEDLEY,   TrlULSTRUP,   ClINEDINST 

N«w  York  Cily  ^^.      MORA,     WeLDON,     KEMBLE,     GILBERT,     Du  MoND,    MeRRJXJ, 

Please  send  me  tor  exaini-    ^^V         OPPER. 
nation,  carri.iKe   Irec,  a  -set  of    ^^  .  .  •  *.    •       •      « 

mark  twain**  woiiKs,  >^^  The    binding    is    a    beautiful    dark-red    vdlun 

Author'*      NtttluiiMl       Kthtton,    ^^  ..  ..  .  .        .  .  .  .  .     . 

iwenty-fivp vfiiiimc-. « -i«.tii hindim;.  iiis  ^^^  book     cloth,   with    blue     title    labels    stamped    u 

undrrsiiMKl  I  m;iy  !>-t.iiiitl»,s*et  Inr  fi\euay>,    ^^w  i  j  T"i_        l_        1  •    ^    J  *• 

ami  at  thr  rxpiratimi  ..<  n.at  limr,  u  i  <io  n..t  v-v  gold.       1  he  books  are    printed    on  white    an 
:Z':^VT^^l^:\^^^J%   "que  wove    paper,  especially  made  for   thi 

a   iiMuih  until  etiu  luu  l*nce,  *25.UU,  ha*  been  paid.       *X^      edition. 

^•^  The    size    of  each  volume   is   5x71 
signature ^^     inches. 

HARPER  &  BROTHER! 
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NOTEWORTHY     NEW      BOOKS 

THE  BUTTERFLY  MAN 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  author  of  "Truxton  King,"  etc. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  HA RRISON  FISHER.     Price  $i  .25 
Just  the  sort  of  light,  bright  and  delightful  story  with  which  the  author  has  captivated  thousands  of 
readers  half  a  dozen  times  before. 

THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER 

By  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  author  of  "The  Brass  Bowl,"  etc. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and  white.     Price  $1.50 
Not  a  novelization,  but  a  novel  based  on  Winchell  Smith's  remarkably  successful  comedy. 
"The  book  is  quite  as  enjoyable  as  the  drama,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal." — Chicago  Tribune 

THE  RUNNING  FIGHT 

By  William  Hamilton  Osborne,  author  of  "The  Red  Mouse,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    Price  $1.50 
Even  better  than  "The  Red  Mouse"  as  a  gripping  story  of  present  day  social  and  political  life  in 
New  York. 

THE  VOICE  IN  THE  RICE 

By  Gouverneur  Morris,  author  of  "Tom  Beau  ling,"  etc. 

Illustrated  in  color  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker.     Price  $1.25 
A  charmingly  fanciful  tale,  in  which  a  young  American  of  to-day  breaks  into  a  colony  of  his  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Countrymen. 

THE  HUMAN  COBWEB 

A  Romance  op  Peking 
By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale,  author  of  "Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking" 

Price  $1.50 
Unrivalled  as  a  glimpse  into  modem  China  and  into  the  nature  of  the  Chinaman. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THEODORA 

By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  author  of  "The  House  of  Egremont,"  etc. 
Illustrated.    Price  $1.50 
A  new  story  of  English  husbands  and  American  wives. 

HOW  TO  VISIT  THE  GREAT  PICTURE 

GALLERIES 

By  Esther  Singleton,  author  of  "A  Guide  to  Modern  Opera" 

Copiously  illustrated,  Handy  Pocket  Site,  Price  $2.00  net.     Limp  Leather,  Price  $2.50  special  net 
Unique  of  its  kind  and  altogether  indispensable  to  tourists. 

THE  NEW  BAEDEKER 

Casual  Notes  of  an  Irresponsible  Traveler 
By  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Litt.  D.,  author  of  "Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic,"  etc. 

Illustrated.     Price  $1.50  net 
One  of  the  cleverest,  most  amusing  and  most  telling  volumes  of  a  traveler's  impressions  in  recent  years. 
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Collect  Your  Old  Accounts 

And  still  retain  the  friendship  of  your  customers.     Learn  how  to 
get  them  to  pay   up   and   keep   on   giving   you   their  business. 

A  Vexing  Problem 

Has  been  solved  by  one  of  the 
best  collection  letter  writers  in  the 
United  States,  a  man  who  is  himself 
a  master  in  the  art  of  collecting 
outstanding  accounts  without  resort- 
ing to  harsh  measures. 

Collection  Letters 

Is  the  title  of  this  most  excellent 
work  which  contains  all  the  best 
ideas  the  author  has  gained  from 
years  of  experience  as  a  successful 
writer  of  letters  that  get  the  money 
without  losing  the  good- will  and 
custom  of  the  one  from  whom  the 
money  is  collected. 

This  Book 
Tells  You  How 

To  avoid  the  snarls  and  entangle- 
ments and  losses  that  too  often  result 
from  letters  which  look  right  and 
sound    right    to   their   writer   but 
which  turn  out  to  be  highly  offensive  to  their  recipient  and  cause  him  not  only  to  refuse 
to  pay  but  to  take  his  patronage  elsewhere.     YOU    CAN    INCREASE    YOUR 
OWN  PERSONAL  PULLING  POWER  AS  A  COLLECTION  LETTER 
WRITER  by  1,000  per  cent  by  taking  advantage  of  this  excellent  book.     It 
V      is  standard  size,  and  especially  well  bound  for  constant  desk  use. 

moos  Read  this  Book  Worc  yoiI  witc  anothcr  dunning  leltcr  Md 
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we  assure  that  you  will  quickly  declare  it  the 

"quickest  action,"  most  profitable  investment  you    ever    made.     A  re* 

miuance  of  $1.00  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  this  book,  "Collection 
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COMPANY. 

Detroit,  Mick 

L^^I2?2^Libl^^S»«"«^'  fcfto^EL^1^^  Letter*,"  prepaid  by  next  mail,  and  Modern  Methods  for  one  year 
Methodi    beginning  with  next"        Be  sure  to  use  the  coupon.     Address,   1 8  R.  or  B.  BIdg, 
tMu*.  $cftd  0Mr  at  once,  prepaid,  m    \ 

£^£jj£«2^.i^\         MODERN  METHODS,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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NEW  OUTING  BOOKS 

GOLF  FOR  BEGINNERS- AND  OTHERS,  by  Marshall  WMtlatch 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  the  player  how  to  teach  himself  rather  than  how  to  imitate 
the  methods  of  others.  It  is  especially  designed  for  the  golfer  who  begins  to  play  after  reaching 
maturity,  when  the  muscles  are  no  longer  flexible  and  cannot  respond  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
many  professional  teachers. 

Completely  illustrated  from  photographs.     Price,  $2.00  net 

HOW  TO  STUDY  BIRDS,  by  Herbert  K.  Job 

Tells  in  detail  how  to  take  up  the  study  of  bird  life,  how  to  know  the  birds,  when  and  where  to 
find  them,  etc.  Kvery  detail  of  the  use  of  the  camera  on  bird  subjects  is  made  plain.  It  is  the  ideal 
guide  for  teachers — or  anyone  else  interested  in  the  study  of  our  native  birds. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  photographs  from  life.     $/.jo  net 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  COUNTRY  HOME,  by  Edward  K.  Parkinson 

Describes  in  plain  terms  just  what  should  be  known  about  the  home,  the  grounds  and  all  their 
appurtenances. 

"Well-nigh  everything  that  the  owner  of  a  country  home  wants  to  know,  expressed  in  language 
that  he  can  understand." — The  Argonaut. 

Cloth,  illustrated.     $/.oo  net 

CAMP  COOKERY,  by  Horace  Kepnart 

Includes  detailed  instructions  for  outfitting.  It  solves  all  camp  cooking  problems.  Everything 
is  simplified  to  the  last  degree.  Written  in  the  woods  for  use  in  the  woods.  Suitable  for  a  day's 
outing  or  a  thousand-mile  expedition.  A  fit  companion  to  Mr.  Kepnart 's  remarkably  complete 
"  Camping  and  Woodcraft." 

Poeket  site,  illustrated.       $j.oo  net 

ABBOTTS  1910  AUTOMOBILE  LAW  FOR  MOTORISTS 

Contains  all  motor  laws,  including  the  recent  changes  in  many  States.  The  general  law  of  the 
road  and  of  vehicles  condensed  and  simplified.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  law  is  made  plain.  A 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  motorist. 

Cloth,  poeket  size.     $/.jo  net 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENT,  by  Samuel  G.  Camp 

A  comprehensive  handbook  on  the  selection  of  rods,  reels,  lines,  leaders,  lures  and  other  fishing 
essentials. 

The  man  who  goes  fishing  for  the  6rst  time  will  find  information  he  cannot  secure  elsewhere, 
and  the  veteran  will  pick  up  many  useful  hints. 

Cloth,  illustrated.     $1.00  net 

NECESSARY  SUMMER  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


Boat  Sailing.    $1.00.    Capt  A.  J.  Keoealy. 
Camping  and  Woodcraft.  $1.50.  Horace  Kepnart 
The  Sport  of  Bird  Study.  $2.00.   Herbert  K.  Job. 
Motoring  Abroad.    $2.00.     Frank  Prcsbrey. 
Bait  Angling  for  Common  Fishes.    $1.25.    Louis 
Rhead. 


Tracks  and  Tracking.    $1.25.    Josef  Brunner. 
Training  toe  Bird  Dog.    $125.    C.  B.  Wbitford. 
Big  Game  at  Sea.    $2.00.    Charles  F.  Holder. 
Wilderness  Homes.    $1.25.    Oliver  Kemp. 
Favorite  Fish  and  Fishing.      $1.25.    Dr.  J.  A. 
HeosbalL 


Any  of  these  books  may  be  bought  from  your  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  us  upon 

receipt  of  price. 

Descriptive  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

OUTING   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

315  FIFTH  AVENUE      •      •      •      •      NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.    The  Reader*'  Service  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  device* 
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HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

Old  Point   Comfort,  Vn, 

8ltitat«d<m  Historic  Hampton  Roa«J*,Old 
Pol  at  com  i" 
to  make  un  u 
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of  the  ;    ll  i>- 

TORIG  allil  10. 

THE    MEDICINAL    BATHS 
AT  HOTEL   CHAMBERLIN 

The  Baths  tad  Sea  pool  at  th 

tin  are  the  flue^l  In  America,    Tin-  j 

10  perfectly  ventilated  au<l  ratUnl  wltii 

iurilUht  that  yon  are  really  bathing  out 

of  doors.    The   Medicinal   Department  Li 

complete  In  every  detail— N  aulielm  Ilatftl, 

Electric  Cabinet*, Mataare ami  Tonic  Italic 
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the  Rennert,  j£,» 

Southern  oooklnt.    The  kite  lieu  of  thla 
hotel  ham  made  Maryland  cooking  fan 


WASHINGTON    Q.  C, 


The  Hotel  DriscoU  pn"  8*? 

totniibj  because  H 

Near  \ 

■1.     hreo     baths    with     « 
American  plan  $2.60  up.     Enro\  eai 


BOSTON    MASS. 


Hotel  Brunswick,  n^autlfnilyau 
veuientl)  local*  >1.    European  plan.   Rooms 
from  #1.60  per  day  and  up.  with  Itath  #1.00 
Zttxa.    Boofci 

Htfli  -TtR.  Cofky'S^MtTTM 

Apartment  A  Tramtent.   Modern,  Rtrlu'. 
alve  A  refined  Hot.L  Booklet.  U  A.Oleaton. 


CHICACO    ILL. 


Chicago   Beach    Hotel 

Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes 

Aawlcmu  vr  fctM-opcta  Plm .  in  Idol rv*  I  • 
I af  Mtv  f»ivP««  with  th*  quirt  of  coualrjr  *(>4 
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Writ*  A,  B.  SMITH,  O.  P.  A  . 
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i  FWiIng  or  Outing  In  Maine. 

Matae  Bartan,  Philip*.  Mr,    Free. 


(i()0d    Sport      ind  ' 

Coiil  Breezes  m 

PORTLAND 

IHAINC 

lirent  harbor,  ideal  cfcmatc. 
i    eBai  hoteU  jik!  baanhif)  houses.! 

Fw  mlotuwi lun  .icMi*\s 
M  <    WU  H  nlof  Trarie 


FISHING    IN    NOVA    SCOTIA 
Tr^ut  n»d  Salmon  ••»<  - 
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OUT  TODAY    1910  fiUtiot,    llJutraKil 
New  England  Vacation  Keaorta] 
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,  Miiat  to  aee,  am' 
what  m 
YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Addrwi  "  '  _ 

Boom  304,  North 


Bqstdn 
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"A  SUMMER  P; 

rovers  Sort  i 


EUROPE.    ""    "' 

T . P,Cf>l»m  Jde*l Toon.  Vox 

NOVA   SCOTIA 


Yarmoutti,  ; 

Nova  Scotia. 


WHITE   HAVEN    PA. 
8UNNYRE8T    SANATORIUM 
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KITCHEN  BOUQUET 


[ 


CIVtS  A  DELICIOUS    FLAVOR  AND  RtCH^COlOR  TO  SOUPS,  SAUCES,  GRAVIES,  ETC, 

|7  THE     PALISADE    MFC  CO. 

1»|    Ct-«NTON    AVt  ,WltT  HQBQKtW    H  .J 


uaco   Bt    LxaoiHO    ciitrs    and 

IMINlNt     Tt*CMC«t    Or    COOKKAY 


SAMPLE  FREE 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 

*  T  H  F 

OUTING 

M  \GAZINE 


MAY 

OUTING 

<LThe  best  all-round  number 
of  Outing  ever  published. 

C  Beautiful  color  pictures  of 
college  sports.  .  Whigham's 
Common  Sense  of  Golf. 
Wonderful  game  bird  photo- 
graphs* Comedians  of  the 
Diamond,  by  Van  Loan. 

<L  Two  ON  the  Trail  breathes 
the  spirit  and  romance  of  the 
wilderness.    It's  a  bully  story. 

C.A11  News-stands,  25  cents. 
$3.00  a  year.  Send  fifty  cents 
in  stamps  to-day  for  three 
months'  trial  subscription. 

>\THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE, 

JIJ  FIFTH  AVLNUC  *  N£W*OR*ClTr' 


The 

Supreme 

Authority 


HOWEVER  Si  il  \"U  may  be,  you 

owe  it  to  yourself  t*»  investigate  the 
merits  i>f  The  NEW  International 
Encyclopaedia,  Men  who  arc  in  position  to 
know  the    best    and 

i  there   is   Uhc1.iv. 

It    covers    the    en'  !     the    world's 

j  inning  of  human  reo 

1-jwn  t<>  tO-da/J    and   the  name  of  its 

publishers  is  ample  guarantee  of  its  accuracy 

and  completeness. 

The  \rrriAr  INTERNATIONAL 
—  lllm  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

No  matter  how  full  your  libra  r  The  NEW 

il  afters  help  you  r  vol- 

liik)  up-to-date  thai  il  h  superior 
no  natt  r  b  -y  rod 

that  encyclopaedia    D 
r,  die  busn 
man,  teacher  or  worker  in  I  ds  The 

N I  AY  Enteroatkma]  a  |  u'ly  aid  in  the  « 

the  day  as  well  as  in  leisure  reading.     It  fa  a  helpful 
OOmpanion  to  the  successful   man  everywhere.     It  is 
,1,    usable  and  "•THE   SUPREME 

flOkn  Y"  imoDf  reference  works. 

So  Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Prospectus 


VIE  A  I"  I  HORITY 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

4-*a  Fourth  Avenue  Naw  York  City 

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY  >S*W.W, 

14. \  Fourth  Avraur.  New  York  City 

aft,  your  80- 
■  s   and 


In  writing  to  advotuen  please  mention  Tn  t  World'i  Wore 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


FRENCH—  GERM  AN —SPANISH — ITALIAN 

To    speak     it,  to   understand   it,  to  read!   it,   to  write  U»  there  is  hat  one  best  way.     You 
mutt   bear  it   spoken   correctly,   over   And   over,    till  your   ear  knows  it.     You  must  see  It 
printed  correctly  liJ)  four  eye  knows  it.     You  must  ulfc  it  and  write  it. 
All  tain  run  be  done  brut  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

^  COMBINED  WITH  THE 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of 

Tlir    l,ii  i  i-Hi  rind   Strut  Work  of  11  r,   Kiclturjl  S.   It  •neat  hill 

With  this  nictUcd  y„u  buy  a  native  profcs&or  on  night*      You  own  him.      He  speaks  ■>  yo« 

chowc,  aluwly  or  quickly ;  when  you  choose,  iii^ht  or  day ;  for  a  few  mini i Lei  of  hours  at  a  time-. 

Any  one   can    learn   a  language  mho  hears  it  spnken  often  enough ;  and  by  this  method 

jw  cati  beat  It  la  often  as  ymii  like,    Ynu  simply  prance  at  spare  momenta  and in  a  little 

while  you  lad  spc.ikf  rt,id,  write  and  think  in  a  new  language, 

S^n,  f_fi.tr  $-*•*.:**  and  Tnrnit»ni>tl  Lrttw  f™m  Lenrfim:  Hdurmivri 

THE  LAKGUA6E-PH0NE  METHOD,  si2  Metropolis  Buiumj,  ism  St.  im  Bnndwij,  Htrort 


Hair  like  This  Is  the  Crown- 
ing Glory  ol  Man  or  Woman 

Is  it  yours?  Are  hair  troubles 
overtaking  you?  If  you  are 
h.ild  or  near  bald;  when  your 
hair  is  falling,  tided  or  dying; 
when  dandruff  begins  to  get 
in  its  destructive  work,  get 
i*errlmcr's  Excelsior 
Hair  Tonic,  the  remark- 
able treatment  the  newspa- 
pers everywhere  are  telling 
about;  the  remedy  that  does 
more  than  is  claimed  for  it; 
the  remedy  that  doctors  are 
praising.  Get  it  or  order  it 
|  of  a  reliable  druggist  — one 
I  who  will  not  offer  you  a  substi- 
1  tute.  If  you  have  never  used 
Lorrimer's  Excelsior  pppr  by  prepaid  mail  a  trial 
flair  Tonic  let  me  send  you  rix!Z«Ej  supply  of  this  remarkable 
treatment.  Write  today  to  WJI*  C'HA*.  RKKNE,  Pres't, 
l«orrlmer  Institute,  Drpt.4875,  Ilnlcimore,  Maryland. 

LAST  GREAT  HETROPOLIS 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Starting  on  main  line  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  transcontinental 
railway.  Fort  George,  terminus  or  on  line  of  all  railways  build- 
ing or  protected  in  Central  British  Columbia,  the  land  of  laat 
great  opportunities.  Fort  George,  at  junction  of  great  water- 
ways on  which  stesmers  ply  hundreds  of  miles  North,  Sotth, 
East,  West.  Tens  of  millions  of  acres  best  agricultural  land, 
richest  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal  mines,  and  billions  feet  timber 
tributary.  Fort  George,  geographical  and  strategic  commercial 
center  of  greater  Inland  Umpire  of  Western  Canada.  Vt  rite 
quick  for  maps,  plans,  official  data  and  information  of  fortune- 
msking  opportunities  for  investment  —  small  or  large  sums. 
NATURAL   RESOURCES   SECURITY  CO.,   Ltd.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


C0RTI1NA-PH01NE 


EM&LISH-6ERMAN-ITALIAN-SPANISH-FRENCH 

or  any  other  language  can  be  learned  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  Cnrtin^-Fhone  Method. 
As  satisfactory*  as  a  leaiher  and  at  a  frac- 
tion of  ihecosi.    Vou  will  find 

it    a    pleasure    instead   of 

work. 

W>Hr  fiir  bmiLIn    tu-riar 
CORTINA  AC A DEM  i  OF  LANGUAGES 

lii    l.sfir  I  |v»« 

■OW  t'u  H I »  a  ftlJa., 

41  *V   JUthHt  .  VV. 


CORTINAPHONE 


LEARN   JEWELEkS   ENGRAVING 


.  '  !  t!  r-  ■:<!;!*■  I  »  mail  Wfm!l 
»::  a  nn  in  i  rirs  <if  n^ lilapi-rvn 
.  ri  h-r  n  rr     Sen  I  f«r  «>.ir  «At\lo. 


The  E«fri«lB|  School.  5*5  Pare  Bldg..  Micaliaa  Ave.,  Cskaro.  III. 


IGNORANCE  of    the   laws  of   self  and 

1    hex  will  not  rxen-v   to  fraction  of  Na- 

re's   dnrec-    The  knowledge    vttil    to   a 

pr>y,  purr  refill   MJr    Jin*  hem    collected 

■'SliXOLiJiiY  " 

ABookforEveryHomc 

i/Ifmxtratrd) 
By   mttxim  if.  HWtitft  A.  M.t  M.  D* 
It  coniuios  Ln  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Haw, 
KnuwJintge  n.  Young  Hu^huul  Should  Have. 
Knon-k-JKe  a  Father  Should  Have* 
KnowMJer  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  bb  Son. 
Med kul  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have, 
Know  led  gr  a  Mother  ShuiiM  Have. 
Knuwiedge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have. 
**Sc*o]ogy"  ii  endorsed,  and   is  In  the  libraries  of  the  beads 
of  our  government,  and  the  i*u«i  eminent  physicians,  preacher*, 
professors  and  lawyers  throughout  the  country. 

AU  in  one  oo/ume.     Illustrated,  $2  postpaid. 
Write  fnr  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Content*. 
PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  730  Perry  Bldg..  Phila^  Pa, 


Spend  Your  Summer  in  the 
Beautiful  City  of  Portland,  Maine 

Party  having  farm  outside  the  City  of  Portland  will 
consider  proposition  to  lease  city  home  for  Summer.  Situated 
in  western  part  of  city  within  two  minutes'  walk  uf  Western 
Promenade,  half  a  block  from  electric  cars  in  most  desirable 
community.  Three  story  brick  house,  electric  lights  and  gas, 
steam  heat,  combination  coal  ami  gas  range.  Eleven  rooms 
—  six  sleeping  rooms,  two  bath  rooms  with  shower,  large 
library  or  parlor  with  fire  place,  hard  wood  floors,  open 
plumbing. 

For  further  particulars  address 

P.  T.  H.,  Lock  Box  306,  Portland,  Maine 

Kvery  Boys'  Club,  Every  Outdoor  Camp  Needs 

THE  BIRCH  BARK  ROLL 

OF  THE 

SETON  INDIANS 

By  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 
A  Handbook  of  the  "Constitution,  I~iws,  Games  and 
Deeds"  of  the  Seton  Indian  Clubs.     This  little  book 
full  of  suggestion  for  tcgul.it ed  progressive  healthful 
recreation  and  sport  out-of  doors. 

Decorated  Cloth  75c:  Paper  25c. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPLY 

133  East  16th  Street.  New  York 

P.  S.—Our  "  t'.unit  tf  t:."J_R.vts"  mautKfret 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thr  World's  Work 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


For  wedding,  birthdays,  graduation  presents, 
class  gifts  to  ichooli,  :md  framing  tor  Oftt'l 
home,  winter  or  summer,  nothing  surpasses, 


Recognized  by  artists  themselves  as  the  best  art 
reproductions,  Gold  medal  from  the  French 
Government.  Over  1.000  subjects  to  choose  from, 

AT  ART  STORES 
OR  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Illustrated  Catalog,  320  cuts  (practically  a 
handbook  of  American  lit)  sent  for  25  cents; 

stamps  accepted.  This  cost  deducted  from  pur- 
chase of  Prints  themselves.     50  cents  to  $20.00. 

VISITORS  TO  BOSTON  welcome  to  our  Studio. 
Family  Portraits   make    unique  Wedding  Gifts: 
done    from    daguerreotypes,    tintypes,    photo.giaph.5,     tic, 

UMd  ftvir.  nSSnSJfct  1W*  by  The  Curd*  FaWtafenf  O*  ,  IQuii  m 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON  ZtfSSSSl  Boston 


Will  You  Accept  This 

Business  Book  if  We 

Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon   below.     Send  no  money  1 
Take  no  risk  I 

One    hundred    and    twelve  of    the    world's    master    1 
men  hate  written  im  fapofca — 2,979  page*— -t ,407    vital   business 
secret  a,  ideas,  methods,    la  them  u  the  best  of  all  that   they 
know  about 

—Purchasing  Till—mMhlp  —  rWUon-OttJmj 


—Credits 


—  Accnnfitlnsr 
— Co**  kerLittif 


— RmiHng 
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— Shoet  -  cuts  itiJ 
Methods  lot  every 
line  *i»'J  department 


KtghtiDf; 


aofclc*  hw  t*m  puhJiehed  drw^Bff  eifdaiainr,  pktartaf 
j  awI  3  tell  about  muuiaiaf  buiinwes  great  aod  small,  sages 
cTtUrts.  collet*  lou  sad  with  fecft-botom  purrhising  1  pages 


tyoor  11m;  4 
yoa  buy  get  a  compleie  vt-f^im)  la  kud^me  twit 
colors—  toe  leal  ttwo  your  duly  smoke  ov  shave.  sJawst  a*  uttk  «)«w  dauy 

— The  System  Co..  1 51  -1 53  Wabash  Ave..  < 

II  there  are,  In  your  books,  any  ne»  MM  to  liureaaa  aiy  buaiaeei  or 
wy  talarv,  t  »houlil  like  to  keow  then*.    So  stu4  ea  vow  lo-pag*  **■* 


dcKfiptive  booklet.    I'll  read  U. 
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Ridpath's 

HISTORYOFTHEWORLD 

9  massive  volumes,  4,000  double-column  pares,  2,000 
superb  illustrations;  latest  edition  down  to  date,  bean* 
tifully  bound  in  half -morocco.  Brand  New,   Now  offered 

At  a  Great  Bargain 


The  Publishers'  Failure 


placed  the  entire  edition  of  this  monumental 
work  in  our  hands  for  immediate  sale.  Wt  will 
name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  I 
sending  the  coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  cou- 
pon, write  name  Mid  address  plainly  and  mail 
now  before  you  forget  it  Dr.  Ridpath's  family 
derive  an  income  from  hi  .  and  to  print 

our  low  price  broadcaat  for  the  sake  of   n 
quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  CSUM  great 
injury  to  future  sales. 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

pictures  the  great  historical  events  as  though  they 

were  happening  before  your  eyes;    he  carrier 

with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  l. 

and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  1 

ate;  to  march  against  Sal  a  din  and  1 

followers;  to  sail  the  southern  ^t3A  with  1 

circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  1 

that  thin  line  of  roifc  havoc  with 

the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  oJ 

know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt*     Ht  1 

bines  alworbing  inteiest  with  supreme  reliability, 

and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  mc  1 

women,  and  about  them  he  wet 

of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that  history 

becomes  as  ab-  U  the  grc 

of  fiction 

Fold  here,  tear  out*  sign  and  mail 


Free  Coupon* 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
204  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

fc~**i»»  'iin&W  ssvaasfi 

NfMwOm.  Queen  f  Mrebeth.  Scr  1 
particular!  of 


Address 


The  Reader  1'  Service  will  give  information  about  sutotnobtlrs 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 
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ThePersonal  Conduct  of  Belinda 

By  ELEANOR   HOYT  BRAINERD 

Author  of  "BcttinaS*  "Concerning  Belinda,"  "  The  Misdemeanors  of  A7ancy,"  etc. 

"Belinda*'  diffuses  such  an  air  of 
gaiety  and  fun,  and  lives  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  flashes  of  genuine  romance 
—  the  romance  of  rose-sweet  Old 
World  gardens  -that  this  book  lives 
as  a  delight  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
read  it, 

Illustrated   in  color  by  George  Brthm* 
Fixed  price,  $f»2Q  {postage  12c.) 

Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America 

By  C  N.  and  A.  M,  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "Set  in  Silver ;"   lt  Ladv  Betty  Across  the  \l ater ,,k  M  Rosemary  in  Search 

of  a  Father^  ek\ 

The  second  best-selling  book  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
story  bubbles  over  with  humor,  centering  round  an  English 
Marquis,  who  finds  himself  left  destitute  in  America,  but 

who  struggles  along  amid  poverty  and  starvation,  till  he 
proves  himself  to  be  a  real  man  fit  to  marry  the  real 
American  girL 

Illustrations  in  colors  by  George  lirehm. 
Fixed  price,  $iao  (postage,  ijc.) 

The  Awakening  of  Zojas 

By  MIRIAM  MICHELSON 

Attlhor  oj  "/»  the  Bishop**  Carriage,1*  "Michael  Thii'ailcs'y  H7/i\"  ctcm 
The  leading  story  in  this  book,  which  reveals  new  ] »owers.  in  an  author 
already  well  known  and  well  liked,  tells  of  Zojas,  an  outlaw,  condemned  to  death, 
drinking  a  potion  at  the  instance  of  a  scientist.  Life  is  suspended,  till,  ioo  years 
later,  Zojas  awakens  and,  plunging  into  a  new  sphere  of  action, achieves*  greatness. 
'Teaclililusttoms,"  a  vivid  newspaper  ston,  "The  Cradle,"  a  weird  tale  of 
the  tilt  I  Scandinavian  folks,  and  **  Tares/'  rich  with  dramatic  possibilities,  com- 
plete  a  most  unusual  and  thrilling  volume. 

Fixed  price,  $r.oo  {p4tKtage  Kh\\ 

DOUBLEMY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  uth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Hirr  friend*  *trr  invited  in  visit  mir  Library  Stttrsrvom.  lehm  tk*y  may  h  isarrij  ttwl;  mew  iUir  t*twkst 
Rtttfgiflfff**,  etc.      Ii  V  aha  invite  rrqmzli  for  vitr  u  Guide  t&  Ctifld  BflttH,"  mailed  frrr, 
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At  FORTY 

Vou  Begin  to  Think 


Then  you're  too  old,  too 
set  in  your  ways — per- 
haps too  discouraged  to 
profit  by  your  experi- 
ence. 

At  A(\  y°ursa^ary  has  not  in- 
rll  *xU  creased  — your  wants 
have.  Your  working  ability 
is  no  greater  — your  chances 
of  promotion  less. 

At  A(\  y°u  rea^ze  ^at*  by 

ni  *fU  doing  the  same  old 
thing  year  after  year,  you  can 
earn  your  salary  but  not  raise  it* 


Better  Think  Now  Than  Later 


Now  is  the  time  to  decide  what  you  want  to  be  at  40.  Now 
you  are  either  fencing  yourself  into  a  narrow  field  where  you  will 
find  yourself  still  at  40,  or  you  are  breaking  down  the  barriers  and 
providing  limitless  possibilities  for  your  future.  The  things  you 
cant  do,  are  your  barriers.  It  is  easy  to  overcome  them  if  you  are 
ambitious. 


The  American  School's 

Engineering  and  Business 

Courses—By  Maii— 

have  been  so  carefully  and  practically  planned 
that  you  can  make  yourself  a  master  of  cither 
leering  or  Business  by  just  a  little  study 
and  work  during  your  spare  b  Thcj 

offer  you  an  easy  way  to  strike  out  the  things 
you  can't  do — to  fit  yourself  for  the  big  things 
mk\  help  break  down  the  barriers  that  will 

confront  you  at  40. 

Send  the  "Opportunity  Coupon**  today. 
This  is  for  you — your  opportunity. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  US.  A. 


Opportunity  Coupon 


American  School  of  Correspondence? 

Ptenar  tend  me  yonj   Bulletin   «nd  advise  toe  bow  I  can 
qualify  for  position  marked  *X.* 


Cart 


Tn  Pnbftc  JUr'al 


Civil  Fnamnir 
Autoload*  Ei 
EltctraaJ 


nWamnmVnMier 
tan 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
OCCUPATION 


World']  Work  5*10 


ta  writmf  to  adronwert  pletae  mention  Thk  World's  WoftC 


-  1 1  n  tlti»  directory  will  be  fi>u  nd  die  angora cement.*  cjf  many  of  the  twit  ichnola  in  the 
f^fc-^I-  fc^VJm  ccmniry.  We  will  £  Udl  ysuppiyin  forma  lioti  reyAi  dingj  them  and  give  advice  and  siqj* 
^ft;J:  V V.-.  Jffcwt  fcritiom  in  se  led  ting  schooli.      Addren  Reinitri'  S#rvii-ft  Tut  Would1*  Wtmic 


The  Army  and  Navy 

Preparatory  School 

2973  Upton  St..  Wuhlagton,  D.C. 

A  select  boarding  fa  liml  lW  *  rum  if  mm  And  frnyi.  TfrnTuuffh.  fweparahub 
f  .r  C  ^ettev,  lipltervifln,  llie  t'niled  Stain  Mjlitir,  |n>(  \aval  Acideintef. 
Nunib-r  limited.  Snll  J,i**et.  S|**cial  tuur%e*.  Ne*  buMihif  *titi 
ImnMard  tu_il4tle?L.  JCfW  cynnmlnln.  Athletic  field.  E-ootljalJ.  Ijiebill, 
track  leva*,    l-ur  tmul^c1*-  aAlreii 

E,  SWAVBLY, 


National   Cathedral  School 

FOR  BOYS  (EPISCOPAL) 

A  Country  School  occupy!  n|  in  beautiful  new 

how  oi  Mount  St.  Alton,  Wtohloitoii,  D.  & 

'['hit  sch^id  has  an  able  faculty  of  specialist*  and  offers  twng* 

lv4Mi.il  adtamaitf  in  prciwriiif  lnjys  ff-r  cidlcge«  and  uTih,**r*itks. 

It  is  underlie  a  ircttiun  dJ  tbe  Episcopal  Hibfropof  WTafthinffE"n  *bo 

is  Prcidtnt  Hoard  of  Trustee*.     AH  the  at  interns  u|  ihe  CU|>iixl; 

delightful  location;    large  gymnasium,     J  or  citatayuc  addre&a 

E.  L.  OH  HOG,  Headmaster,   Box  R, 


UtsTMJt  t  nr  '"iHI"mhia.  W*ftnu»jtr*,  n^^  9   street, 

Washington  Seminary    Z^iM&fi!!S£ 

n*i"!iM  i^vi.  iitr-,,  ihi*r<*i-,ih  instriiUlnn,  ami  i ■  l i| >i.i I ' rlln l«-  i'f  thir.i.  irr,  .4.  v 
ihtu\  .ut-l  v-r  111  ihuis4ii  Oftl-i  ,»ic  a  I<niu  I  i  i  ■llt^f.  CultuM  -l**>  f» 
J  'u-  (i  iri  1  LLttn.    I  J)  mni  -i  u  m ,      1  en  tt*- .     K  ,\tet  I** .  in  J* .  ■ . 

MK.  .hi  1    MKM.   U.   T.  3iSIALl_WiJOD,  l"tm ii|alv 


WA£MIHKjTu*,    D.  C. 

Fairmont.    A  School  for  Girls* 

Kes'ilar  and  *peci*l  couriev  Music.  An.  KiHTea^inn.  I*rci ■- 
araii->u  t<»r  lutein  travel,  Flaygtuund  ad j. .inirs^.  Gdumb  ,i 
Htixlitt. 


iHvrnirT LI  MIUA,  1V*4KHnfi 


Mul*  \\t..  V  W 


Gunston  Hall 


A  hraiiltl'iJi' Odultfal  Home  S  Ji- i"l  lur  Ynuiij;  ]  ,.iiiL«.«i. 
^aU'ugne, 


MK     AMI  Ml".     HkVMM>1    K      \1  \-»S.  I'rh 

•tftM  KM    LJ.Ai.fc.  Id   A  .  ^*«.  mI-  i"r,i; 


H  \  *||1V  .1    -^.    1 1 


Bristol  School  for  Girls. 


MM      \     I-l     (■-!      Ml,    v    ^1.  V  llS-    ■    I    l"l|  -*  .It.  I    I. If.  -it^H 


tn-ii-r-  mr  U|U  vidia.  III,  -|    Al'-ia,  ^  t  1i.l.^"». 

National  Cathedral  School  For  Girk 

K I  wrm  nml"  I  lull  dl*t».      JirL       f  J      J   rrx.      I'nd    jl'-1    rtl^iliti,;^   l»    H,<lv 

„-,  L  4  r     i  r»«  ■    j'     ., -1r-.it*  > -  I     Hi.:-      *:■-    i.J  ^       «w       I  HI    Hr-liMF  <«H 

Wa-hjiv  .i  .?.,  ]t*  ,!*m  it.  1 1  >4  Jjrjyi*-*.    Mhv  iukium  k  w^lkhj, 


(*t«vvn  jl>  «  I,  N*  «  II  nm,  p;  Yiffk  St. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Ttijyni*1  ('nit*  in  p.i>jL  iij  n.tl,  rn^liun.il  arid  mrcjiivY  n>n- 
niitir*.  fiirjnx  f.<T  I-  ^ilinur,  phykal  i/jinmn  jml  [tlaynr^md  nijrk. 
New  iKullikiuar  and  alhklic  Old.     Sumnwrr  bewjem.     CAtalrjffur. 


Coukpcticvt,    Latieville. 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Near  beauiiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  HiH*.  Miss  Lillian 
TtrviiN.  A,  B.  (WcUeiley  *nd  B'Y"  Mawr).  Mis*  B*ktha 
nAiJ-kT,   R.  S.  (Wnlleiley^. 

CiWUIKTlClT.  \V ashing!™.. 

The  Gunnery  School  for  Boys 

Founded  H   iSg.0    by   Frederick  W,  Ganu.    LoweT  School, 
f6oo,     Upper  School,  !$joq+     Seventy  boyw. 

J[jjiN  C.  bf*iKS*CAtJt,  Headmutcr. 


Gr ikk wick,   Connecticut. 

The  Ely  School  for  Boys 

KiffTtiCKT}  Lttingrttin,     437  West  Second  Street. 

Campbell-Haeefman  College    ffflSU*?..1; 

l!n^lisJi.  t^lle f e - HVei ^mlnrfs  Junior  L'^ltrce  fnuTHt.  Millie.  Art,  Kfcj<r**. 
\fon.  f*h\-^ii  ,iil  t'ullnte .  Stn<Lrthlt  the  |^st  vrjir  frwlu  ifl  UatrL  Fur  >ei* 
tmk  iM'l>  in  L,.  1'.  HISCUUNS,  AH^lltt  lTfl>i!ent, 


Ma inr,  Fiirmtn; 


The  Abbot  School  for  Boys 

i  ifleri  the  natiinl  a.t:rriiiLvi>Tiel  nf  tlfcr  Kan*rrV^V  Ijkr  re«1<«n.  It.rt  f*n# 
i.ri-  |»ail  LI  tn  five  j-rir*  fm  f»lLe.1  t<-  return  fur  Uir  i^^oulI  jeaf .  Bill  J  en 
:cui  UoVievJaj,  >ei  I,  ;*1lt      tnlli..».  f-*i.     ,Vilr*%* 

tifrittWH  la  3JI.KY    IHIWH,    HeidmAifter 

Kec  Mar  CoIIeee 

Fur  Wnim-n,  M-idern  DuiJdiiiit*.  campu*  of  ten  acres  In  lhe  tw^iu- 
-nul  rutnberUTid  VJilleV.  Preimr^inni.  I'ol  rgiale  and  Snecul 
!'  iiiM-i,  witli  yniisiMi  adv.inLik'cs  m  Ait  and  Mii*ir.  $ im*  a  year. 
Ft*j  lllkintiitirdcjul^tje^iddri^  S.M.N  fiwM^N.  D.  !>..  President.. 

Mahvlam*,  M.iltim.ire, 

A  Country  Home  School 

I7*»  V««in«  R^w*  Mild.  lieiUldul  climate.     Al- 

t'or   TollIlff  ^oy*  ttnti-n    i..  individual    need*. 

Address  H.   H.  IUllahu,  pb.  U„  Bt>&  4,   Station  H. 

MAn^ACUi  !in  6T1|  Aivdiiver 

Abbot  Academy,  a  School  of  Traditions 

r- ivluseib  yr.ir  oftns  ^SeptembiT  t^,  ijio.     Address 

TiJit   Kn,tMtiAi't  jj  Schfjol  St. 


Ill  ^k  1  k  «, L^ 


.  \*\T  Vt  # '  ui  1 ;  ►  ni .> 


i/umirer  Acaaemy  3ii^lrHflM„i1{  .flllM1v.  Eieciiw 

Ei4iW4  f"t  individual  studs,  Gvcihi-imihii  and  i-uidnmr  iporta: 
ti-Mirrip  and  -  dimming,  %jnmju%f4  lind  Kit  illustrated  catmlof, 
addrv**  tJitvHLt-s  R,  In'.iia*,  Ph  H. 


^ 


M.i-.-'Ai  in  ^k 1  ij.  lii-^Mn 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

fiT^nt  S.ln-1  nf  nrAi»p>.  1  ifr-iiurr  wt  rrdatofytai 
Attire,  *.     rwsttilMf  s«vi»n*,  ^i ti  W*  i^|pen^J*-t<™il»f  jrjtt. 

AJ.ln.rt  iu*rr  MKrHM-ji  K+a%  Uuo,  OilUettog  Hall. 
HuDiingtuo  Avenue.  Butioa. 


Ill  uTiting  to  advatiieri  please  mentioo  The  World's  Woks 
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Massachusetts,  Auburndale. 

Lasell  Seminary 

College   preparation.     Household   Arts   and   Sciences.     Ten 
miles  from  Boston.    Address 

G.  M.  Winslow,  Pm.  D.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Pittsfield. 

Miss  Hall's 

Town  and  Country  School. 

Miss  Mlra  H.  Hall,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School. 


A  college  preparatory  school  for  girls. 

*"       ~ -    Miss  B1GELOW   or 


Seventeen  miles  from 
Boston.  "Miss  CON  ANT,  Miss  BlGELOW  or  the  Secretary 
will  be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July  and  August. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

The  Allen  School 

A  school  where  boys  are  taught  to  be  self-reliant.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or 
scientific  schools.  Athletic  training.  For  catalogue,  address 
Everett  Starr  Jones.  Headmaster.  Box  A. 

Massachusetts.  Boston,  565  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  i8a8.    Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

H AGAR  and  KURT,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  for  girls  and  young  ladies. 

Healthful  and  beautiful  location ,  75  miles  from  Boston.  Academic.  College 
Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Two  years'  course  for  High  School 
graduates.    Domestic  Science.    Art  and  Mu-.it  Studios. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Laughton.  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Merrimac,  in  Whittier  Land. 

The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 

Regular  and  Special  Courses,  including  Domestic  Science.  Pre- 
pares for  College.  Broad  Training.  Ideal  Home  Life.  For  cata- 
logue address,  M ks.  Annie  Brackbtt  Russell,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 
1>^-1»  T2U~~  T-T^If  FOR  BOYS.  Location  high,  dry  and 
aVOCK  xXlOge  nail  healthful,  in  one  of  New  England's  most 
beautiful  villages.  Instructors  able,  experienced,  mature.  Thorough 
preparation  for  college.  Unusual  attention  given  to  boys  under  15.  Well- 
regulated  daily  lives  for  all.  Large  gymnasium,  with  swimming  pool.  For 
catalogue  address  Dr.  G.  W.  WHITE. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Duxliury. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

By  the  Sea.  The  mild  climate  permits  land  and  water  sports.  Pre- 
pares for  college  or  business  Extensive  grounds.  Modern  equipment. 
For  catalogue,  address 

Henry  P.  Moulton.  Jr..  Principal,  50  King  Caesar  Road. 


Massachusetts.  Nillerica. 


(90  miles  from  Boston.) 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 

A  thoroughly  modern  military  home  school.  Boys  Admitted  8  to  16  inclu- 
sive. Honorable  dismissal  from  last  school  required.  Special  matron  for 
younger  boys.     Number  limited.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

A.  II.  Mitchell,  Head  Master. 


Detroit.  MMiigan. 


New  buildings,  dormi- 
field. 


Detroit  University  School 

Preparatory  and  Manral  Training  School  for  Boys, 
tory.  shop*.  laboratories,  gymnasium .  swimming  pool,  athletic 
ceptionalU  strong  fjoilty.  College  certificates  accepted.  Calendar  upon 
application.  Thvse  addressing  Sec'y.  14  Elmwood  Ave.,  will  receive  illus- 
trated book. 

Michigan,  Houghton. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines       indent1*' 

Located  in  Lake  Superior  district.  Mines  and  mills  accessible 
for  college  work.  For  Vear  Book  and  Record  of  Graduates, 
apply  to  Pkksiohnt  or  Se.crf.tary. 

University  oi  Michigan 

17th  SI  MM  i: It  SESSION,  1910 
July  5— Aufuit  27 

Regular  session  of  the  University— offering  more  than  975  Courses  In  Arts. 
Engineering.  Medi<  ine.  Law.  Pharmacy,  and  Library  Methods.  Biological 
Station,  Northern  Michigan.  Increased  facilities  for  graduate  work.  Delight- 
All  location.     Expenses  low.     For  particulars  address 

miVKBSITT  OF  MICHIGAN,      Itoz  1 ft,      Asm  Art**  Mfah. 


wsw  Jersey,  matrstown. 

Blair  Academy  ^SSj^S^L' 

Thorough   equipment;   liberal   endowment   justifies  1 


Missouri,  St,  Charles. 

lindenwood  College  For  Women 

Established  tftjx.  Offers  Junior  College  Courses.  Music  and  Art :  excellent 
Preparatory  Department  Modern  buildings  throughout.  Ideal  climate: 
only  50  minutes  from  St.  Louis.    Terms  $300. 

Rev.  George  Frederic  Aykhs.  Ph.  D..  President,  Box  091. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Rankswith  the  highest 
grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the 
tuition  is  moderate.    A  new  building  was  opened  last  year/ 

BEV.   LOKIN   WVB8TER,   L,  U.  Dn  Rector. 

NEW  JERSEY.   New  Brunswick. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  ff  ^"Sn^ES 

nical  school.  Healthful  location ;  60  minutes  from  New  York,  90  minutes, 
from  Philadelphia,  on  Penna.  R.  R.  Athletics  under  expert  coaches. 
Terms  $400  and  up.  Summer  camp,  Schoodic  Lake,  Maine.  Address 
MYRON  T.  SCUDDKR,  Headmaster.  Box  Ba. 

New  Jersey,  Montclair,  13  Walden  Place. 
WlVfcn+riai*    ArarWrvtr   nth  year  under  same  Headmaster. 

iYioniciair  Acaoemy  Gyrnna$ium  and  swimming  pool 

New  academic  building  recently  completed.  "Your  Boy  and  Our 
School"  is  a  little  book  which  will  interest  parents,  no  matter  where 
their  sons  are  educated.    John  G.  MacVicar,  A.  M. 

New  Jersey,  Blatrstown. 

"*  *     any  Ameri- 

100  acres, 
low  rate  of 
$350.     Opens'   Sept.    14th.     John  C.  Sharps,    A.  M.,  D.   D„ 
Principal,  P.  O.  Box  M. 

New  Jersey,  Hightstown 

Peddie  Institute  for  Boys  SMSrsJfiaWSS! 

Prepares  far  all  colleges.  Business  course.  Musk.  Sixty  Acres  cam  1  his. 
athletic  field,  gymnasium,  swimminc  pool.  Rates  J4<^-  I-owcr  school  for 
boys  it  to  14  years.  Forty-fourth  year  opens  Sept.  31.  Catalog.  R.  W. 
SjWBTLAND.  A.  M.,  Prin.,  Box  5  D. 

New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells. 

Kingsky  School  for  Boys  ^£:£7J?iZ 

pares  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Individual  attention  in  small 
classes.  Gymnasium  and  extensive  grounds  for  athletics  and  S|>orts.  For 
catalogue,  address    J.  R.  CAMPBELL.  M.  A.,  Headmaster.  Box  xoo. 

New  York.  Poughkeepsie. 
!?__*»  r,™  T-TaII  Miss  Baitlett's  School  for  Girls.  Offers  exceptional 
JTUinani  nail  facilities  for  college  preparation.  Offers  general 
courses  with  diploma  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  attend  college.  Holds 
certificate  right  for  all  leading  colleges.  Catalogue  on  request.  Address 
Ellen  Clizbe  Bartlett.  Principal.  Box  809. 

New  York.  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Irving  School  for  Boys 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  In  the  historic  "Irving" 
country,  a$  miles  from  New  York.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  fine 
athletic  field.    Address. 

J.  M    Ft'RMAN.  A.  M.,  Heal  Master.  Box  914. 

New  York,  Dobbs-Ferrv-on-Hudson. 
U««Li>M«Sii  Cj»1%*^#«i  kqui|*ped  and  administered  under  the 
jyiaCKcnZie  OCaOOl  conditions  of  a  »ell.rndn»ed  school  and 
of  a  careful  home  for  the  thorough  preiwration  of  i*,o  bo\  *  for  Colleges, 
Technical  Schools  or  Business.  Physical  training  and  athletic  coaching  for 
every  boy.    Athletic  field,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 

New  York,  PeekskilL 

Peekskill  Academy* 

78th  year.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  universities.  Over 
$  100.000  spent  in  1909 on  new  buildings.  Inspection  invited.  For 
catalogue,  address  The  Principals,  Box  W. 

New  York,  Mohegan.  Westchester  County,  Box  75 

Mohegan  Lake  School  BSSSSS  £2S%  »£*2?TZ 

eel  lent  faculty.   Motlern  buildings.  Exceptionally  healthy  location  on  Mohegan 
I*ake,  In  the  heart  of  the    Highland*  of  the   Hudson.    Sj<«  i.il  attention  to 
physical  training  and  all  outdoor  sports  under  roni|«tcnt  I  Km  tor.     Booklet. 
A.  li.  LlNDKR.  A.  M..  CM  AS.  II.  SMITH.  A-  M..  l'rincipalv 

New  York,  Manlius 

Saint  John's  School 

Manlius  School,  Verbeck  Hall. 

Willi  amVerbeck,  A.  M.,  President 

OSSININC,  New  York. 

The  Dr*  Holbrook  School 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  Established  1866.  Situated  on  Briar  Olff.  500 
fioet  above  sea  level.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  character  are  necessary 
for  enrollment.    For  Illustrated  catalogue,  address 

The  Dr.  holbrook  School,  ossuu&f .  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  mention  Tbe  Wokld's  Wobx 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


Niw  York,  Pourhkeepsie. 

Rhrerview  Academy  S^BJSP? ......... 

aist.  iqio.  The  completion  of  the  75th  school  year  will  be  celebrated 
in  June,  lgn.    Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Joseph  B.  Bishkb,  A.  M.,  Principal.  Box  704 


A  College  Preparatory  School  for 
Boys.    School  opens  September 


NEW  York.  ('HsininL' -on- Hudson.   Box  5-*. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  £X'Zir*j£?!2£.?ii 

th.>r>ntfh{y  preparing  bojrf  for  college,  scientific  schools  or  business.  I  »cli»;ht- 
ful  liome  life.  Manual  training.  I~ocatiou  only  -31  miles  frr>m  New  York. 
Baaat  Piaaaaal  Halt  is  for  boys  under  x  \.     Write  for  catalogue  to 

CHAKLKS  l-'Khlit-KICK   HKUS1K. 


University  School  S?^"1 

I  reparation   of  do>s  for   college  or    bu 


Ohio,  Cleveland. 

l7nr  cluc-itionnl    puri.  *»■*-*,  n-«t  f'-r   ppiut. 

""m  ex--eptK-n.il  opportunities  in  the 
business ;  strong  lai'iilty :  shops  fur 
manual  training ;' athletic  field,  g>miiasuim.  swimming  pool,  running 
Track,  howling  alleys.  L«atinn  finrst  in  the  city.  For  catalogue,  a>  drrss 
HAKKV  ALFKKD  PkTEKS.  H.  A..  Principal.  7155  Month  St..  Cleveland.  I ». 

Ohio,  College  Hill,  Box  20 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

Ten  miles  from  Cincinnati.  High  t*aiitiful  location.  Military  drill  subordi- 
nate to  academic  work.  Lower  Keaoal  far  Y onager  Boys.  Certitic.ite 
admits  to  colleges.    Thorough  physical  training. 

A.   M.  1I1.NSIIAW.  COMMANDANT. 


Oxford 
College 
For 


1 


Oxford,  Ofclo,  l-.Mablished  i«?i.  oilers  a  re- 
fined Christian  student  home,  tin  n- sect  aria  11.  Cul- 
tured  university  town.  Well-rounded  cour-jes. 
Including  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physic.  Mii«k,  Art 
and  Domestic  Science.  H.  A.  degree.  Many  of 
the  f-i'.ulty  arc  foreign  trained.  Small  il.isses. 
Individual  tutoring.  Complete  equipment.  Ath- 
letic te.it  ure_. 

Hair  the  eoat  of  larpw  Rantera  eollefea.  $350.00 
covers  tuitiun,  board,  choral  music  'and 
calisthenics. 


omen 

Catalogues  gladlt  sent  on  ropiest. 
JANE  WHEKZKR.  l»k.  II.  (Berlin  .  President,  Box  1M 


Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg. 

Mercersburg  Academy  ET^-^-ITiSLS!- 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  and  Inrnklet  "  1  he  spirit  of  Mer  i*rs' urtf." 
They  will  prove  vastly  interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  parent  confronted 
wtth  the  education  of  ids  bo* .    AcMress 

William  Mann  Irvine.  Ph.  D..  Prrsiilent. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Ogonte  School  for  Young  Ladies 

'lwenU   minutes  fr-im  Philadelphia,  two  hutir>  Irnm  New  York.     1  he  late 
Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  tine  pr<ipen> . 

Mis*  SYLVIA    1.   1  AMMAN       >,,,,„.;,,,, 
Miss  ABBV  A.  M-I  lll-KI  AM»  \  l  rmu»'*,v 


Pennsylvania,  oirrbn-ok. 


Meet*    ^^vnriM^e    Q/-Vn-_r\f    for  ifirls,  in  elurniirg  lie.ilth- 

lYiiss  oaywaros  ocnooi  tl,i  SUhurb  of  i»i,ii.«d,-iphi.i. 

Refined  home  life,  m<Klvni  luihlin,,  o«  A  lege  pnpar.it'  >i>  and  «i  .  cul 
courses,  musical  departim-nt,  i»h>>u,il  trailing,  outdoor  ?p>.rts. 
Deve.ops  charicter,  niii.d  and  l»eci>  For  illustrated  caul-. guc, 
address  M^s  .S.  Janet  Sa\\\ai:i»,  J  Yin. 

Virginia,  liu'-na  Vista. 
O ... C__.~%;-% ,__.«.    Kor  i.irUnml  Yrt-.n,*  M..«rn.    41th  \i-.u. 

ooutnern  oemmary  jlt  „.„i.  ■>.>  v,f..tri  .,.  t  >■■.,.--  v.,ne%  >r 

Virginia.  l'-r  1  1".:  m->i.:  t..:n  -ir.  H.J  :  '  ■•'■  .nl.ir  '.%  --f  '""1i«  Kr-  pt«-  ..r.ii-.rv 
and  1-inishiu..-  ■■:n.e..  I 'air--!,  i.'e  ft.  ■■■  ■  «■'.  i"">.  I  \f-u-i-  «■  „r-  ■■.■■.:■«  t  r  ■  t 
d -.<  sprtN.  N-.-t  i' !«•  Ii'-.l'li.  I-r'.-f.*--  V  '■  ir«-  .  *»  »l  t  Ilf  I'N  MM  is  \l<\  . 
ft.!  fr*.  lUena  Vist-i.  \  1. 


VlK'.iM  V.   It.iwin^  i  in  1  n 

Bowling  Green  Seminary  •', .*.':T"„.',- ;,;.-. •';- " .."",:'i 

l-Mr-1.   ft';---    //'■•        "       / '■•'■'    ■  ■  -     ■      >•  "■'■'    ■     ■»   ■    - 

In    onr  ..<    t1.-   \-  .    !.l.  1      «■    '     :i"-:i      !■■*■■       '  \  :-...r.i    .     ^-'        ;     1,      !■■. 

•  »rtit.  .iff   t->   l-ilr.  ■      ■"'.•         /■    ■ .«i'«  ■             A-iIm    ■!■■.     '.K 

Mll.l.H  AN.    I't.ii-  :;   il.    1.    >     1 


VlPl.lMA.    ^WLf     Kll.ir. 

O  ±.  D    *~      f^^M^—*.  .-^     Cr-'W     f<"r     It 'omen,    of    tlic 

Sweet  JcSriar  College  K, ,.--, .,,  v ,   .;.  w.  .u-si, ■>■.  smxii 

and  IWin  M  i*r.     I  .«ur  s»-.v  "t «    i:«  .■•■■•■  -r  -1  i\\..  >i  n  .  «-l  pr(|..,r- 
4ti>rv««>rk  .in-niu-i.    <  >n  S.i.  :l>iuK.(.  i-.id  &«-ulh  «»I  W'.ulmiKlon. 


<  atali-gii''  n   :  v  ■  •»  -  sn 

I*k.  M\rv  K    Hi  nj:  i- 


ViP'iiNM    l».iivile. 


.  l-.x  i"4,  S-.wi  t  Hri.ir,  V.i. 


The  Danville  School  for  Boys 

Ihnromh  prrj.i-  .!■    .  f-r  1  ii»r-.  t.  ■*  l«-  I  ...   d   s  I. -•!.    M  ■  ir.-n  buIi.Ji-i.js 
an  I  viulpmrnt  ■  u  »»•■!.».  ■    ar-    t.  '.,   ir.  0-    V:r,.i.u    li.l!-.      !<■-■  a    i  r  .r. 
Arrrft.t.*m.f  rf.-fcA.'  tk.it  .  '  J.i  f   w.f.     1  -r  i!lnslrjt«- '.  i  tt4!  ■•■  .e  i».Mie« 
WM.  HuLSjhs  Davps.  All.,  H'fliuasier.  iiox  *.j. 


Fishburne  Military  School 

Waynesboro,  Va. 
A  school  for  manly  boys.    Modern  equipment;  beauti- 
ful und  healthful  location  neur  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.. 
Altitude  l.'iOO  feet.    Prepares  for  University,  etc,  and 
Imsiiifss  lifi?.     Kates  moderate.    For  catalog,  address 
JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE.  A.  B.,  Principal,  Boa  MM. 
Virginia,  Petersburg. 

Southern  Female  College  &.£dS5ffiL,£2i3C 

Stu-lents  from  twenty  State*.  S<km1  TrftinTn«.  Best  Climate.  Five  Bofldtofft 
with  ('•yiiiua«iiiin  Keyular  and  Spt.-i.ial  Courses,  Music.  Art.  ITInnsUnsi 
^Sth  \tar.    M*-li>iiii  ratev. 

Aktiu'r  Kyi.b  Davis.  A.  M  ,  Pm.c  Bos  loo. 


West  VIKGINIA.  Aldersoii. 


Allegheny  Collegiate  Institute  "^JSS, 


Terms,  iiuli^in^  lx-Mrd  and  tuition.  $187.50.  Branch  •/  thm  J__ 
m.i'v  .s>  ,.v»«.  In  the  l>eanriful  (ireentder  Valley.  Ddtfhtftal  c 
i-r  M.h'ml  ior  yown-rr  pupils.    PiMtiii^.  etc.    Splendid  heaHh. 


Senit 

I 

fa.i;hy.     RkV.I 


S.  MIlKlls,  A    P..  I*r.iiu|»al,  Box  51*. 


Stai'ntmn.  Virginia. 
Stuart  Hall   iukmi.kly  Virginia  female  institute 

1  :inir.-h  Sch.>il  for  liirls  In  Pli-r  Ri.lije  Mountains.  Inter 
leve  I'reisir.-itory.  New  G\ini:asiuin  and  Infirmary.  67th  ! 
a-i\. intakes  in  Niiimi  .    Addr'-ss 

Maria  Prndlrton  Duval,  \ 


CAMPS 


I.AKFroKT.  N.  II. 


Camp  Winnisqoam  for  Boys 

The  t>est  nl.i.e  for  y  ■«rl»jy.  Fishing,  canoeing .  swimming,  t—fc,  t— - 
lull,  liulf.  horsebmk'ri  linn.  etc.  Where  boys  are  happy  and  heattjr.frsv 
and  fearless,  safe  and  ^hieUled.    Illustrated  b«K>klet. 

M.  11.  Moody.  D«^  5$.  Waterbnry,  Vfc. 

Lake  Mukky,  Vt.,  and  Lakk  Kathkkink,  N.  II. 

Aloha  Gimps  for  Girls 

Sixth  season.  Healthful  location.  Pure  water.  Safe  santarjoa.  Watsv 
spurts.  1  ennls.  ^'--If  an<l  h.in.lkrafts.  Nature  study,  horseback  rtdtaf.  swotstt* 
tain  climbing,  i-utntantial  h  usi«.  llun^alow.  Board  floor  tents.  Experlcmcad 

( oi.nsel'irs.    GirN"  welfare  vut  t.rst  carr.  

Mr.  and  Mm.  Gnllck,  9&  Maple  St.,  W.  Lefcaaasa,  K,  D. 

Prnnsylvania,  Concordvillc,  Del.  Co.,  Box  S3* 

Maplewood  Camp 

and  Summer  hoiiiv.  June  6-  Sept.  is,  $110.  Near  Phila.  48th  yr. 
Special  care  to  litih-  boys.  Winter  session  Sept.  16,  prepares 
40  bi-js  ftn  c  'Ileyt  or  busim.-ss. 

J.  Shoktmik.k,  A.  M.,  Yale,  Frfai. 

l.AhH  Am.'I.VM.  Iloldtnir^.   .N .   II. 

Camp  Wachusett 

l-i.'lith  «ie.is-iii.  Ik-st.n.;.  ■  .iifeuii;.  fis!  tuir.  swimming,  water  and  land 
s!'.-r-.-.  Instil  ■.  ti.ni>.  l.v  ...[•■i.ili'i  m  N.itur.d  HMor).  Tutoring  If  desired. 
U  .    ■  vt  i«-i.  if-,   .-v.     S«ti  l  I   r  ■  ir-  i.l  -.t  t«.  t  .- 

It...  l.oiJlN   tiKKHlIU,  I..  II.  P.,  Ib.MrmeM  >ekMl.Pl>-aMalk,I.a. 


VV( 


sch 

•>f .til  .  1.' 

Xl>l  ^ITURII   \\l> 


HAT  SCHOOL  2Tkrl!'Zi*1>'$rt& 

i  at  kind  of  s-  h>>  I  y-useek,  location  urefcTTetf.  eapeaw  llaUtiae 
]i-m,1  vr.ir.et>  ...in-l  y\\  will  rei el ve./rrr  <.\/ chargt, catalogaei  of 

.    .     I— '-...    I-   II     ...I         /V..n  ■■-■    -  -»■•■ 


mertin^'  t..c  re>p.irei:ientt  lo>!i.atel.    Complete  «5»  page 
li.oMc^'.e«lnthe  L'uite  1  Mates,  mailed  for  inc  to corer 


•.►..-l  lufvrraral»a  Bureau.  I-  »- 


iffr-f>Hii"itiH^  is  our  jSrsi  aim." 

Bordentown  CSSL 

Borderitown-ori-lhe-DeLawaret  N>  J. 

ciuU.ivi'T  -  tn  u1-.   U-n  ibt  ib*Tiir,M>i  furcrsol  abor** 
n.tiipL  .ijid  :•  lir   hint    pi  hciMc   tln-n^ht  and  wnfthf 
jrui-u  thttiinjh  tin:  wholrvww  inflne-nce* 
rttltfi]  1  »v  ibc  N-'mnl     The  rneihnda  art 
i.mhi.v.   apd  nuity  t  ihci   lhi«|a  voull 
liiuM'i  ktv-w  abiwi  |he  »fi*r>nX  are  set 
r.^i'li  in  <n.r  illustrated  catalogue*     lb* 
•"  SLirnn-hiT,M  hthif  vhnul  paper,  reAecta 
t1..  muTuivlsfc  l-rtr  frnal  the  bflfi* 
^^|.-i'   i.  r  -a  |     iit.     l^'th  iKKiks  sent  dp- 
I"**.  .■>  .!■  4-,  t  r    i 
r         -i    -,-       »'!ll   I 
^.  I  ■     r-,\       S..J-J1,-  /7  I 

klv  I  Ml  U%ffr«.A  M  ,D.D..Pr|a, 

[  ,ii  ii  i  ..l_.l  T  U  L amk«\,  OimiaiBdH 
assssssssssssssssssssssssstaaaaavaaaaasstaaskaaaaj 


'It  jr,  -  <*Tlt1*f  ir 
■  ,t  ui^rr  [ifrt*Tit 
i  unj.  M|  4  ji.r_.Ma 


The  Readers'  Serrice  will  aid  you  in  planning  your  vacation  trip 


c 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


National  Park  Seminary 

mi  ■■!.  ■  ■  •  u 

jroi^Young  Women 

Washington, 


SCHOOL 
AT  HOME 

Educate  Your 
Child 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Esinblukfd   thoj 


system  t>y  mean*  at  which  children  from  six  to  twelve  >nn  uf 
it  home  by  parent*,    te-it  hrr*  Of  grn»mvr»*ri 
~  "a  the  b«t  modern   methods  and  under  the   guidance  a< 

ictinot  with  *  national  reputation  foe  training   vuung   chlldrrn 


according  to  the  best  modern   itieth 

HatM  of  a  sellout  wfih  *  national  repu*»tlun  foe  training    vuung 
now  being  enrol  lr  I  t  ull  term 


V,  M,  H1LLYER. 


WRITS  fOlt   IPfPOKMATIOH 

12  Chase  Street,  Baltimore, 


The    Tome    School 
for  Boys 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Its  Endowment  makes  possible: 

A    Faculty    of    university    men    who    arc 
specialists  in  their  department* 

An   enrollment    limited    to    boys  or   high 
character. 

School  building*  and  grounds  represent* 
ing  in  investment  of  $1,500,000. 

Swimming  Pool.  Gymnasium, 
Athletic  Flelda,  Golf  Link*.  Quarter  Mile  Track, 

Batting  Cage.  Tennis  Courts, 

A  completely  equipped  t*<wir  School  for 
Unit  Boys.     Tuition  $700, 

Elat+rnttty  ii't'uiit.ittJ  fisek  em  RrQustt, 
Thomas  Stkkham  H****,  Ph.D.,  Port  He  pout,  Mri. 


^l.li'.ill^l-iiriVM-ihMhlilniliiirilil.lih'.wi.hl.liUl.liJ.IMiliNlii.l.l/iil.liNl.ltf^MiLitf 


M 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


Aa  Endowed  School  tor  Girts 

/■Vwv.iV./  /Adj. 

nuufii,  HAW. 

Battel  from  Boston,  In  the  beautiful  Mcrrlmac  Valley. 
Extensive  grounit*  and  modern  equipment 
to  lending  college  v    Coinage  i 
T*o  5 cars'  course  for   ! 

Mlaa  LAURA  A,   k\«HT,    \.   M-.   I*rinelpal. 


LIP-READING 

Taught  to  de.if  and  hard -o  I -hearing  persons;  easy,  rapid  system; 
results  uniformly  satisfactory;  age  no  hindrance.  Instruction 
verbal  or  bv  correspondence.  Pavid  Greene,  485  New  Britain 
Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn      Formerly  ol 


BE  AN  ILLUSTRATOR-Leani  to  draw.     We  «1  teach 

rou  by  mail  ho*  lo    ^ ■  ■■-*  u*  lLLl ■f-MS» .°* 

lagaunn      ^^»      ■  ^M     iBftw.  r||n 


MIssCE-Mison'i 

Suburban  School 

For  Girls 

and 

Yoanf  Wosim 

Tho  Castle 
Tarry  to  wn-on- 
Hudaon.  N.  Y. 


of  the  most  beautiful  heights  of  the  Hudson 
the  river.      An  ide.il  union  of  home  and  pchool  1 
rough  methods.     Advantage  of  close  proximity 
nd  science  of  New  York,  yet  environed 
itifaj  surroundings  and  beneficial  influence*.    Tollege 
)'»ry,    graduating,  and   special   courses;    al)  departmc 

ilar,  address 
MISS  C.  £.  MASON,  LL.  M.,      Lock  Box  703 


Asheville  School 

In  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina 

Hear  Asheville 

A  high-grade  school  for  boys  combining  schn. 
1  i vantages  equal  to  the  best  of  the  1 
preparatory    schools    with    the   healthfalness   and 
V  of  this  noted  rep 
nes  for  Harvard,   Yale,  Princeton,  • 
and  other  universities  and  technical  schools. 

attending  .hc   from    Massach 
York,  New  Jersey,    Pennsylvania.    Ohio,    Illinois, 
Michigan,   \Y  Kentucky,  Missouri. 

For  Year- Book,  address 

DFAN,  Asheville  Scnool  Asheville,  N.  C 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Tin   Wokld'i  Wo  as; 


m 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 

The  Man  Wanted 


There  H  a  place  arty  lima  far  (he  trwn  who  ii  master  of  busi- 
ness —  lot  the  man  who  know*  not  only  the  lark  under  hU  hanj 
but  the  thing*  that  depend  upon  it*  Your  value  to  your  emj/jyet 
or  yaur  business — the  number  of  place*  ready  for  you,  ii  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  definite,  practical  knowledge  you  can  bring 
aritk  you. 

No  Matter  What  Branch  of 
Business  You  Are  In 


School's  new  Cyclopedia  of  < 

Slfiaeeota  library  of  practical  Bur  men  Knowledge  in  ten 
oJume*  —  will  put  within  your  reach  at  any  moment  all  the 
eaanecani  with  your  work.  It  will  perfect  you  in  the  closer 
f/nnnrlfditi  of  |#o«rr  department,  will  familiarize  you  with  the 
work  of  other  departments  —  will  give  you  a  broad  turvey  of 
genet*!  business  procedure.  For  the  man  who  is  ambihoui  to  be 
•  rWf  busineas  man  —  for  the  executive  who  detirea  to  morr  intel- 
ligently check  and  guide  the  work  of  those  below  him  this  great 

Cyclopedia  of  Commerce 

Accountancy  tnd  Business  Administration 

conaistinx  of  ten  h.ndiome  volumes, 
ow  3,500  pag  e  a,  1 900  illustra  bo  ne,  pag  e  p  la  tea.  atc*» 

is  an  ewt  reliable,  always  dependable  help  ia  every  problem. 
No  such  complete  and  yet  itvtantly  accessible  digest  of  Business 
Knowledge  was  ever  compiled  before.    The  question  that  put- 


tie* you.  the  emergency  that  confronts  you*  cut  be  quickly 
solved  with  the  help  of  these  books. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  GRASP 


Orvaatsaaia*  —  hanrlUSan  —  Sain  —  (•tl**tl«a«  - 
i  r*hul  n*   end    Hi  or *•  —  f  atalaen**  —  Retards  —  t  art 
4Mlr«t*— Ctae*a»#r**aJ  U»      Ha.fcia*      t  l«rinr  Htut*  M*ifc*d« 
rirurnhlM  —  Ceeyorelkau  —  Mwirttt**  -Uiiwii  —  M*th«4a 
*4    IMk^MpUr  -  -  FrlaH  pt~+  •!   Seeeaattne  —  Trial    K«U»m> 

Steel  Hro4'T«f«- 
aasleaaaani 

nr*iU«    iivtMiiir  —  Ua«kknc  —  Aeiii 
-tnniimt  —  PuMulnrV     AaSM 
<*li. *«!•«•  v  dr.-r.'  tr^anii        KrlaJI  filar*   l<xsi«»llir  ^  S*ll 

DM  far  ftaaineea  -  Fellew-ap  Pf*tr*>«      *»««*-ke*nlw»  r  Inarm*,. 
—  laal  Eotal*  —  taaaa  —  Caatra*t»r**  a**onat»  -  inmt  g#r|Unr 
g  lielBWYt   g*aee   a  Meant*  -  *i«r*    Maaaeeaaeat  -  lletal    and 
Clan  A*ea*atlee  •—  fy»ait*»tan  and  grnaamyr,  SOI, 


<*p«*i*i  SM4ii«tlag—  gyeteaw- 

tl»M.dU|  and  f  illl*«  -  Andttlav  -  C.  t>.  a*  I 


*«        Sails**    and    ftafetr    Uepaalt 
•■■«lar  —  lulallB*el    Mate*    and 


I  graaaraf«i 


Free  Examination  tn^our^oTk-uvTSoruic, 

■  iily  aend  this  coupon.     Examine  the  10  *    . 

kr  i  d*yv~ meaaura  tor  younrlt  the  benefits  you  c 


>  they  open  up 
iprnd  »  single 
t  ta  made  eaaj 


->u  —  tha  new  **«suea  us  power and  position1 
see  raw.     If  yo«  an  not  coi  «-ed  not  ep 

I  team*     II  you  do  need  than,  the  payment  ta  made  ear* 
ami  convenient  lor  you  —  sr  ran  will  recelee,  at  • 

i  rappUmsat.  the  Technical  World  tiagaitne  far  one  year, 
vupoa,  then  sifn  an  > 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

INTRODUCTORY   OFFER   C0UP0W 


WC  ■■■■puaJi«..i 


A    CHARACTER    SCHOOL 
FOR.  GIRLS 


,  _.  \s,.  ,\  i,  D*  plate  Ii 


*rur1ent*   and  the  tbfrm^h  Ucu 
intone  the  hill- 


IX  D.,  Centenary  Col; 


CENTENARY^  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITU 

rorcm 


f    " 


*?>«»  Baal  gtt»<i  iter  at,  Nm   \  ..rL. 
recognizkij 


imm 

TlEarntowritej 

^ADVERTISEMENTS 

Earn 
125  to 
L  flOOa 
•  Weak 

/  il  War  Tar      '"<^m 

* 

i«    ,>i .  &i>i.  ftu  tt  afca 

^aden  re  the 

,Caft*. 

WHICH  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BOY? 

By  JOHN  CORBIN 


"To  parent*  ileilmui  or  seeking  a  college  for  their  ton 
nfcirming  of  letting   inatitutians,   their  aim 

"The    author   presents  many    frets   winch  I 


It  offer*  a  s 


to  take  Info  account  before  deciiHng  such  a  tiueatJcm. ^"—  Xeearat  #/  Mr, 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price  to 
HOI  i- 1 1  TO  If   HliyrLIIV  CO.,  4W  fork  ».,   Raatava 


DEAF 

O  rV 

HARD 

HEAKINC 


^o"K  READ  ™  LIPS 

and  «oa»ar«he«<d  evert  wd  iattt« 


»«e»  el  e*arv  dearrtpiian. 
%  rue  tor  fry  Trt*tu*  *m  fa 
The     LI  a    Hradinf    lttatilnfe 

l|7t  •vJsflfleWb!de.»-  l»»  aij*Pi»,  O 


NEWPORT,  WASHINGTON 

OFFERS 

Free  aitei  for  the  location  of  plants  Jor  the  waiuit  Jdurr 
o<    lumber,  liiinjeles,    bOMt,    ftimrure,  cement,    clay 
ct»,  ftc.     Opportunit  letl,     Cheap  and 

unlimited  electric  power.     City  reached  by  fcvettjng- 
eociiitientil  railroadt      For  -n  ldJren 

J.  J.  Gibbs.  Secretary.  ConiincrclaaJ  Club 


Tlar  lilcat  beulu  uO  tried  aj  utV^  ,;h  »hr  Rf*  ' 
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ucceed 

"What  other  men  have  accomplished  through  I.  C  S.  help  I  can,  ff  the  I.  C  S. 
has  raised  the  salaries  of  these  men,  it  can  raise  mine.  If  it  has  bettered 
their  positions  it  can  better  mine.   To  me,  I.  C  S.  means  'I  CAN  SUCCEED.' H 

Get  the  "I  Can  Succeed"  spirit,  for  the  I.  C.  S.  can  raise  your  salary — whether  you're  a 
doltar-a-Jay  man  or  a  dollar-an-hour  man,  a  long-hour  man  or  a  short-hour  man,  a  young  man 
or  an  old  man,  an  inside  man  or  an  outside  man, 


in    Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 


or  whether  you    live 
America  or  Australia. 

On  an  average,  300  students  every  month  VOlt/JV- 
TARILY  report  better  position!  and  salaries  at  the  direct 
result  of  i.  C.  S.  help.  During  February  the  number 
was  325.  Men  already  in  good  positions  have  gone 
still  higher  through  I .  t.  S.  fce/p.  Failures  have  become 
Successes  through  I.  C.  5.  Ae/p.  There's  an  I.  C.  S. 
way  for  you — to  learn  what  it  is,  mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today. 

/In  L  C  S.  Training  Comes  Easy. 

If  you  can  read  and  write  the  I.  C,  S.  will  go  to  fog 
h  your  spare  rime  and  train  you  for  a  well-paid  position 
in  your  chosen  line  of  work,  Ko  hurrying,  no  waiting, 
no  rigid  rules — everything  made  clear  and:  simple.  No 
matter  what  time  of  day  or  night  your  spare  time  comes 
the  f.  C.  S.  is  ready  when  YOU'RE  ready.  Mark  the 
coupon. 

Get  in  the  SUCCESS  class.  Mark  the  coupon 
NOW  Doing  so  costs  you  nothing  and  entails  no 
obligation. 


SUCCESS  COUPON 


I  INTERMTI0I1L  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
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2o8. — Theory.    Q.    I  have  read  an  article  lately 
about  the  gold  supply,  and  am  afraid  of  bonds  as  in- 
vestments.    According  to  this  theory,  the  high-priced 
bonds  that  yield  less  than  5  per  cent,  must  come  down.* 
Is  this  theory  correct? 

j4.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  increasing  gold 
production  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  prices  of 
securities  that  are  limited  to  a  certain  rate  01  income. 
When  you  push  that  theory  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
however,  and  decide  that  the  only  safe  form  of  security 
investment  is  stocks  that  can  increase  their  dividends, 
you  plunge  into  one  of  the  silliest  fallacies  of  the  day. 
By  this  argument,  it  is  demonstrable  that  mining, 
stocks  arc  better  investments  than  high  grade  bonds 
in  point  of  safety.  The  theory,  as  you  have  seen  it 
worked  out  in  print  by  an  enthusiast,  ignores  every 
other  factor  in  the  making  of  prices  except  this  one 
factor.  If  you  follow  it,  you  are  practically  certain  to 
be  wrong  three-quarters  of  the  time. 

200. — Irrigation.  Q.  I  note  in  your  advertising 
pages  a  number  of  offerings  of  irrigation  bonds  secured 
by  settlers'  contracts  on  the  land.  In  these  adver- 
tisements, this  security  is  described  as  a  "direct  lien  on 
the  most  productive  land "  in  one  instance;  and  in  an- 
other case  the  phrase  "secured  by  direct  lien"  is  used. 
A  lawyer  tells  me  that  under  the  Carev  Act  segregations 
settlers'  liens  are  not  mortgages,  or  direct  liens  of  any 
sort.     Which  is  right  ? 

A .  We  don't  know.  There  is  no  precedent  to  guide 
a  judgment  on  the  jxjint  except  precedents  involved 
with  other  matters  beside  the  mere  question  of 
lien.  We  have  lawyers'  opinions  on  both  sides, 
and  are  not  qualified  to  be  a  court  of  appeals  on  the 
point. 

We  think  that  the  "direct  lien"  becomes  really  opera- 
tive only  after  construction  is  completed,  water  is  on 
the  land,  and  patents  have  been  issued  for  the  land 
by  the  I'nited  States  Government.  Prior  to  that  time, 
in  our  opinion,  the  "direct  lien"  is  not  enforceable 
against  the  land.  If  the  settler  failed  to  pay  up, 
we  think  that  the  debt  would  be  collected  not  under 
a  foreclosure  against  the  land  but  by  a  judgment  against 
the  individual,  just  like  any  other  note. 

We  hardly  think  that  a  buyer  of  irrigation  bonds  on 
a  Carey  A<  t  projei  t  under  construction  has  any  tangible 
real  estate  sci  uritv  at  the  outset,  however  mui  h  he  may 
have  after  the  project  is  completed  and  patents  have 
lieen  issued.  As  t»»  "direit  lien  on  the  most  produc- 
tive land's,"  he  does  not,  of  ( nurse,  have  that  until  the 
lands  are  prudiu  ini*.  thai  i».  after  all  construction  is 
finished,  settler*  on  the  land,  and  «  nips  under  way. 

^oo.  K.M.i  imi\i\n  {>.  I>o  you  think  that,  as  a 
foreigner,  1  tan  lm\  tmnds  in  America  to  give  me  5 
l*er  tent,  with  safety?  My  taxes  are  high,  and  I  find 
that  our  own  set  urities  give  me  little  more  than   a   net 


3  per  cent.,  even  if  I  go  outside  the  bat  dan  of 
securities. 

A.  You  can  get  5  per  cent  with  practically  perfect 
safety,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  market- 
ability that  goes  with  the  standard  bonds  of  the  rail- 
roads. At  this  moment,  owing  to  the  general  weaken- 
ing of  the  bond  market,  you  can  set  more  than  5  per 
cent,  in  good  bonds  —  quite  good  enough  for  a  per- 
manent and  comfortable  investment. 

We  should  advise  you  to  make  a  regular  connection 
with  a  standard  bond  house  in  New  York,  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  —  as  you  like  —  and  ask  for  a  full  list 
of  their  recommendations.  Many  of  the  bonds  you 
will  never  have  heard  of  before.  Vou  can  buy  a  man- 
ual that  will  tell  you  all  about  the  companies,  or  you 
can  get  full  particulars  on  request  from  your  banker, 
or  vou  can  ask  us,  or  any  other  magazine  that  has  a 
real  financial  department.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
become  an  intelligent  5  per  cent,  investor  in  American 
bonds  without  any  chance  of  going  wrong. 

301.— Treasurer.  Q.  My  town,  in  Wyoming, 
wants  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  which  is  badly  needed. 
We  will  ask  the  people  to  authorize  a  bond  issue  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  selling  the  bonds.  What  rate 
of  interest  will  we  have  to  pay,  and  how  shall  we  get  the 
big  bankers  to  bid  for  the  bonds? 

A.  Don't  go  ahead  in  a  matter  like  this  without 
legal  advice.  Nobody  will  buy  your  bonds  anyway, 
without  knowing  that  all  the  legal  steps  have  been  made 
correctly,  and  economy  in  this  line  is  the  worst  kind 
of  waste.  If  you  have  no  by-laws  telling  you  how  to 
proceed,  you  will  probably  have  to  get  such  laws  made 
before  the  East  will  care  to  handle  your  bonds. 

If  you  want  specific  information  to  fit  your  case,  you 
had  better  write  to  one  or  two  Eastern  trust  companies 
and  private  bankers  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending to  such  things,  and  ask  them  for  specific  data, 
giving  them  much  fuller  information  about  your  town 
than  you  have  given  us.  We  think  that  the  American 
Bank  Note  Comj>any,  of  New  York,  once  published  a 
pamphlet  of  instructions  for  such  cases.  Get  that. 
In  any  case,  do  not  be  amateurish  in  getting  out  your 
Ixmds. 

*o2.  Lkhk.h.  Q.  I  have  held  Lehigh  Valley 
stock  for  some  years.  Now  the  management  seems 
to  l>c  shifting,  and  I  do  not  like  speculative  railroads. 
Should  I  sell  out  ? 

A.  If  you  will  not  be  happy  holding  the  stock  of 
a  n>ad  that  has,  in  a  slight  measure  at  least,  changed 
its  fwlicy  or  is  likely  to  change  its  policy,  you  ought 
to  sell  out.  The  entrance  of  the  Moores  into  the 
Lehigh  is  likely  to  U>  followed  by  much  more  aggres- 
sive polic  ies  in  some  directions,  probably  mostly  toward 
the  distribution  of  assets  hidden  away  during  the  long 
period  of  conservation  and  conservatism. 


INVESTMENTS 


1 


Bonds  of  Demonstrated  Value 


Broadly  speaking,  ike  prices  commanded  by  bonds  are  determined 
by  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Intrinsic  value  of  the  security 

2.  Earning  power  of  the  property 

3.  Character  of  the  management 

4.  Extent  of  the  market. 

Our  circular  No.  910  describes  sereral  bond  issues  secured  upon 
properties  of  demonstrated  value  and  earning  power.  The  bonds  have  a 
good  market.  They  have  been  purchased  by  banks  and  well-informed 
investors.  The  income  yield  ranges  from  about  4$4  to  554  per  cent. 
In  our  opinion,  this  is  as  high  a  return  as  is  now  obtainable  from  bonds 
combining  all  of  these  important  features. 


Railroad  Bonds 


Our  Circular  No.  911  describes  45  issues  of  railroad  bonds  listed  on  the 
NeW  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  circular  gives  the  amount  of  bonds  issued,  the 
denominations,  interest  and  maturity  dates,  high  and  low  prices  for  1909,  etc. 
We  classify  the  bonds  as  high-grade  investments,  conservative  investments  and 
semi -speculative  investments. 

listed  Stocks 

There  is  a  world-wide  interest  in  Railroad  and  Industrial  Stocks  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Our  Circular  No.  912  describes  over  100 
issues.  It  gives  the  amount  of  stock  issued,  dividend  rate,  surplus  earnings  for 
last  fiscal  year,  high  and  low  prices  for  1909,  etc.  We  classify  the  stocks  as 
investment,  semi -investment  and  speculative. 


Banking  Facilities :  We  are  in  a  position  to  extend  to  you  all  of  the  banking  facilities 
of  an  experienced  and  conservative  house.  We  accept  deposits  subject  to  draft,  and  allow 
interest  on  daily  balances,  or  on  money  placed  with  us  pending  its  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
^n-tmS^SL  HEAD  OFFICE,  New  York 

Boat**.  Mam..  80  Cwirni  Stmt 

Ckicft**,  HI..  115  Ad«M  Stmt  Moabor.  Now  York  Stock  Exchw 


The  Readers'  Service  firet  infarmaboa  about  inTestmemt 
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In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of  a 
banking  house  to  a  client  depends  upon 
the  scope,  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
service  rendered 


Experience 

A  broad  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  a  given  issue 
of  bonds  is  necessary  to  a 
judicious  selection.  Experi- 
ence leads  one  intuitively  to 
look  for  and  appreciate  the 
salient  features.  The  domi- 
nating policy  of  the  business 
procedure  of  N.  W.  Halsey 
&  Company  is  the  complete 
safeguarding  of  the  funds  in- 
vested through  them. 

Write  for  latest  bond  circular 
No.  F-45. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds. 


NEW  YORK 
40  Wall  St. 

CHICAGO 

152   Monroe    St* 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429   CheMnut   St. 

SA%  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St, 


Lesson  No.  1 
In  Bond  Buying 

The  first  lesson  a  B 
that  he  car 
upon  the  security  oi  hoodi<H 
for    sale.      Such    ai 
quires  the  knowledge  ol 
ing    organization.      Even 
process  is  expensive  and 
fied  in  the  case  of  bond  he 
ling  large  issues. 

The    investor  atet  r 

i    therefore  to  deal  only 
of    established     reputation  who 
equipped    to   thoroughly  exams*  I 
curities. 

We   have   for   manv   veais  - 
specialty  of  Electric  rUilwaj, 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Con 
Bonds.      These  are   issued  bv  . 
Service  Corporations  which  wt  l 
control  or  in  which  we  have  hip  < 
interests  which  are  secondare*  H 
bonds.     These  companies 
by  experts    connected 
izauon.      We  purchase  all  bcodK 
right  before  offering  them 

We    can    always   supply 

grade  securities    of    th%  cias/ 
have  been  sub; 

ninationofourejq 
ly  recommend  such   hot  Is 
merit,  and  we  offer  them  at  pro 
net  from 

434%  to  5%% 

Circulars,  copies  oi  mart&% 
legal  opinions  f^  mtt^ 

Inquh 
Bertron,  Griscom  &  j 


40  Wall  Stmt 
New  York 
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3ANK€RS  TRUST 
COMPANY 


7  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Profits 

Deposits  .       , 


$  3,000,000 

6,000,000 

55,000,000 


^ 


L    BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

Acts  as  Depositary  for  the  Inactive  Accounts  and  Reserve  Funds  of 
Individuals,  Estates,  Corporations,  Banks,  Municipalities,  Societies  and 
Charitable  Institutions;  paying  interest  on  daily  balances. 

IL    TRUST  DEPARTMENT 

Acts  as  Trustee,  Guardian,  Committee,  Administrator,  Executor,  etc, 
for  INDIVIDUALS  and  as  Registrar,  Transfer  Agent,  Trustee  of  Mort- 
gages, Depositary  under    Re -organization,  etc,    for  CORPORATIONS, 

III.    FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

Serves  in  all  transactions  involving  financial  dealings  with  foreign 
countries;  issues  Drafts,  Letters  of  Credit  and  Travelers'  Cheques  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world;  makes  telegraphic  payments,  and  cares 
for    collection   of    bonds    and    coupons,    payable    in    foreign    countries, 

DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN  BAKER,  Pros. 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL  *>,  BAYNB,  Pre»* 

Seaboard  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
KDW1N*  M     HL'Lkl.i 

Spencer  Traak  ft  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
J  A  M  BSO.(  A  N  N  O N ,  Vice-Pres. 

Fourth  National  Bank.  New  York 
EDMUND  C  CONVERSE 

President,  New  York 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON, 

J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co..  Bankers.  N.  Y. 
WALTER  B.  FREW,  Vice-Pres. 

Corn  Exchange  Bank.  New  York 
FRRD'K  T.  HASKELL,  Vice-Pres. 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Chicago 
A .  B  \  R T<  >  N   H  K PBU K  N ,  Pre*. 

Chase  National  Bank.  New  York 
THOMAS  W     1.  A  Mo  NT,  Vice  Pre*. 

First  National  Bank.  New  York 
EDGAR  L.  MARSTON 

Blair  &  Co.,  Bankers,  New  York 


GATKS  \V    McGARKAH.  P*«s, 
Mechanics'  A  Metals  Nat'l  Bank.  N. 
RGB  W.  PERKINS 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM    H.  PORTER,  Pros, 

Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York 
DAM  TIL  <;     REID.  Vice-Pres. 

Liberty  National  Bank.  New  York 
BBNJ.  STRONG.  Jr. 

Vice-President,  New  York 

t\  SWINNBY,  Pre*. 

First  N  ationat  Bank,  Kansas  City 
JOHN   I-    THOMPSON 

New  York 
GILBERT  Ou  THORXE,  Vice-Prea, 

National  Park  Bank.  New  York 
-.!<[»  TOWNSBND.  Pros. 

Importers  *nd  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  N. 
ALBERT  H.  VV1GGIN,  Vice-Pros, 

Chase  Nation i* I  Bank,  New  York 
SAM  UK  L  V  JON,  Pros, 

Gallatin  National  Bank,  New  York 


J 
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ADVISORY  SERVICE 

AMONG  our  clients 
are  many  individ- 
uals intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  es- 
tates or  trust  funds  who 
feel  the  need  of  disinter- 
ested advisory  service. 

To  such  the  varied  phases 
of  the  investment  field 
present  problems  of  le- 
gality or  of  precedent,  of 
equity  and  income,  the 
proper  solution  of  which 
calls  for  careful  consider- 
ation based  upon  broad 
experience. 

In  many  instances  the 
entire  future  of  an  estate 
or  trust  fund  depends  up- 
on the  initial  steps  taken 
for  its  safe-guarding. 

The  advisory  service 
which  we  offer  is  based 
upon  thirty  years  of  ex- 
perience and  often  proves 
of  invaluable  assistance 
to  those  confronted  with 
questions  relative  to  in- 
vestment of  personal  or 
trust  funds. 

Correspondence  invited. 
CHARLES  A.  FRANK  &  CO. 

Members    New   York   Stock    Exchange 
43  Broadway  Now  York 


Money  Commands 
Respect 

"THE  mill  will  never  grind 
*  with  the  water  that  is 
passed."  The  money  you 
spend  is  gone.  The  money 
you  save  is  the  reserve  power 
to  help  you  on  to  greater 
things  or  to  keep  you  from 
misfortune. 

Are  you  close-fisted— do  you 
save  money  naturally  or  does 
it  run  through  your  fingers? 

We  have  a  plan  that  helps 
you  save.  We  do  not  take 
your  money  to  speculate  with 
it.  We  make  our  fees  by  lend- 
ing our  own  money  on  mort- 
gage to  New  York  City  prop- 
erty owners.  We  sell  you 
these  mortgages  and  so  get 
back  our  money  to  lend  again. 

The  mortgages  are  all  first  mortgagee,  the 
best  in  the  world  and  both  title  and  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed. 
You  can  buy  the  mortgages  themselves  or 
guaranteed  mortgage  certificates  based  on 
the  mortgages  in  amounts  of  $aoo,  $500, 
$1,000  and  $5,000. 

These  certificates  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  guaranteed  mortgages.  The  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed 
absolutely  by  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guar- 
antee Company  with  its  Capital  and  Surplus 
of  $7,500,000.  We  stake  our  own  reputation 
on  the  satisfactory  character  of  these  mort- 
gage certificates.  Our  capital  and  surplus 
amount  to  $14,000,000. 

How  you  can  buy  the  $200  certificates  on 
the  instalment  plan  at  $10  per  month  is  told 
in  our  booklet  —  The  Safe  Way  to  Save. 
Send  postal  or  coupon  below  for  it. 

TiTlE  GUAR ANTeE 
AND  TRUST  O? 

176  Broadway,  New  York 
Please  send  "The  Safe  Way  to  Save,"  ad- 
vertised in  The  World's  Work,  to 

Name 

Addrrtn 

175  Resuce  St,  Brooklja,  350  Faltea  St.,  Jaaaica 
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Proved  Investments 

From  time  to  time  we  repurchase  from  our  clients  small 
blocks  of  First  Mortgage  Bond  Issues  formerly  marketed  by  us. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  original  issue  has  been  materially 
reduced  through  the  operation  of  our  plan  of  serial  pay- 
ments, the  margin  of  security  has  been  correspondingly  increased 
and  the  ability  of  the  borrowing  company  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  and  maturing  principal  has  been  proved. 

Such  bonds  net  from  444  to  5J£%,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  6%,  and  are  under  ordinary  conditions  readily  realizable. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  circular  offering  a  large  variety  of 
these  proved  investments  secured  by  Iron  Ore,  Coal,  Timber, 
Steel  Steamships,  Steam  and  Electric  Railroads,  Railroad 
Equipment,  Chicago  Real  Estate  and  the  plants  of  well-known 
Industrial  Corporations. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  697  L 

Peabody,IIou&lite]iiig  &Co. 

(ESTABLISHED     1S68) 

181  La  Salle  Street  CHICAGO 


Desirable  Income  and 

Adequate  Security 

are  considerations  of  every  investor.  The  safety  line  is  a  well-secured  Municipal  or 
Tax  Bond  or  high-class  Corporation  Bond,  selected  through  Bankers  whose  experience 
and  record  merit  your  confidence.    The  needs  of  capital  for  proper  development  in  the 

GREAT    CENTRAL    WEST 

gives  us  opportunities  for  favorable  purchases.  Our  ownership  of  bonds  comprises 
fifty  separate  issues  for  your  selection  —  bonds  legal  for  Eastern  Savings  Banks, 
yielding  from  4%  to  4**%  and  others  equally  desirable  yielding  better  interest. 

In  a  selected  list  of    securities   suitable   for    Banks,   trustees    and   individuals,    we 
recommend — 

Northern  Steamsnip  Company  5%  Serial  Bonds 

(Legal  investments  for  Michigan  and  Ohio  Savings  Banks) 

Kossuth  County,  Iowa  (Drrin)  6%  Serial  BonJs 

(Legal  investments  for  Iowa  Savings  Banks  and  Tax  Exempt) 

Atchison  County,  Mo.  ^ Drain) 5J%  Serial  Bonds 

Woodruff  County,  Ark.  (Levee)  6%  Serial  Bonds 

Long- Bell  Lumber  Company  (Security,  pine  timber)  6%  Serial  Bonds 

For  2 1  year$  officers  of  this  Company  have  selected  securities  for   our   customers 

in  41  States,  and  no  investment  has  failed  of  payment  in  accordance  with  its  promise. 

Consider  the  security  </•    his  statement  and  send  to-day  for  our  offerings  and  information. 

WILLiAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS:  CHICAGO: 

265  Merchants-Laclede  Building  365  Home  Insurance  Building 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  investment* 
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How  to  Meet 
The  Higher 
Cost  of 

Living? 


A*  A-RE40  Apart  ant  I 
Broadway  and  lltta  St. 


A*  A-RtHtt  BhImM  Mi«lm 
I  OHlon  117  Fltlh  Aft 


■"Smw   A-kfai  O  Ptvptttitt"  and 
M*ip  t*f  A>w   tP">±    I'M*  xmvtt'imr 


HpHE  most  effective  way  is  to  increaseyour 
■"■  income.  If  you  are  receiving  less  than  6% 
upon  your  savings,  the  way  is  open  to  you  to 
realize  a  larger  return  by  investing  in  the  6% 
Gold  Bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company.  These  Bonds  pay  the  highest  in- 
terest return  consistent  with  safety;  because 
the  money  received  therefrom  is  invested  di- 
rectly in  business — the  most  stable  and  profit- 
able business  on  earth — selected  New  York 
real  estate — earning  business  profits,  which 
are  divided  with  you  to  the  extent  of  6%, 

f*UT  out  the  middleman  who  divides  your  interest  re- 
^*  turn  with  you,  Place  your  money  directly  in  the 
business  where  it  is  really  used.  Do  not  be  deceived  by 
the  statement  that  money  cannot  be  invested  safely  at 
6%,  If  it  could  not,  there  would  bv  scarcely  a  solvent 
bank  in  the  country.  Money  can  earn  and  is  earning 
6%,  and  more,  in  thousands  of  profitable  businesses.  No 
business  assures  larger  profits  with  greater  security  than 
New  York  real  estate.  The  best  proof  that  the  Bonds 
of  this  Company  can  pay  6%  is  that  they  have  paid  6% 
for  more  than  22  years,  during  which  period  the  business 
of  this  Company  has  grown  from  its  original  capitalization 
of  $100,000  to  Assets  of  over  $15,500,000,  with  Surplus 
of  over  $1,750,000. 

TN  continuing  the  offering  of  these  Bonds  to  the  public 
*  in  the  further  enlargement  of  its  business  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company  submits,  not  prospects,  but  facta; 
not  hopes,  but  demonstrable  proof.  The  soundness  of  its 
business  is  established,  time-tried,  panic-proven.  It  offers 
to  investors  a  just  return  —  amjfle  security — a  proven 
record  of  efficiency  and  integrity  — *  an  equitable  and 
thoroughly  protected  obligation.  A-R-E  Six's  are  issued 
in  cither  of  two  forms: 


ft*  COUPON  BONDS 
r«r  TW  WW  M  t«  Iwtaat  SIM  «r  Kara 
Fw  /jkom*  Earning— *oH  at  par  In 
OencaiijnaUau  JlOO,  S500,  SIOOO,  $5000, 
or  any  other  desired  amount  in  even  hun- 
dred*;, paying  64  Interest  semi-annually 
fcy  coupon!  attached,  carrying  the.  prlvl* 
leffc  of  iurresder  for  caah* 


ft*  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 
For  Tim WkaWiife  te  San  m  «r  HWvaTw 
Fvt  Interne  SmviHf—  purchanble  by  |n- 

italment  payments  coveting  terras  of  10, 
15  or  JO  yean;  payments  and  Interest  pay- 
able in  cash  at  maturity.  The  yearly  par- 
meat  rate*  per  Si 000  Bond  are:  IQ-ftau 
term.  171.57;  15  year  term,  $40 Sk  10- 
yearterm,  S 25.65. 


Pounded  1888 

Aiscts,  115,536,1  W.47  Capital  and  Surplus,  fl.aSljSf.tS 

Room  513p  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

l.Ut<4  P.  B.^al-a.  |*M.  DtkSCTOfcSt  Was.  B,  lllachlet ,  Zd  Vl»  P*v«. 

■)mit  It.  &t»«ua,  Stc'v       Harold  Hubert i.  Vlt*>fraa.        KicBJrJ  T.  Uarley*  Trvaa. 


J 
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$600,000. 

Scullin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

SAINT   LOUIS 

First  Mortgage  5&%  Serial  Gold  Bonds 

Dated  February  x,  igio.  Due  serially  February  i,  191 1  to  1925. 
Interest  payable  semi-annually,  February  and  August  1,  in  Saint  Louis. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY,  SAINT  LOUIS,  TRUSTEE 

Coupon  Bonds,  $500  denomination.  May  be  registered  as  to 
principal  if  desired.  Bonds  may  be  called  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any 
interest  date,  at  ioa}4  and  interest,  upon  thirty  days'  previous  notice. 

Present  issue $   600,000 

Balance  reserved  for  future  additions 

and  extensions 900,000 

Total  Amount  Authorized $1,500,000 

THE  SCULLIN-GALLAGHER  IRON  &  STEEL  COMPANY, 
organized  in  1900,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  the  larg- 
est individual  steel-castings  plant  in  the  world. 

SECURITY: 

1.  First  Mortgage  on  Real  Estate  Plants  and  Equipment,  valued 
at  $2,500,000,  or  over  four  times  the  amount  of  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  issued. 

2.  Real  Estate  alone  (80  acres  situated  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis) 
more  than  sufficient  security  for  $600,000  Bonds. 

3.  Capital  Stock,  $1,500,000,  full  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Bonds  being  serial,  the  debt  is  decreased  each  year,  while 
value  of  real  estate  and  earnings  of  Company  should  materially  increase. 

5.  Net  cash  and  quick  assets  as  of  February  1,  1910,  amounted 
to  $735,822.08. 

MATURITIES: 

$37>5°°  due  February  1,  1911,  $52,000  due  February  i,  1917, 

39,500  due  February  1,  191a,  55*000  due  February  1,  1918, 

41,500  due  February  1,  1913,  58,000  due  February  1,  1919, 

44.000  due  February  i,  1914,  61,000  due  February  1,  1920, 

46,500  due  February  1,  1915,  64,500  due  February  1,  1921, 

49,000  due  February  1,  1916,  51,500  due  February  1,  1922. 

Price  for  any  maturity  100  and  interest,  to  Net  5&% 

Circular  giving  full  description  of  the  property,  and  copy  of  letter 
of  the  President  of  the  Company  relative  to  the  issue,  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 

Bond  Department  capital  a  surplus  w.500.000.00  Saint  Louis 
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Over  30  Yean*  Experience  in   Handling 

Investment  Bonds 

We  deal  in 

Government  Public  Utility 

Municipal  Timber 

Reclamation  Railroad 

BONDS 

The  bonds  we  offer  our  clients 
are  only  such  as  we  have  pur- 
chased outright  after  the  most 
thorough  and  careful  investigation; 
we  have  thought  well  enough  of 
these  bonds  to  invest  our  own 
funds  in  them,  and  we  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  them, 

Due  to  the  present  demand  for 
greater  income  from  Investments, 
on  account  of  higher  cost  of  living, 
we  offer — 

Colorado 
Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds 

Yielding  from  554  to  6% 

In  the  famous  Greeley  District  of  Colorado, 
and  vicinity* 

Without  exception,  there  never  has  been 
a  default  in  the  interest  or  principal  pay- 
ment! on  Colorado  municipal  irrigation 
district  bond  issues. 

Every  factor  making  toward  the  success 
of  Irrigated  Agriculture  — soil,  climate,  action 
of  water  upon  land,  railroad  transportation 
and  population,  it  established. 

These  securities  have  been  purchased  by 
most  conservative  investors,  Life  Insurance 
Companies  and  Savings  Banks,  many  of 
which  have  made  personal  investigation. 

We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  full 
details  and  suggestions  upon  request. 

Send  for  Circular   10246  B 


Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Membra  Nrw  Yuri  54«-fe  Ejichtfis* 
0*rr  30  y*«rt'   *xp*ri«nce 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

2!   Broad  S i*<- el  Fin*  Natieaml  B»nk  Bids. 

li.  \?    v,,..       ll,  it     MH-l    in*-    Circular    (0146   B, 
■  Ih  -  riSn.^   I " ■  -1- T _i . I' .   Mmii.i[..l1    lm*uiiL.iri   liitfl<l> 

N  nm*  

A'Mri»*3i ,,  .  - 


Si 


6% 

First  Mortgage 

Irrigation  Gold  Bonds 

The  safety  of  these  bonds  is  assured  by 
the  following  provisions  and  factors: 
Dam — Entirely  completed. 
Construction — By  a  company  which  has  built 
45  dantH,  no  one  of  which  has  ever  failed. 
Fertility  -Assured   by  (1)  government  report*, 
(ij   the   quality    and    quantity    production    of 
adjacent  property .  Senator  Carey  s  famous  irri- 
gation farm,  which  adjoins  on  two  sides. 
Transportation — The  property  is  intersected  by 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  &  Quiney  Railroads. 
Every  bond  issued,  in  addition  to  being  a  first 
lien   on    the   entire   irrigation    plant    including 
ifama,  canals,  ditches,  etc..  is  a  first  mortgage, 
through  the  deposit  of  water  purchase  contracts 
(to  the  amount  of  $125  to  every  $100  of  bonds 
ksuedX  on  land  (with  water  on  it)  aduatlg  sold 
to  bona- fide  settlers. 

Descriptive   circular    containing    additional 
safeguarding  Feature*  will  be  sent  on  request 

Blake  &  Reeves 

34  Pine  Street        BANKERS      New  YqA  City 


Financial  Facts 

An  80-Page  Book  of 
Intense  Interest  to  Investors 


Thin  la  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  pre- 
(tared  for  Inventor*.  You  will  dud  It  inter* 
FHtintf,  newny  and  readable. 

It  1*11  ■  yon  bow  to  choose  an  investment 
according  to  your  particular  needs.  Soma 
chanters  are  devoted  to  Hydro  Electric  Bond*. 

Tneafl  bonds  yield  6  per  cent.  They  are 
*afe  both  an  to  principal  and  interest. 

They  are  secured  by  flr*l  mortgage  on 
w nter  power*  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  water  power  alone  is  worth  mora  than 
the  Issue  of  bonds. 

The  l>i*nda  are  Issued  in  denomination*  of 
fttM) — *ii00— 41,000, 

The j'  art'  latuied  la  serial  form, 

A  hi  11  k  In  k  fit  nil  has*  been  provided  for,  of 
4%  of  Ilia  total  amount  of  the  bonds  then 
imlMsntlinff— thlH  fund  is  used  only  to  retire 

the  I  »■  1  hi  I  I *SU  •  . 

TliU  fnter'^ttn^  Iwnik  bail  been  prepared  by 
J,  H.  riittiiTim,  who  1»  a  recognised  authority 
■  m  the  i|0<'sU(in  of  investment,  and  la  wall 
kiiowii  ut  the  hanker*  «f  tlte  United  State*— 
liMvinj^  hit-ii  pnniiiiiently  Identified  with  the 
fouitdliltf  si'd  upbuilding  of  two  nf  Chicago*  a 
iiitdin^  hank?*. 

Your  fiipy  tif  thin  Imok  in  waiting  far  yon— 
send  fi»r  it  toduy.  |1Q) 

CAMERON  &  COMPANY 

S03  Flnt  N**ioi«l  Bank  Bldg..  CHICAGO.  fti_ 
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"The  Text-Book  on  6% 
Reclamation  Bonds" 


This  is  the  title  of  our  new  book,  based  on  16  years  of 
experience  with  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  It  is  a 
notable  production — a  veritable  text-book  on  farm  lien  secur- 
ities.   Ask  us  to  send  your  copy — just  from  the  press. 


Drainage  and  Irrigation  Bonds  have  attained  a 
high  place  with  a  well-informed  class  of  investors. 
We  have  thousands  of  customers  who  consider 
them  the  most  desirable  bonds  that  we  handle. 

They  are  secured  by  first  liens  on  good  farm 
land  —  sometimes  a  thousand  farms.  And  the 
liens  rarely  exceed  one-fourth  the  land's  value. 

They  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage on  all  the  property  in  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  are  invested.  Thus  they  combine  cor- 
porate management  and  responsibility  with  farm 
lien  security. 

The  bonds  are  for  $ioo,  $500  and  $1,000,  so  they 
appeal  to  small  investors  and  large.  The  maturi- 
ties run  from  one  to  twenty  years,  so  one  may 
invest  for  any  time  that  he  chooses. 

The  interest  rate  is  six  per  cent.  —  a  desirable 
rate  in  these  days  of  high  prices.  A  knowledge  of 
the  facts  regarding  these  ideal  securities  is  impor- 
tant to  every  investor. 

A  Wide  Choice 

Reclamation  bonds  include  Drainage  and  Irri- 
gation, and  they  offer  a  wide  choice  in  each.  Some 
arc  based  on  the  rich  Delta  I^ands  of  the  South 
and  some  on  the  most  productive  lands  in  the  West. 

Some  are  Corporation  Bonds  secured  by  first 
liens  on  land  where  one  crop  will  often  pay  the 
whole  debt. 

Some  are  Municipal  issues  which  form,  as  do 
School  t)onds,  a  tax  lien  on  an  organized  district. 
Some  are  "Carey  Act"  Bonds,  where  the  State 
su{K*rviscs  the  project. 

All  are  serial  bonds,  part  of  which  arc  paid  an- 
nually, so  the  security  constantly  increases.  As 
the  farmer  controls  his  own  water  supply,  the 
land  is  not  subject  to  crop  failures. 

They  who  know  the  facts,  as  told  in  our  book, 
will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  any  better  security. 
(*5) 


How  Selected 

Our  book  also  explains  our  extreme  care  in  select- 
ing the  Reclamation  Bonds  that  we  buy.  It  names 
engineers  and  attorneys  of  national  fame  whom 
we  employ  to  investigate  projects. 

It  tells  how  water  supply,  rainfall  and  drainage 
area  are  determined  by  Government  records.  Also 
how  soils  are  analyzed  so  we  may  know  their  exact 
fertility. 

It  tells  how  we  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  of 
these  projects.  How  an  officer  of  our  Company 
almost  constantly  travels  in  sections  where  land 
is  reclaimed.  And  how  we  are  thus  able  to  select 
for  our  customers  the  cream  of  these  securities. 

Wide  Experience 

In  the  past  16  years  we  have  bought  and  sold  78 
separate  pieces  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 
This  book  names  them  all.  No  investor  has  lost 
a  dollar  through  default  in  interest  or  principal. 

We  are  very  large  purchasers  of  Reclamation 
Bonds,  so  we  are  naturally  in  touch  with  every 
phase  of  this  subject. 

Our  wide  experience  and  accurate  knowledge 
make  our  book  of  decided  interest.  And  every 
investor  owes  to  himself  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts.  Cut  out  this  coupon  as  a  reminder  to  ask  us 
to  mail  this  book. 


J                Firat  National  Bank  Building  Chic*f  o  ■ 

■  Alao  New  York.  Boaton  and  San  Francwco  " 

■  \ 

J       Please  mail  me  your  "Text-Book  on  (V  ,'  Rrc-  ■ 

l  lamation  Bonds."  J 

■  Name  _  J 

■  ■ 

■  City  


State 
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Safety  of  Principal 
and  Interest 

is  the  chief  consideration  in  the   purchase 
of  securities. 

Interest  yield  is  the  second. 

Assurance  of  safety  depends  largely  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  investment  house 
— and  this  feature  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

In  all  its  years  of  business  in  the  sale 
of  sound  securities,  this  house  has  never 
sold  a  bond  upon  which  the  payment  of 
either  principal  or  interest  has  ever  been 
delayed  a  single  day. 

One  feature  of  the  unusual  safety 
which  characterizes  aU  of  the  invest- 
ments handled  by  this  house — munici- 
pal, public  utility,  irrigation  and  water 
works  bonds— is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  two  latter  classes  are  doubly 
secured — 

First  by  the  usual  customary  and 
ample  liens,  and  second  by  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  American  Water  Works  & 
Guarantee  Company,  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  which  is  four  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  This  company  is  an 
operating,  owning  and  controlling  or- 
ganization which  has  been  in  business 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  guaran- 
tees the  securities  of  only  such  enterprises 
as  it  controls  and  operates. 

Our  interesting  book  on  guaranteed  water 
works  bonds  is  of  peculiar  value  to  large 
and  small  investors  alike.  Write  to-day 
for  it  to  Dept.  B. 

J.  S.  &  W.  3.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment    Bankers 

Bank  for  S*Tin«i  Bid*..  PITTS  BURGH,  PA. 
CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


Three  important  things 
this  Company  offers  you : 

1—A  Liberal  Interest  Rate. 
2— Absolute  Security. 
3— Your  Money  on  Demand  at 
time* 

It  would  be  Hard  to  find  a  more  nearly  ideal 
investment  for  idle  capital  or  savings. 

You  can  open  an  account  at  any  time—withdraw 
at  any  time,  without  notice — 

And  your  money  earns  5%  interest  for  every 
day  it  is  in  our  hands. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  for  1 4  yean* 
It  is  strong,  conservative,  ably  managed. 

WfUefo-doyforthe 
Booklet— you  will  be  interested* 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1040  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  McL 


0. 


Would  You 

Busy  a  First  Mortgage 

on  Your  City 

if  it  paid  4J£  to  6%  interest? 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
pay  this  rate  of  interest  and  insure 
absolute  security  of  principal  because 
each  bond  is  a  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty of  a  community  or  corporation. 

Banks  buy  these  bonds  (many  buy 
them  of  us )  and  make  a  profit  after 
paying  3  to  4^  interest  to  their  de- 
positors, You  can  get  the  h igher  fate 
of  interest  and  the  same  decree  of 
safety  by  buying  bonds  yourself. 
Write  for  our  Free  Booklet, 
"Bond*  and  How  to  Buy  Them.** 


OTIS   A  HOUGH 

INVESTMENT    UANKBS0 

anVBLANtl.  OHIO 
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The  New  Farm 

and 

The  New  Farmer 

In  the  hands  of  f  he  modern,  present-day  farmer,  acres  have  assumed  a  marked  stability  in 
value  and  a  decided  increase  in  varied  and  profitable  production. 

Tlu  same  wonderful  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  mercantile  business  methods  has 
also  come  to  the  farmer,  and  former  haphazard  ways,  unchecked  wastes  and  slipshod  manage- 
ment have  given  way  to  studied,  systematic  operation.  This  change  has  done  great  things  for 
land  values  and  has  placed  farm  security  at  the  head  of  investment  opportunities. 

Our  First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

secured  by  farm  land  in  the  Great  Northwest  —  the  acknowledged  Bread  Basket  of  America  — 

offer  just  the  investment  you  are  looking  for. 

W«  want  you   to   correspond    with    us   and    give   us   the  opportunity   to  send  to  you  our 

investment  list.  _      ».   «  ^        **■*•■•        *-*   ■« 

Capital  One  Million  Dollars 

ESTABLISHED  109      FtftH     Street    SO\ttH  esTABLUHID 

888  Minneapolis,  Til  inn, 


Southern  Railway  Company 

Three-Year  5%  Notes 

DATED  FEB.  I,  1910  DUE  FEB.   1.  1913 

(1)  Direct  obligation  of  the  company,  taking  precedence  me 
stocks  having  a  present  market  value  of  over  I71 ,000,000. 

(2)  Surplus  after  all  fixed  charges  for  the  fiscal  year  1909 
amounted  to  over  seven  times  the  interest  on  this  issue. 

(3)  Present  earnings  are  showing  substantial  increases  ,  the  net 
income  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  being 
over  $1,000,000  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

To  Yield  about  5!4* 

Srnd  fm  U€. 

Guaranty  Trust   Company 

Capital,  £\f      NaiaT      Yorlf  Surplu»  mod 

$5,000,000  UI      *^^W        1   UriV  UadfrrkUd  Profit* 

$2 1.01  J, 024 

Fifth  Avenue  &  43d  Street  28  Nassau  Street  33  Lombard  Street 

New  York  New  York  London,  E.  C 
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THE 

CASH 

VALUE 

or  equity  in  a  property  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  is  an 
important  feature. 

This  point  is  conspicuous  in  the  new 
issue  of 

$1,750,000 

JOPLIN  &PITTSBURG  RAILWAY  CO 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 
5  A  GOLD  BONDS 

part  of  which  we  offer  subject  to  prior 
sale  at  a 

Price  to  yield  about  S]£%. 

There  is  a  cash  investment  in  this 
modern  electric  system  of  more  than 
51,000,000  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  these  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

The  outstanding  bonds  arc  issued  at 
the  unusually  low  rate  of  less  than 
518,500  per  mile  of  main  track. 

This  company,  serving  a  growing 
zinc  and  lead  mining  region  with  its 
95  miles  of  well  constructed  and 
efficiently  maintained  roadbed,  shows 
net  earning?  sufficient  approximately 
in  pay  the  interest  charges  twice  over. 

Srml  f*>r*uir  c  inubr  No.  2ft  7- W 
rxphliiin^  in  rirt:iil  this  new 
i**ur  i»f  fifsf  ift'irttfige  |mbli<" 
utility   U.mk. 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &  SONS 

In  St  LouU,  Mo.,  at  414  Olive  Street 

Alsn  in  Nov  York  C'itv  at  1  Wall  Street 


Vickers  &  Phelps 

24  Wall  Street 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

Investment  Brokers 
Safe  securities  recommended  for  nmstneat 


Our  list  of  R.  R.  guaranteed 
stocks  will  be  sent  on  request,  also 
our  list  of  bonds  listed  on  N.  Y, 
Stock  Exchange  legal  for,  trus- 
tees and  savings  banks  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut. 

We  buy  and  sell  strictly  on 
commission  for  cash  and  are 
glad  to  be  consulted  on  invest- 
ment problems. 


•F" 

BONDS 


For  those  conservatively  inclined* 
desiring  a  more  libera]  income  from 
their  investments,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity. 

A  mortgage  bond  paying  6% 
interest,  with  privilege  of  conversion 
into  the  stock  of  a  high  grade  coal 
company  on  or  hefore  maturity. 

Convenient  denominations — $500 
— $1000 — or  multiples  thereof. 

Convenient  maturities — on  Oct, 
1,  1010,  and  at  intervals  of  six 
months  thereafter. 

This  serial  quality  operates  as  a 
Kinking  fund  fof  the  protection  of 
the  bondholders. 

Engineer's  report  and  experienced 
banker's  anaksis,  with  full  particu- 
lars, sent  upon   request. 

,      A.  J.  OREM  &  CO* 

I    62  STATE  STREET       BOSTON,  MASS. 


'I  hr  RrrfHrrs'  VrvKr  K,vrs  ml  "mm  inn  about  in\fMment* 


A  Safe  Investment 
A  Good  Income 

These  are  the  two  points  the  investor  should 
look  for  before  purchasing  any  security. 

Our  experience  of  thirty-four  years  has 
convinced  us  that  this  combination  can  hest 
he  obtained  by  an  investment  in  well  chosen 
Public  Utility  Bonds. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  this  class  of  se- 
curity for  years  and  we  can  offer  the  bonds  of 
various  Public  Service  Corporations  which 
iv t-  have  investigated  thoroughly,  and  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  to  the  conservative 
investor,  at  prices  to  yield  better  than  5 
per  cent. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet, 
"Public  Utility  Bonds  as  Investments,**  free 
of  cost  to  all  who  are  interested,  together  with 
circulars  describing  special  issues. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  634-J, 

E.    H.    ROLLINS   &   SONS 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Huston,  Mass. 
Hew  York      Chicago      Denver      San  Francisco 


First  Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total    ' "  '  horized    and  outstanding, 

$580,000,  on  Railroad,  real 
trial   property,  valued  at  $i  3,000,000,     T 
i  ui  earnings  fight  times  bond  interest. 

Preferred,  cumulative,  participating  stock  to 
net  7.2%  to  7.6%  fully  participating  in  excess 
earning*  after  common  ha*  received  6%. 

Particular*  oh  request, 

FIDELITY  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO. 

OF   NEW    YORK 
2  West  33d  St  (at  Filth  Ave.)         NEW  YORK 


-5%  Bonds. 


<J  Ten  years  ago  the  average  investor 
was  satisfied  if  he  obtained  a  return 
of  from  3 J  to  4  per  cent,  on  his  money, 
and  yet  to-day  there  is  a  growing  and 
insistent  demand  for  investment  securi 
ties  yielding  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 


€J  In    ten    years    the  cost  of  living 
by  actual  star  arly  fifty 

per  cent.;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of 
gold  has  depreciated  to  such  an  extent 
that  u  HOW  takes  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
is  much  food  or  clothing  as  one 
dollar  would  formerly  purch 


<]  To  apply  these  Statistic* to  the  inves- 
tor, we  will  consider  the  case  of  a  man  u  ho 
his  fifty  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  four  per  cent,  bonds  and  is  therefore 
annually  receiving  two  thousand  dollars 
in  interest.     When  he  made  the  in 

,  two  thousand  dollars  may  have 
been  ample  for  his  needs,  but  two  thou* 
I  dollars  ten  years  ago  was  almost 
the  exact  equivalent  of  three  thousand 
dollars  at  the  present  lime,  and  unless 
our  investor  baa  been  able  to  tner 
the  amount  of  his  capital  he  often  finds 
himself  obliged  to  replace  his  four  per 
purities  with  others  yielding 
greater  return. 


q  We  own  ,ind  are  offering  in  lots  to  suit 
the  pnrchasei  a  number  oi  railroad,  equip- 
ment,guaranteed  in  .ind  high-grade 
industrial  I  COT]  bonds  to  net  from 
1 1,  fcO  6  per  cent.  If  you  are  inter- 
in  reinvesting  your  money  n 
Obtain  a  better  interest  return,  we  should 
cased  to  have  you  write  to  US. 

Send  for  Investment  Ltst  Nn,   Wt  5 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


In  wrttinn  to  *dvrrti*eri  pleju-  mrutiou  Tnt  Would**  Wou 
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A  Guaranteed  Income 


W*  Offer  tad 


for 


A  First  Mortgage  Bond 
to  Yield  5.20% 


By  a  company  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
73  years  and  has  paid  dividends  on  its  capital 
stock  for  the  past  65  years.  The  net  earnings 
for  the  last  seven  years  has  averaged  over  ten 
times  the  amount  required  for  the  annual 
interest  charges  on  these  bonds. 

Discriminating  investors  should  note  these  facts: 

1.  In  addition  to  above  Guarantee,  the  invest- 
ment is  secured  by  a  first  (closed)  mortgage 
upon  properties  of  demonstrated  values. 

2.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  will  be  retired 
through  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage  insure  every 
protection  to  the  investor. 

Descriptive  circular  will  he  sent  en  request 


Banker* 


25  Pine  St. 


New  York 


6%  Preferred  Stocks 

and 

5%  Bonds 

We  offer  and  recommend  for  safe  investment  6% 
PREFERRED  STOCKS  and  5%  BONDS  of  in- 
dependent Electric  Railway,  Lighting  and  Power 
Companies  under  the  direct  management  of  our 
Organization. 

The  Companies  are  conservatively  capitalized; 

They  are  long  established  in  prosperous  and 
growing  sections  of  the  Country; 

Stability  of  earnings  has  been  proven  through 
periods  of  general  business  depression; 

The  strength  of  this  earning  power  lies  in  the 
established  fact  that  the  patronage  of  rail- 
ways and  the  use  of  lights  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Being  largely  held  for  permanent  investment 
the  market  values  of  the  securities  are  not 
subject  to  extreme  fluctuations. 

Our  Manual  W  showing  earnings  and  expenses 
for  1909  of  30  independent  Companies  will  be  sent 
to  investors  upon  request,  and  we  will  be  glad  at 
all  times  to  give  quotations  on  the  securities. 

STONE  &  WEBSTER 

147  Milk  Stmt 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

•  NuMaStmt  FfcstNat'l 


The  Audit  Company 
of  Illinois 

1439  First  National  Bank  Bid*. 
Chicago 


Specialists  in    auditing  and 

Systematizing  Public  Service 

Corporations 


C  W.  KNISELY,  CP.A. 
President-Manager 


REFERENCES! 

Bead  Hoot** 
Electric  and  Railway 


The  Rafter  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 


HOLTON,  KANSAS 


FARM    |-i      ri/V        SEW. 
LOANS  OIOO2/O  ANNUAL 

NORTHEAST   KANSAS    SECURITO 

The  moHt  prosperous  diversified  firming  section 
in  the  world. 

In  our  farm  loanr-  you  hare  mow  than  $1,000 
security  for  every  |5C0  invested. 

You   receive    your    interests  semi  'anually  —  bo 
defaults. 

You  have  security  on  improved,  productive  North* 
east  Kansas  farm  land*. 

You  get  the  highest  interest  which,  with  safety, 
can  be  paid  and  the  principal  always  safe. 

We  furnish  Northeast  Kansas  Farm  Loans  In  any 
amount. 

We  are  an   incorporation  of    Northeast   K 
Bankers.     We  refer  to  any  Bank  in  our  seethN 

We  personally  inspect  each  loan. 

We  loan  only  on  perfect  titles. 

We  do  not  loan  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  ths) 
of  the  security. 

Established'  over  30  years. 

Incorporated  under  Kansas  Laws. 

Capital,  undivided  profits  and  surplus  175,000. 

Individual   responsibilltv  of     stockholders    c 
$3,000,000. 

We  want  persons  who  desire  a  safe,  ttmservattvo 
investment  of  their  money  to  write  us. 


The  Rafter  Farm  Mortgage  Co.  g&S? 


The  Reader*9  Service  grfet  informstion  about  investments 
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High  Grade  Public  Utility  Bonds 

CLTo  individuals  desiring  a  safe  and  conservative  investment,  combining  long  term  and 
every  prospect  of  increase  in  value  as  well  as  steady  income,  we  recommend  the  first 
mortgage  5%  gold  bonds  of  the  Alton,  Granite  and  St.  Louis  Traction  Co. 

YIELD  5.20% 

CLThese  bonds  run  until  August  1st,  1944.  They  are  a  first  lien  on  that  portion  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  and  Suburban  System  extending  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Alton,  and  to 
Mitchell,  111.,  serving  15  growing  towns.  They  are  further  secured  by  a  general 
mortgage  on  the  local  street  railways,  electric  light  and  gas  plants  of  that  city,  the 
system  embracing  in  all  61  miles  of  standard  electric  railway. 

C/The  Company  is  earning  and  paying  5%  dividends  upon  its  preferred  stock,  and  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  may  be  had  upon  application. 

<LWe  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  investors  about  this  attractive  issue,  and  to 
furnish  all  details  as  to  earnings,  marketability,  security  and  all  other  features. 


D.  R.  Francis 
T.  H.  Francis 
J.  D.  P.  Francis 


FRANCIS,  BRO.  &  CO. 

(Established  1877) 

214  N.  4th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  R.  Francis,  Jr. 
C.  H.  Hiemenz 
J.  S.  Smith 


INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Among  our  current  offerings  is  a  Fint  Mort- 
gage bond  issue  of  a  traction  company  serving 
a  population  of  about  90,000  in  a  substantial, 
growing  city. 

This  company  has  a  demonstrated  earning 
capacity  equal  to  about  three  times  the  interest 
requirements  and  has  a  surplus  amounting  to 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  bond  issue. 

The  mortgage  provides  for  a  1 0%  annual 
sinking  fund,  beginning  in  1915  and  running 
to  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  in  1925. 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  people 
of  well  known  financial  strength. 

These  bonds  yield  a  net  return  of 
554%  on  the  investment  at  our  price. 

Send  for  special  circular,  giving  full  details. 

LAWRENCE  BARNUM  &  CO. 

BANKERS 
31  Ftes  Street.  llt»Y«rk 


Average  Earnings 

m  to  preterm!  stocks  for  SIX  YEARS  of 

21  Leading  Industrial  Companies 

PerCent 
MacArthnr  Bros 18.41 

United  States  Steel 1&7* 

American  Locomotive^ 18.48 

American  Sugar 10,94 

American  Car" Foundry 16.75 

International  Harvester 16.69 

American  Cotton  Oil 15  81 

American  Smelting 15.54 

National  Biscuit  .~ 15  48 

Va,Car.  Chemical 14.75 

American  Beet  Sugar 19.51 

Bailway  Steel  Spg 11.90 

General  CbemicalT 11.84 

Pressed  Steel  Car 11  17 

American  Ag.  Chtrnkul 10  98 

International  Sfam  Pnmp 9  fl? 

National  Lead 994 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel 8.81 

American  Woolen 8.61 

Centra]  Leather 8.® 

Com  Products 7.90 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  treating  the  affairs 
of  the  above  companies,  showing  the  comparative 
investment  values  of  their  preferred  stocks  and 
their  comparative  market  prices.     We  also  have  a 
special  circular  of  the  Preferred  Stock  which  makes 
tne  best  showing. 

Free  on  request  Circular  103  A. 

BIGELOW  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
[      49  Wall  Street                                           New  York 

Tne  Readers'  Service  fives  information  about  h 


[ 


INVESTMENTS 


1 


STOCK  THAT  PAYS 


A  PREFERRED  5  PER  CENT. 
DIVIDEND    PAYING    STOCK 

T*.fAa  4-»rt*rtr  *■**«•*  *aaf   A*H»    t.     1*1* 


I  fro-    the  pobllc    *v4c*  Of  UtflC.  baat 


TWENTY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

tguljad  Ja  1904  it*  Cotop^T  b>4  A**aaapad  rapidly  ud  dnria*  ta* 
r  awlfat  Dae  ji.  1909.  earned 

16  2*5  PER  CENT. 


i  pear,  iter  fj«it  of  Lh*  f^Aji^J  *d  dMde&d,  aw 

5.35  PER  CENT, 


Tto  praaana'  «in  br  ml  *M*ad  t»  *  5  far  caa*.  JHldud.  ***  a« 
■nl*W  to  ih*—  vqpillr  w**  ta*  otmmam  atodt  la  any  »«**  d*br+m*mm 

ihumHh  ia  tat  pat  thta*  ytw  a»  a  **t*  af  ap  cart.    ftnajiataa  eat 


amounttae  la  th*  paat  tfcraa  yatn  to  *  **t*  «f  Bjv  f 

farther  inawKWCTF  of*n  nwve  fcunut  t&M  at  A*  P 

"I  01TEB  tbh  *oca  to  r^d  a  pratst  tacaaac  of 

6.25  PER  CENT 


lamtiai  far  a  BaaWaf  mananat  laoek'bi  m  itftnuj  aacfr  cd*-~«*JBBaewA 
tit*  fcvatav  mm  as  nMtomal  par  «atoc  of  stack  awl  *  |«ai  p^Ki 

afadnilMdHHk. 

Wf&r  fa*  Spcdftl  CtnaaW  Kav  *v 


A*  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO.,  Bankers,  30  Pine  St*  New  York 


Doubly  Secured  Certificates 

Thin  back  furnftjibe*  Certificate*  yielding 
6%  per  annum,  payable  aem)- annually,  by 
attache  ^oapMM.  Ifem  <  >rti(i'-M.t»-«  Hi  Mr 
cured  by  Flrtt  Morur**es  on  productive  Mi«- 
sleefppl  Be&t  Estate  worth  at  least  twice  tbe 
obllcatloo,  and  alto  by  tbe  guarantee  of  tbe 
Bank,  thue  affording  doable  security. 
tVHCt/br  BooHtt  "H" 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

fa*  bamk  that  psyi   mix  pmr  «w*f  am 

Doubly   Steurtd    CtrtiftcatfM 


1 


Capital  $1,000,000       Surplus  $2,500,000 

The  Baltimore  Trust 
Company 

Baltimore,    Md. 

Offer*  to  investors  desiring  a  profitable 
return  on  their  money  a  limited  amount 
of  First  Mortgage  bonds,  secured  by 
city  real  estate  of  established   character. 


CUT  OUT  RISK, 
AND  WORRY 


MISTAKES 
INVEST  m 


BONDS «f  OUR  COUNTRY 


Your  principal  always  safe,  »nd  four  Interest  paid  to  tbe  day.  Mafce  jour  purchase  of  *  Urge,  efrtmjrl 
Bank,  that  baft  never  made  a  lo*a  for  It*  ellenu,     A  few  of  tbe  i»uee  we  own  and  offer;     HOODOO, 
Mahoning  County:  *175,000  Toledo  and  Columbua,  Obio,  and  flfty  otber  lame*,  *U  desirable  and  aaf.  , 
and  vt\  re*  reasonable.  Tour  request  for  booklet  witb  price*  doe*  not  obligate  you  to  buy- write  for  It  U*  U  v . 

Mi^K"*.   THE  NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  Dwpt.  B.  Columbia*.  6. 


I 


The  Readers'  Service 

Gives  Information  to  Investors 


5%-Gfc 


Increased  cost  of  living  has  forced  the  investor  to  seek  a  higher 
return  on  his  money.  To  meet  this  we  have  prepared  a  carefully 
selected   list  of  bonds  yielding  the  highest  rate  consistent  with  safety 

J^rfte  for   special  circular 

CHISHOLM    d    CHAPMAN 

BANKERS 

M*mb*ww  Awic  Ymrk  Stock  £xc« 


71  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


75  State  Street,    BOSTON 


Toe  Reader*  Service  greet  infoiuiatam  about  invt atioestt 


_ 


I  N VESTMENTS 


■yHE  bonds  and  stocks  of  carefully  selected  Gas  and 
Electric  companies  in  growing  Western  Cities  are  in 
our  opinion  among  the  most  attractive  investment  securi- 
ties now  offered.  Our  reasons  will  be  given  upon  request 
with  particulars  of  several  investments  of  this  class  which 
we  consider  of  exceptional  merit. 

WILLIAM  P.  BONBR1GHT  &  COMPANY 


BANKERS 
Member*  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LONDON  NEW  YORK 

16  George  Street,  Manaion  House,  EL  C  24  Broad  Street 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Colorado 


SAFE  INVESTMENT. 


|  Municipal  Bonds , 
of  (he  Great  Middle  West 

are  the  saf  est  and  most  desirable  of 
all  investment*,  being  secured  by 
taxes  levied  on  all  the  real  and  per- 
gonal property  of  established  com. 
munities>  This  class  of  securities 
pays  from 

4^  to  5%  Net 

We  buy  outright,  only  after  careful 
investigation,  entire  issues  and  sell 
them  in  amounts  to  suit  large  and 
small  investors. 

Our  "Safe  Infestmeof  Book 

tells  in  plain  language  'WHAT  Bond* 
we  offer,  WHY  they  are  sound  securi- 
ties snd  HOW  our  Service  aids  you 
in  selecting  and  arranging  wise  in- 
vestment*.    Write  for  this  today. 

SPITZER  &  COMPANY 

4  Spllirr  BM^  T*!***.  0. 

4  t  o»*r*i,i  &.(U.«<  tu.k  Hl*V-,  t'alfsga 

«  UaavMV  lU.lt  Hide,  ft*s>  fsrfc  Olj 

JTifsffjjUinf  ttjt 

QUart  aDaltl|*l  B»4  Usaas  la  tW  fflM 


5PITZER6C0.Bond5 


M 


Our  Seattle 

7% 
Mortgages 

are  secured  by  improved  income- 
bearing  substantial  property  in  estab- 
lished districts.  For  ten  years,  these 
mortgages  have  satisfied  careful,  con- 
servative investors.  There  has  never 
been  a  day*s  delay  in  payment  of  in- 
terest or  principal  when  due. 
C,On  this  record,  we  offer  you  our 
services. 

C,Le*    "s   scnd   you   ou*  illustrated 
Mortgage  Booklet 

Joseph  E.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Seattle's  Leading  Mortgage  Brokers 
109  Cherry  Street,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


"American  Securities " 

Under  the  above  title  we  have  issued  a  booklet  on  the  usages  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  manner  of  trading,  forms  of  securities,  the  daily  settlement,  etc,  together 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  forms  of  bonds  commonly  dealt  in,  as  well  as 
statistical  data  with  reference  to  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  exports  of 
gold,  foreign  exchange,  etc*,  etc.,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  address  upon  req 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co. 


3  The  Rookery 

Chicago 


24  Throf/mortoa  Street 
Letisieav  E- C. 


Equitable  Building 
Paris 


IS  Weil  Street 
New  York 


The  Rtaderr* 


■bout  inr 


1 65,— Illlvgul  Q.  1  bold  a  gold-bond  policy 
in  a  mutual  company  which  cost*  mc  $65  per  $1,000  of 
insurance,  I  think  the  policy  perfectly  good,  but  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  which  make  me  want  more 
protection  in  case  of  death,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  up 
some  of  the  investment  value,  etc,  in  my  policy  lo  get 
it.  What  should  I  do  about  it  ?  I  have  carried  this 
policy  for  hire  years,  and  am  now  thirty-three  years  old. 

A,  In  all  cases  where  a  policyholder  of  a  strong 
company  figures  out  that  he  wants  a  lower-priced  policy, 
we  would  advise  him  to  take  the  proposition  up  with 
the  same  agent  who  sold  him  the  policy,  or  with  the 
head  office  of  the  company.  Get  specific  fact*  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  a  change  can  be  made.  When  these 
facts  are  at  band,  take  the  exchange  under  advisement, 
and  get  the  best  advice  from  outside  that  you  tan  gel. 

In  your  case,  the  company  is  solid,  and  its  treatment 
of  its  policyholders  is  not  illiberal.  You  can  make  an 
exchange  if  you  like.  Under  tae  circumstances,  take 
the  matter  up  with  them,  asking  specifically  for  the 
terms  upon  which  you  can  exchange  from  the  high- 
priced  policy  into  a  twenty-year  ordinary  life  policy. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  their  prop- 
osition, drop  the  policy  and  change  into  another 
company.  This  may  be  done  without  much  loss  in 
this  class  of  policy  in  any  year  up  to  the  seventh. 

166—  Special*  Q*  I  have  been  urged  to  tAkc 
out  a  life  insurance  policy  with  a  small  company  founded 
in  the  West  in  1006.  The  mam  argument  id  that  they 
oHer  a  total  disability  benefit  in  addition  to  the  life 
insurance,  with  no  increase  in  the  rales  as  compared 
with  other  participating  companies.  Would  you  take 
it?  Are  there  any  other  companies  that  have  any 
benefits  for  total  disability? 

A.  We  should  not  advise  placing  so  important  a  . 
matter  as  life  insurance  in  a  company  wnose  sole 
recommendation  is  that  it  offers  also  a  total  disability 
benefit.  If  the  company  were  a  well-established  and 
perfectly  safe  institution  there  would  be  some  good 
reason  /or  considering  the  matter,  but  as  it  is  we  advise 
you  to  leave  it  alone.     » 

Life  insurance  is  a  continuous  contract,  and  It  is 
important  to  get  into  one  of  the  best  comiianics,  because 
you  cannot  draw  out  at  any  time  you  like  without  sac- 
rificing a  good  deal.  Accident  and  disability  insur- 
ance, on  the  contrary,  is  generally  carried  under  a  one- 
year  contract,  and  you  can  change  at  the  end  of  any 
year  without  giving  up  much.  The  two  arc  so  very 
different  that  it  is  not  usually  wise  to  mix  them. 

There  arc  a  great  many  companies  that  write  life 
insurance  with  a  disability  clause.  A  few  of  them  are 
listed  at  random,  without  an  attempt  to  classify  them 
as  to  strength: 


Southern  Life      .     ,     * Founded  1905 

Royal  Union  Mutual     • iSM 

Reliance  Life 1903 

St.  Louk  National    . raoj 

Travelers'  Insurance  Company   ...  t.srM 

Westerd  Union  Life,  etc "        too? 

The  provisions  vary*  If  you  are  interested  enough, 
ask  these  com  panics  for  sample  policies  showing  the 
disability  pauses. 

1 07.— Amateur*  Q.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  insurance  companies,  but  now  desire  to  take  "ui 
some  protection.  Are  all  the  old  companies  all  right  ? 
Ait  agent  tells  me  that  if  I  take  a  policy  with  any  life 
insurant  company  that  has  been  twenty  years  In  busi- 
ness t  cannot  make  a  mistake. 

4.  Your  agent's  rule-of  thumb  is  not  much  good. 
Five  yean  ago,  it  might  have  landed  you  as  a  poll 
holder  of,  fur  instance,  the  Mutual  Reserve  life, 
now  bankrupt  and  a  melancholy  spectacle  at  that. 
Again,  wt»  have  in  mind  a  company  in  the  Middle  We*t 
that  has.  been  doing  business  for  thirty  years  on  grin* 
tiplei  that  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  ii 
grief.  It  Is*  very  well-known,  but  the  insurance  woriiS 
figures  that  it  cannot  last  on  its  present  plan  very  many 
years,  more. 

If  you  make  the  rule  read  "any  old-line  life  insur- 
ance company  with  a  twenty-year  record/1  you  can  mil 
go  far  *rong,   but  even  between  these  there  1*  1 
siderabUf  range  of  quality  and  strength* 

J  .■  *»■  v  ■ 

i68.-tBuknt  Out.  Q.  I  have  to  take  out  a  policy 
for  fife  wotectjon  on  a  new  bouse  I  am  building,  Uxffy 
with  tnejproefceds  of  a  fire-insurance  polky.  I  want 
to  change  my  company,  because  I  had  to  go  to  law  to 
collect,  dn  what  seemed  tome  a  perfectly  straight  pcopo- 
sttJon.  *  Some  time  ago,  I  heard  of  a  company  that  paid 
out  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 

auakc,  when  its  wealth  was  only  seven  millions.    Was 
lere  such  a  company,  and  how  did  it  do  it?    Is  it  a 
good  company  now,  after  all  that  loss  ? 

A.  You  probably  refer  to  the  Fireman's 
Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  1 
ning  of  1906  its  assets  were  less  than  $8,000,000,  and  It 
did  meet  a  loss  of  nearly  $1 1 ,000,000  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire.    It  did  it  by  clever  financial  arrangement, 

nonertn  lane 


West  Coast  Life Founded  1006 

Security  Life  &  Annuity  of  N.  C.    .    .         "        1901 


and  by  calling  upon  its  stockholders  for  money  1  _ 
amounts.  It  wiped  out  the  value  of  stock  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  value  came  back,  and  the  stock  it  now 
worth  close  to  250. 

The  company  is  all  right  now.  It  is  not,  ptobabhr, 
either  the  largest,  the  strongest  or  the  safest  in  toe 
country,  but  it  is  a  good  solid  concern,  careful  In  its 
selection  of  risks,  and  generally  known  as  lair  m  to 
treatment  of  policyholders. 


INSURANCE 


? 


Could  They 
Keep  the 

Home? 


They  could, 

if  you  will  arrange   nou) 
to    have  your  wife    re- 
ceive, after  your  death,  a 
Regular 
Monthly  Income 
as    long    as    she    lives. 


The  Prudential 

Monthly  Income  Policy 

provides  a  fixed,  guaranteed,  monthly  income  for  your  wife  and 
family.    The  strength  of  The  Prudential  is  back  of  this  plan. 

Before  you  are  an  hour  oMer,  write  us  about  The  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy, 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated   ai   a  Stock  Company   by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F,  DRYDEN,  PreaL  Horn*  Office,  NEWARK*  N.  J. 


The  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy  is  the  widow's  policy,  the  home  policy,  the 
family  policy,  and  if  everything  else  should  fail,  it  comes  to  the  rescue  and  gives  to  the 
widow  a  never-failing  source  of  support  No  plan  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the 
widow,  the  daughter,  the  son,  or  other  dependent  has  ever  been  devised,  that  is  so 
perfect  in  all  its  features.     Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  now. 


The  Readeri*  Service  five*  information  about  insurance 


INSURANCE 


pick    the     good 


Do  you  want  to 

know  the  facts  about 

investment  s— how    to 

from    the    bad  —  how     and 


where  to  place  your  money  to  enjoy  absolute  safety 
— where  it  will  earn  you  the  highest  interest  ?  In  short 
— do  you  want  to  be  a  successful  investor?  Then  send 
to-day  for 

The  Investors'  Magazine- 

The  magazine  that  contains  just  the  real  investment 
information  you  have  long  been  looking  for— the  kind 
that  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

We  gladly  send  you  this  magazine  without  a 
penny  of  cost.  It  covers  the  real  investment  field- 
shows  you  all  the  points  you  must  know  to  intelligently 
invest.  And  you'll  enjoy  reading  The  Investors'  Maga- 
zine too— aside  from  the  good  solid  investment  advice  it 
givesyou. 

The  Investors'  Magazine  is  issued  every  two  weeks 
— each  number  is  brimful — literally  crammed  with  the 
very  cream  of  investment  information — condensed  down 
especially  for  thr  busy  business  man. 

Will  >ou  accept  this  magazine  fur  three  months  Free— without 


any  oMi nation  whatever*  Then  right  now.  put  your  name  and  a 

on  a  i««tal  to  us  and  the  best  investment  information  of  expert*  is 

yiwrs  Free.     Itn  H  now,  this  very  day,  a*  the  edition  it  limited. 

S.  W.  Straus  A  Co.,  (Inc.)  Dept.  A,  Chicago,  IBs. 


8%  8% 

DIVIDENDS 

paid  from  first  year's  earnings  of 
1 2%  net.  Quarterly  dividend  of 
2°o  paid  April  ist.  Company 
deals  in  Farm  Mortgages  exclu- 
sively. Over  6o  Bankers  are 
Shareholders.  15  Bankers  as 
Directors.     Shares,  $12.50. 

Write  for  Booklet  u  H*  " 


8% 


TEXAS  LOAN  *  GUARANTY  CO. 

Houston  1  T*zas 


8% 


MINVESTMENTSM 


Security  is  the  chief  characteristic  or"  the 
First  Farm  Mort^agrs  furnished  by  this 
Company.  Our  experience  of  twenty -fii* 
years  enables  us  Itt  tietrrniiru-  values  and 
cities  with  unqueMirined  accuracy.  These 
Mortices  yield    ^\llo  and  6^0  per  annum, 

Write  for  Booklet  u  C." 

L  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork*,  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


fOU  can't  telt how  I 
you  may  fall  ill  or  meet 
with  an  accident  which 
w21   render    you    unfit    (or 
work    and    interfere     with 
your  earning  capacity  for  a  long  period. 

If  insured  against  the  consequences  of 
such  an  event  so  far  at  your  income  is  con- 
cerned, you  need  not  worry.  But  if  yoti 
are  not,  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  to 
yourself  or  those  dependent  upon  you  until 
you  have  considered  the  matter  seriously 
and  acted  decisively, 

This  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  institutions  of  its  kind,  It  has  ac- 
cident and  illness  insurance  policies  that  will 
provide  you  with  a  steady  and  ample  income 
if  you  are  incapacitated. 

The  cost  of  our  insurance  is  so  low  that 
any  man  or  woman  on  wages  of  salary  can 
afford  it  and  cannot  afford  to  he  without  it 
Write  to-day  for  our  interesting  booklet. 
"How  to  Insure  Your  Income,*' 
which  gives  full  particulars. 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

84  William  Street,  New  York 

Qftfcma  in  all  important  ciiia* 

A*enti  Wanted  Ewrywhew 
JhB  only  G*mp& n y  TrntingSn t  tfrt  Fidelity  and 
Court  Yto*ti£i,  atd  tutting  Mamufattmrert, 
C*t#trartars\  A  fa  tin?,  f'mfilayers'  and  Public 
Uabilitv,  IjinJfardJ*  iirmtrat  Liabiht*,  Ete* 
vafar  'Liability*  Teams'  Ltafoltfv*  Oamert* 
Cmttixgnt  Liafiilitv.  Steam  Hotier  General 
Jtiiafoltlr,  Hale  ifiass*  Hank,  A'estdente  and 
Mm  an  tile  Hutglat  i-,  .Sprinkler-  Jj-akage* 
JTkysit'ianfy  Dettttit*'  and  tff-uggiiti*  Liability* 
CAPITAL  -  -  •  -  $SOQM* 

SurpLu  and  fteaert*  to  PtlkybolSin  vrtr      *      fIJfM 
Fiii  oat  and  rat  urn  coupe  n  «r  mmmd  paatmt 


The  Kr^tirr*'  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 


INVESTMENTS 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the   United   States 

NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  19.  1910. 
TO  POLICYHOLDERS: 

The   following  synopsis  of  the  Annual  Statement,  as  of  December  31,   1909,  is  submitted  for  your 
information : 

1909  1906 

TOTAL  ASSETS $486,109,637.96      $472,339,506.83 

TOTAL  U ABILITIES 400.837.318.68        391.072.041.93 

Consisting  of  Insurance  Fund  $393,223,558.00  and  $7.61 3.760.68 

of  miscellaneous  liabilities  for  1909. 

The  Insurance  Fund  (with  future  premiums  and  interest)  will  pay 

all  outstanding  policies  as  they  mature. 

TOTAL  SURPLUS 85.272.319.30         81.267.466.90 

With  an  increasing  number  of  maturities  of  Deferred  Dividend 
Policies  this  sum  will  in  time  decrease. 

NEW  INSURANCE  PAID  FOR  (including  additions  $3,852,143.00 

in  1909  and  $3,540,621.00  in  1908) 110.943.016.00  91.262.101.00 

This  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  2 1  x/i  per  cent.,  and  was  secured 
at  a  lower  expense  ratio  than  in  1908. 

INCREASE  IN  OUTSTANDING  INSURANCE  IN  1909       -  8,869.439.00 

COMPARED  WITH  A  DECREASE  IN  1908  -        -        -  13.647.814.00 

An  improvement  of  $22,517,253.00  as  compared  with  1906. 
FIRST  YEAR  CASH  PREMIUMS  (excluding  on  additions)        -  3.774.321.27  -2,724.976.59 

This  is  an  increase  of  38#  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1906. 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  POLICYHOLDERS        -        -         51.716.579.04         47.861,542.69 

DEATH  BENEFITS 20.102.318.67         20,324,002.65 

97  per  cent  of  all  Death  Claims  m  America  were  paid  within 
one  day  after  proofs  of  death  were  received. 

ENDOWMENTS 6321.554.41  4.830,170.10 

ANNUITIES.    SURRENDER   VALUES    AND   OTHER 

BENEFITS 15.663.665.88  14.696.354.16 

DIVIDENDS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS       ....  9.609.040.06  8.011.015.78 

1910dividends  to  Policyholders  will  approximate  $1 1.000.000.00. 

DIVIDENDS  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 7.000.00  7,000.00 

This  is  the   maximum    annual  dividend   that   stockholders  can 
receive  under  the  Society's  Charter. 

OUTSTANDING  LOANS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS        -        -  59.954.933.10  57.053.555.28 

EARNINGS  FROM  INTEREST,  AND  RENTS       -        -        -  21.074.013.95  20.636.405.61 

OUTSTANDING  LOANS  ON  REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  97.532.648.03  97.570,767.22 

TOTAL  EXPENSES,  including  Commissions  and  Taxes          -         -  10.438.729.64  9.758.447.46 

The  average  gross  rate  of  interest  realized  during  1909  amounted  to  4.50  per  cent.,  as  against  4.45  per 
cent,  in  1908.  4.39  per  cent,  in  1907.  4.26  per  cent,  in  1906.  4.03  per  cent,  in  1905.  and  3.90  per  cent,  in  1904. 

The  condition  of  your  Society  is  constantly  improving.     The  growth  of  new  business  at  a  reduced  expense 
ratio  and  the  increase  in  outstanding  insurance  manifest  public  recognition  of  the  fact. 
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Thr  Readers,'  Service  gives  information  about  inv«»tnMiiU 


INSURANCE 


Don't  Play  with  Fire 

A   COMMON  caution  to  children  but  also  good  for  grown  men  and  women* 
You  are  playing  with  fire  when  you  insure  your  property  without  carefully 
selecting  the  company  which  promises  to  protect  you  against  loss.    Companies 
differ  just  like  individuals.     Why  take  chances  when,  at  no  extra  cost,  safety  can 
be  had  by  simply  saying  to  your  agent  when  your  insurance  expires,  "Get  me  a 
policy  in  the  Hartford." 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  fire 
insurance  companies  in  America,  For  a  century  it  has  promptly  paid  every  loss, 
the  aggregate  now  amounting  to  more  than  $130,000,000.  Its  reputation  for 
fairness  is  unexcelled.  Its  resources  are  never  in  danger  from  the  hidden  rocks  of 
stock  speculation,  because  invested  only  in  the  safest  securities.  One  hundred  years 
of  life  and  growth  have  demonstrated  its  able  management  and  unshaken  stability. 
You  are  not  playing  with  fire  when  you 

ASK   FOR  THE  HARTFORD 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a  Hartford  Policy 
STATEMENT  JANUARY  1st,  1910. 


Capita  i> 
Li  a  bill  tie*, 
Asset*, 

Surplus  for  Policy-holder*, 


$  2,000.000.00 

14,321,953.11 

23,035,700.61 

8,713,747.50 


The  Tools  for  Saving  the  Lives  of  Trees 

ide  specially  trained  head*  and  hands  as  well  as  instruments  made  of  steel.  Anybody  can  buy  a  tooI<hest, 
requires  \>  I  actual  experience  under  expert  practitioners  to  lit  ii  man  for  using  the  t 

in  |  manner  thai  will  *mve  tree  lite.    Beautiful  and  healthy  trees  are  a  matter  of  not  only  a  box  of  tools,  but 
also  of  skillful  on  upon  the  part  of  real  experts. 


The  Davey  Tree  Experts  Are  Thoroughly  Trained— 


",  under 


Sornry.  Tb«ir  nsvetaat^w'i.le  set 


rectloi*  In l  trc  Dsvey  In 

;  v,  and  arc  now  operating  in  t 
from  the  Missouri  Vsllev  «i*tvr»rd,  ami  their  «ervtce*  are  available  to  tree  ow 
"VfW  Life  Is  Old  Trees,'*  t>>  J ,  1  lorace  McFsrland,  just  out,  Free  to  tree  owners,  on  sppttCsr 
Man.    When  you  write,  tell  u*  bow  many  trees   you   have,  what  kinda,  where  located,  etc, 

THE  DAVEY  THEE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  Inc.*  165  Walnut  St.,  KENT. 

nffitmimt+f*  t»  TrtmfiMt  Citttt  /rem  <A#  ?ti$**utt  VjlUy  E**tinrd  *§  tkt  Atlantic 

i  ttf  TVs*  Swravry  |  form -fly  (  *IUJ  (fa*  D*t*t  Scfaool  ot  PtwcUcbI  Faraatty) 


olTrea 
loftha 


The  Reader,'  Set  rite  givei  irtlurmafioii  about  icuursACe 


INSURANCE 


Annual  Policy-Dividends  Guaranteed  by  the 
POSTAL  LIFE-INSURANCE  COMPANY  and 
the  Usual  Contingent  Dividends  Paid  Besides 

The  'Postal  Life  SAVES  for  Policyholders  where  others 
SPEND:  it  GUARANTEES  where  others  ESTIMATE 


Timely  Talk  on  a 
Vital  Subject 

SCENE:  TamGoodwinisnew(mari- 
gaged)  home.  TIME,  8:30  P.  M. 

SPARKS:  (Who  has  dropped 
in  with  Mrs.  S.  to  call  on  the 
"newlyweds"  Tom  and  Lucy). 
Well,  Tom,  now  that  you  ve 
got  that  raise  of  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  I  suppose 
you'll  be  going  in  for  a  racing- 
car  or  an  air-ship. 

TOM:  (Laughing)  Both  a 
bit  too  swift  for  me  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  but  I  would 
like  a  good  runabout;  a 
fellow's  got  to  have  some 
pleasure. 

SPARKS:  (Thoughtfully)  Well 
-—yes  —  I  suppose  so  —  but 
if  I  were  in  your  place  I'd 
forget  the  runabout  and  plank 
at  least  half  that  $500  into 
life-insurance. 

TOM:  (Glancing  toward  his 
young  wife)  To  protect  Lucy  ? 

SPARKS:  (Good-naturedly) 
Well,  yes  —  you  promised  the 
parson  you  would  and  I 
know  you  will,  if  you  can; 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have 
given  her  to  you;  but  —  if 
anything  should  happen,  now 
or   in   the    future 

TOM:  What  could  happen  ex- 
cept —  (Again  glancing  at 
Lucy). 


SPARKS:  Death.  That's  the 
main  thing,  of  course;  we've 
all  got  to  face  that.  But  there 
are  other  things;  sickness, 
accident,  business  failure, 
panic  —  and  then,  there's 
old  age;  that's  dead  certain. 

TOM:  But  a  long  way  off. 

SPARKS:  It  will  come  fast 
enough,  and,  honor  bright, 
Tom,  there's  nothing  better 
you  can  do  than  to  provide 
for  it  now  by  life-insurance 
investment. 

TOM:  You  make  me  laugh, 
Governor;  you,  #  a  banker, 
cracking  up  life-insurance  as 
an  investment. 

SPARKS:  On  the  level,  Tom, 
it's  safe  when  banks  fail;  be- 
sides that,  it  protects  the 
family  — yours  is  small  now; 
it  lifts  the  home  mortgage 
—  yours  is  fairly  large;  it 
educates  the  youngsters  — 
yours,  well,  you  never  can 
tell  how 

TOM:  (Whispering)  That'll 
do,  Governor.  (Aloud)  Speak- 
ing of  life-insurance,  I  guess 
you've  got  me  about  cornered. 

SPARKS:  I  don't  want  to 
corner  you;  I'm  no  life- 
insurance  agent;  I've  no 
use  for  'em  and  never  had; 
still  they're  getting  their  rake- 
off  on  every  one  of  my  policies 


yoi 
foe 


except  the  last  one  I  took 
four  years  ago;  that  was  in 
the  Postal  Life.  It  was  a 
•ung  company  then,  but  I 
looked  it  up,  found  it  all 
right,  and  went  in  just  be- 
cause it  dispenses  with  solicit- 
ing agents,  general  agents, 
collectors,  and  thus  cuts  off 
a  lot  of  grafting  commissions, 
giving  the  benefit  to  its  policy- 
holders. 

TOM:     That  looks  good. 

SPARKS:  It  is  good;  the  com- 
pany has  made  a  splendid 
success;  it  now  actually 
guarantees  9$  per  cent,  divi- 
dends; the  other  companies 
don't  do  that;  they  estimate 
and  overestimate.  Moreover, 
the  oj  per  cent,  is  in  addition 
to  tne  usual  dividends  paid 
by  other  companies  —  even 
the  best  of  them.  I'll  write 
the  Postal  people  to  send  you 
particulars.  Better    still, 

move  over  to  that  Xmas  desk 
of  yours,  take  your  pen  in 
hand  and  ask  em  yourself 
what  they  can  do  for  you, 
giving  your  age  and  the  busi- 
ness you're  in;  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  into  their 
preferred  class;  you  can  pay 
by  the  month,  too,  if  you  like. 

TOM:  (Going  to  desk).  Good 
work!  I'll  write  the  Postal 
this  minute. 


What  Banker  Sparks  says  gives  a  hint  of  what  other  men  who  know  are  saying  about 
the  Postal  Life,  its  Non-agency  way  of  doing  business,  its  Preferred-Class  Insurance,  its 
Monthly-Premium  Plan,  its  Guaranteed  Dividends  and  its  Usual  Contingent  Dividends  as 
large  or  larger  than  those  paid  by  other  good  companies.  Of  course  you're  interested  in  life- 
insurance;  about  everyone  is,  and  youll  be  glad  to  know  just  what  the  Postal  will  do 
for  you.  Simply  say :  M  Send  Kfe-msurance  particulars 
as  per  World's  Work  Advertisement,"  adding  your 
age  and  Justness. 


In  your  letter   be 

sure  to  state : 

/.  Your  Occupa- 
tion. 

2.  The  exact  date 
of  your  birth. 


Postal  Life-insurance  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  S.  E.  cor.  44th  St 
New  York 


When    you    write, 
no  agent  will 

visit  you. 

The  Postal-Life 

dispenses    with 

agents. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about  insurance 
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MALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Authentic  American  Watch 


When  you  buy  a  watch  it  pays  to  buy  &  good  one.  A  watch 
is  something  that  should  last  a  life  time  and  longer.  If  you  buy 
a  Waltham  Watch  you  will  know  that  you  are  safe  on  this  point. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  go  to  a  jeweler  whom  you  know  or 
know  alw)ut,  and  tell  him  you  want  a  Waltham  Watch  and  one 
that  is  adjusted  to  temperature  and  position,  and  then  have  him 
regulate  it  to  your  personal  habit  and  occupation.  You  will  then 
have  a  watch  that  will  keep  time  under  all  conditions. 

When  you  buy  a  watch  remember  not  only  that  Waltham 
Watches  are  the  best,  but  that  they  were  the  first  American 
Watches.  Every  watch  making  device  and  invention  of 
importance  in  use  has  originated  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Factory. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 

WALTHAM.  MASS. 

Send  for  the  "Perfected  American  Watch/*  our  hook  ahout  watches. 


Tin-  KraJcfV  Srrvur  i»  urrparrd  to  advi^r  parrnt*  about  hcbouls 


*♦  Toburincat  that  welc**  we  rise  beth»e 


Possibly  because  of  the  great  space  devoted 
to  our  new  building  plans  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  in  this  department  last  month, 
the  impression  may  l>e  given  that  this  project 
is  absorbing  and  dominating  our  interest  these 
but  this  la  not  the  fact  What  is  tore* 
most  in  our  minds  is  to  make  better  books  rod 
magazines,  and  to  let  the  world  know  about 
them,  and  the  winter  of  1900-1910  has  shown 
a  satisfactory  advance  in  this  respe 

GAR1MN    I  ITV   NEWS 

At  the  risk  of  making  these  paragraph-,  boar 
close  resemblance  to  the  country  weekly,  we 
shall  cover  under  this  head,  from  month  to 
month,  the  story  of  progress  made  in  what  we 
have   decided  to  call  The  Country  Life  Press, 

In  the  first  place,  the  olan  of  the  building  has, 
we  think,  l>een  much  improved  since  the 
was  published,  and  in  the  June  or  July 


TEARING  DOWN  BUILDINGS  AT  GARDEN  CITY,  L.  1 , 
WHERE  THE  NEW  PLANT  WILL  BE 

we  shall  print  a  revised  drawing  which  we 
believe  will  interest  our  readers.  The  new 
plan  gives  us  35,000  more  feet  of  n\*or 
it  breaks  the  hard,  long  building  line  of  the 
front  by  moving  forward  the  garden  court  from 
the  middle  of  the  building  (which  concealed  it 
from  the  street)  to  the  centre  of  the  front,  so  that 
the  visitor  passes  through  the  garden  itself  in  en- 


tering   the    building-but   of    this,  more    next 
month. 

Meantime,  ground  has  actually  been  broken 
at  Gardes  boat  twenty 

houses  now  on  the  property  are  being  !<<rn  down 
or  moved,  and  by  the  time  tin  [a  the 

of  the  reader  we  are  sure  great  pn 
will  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Gage   E.  TarbcB,  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  the  (iarden  City  Company, 
we  bought  the  property,  is  arranging  for  the 
immediate  construction  o|  about  «»nc  rur 
or  more  very  attractive  cement    houses,  which 
will  be  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  I 
These,  it  is  planned,  will  be  finished  when  we 
move.     Members  of  the  Douhleday 
Company  staff  can  buy,  or  rent,  or  bow 
suits  them;  Of  they  may  also  live  in  a  ■: 
1  nuns  within   a  dozen   1 
or  get  from  homes  in  Jamaica  and   Brooklyn 

m  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  1 
York  in  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Timmis,  our  consuls 
neer,  is  completing  the  plans  for  the  n 
plant,  including  the  lighting  and  heating  which, 
because  the  building  is  practical!)  a  house  of 

requires  Unit  u  300-ho: 

Our  own  well  is  Im  ;r  garden 

on  the  grounds  starting  hi>  wcai 
report  substantia]  and 

AMERICA     HAS     DIs  LAND 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson's  nev 
Loveland  l>i-  <h>- 

in  great  nunv  i  bids 

fair  to  sell  well  up  with  "The  Lightning 
(factor/1    although    it    i- 
Lord  Loveland  came  to  America  with  th< 
that  the  Amen  irl  would 

reverence  and  sue  for 
a  rude  shock,  and  because  of  a  series  o: 
adventures  has    to    become    a   bar 
man.    A  wholesome  experience  which  do< 
character  a  vast  amount  of  5 


TBE   TALK  OF    TBS   Off  ICE 


WILD  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  A.  R.  DUGMOU 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  us  that  our 
old  associate,  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  a 
member  of  our  staff  for  about  ten  years,  is 
making  such  a  success  with  his  lectures  and  book, 
"Camera  Adventures  in  the  African  Wilds." 

It  is  much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
photograph  a  wild  animal  than  to  shoot  him, 


as  Mr.  Schillings  found  out  several  years  ago. 
Mr.  Dugmore  succeeded  beyond  the  greatest 
expectations  of  his  friends;  his  pictures  are 
really  very  remarkable:  as  Mr.  Osborne  said  in 
intrcxluring  Mr.  Dugmore  in  his  lecture  at  Car- 
netfc  Hall,  they  are  the  most  remarkable  series 
irf  |ihotographs  of  this  sort  ever  made,  and  will 
lie  preserved  as  a  most  valuable  record  after 
these  great  animals  have  gone  down  before  civi- 
lisation and  perished  from  the  earth. 

HKLINDA   AND    HER    PERSONAL   CONDUCT 

Perhaps  100,000  people  read  about  Nancy 
and  her  Misdemeanors,  a  sprightly  novel  by 
Kliuinor  Hoyt  Brainerd.  This  was  several 
years  ago.  Now  Mrs.  Brainerd  has  given  us  a 
nrw  novel,  "The  Personal  Conduct  of  Belinda." 
I  .ike  Nancy,  Belinda  is  a  nice  girl,  as  good  as  she 
In  nice,  and  with  a  most  effervescent  sense  of 
humor.  In  undertaking  the  personal  con- 
ilut  torship  of  a  party  of  American  travelers 
who  had  planned  to  go  under  the  guidance  of  a 
liuly  of  more  advanced  years,  Belinda  finds  her 
hands  full. 

An  amusing,  wholesome,  and  interesting  book, 
and  your  bookseller  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you. 

MRS.    Hl'MPHRY    WARD'S   NEW   BOOK 

The  evident  purpose  of  her  novel  is  to  bring 
into  strong  comparison  the  comfortable  and 
conservative  life  of  the  best  class  of  English 
jK-ople  with  the  rugged  life  of  the  pioneer  in  a 
new  and  rough  country.  "Lady  Merton, 
Colonist,"  is  a  most  striking  book  and  as 
a  story  it  is  absorbing,  and  the  end  is  as  it 
should  1*.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Sterner  has  made 
the  drawing  for  the  photogravure  frontispiece. 


ABOUT  GARDEN  BOOKS 

May  we  recommend  these: 

"The  American  Flower  Garden,"  by  Neftje 
Blanchan;  net  $5.06  (postage,  35  cents). 

"How  to  Make  a  Fruit  Garden,"  by  S.  W. 
Fletcher;  net  $2.00  (postage,  20  cents). 

"How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden,"  by  E. 
L.  Fullerton;  net  $2.00  (postage,  20  cents). 

"How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden,"  by  many 
experts;  net  $1.60  (postage,  20  cents). 

"The  Garden  Week  by  Week"  (imported), 
by  W.  P.  Wright;  net  $2.00  (postage,  20  cents). 

Our  special  Garden  Book  Catalogue  sent 
free  upon  request. 

THE  GARDEN  LIBRARY 

And,  finally,  The  Garden  Library,  which  is 
made  in  an  attractive,  uniform  set,  and  sold 
on  small  payments  —  or  one  payment  with  a 
cash  discount,  description  upon  request  A 
coupon  is  appended  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
for  your  convenience.  The  Garden  library  is 
comprised  of  the  following  volumes: 

"  The  Flower  Garden,"  by  Ida  D.  Bennett 

"The  Vegetable  Garden,99  by  Ida  D.  Bennett 

"The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden,'9  by  E.  P. 
Powell. 

"Daffodils  —  Narcissus,  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  by  A.  M.  Kirby. 

"Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,99  by  Many 
Experts. 

"Ferns,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,99  by  G.  A. 
Woolson. 

"House  Plants,"  by  Parker  Thayer  Bailies. 

"Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them/*  by 
Leonard  Barron.  „- 

"Water-Lilies,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,99 
by  Henri  Hus  and  Henry  S.  Conard. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  a  COMPANY, 

ijj  East  '6th  Street,  New  Ycek. 

• Please  tend  me  full  particulars  of  Tht 

library." 

• Please   send  me  a  copy   of  your  apodal 

Garden  Book  Catalogue. 

Nam* 


Addbus  . 


mmm 


The   trusted    servant   in    the   home.      It  serves   in   many   capacities 
and  in  every  room.    So  faithful  and  enlightened  in  its  method  that 

Sapolio  Service 

has    become    the    standard  —  indispensable,    cleanest    housekeeping. 
An   economical    cleaner    for    brass,   woodwork,   marble,   dishes,   etc* 

CLEANS,  SCOURS,  POLISHES- WORKS  WITHOUT  WASTE 

In  writing  to  idveniitr*  pleue  oentioo  T»*  Wou&'i  Wow 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Mother's 
Day 

is  every  day  while  the 

mother    lives,   and    as 

long  afterwards  as  her 

children   survive  her. 

For  over  one  hundred 

years,  we  have  endeavored 

to  help  the  mother  inculcate 

cleanly  habits  to  produce   a 

healthy  skin. 

The    use    of    Pears9    Soap 

prevents  the  irritability,  redness 

and  blotchy  appearance  from  which 

many   children  suffer,  and   prevents 

unsightly   disease    which  so   baffles 

dermatologists,  and  hinders  the  proper  physical 

and  moral  development  of  the  child. 

Pears9  Soap  produces  a  matchless  complexion  which 
not  only  gives  natural  beauty  but  a  matchless  comfort 
to  the  body, 

Health,  beauty  and  happiness  follow  the  use  of 
Pears'  Soap.  The  mothers  of  today  can  well  follow 
the  example  of  the  last  six  generations  and  have  their 
memory    revered    by   teaching   their    children    to    use 

Pears'  Soap 

Mother' %  Day  is  to  he  observed  all  over  the  United  State* ,  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  to 
honor  and  uplift  motherhood,  and  to  give  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  hest  mother  who 
ever  lived  your  mother.  In  loving  remembrance  of  your  mother,  do  some  distinct  act  of 
kindness  either  by  visit  or  letter.  A  white  flower  (perfectly  white  carnation)  is  the  emblem 
to  be  worn  by  you.     Send  one  to  the  sick  or  unfortunate  in  homes,  hospitals  or  prisons. 

OF  ALL  SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  /5    THE  BEST. 
The  latert  book*  i»n  travel  and  biography  can  hr  ohtainrii  through  thr  Readers'  Service 
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A  Good  Grubstake 

As  a.  Nourishing  Food. 

Grape-Nuts 

has    a    condensed    strength    unequalled,     and    it    keeps    indefinitely. 

A  mountain  Burro  can  pack  enough  Grape- Nuts  to  keep  three 
men  well-fed  for  three  months. 

Eft  not  quantity,  but  quality  that  makes  this  possible.  Eviery 
crumb  of  Grape-Nuts  carries  its  quota  of  Brain,  Brawn  and  Bone 
nutriment. 

"There's  a  Reason19 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Ia  writing  tit  *<Jrati*c?i  n1e*te  mention  Tut  Woiid'i  Wot* 
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The  sweep  of  an  idea  is  not  a  matter  of  geogra- 
phy.    Start  something  in  Boston  and  you  get 
the  echo  in  Bombay.     It  is  an  idea  that  makes 
neighbors  of  us  all. 

In  the  farthest  corner  of  the  world  you  find  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor — introduced  by  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  tourists,  capitalists,  business  men. 

The  Gillette  now  has  great  sales  agencies  in  India 
and  China.  Men  there  have  been  stropping  and  hon- 
ing for  five  thousand  years.  It*s  time  they  were 
awakening.  How  long  will  you  cling  to  obsolete 
shaving  methods  ? 


GILLETTE  SALES   COMPANY,  *4  W.  Second   Street,   Boston 


The  Headeri*  Serf  ice  will  Aid  jrou  in  pi  inning  your  t«c*!i< 


CITIES   OF   OPPORTUNITY 


Des  Moines, 


Advertisement  is 

to  Tell 


THIS  is  aimed  at  the  man  who  wantKS  < .  KfcAfy,  There  are 
"opportunities"  all  over  the  world,  but  in  Des.Moines,  Iowa, 
the  man   of  Ginger*  Grit  and  Gray  Matter  toiddWuj. Certainly. 

*  *       •  ^^,aw 

Iowa  an  Agricultural  Empire 

DES  MOINES  is  the  distributing  center  of  the  largest  be 
land  under  one  government  in  the  world.    The  State  of  I? 
developed  more  agriculturally  than  any  other  state  in  the  iiniott^ 
Two  Thousand  Million  Dollars  of  taxable  wealth  has  grown  right 
of  the  soil  of  Iowa  in  the  last  fifty  years.    The  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  $1,318;  that  of  Iowa  is  $1,826. 

*  *        * 

Des  Moines  is  The  Heart 

THERE  are  2,250,000  people  in  Iowa.  The  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  state  demands  that  Des  Moines  meet  its  needs.  Nowhere 
else  in  America  for  the  business  man  is  there  such  a  City  of  Cer- 
tainties. Here  is  the  point:  Des  Moines  today  is  the  agricultural  capital 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  prosperous  territory 
in  the  country— a  territory  which  can  and  will  support  twice  as  many 
industries  as  there  are  today  in  Des  Moines, 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  worn,  nothing  for  the  house  or  farm, 
nothing  that  can  be  put  on  the  table  or  used  for  ornament,  that  the  people 
of  Iowa  do  not  buy.  Des  Moines  today  is  not  supplying  one-third  ot  ike 
things  demanded  in  its  trade  territory. 

*  *         * 

The  Combination  that  Makes  Certainties 

IOWA'S  agricultural  products  last  year  were  worth  $621,000.000 — 
exceeding  the  crops  of  many  groups  of  states— more  by  $221,000,000 
than  was  dug  from  all  the  gold  mines  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  Iowa  have  an  average  of  $200  in  the  savings  banks. 
Intensive  cultivation  would  increase  the  crop  of  Iowa  by  $50,000*000 — 
there  ts  no  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  Iowa  hen  with 
her  eggs  can  buy  all  the  nuts,  grain*  vegetables  and  fruits  (except  oranges) 
of  southern  California— and  have  $50,000  left  every  year. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee, 

The  Readers*  Service  fa  prepared  to  advise  parents  about  schools 
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not  to  5e//  you  Something 

t)u  a  Great  Deal 


Railways  Give  Their  Best 


J\  railways  feed  the  state  from  this  city,  A  Des  Moines  merchant  or  m an u fact 
-*■  *  urer  has  any  point  in  the  state  within  immediate  reach,  and  is  but  8  hours  from 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  AH  this  territory,  within  a  radial  of  350  miles,  is  his. 
Des  Moines  will  become  the  industrial  and  mercantile  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

la  Des  Moines  there  is  no  trouble  over   freight   rates.     Th>  T    Dei    Moines 

Committee  has  a  railway  rate  expert,  employed  continually,  to  secure  fair  treatment 
and  fair  play  for  shippers.     Des  Moines  is  not  discriminated  against. 

The  railways  appreciate  the  present,  as  well  as  the  future,  of  Des  Moines. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 

\HE  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  is  an  association  of   business  men.     It  is  not 

'booming"  Des  Moines,  but  is  directing  its  growth.     It  is  the  crystal izatton  of 

what  is  called  all  over  the  country  "The  Des  Moines  Spirit"— the  spirit  of  people 

Relieve  in  themselves  and  in  their  city.    It  invites  merchants  and  manufacturers 

|Why  they  and  their  enterprises  should  become  a  part  of  Des  Moines. 

*  * 

r^A  Certainty  for  You 

THE  ntan\^  * 
cent  p\ 
moting  i 
selling  factory  sites 
the  Certainties  of  Des 

Find  OuT 


ng  concerns  of  Des  Moines  last  year  showed  a  profit  of  20  per 
rity  is  a  habit  here.     We  are  not  selling  town  lots,  p 
*  ernes,  disposing  of  vacant  orchard  lands,  nor  are  we 

locations.     We  are  telling  without  exageration         / 

It 


We  publish  a     .^V    r* 


crisp,  coimm-      \ 
We  will     ^ 


ALL  our  facts  and  figures  are  at 
little  magazine  called  M  WEALT 
:ind  to  the  point — you  can  rea< 
send  it  to  you  for  the  asking,  ^^^^^  \*M 

We   will  give  you  all  the   information  you  wanT,   in  .^A 
other  ways.     Whether  you  are  ready  to  begin  business      *>ja># 
for  yourself,  or  wish  to  change  your  location  or  estab-  utf*>*      Send   mc  a 
listi   a    branch,    you    know  a    Certainty  discounts  ^J/ 
an  opportunity. 

Write  us— and  get  WEALTH. 


Des  Moines 
tin  it  tee. 

Do    Moines,     Iowa 


py   of 

If  WEALTH 


>es  Moines,  Iowa  / 


Add  rets 


My  butinr- 


In  writing  to  advertiser*  please  I 


i  Tw«  Wotw*i  Wotc 
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BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


IN 


LINCOLN 


CAPITAL    OF    NEBRASKA 

Population  70,000  ;  the  railroad  center  of  the  rich* 
rtt   agricultural    district    in   the   world,    wants   a 

WHOLESALE  DRY 
GOODS  HOUSE 

Mrn  of  r*prrience  can  obtain  financial  assistance 
Urtrf  to  an  amount  of  from  $200,000  to  $250*000  for 
llir  lunnatiuri  uf  a  sYronp;  firm,  Alt  other  jobbing 
lines  are  now  represented,     Lincoln  also  wants  a 

STRAWBOARDMILL 

Thi*  city  will  furnish  one-half  the  capital  necessary 
to  r«i.ihji«h  a  20-ton  mill.  Idea]  location  for  this 
1 1 1 J  •  i  *t  t  v  ■  A  rra n  ge  me  n  tt  can  be  mad  e  for  oper  ati  n  g 
a  Jat^r  tgg  cmti  filter  factory  in  connection  with 
straw  board  mill* 

CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

TltU  i*  ilir  best  unoccupied  territory  in  the  West 

fiif   Hewer   Pi  lie,    Drain  Tile,  and   Hollow  Brick 

Ijiriftjiri.     Enormous  plastic  clay  deposits  at  hand. 

Lincoln  will  assist  in  financing  large  plant. 


I- Hir  openings  here  for  Interurban  electric  projects, 
ttfitriritair  notions,  wholesale  boots  and  shoes, 
lU.nlrialc  rubber  goods,  wholesale  crockery,  whole- 
*.ilr  furniture,  furniture  factory,  alfalfa  meal  mills, 
■  rir.il  mi  lis,  implement  factories,  packing  houses, 
tmiiiriiea,  horse  market. 


IkiMoln  lias  37  miles  of  paved  streets,  82  miles  of 
sjtrrl  railways,  14,500  telephones,  6  universities, 
irkniriu  pop  niation  of  6,500,  5  daily  newspapers, 
■17  wrekly  and  monthly  newspapers,  116  jobbing 
I ii it i vi  whose  sales  last  year  amounted  to  24 
million   dollars*  worth  of  business. 

Ijur.iln  is  a  great  grain  and  milling  center.  It 
nrudiirr-*  15  mi  I  Hon  pounds  of  butter  annually. 
]i*  hank  clearings  last  year  were  76  million  dollars. 
I  MO  manufacturing  establishments  whose  businesa 
\jM  year  amounted  to  $1 1,000, 000. 

Lincoln  lias  tine  main  line  railroads — Burlington, 
tt ii if m  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific,  North  -  Western 
and  Rock  Island,  with  18  lines  radiating  from  the 
city, 

The  Burlington  is  spending  4  million  dollars  in 
Lincoln  and  at  Havelock,  a  nearby  suburb  that  is 
being  made  the  chief  shop  town  on  the  system, 

There  arc  0U  railroad  stations  in  Nebraska  and 
774  of  them  are  nearer  to  Lincoln  than  to  any  other 
jobbing  ami  inanuf  act  u  ring  center. 

Further  information  will  be  gladly  given  by 

W.  S.  WHITTEN 

SECRETARr  COMMERCIAL   CLUB 
LINCOLN,   NEBRASKA 


A  Good  Living 
From  10  Acres 

Pecos Land 


Y         ~~?r  from  $50.00    to  $100.00  pmr^ 
'month  income  in  alfalfa  alone.  \ 

Every  salaried  man,  or  wage  earner,  should 
own  10  acres  Pecos  Irrigable  land.  Put  It  in 
alfalfa  which  pays  up  $  ]  25.  per  acre*  One  year's 
CTop  pays  for  you  r  land*  You  doo*t  have*  to  wait 
with  alfalfa  I  Income  starts  first  crop.  This  is 
the  greatest  alfalfa  district  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  best  place  on  earth  for  a  man  to  make 
money.  Buy  irrigable  land  in  the  famous  Pecos 
Valley,  Texas,  one  of  the  richest  valley* in  the 
world,  just  ahead  of  construction  of  the 

K.  C,  Mexico  &  Orient  Ry. 

building  dally  the  shortest  line  from  Kuntat  City  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  10  acres  of  thin  richest  land,  la 
afallfa  in  truck  ortWif  of  all  in  fruit*,  will  give  you 
a  good  Income,  and  the  big;  Increase  in  Tana  values* 
tifter  the  completion  of  the  rait  road,  will  make  you 
comparatively  rich.  Beat  the  railroad  to  it;  you  know 
how  fortunes  are  made  by  getting  in  just  ahead  of 
the  locomotive's  whistle.  Buy  land  on  fan*  timm* 
•nay  jMyirwnrs*  at  prices  far  below  Its  real  value, 

$200.00  From  Vz  Acre 

The  Pecos   Valley  Irrigation  1st  reports  that  Mr* 
Den   Blhl   upon  an   even  }%   acre  is  growing  sweet 


potatoes,  tomatoes,  radishes,  etc.,  and  has  sole  i 
worth    of  produce   from   this  little  garden,  besides 
having  an  abundance  all  season  for  his  own  use 

Feacbea  pay  §1000.00  an  acre?  apple  tree*  are 
worth  §4000  apiece;  celery  and  asparagus §500.00 per 
acre;  berries  up  to  §500,00  per  acre;  cantaloups* 
♦300.00  to  §500.00  per  acre. 

Pecos  V  a  I  ley  products  won  22  ftrst  prises  at  El 
Paso  Pair  1*09,  and  its  frutla  BEAT  THE  WORLD 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

Magnificent  Irrigation 

Remember    this    ts    Irrigable  land.     The  big  Im- 
perial Reservoir  system,  with  over  20  mites  of  canals 
now    completed,  ABSOLUTELY    INSURES    CRC 
We  are  spending  about  §20,000.00  per  month  for 
provements   in   this  marvelous  valley*     Behind  the 
farmer  and  land  owner  is  the  guarantee  of  MILLIONS 
OP  i>OLLARS  in  vested  by  the  K*  C*.  Mexico  ft  Orient   j 
R.y.   along   Its    route.      Thia  is  the  last  great  oppor- / 
tufilty  to  secure  the  FINEST,  RICHEST  LAND  jwsl/ 
before  values  advance.  ' 

This  Book  Is  Free 

Send  me  your  name  and  address 

and  1  will  send  you  a  fascijint' 

ing  book  "Pec  os  Palisades,"  bul- 

etins,    and  actual    testimony 

from  men  who  know*    I  will 
I  show   you   how  to   "makm  t 
A  t*tr*r  living"  In  the  Pecos 
•V  Volley,      Please    write   for 
lj\    free  book  today. 


f*  A.  HOKNBCCK.  Land  Commissioner. 

—m  Clhr,  Utiles  and  Orkni  Ralrwiy.  3 

f79  iatmaore  Ave,,  Kansas  City  .Mo.  J? 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  bookTPsco*  ft 

Palisades,*1    and   other   literature    descriptivs    of  I 
your  Pecos  Valley  Land. 


Name. 


Address. 


I 
I 


The  latest  books  oa  travel  and  biography  can  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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More  than  one-half  of  all  the  watches  made  in 
the   United  States  come  from   these  factories 


$[QO    $|SO    $£QO 


IN  these  clean  and  sunlit  mod- 
ern factories,  by  skilled  and 
well  -  paid  workmen,  accord- 
ing to  exact  standards  of  test 
and  reliability,  year  in  and  year 
outf  **as  time  goes  on,"  the 
wonderful  watches  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ingersotl  and  Inger* 
sotl-Trenton  are  made  for  the 
markets  of  the  world. 


$5°9$7Q2$929 


These  watches  are  wonderful  in  three  ways — for  quality,  price  and  popularity.  They 
are  accurate  and  durable  timekeepers.  They  cost  from  one  dollar  to  nine,  every  grade 
guaranteed.  Over  nineteen  millions  of  people  have  bought  them — sales  now  running 
at  twelve  thousand  watches  every  twenty-four  hours. 

This  is  the  world's  record  for  watch  making  and  watch  selling.  First  honors  go  to 
the  house  of  Ingersotl — don't  forget  that*  And  the  only  way  to  keep  step  with  this  vast 
army  of  nineteen  million  intelligent  watch-choosers  and  watch-users  is  to  buy  and 
carry  and  take  pride  in  an  INGERSOLL  or  INGERSOLL-TRENTON  Watch. 

When  President  Tmft   wanted   to  present  a  watch    to    the    ion   of 
President  Hedley  of  Yale,  be  chose  one  of  these  famous  watches. 

Ingersoll  watch-prices  are  fixed  at  the  factory.  They  are  standard  and  permanent  the 
world  over.    Even  the  new  Tariff  laws  did  not  raise  these  prices.    They  are  as  follows: 

Ingersoll  Models      -  $t  00,  $L 50  and  $L 00. 

Ingersoll-Trenton  Models         -         $5.00,  $7.00  and  $9.00. 

( The  above  /-  T  Models  sit  hme  7  jewels.     The  $9*00  grade 

is  fitted  <with  20year  gold-filled  cases.) 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  an  Injrersoll-Trcntoin  It  is  a  «ight  to  see — the  best  watch-value  ever 
offered. 

Our  useful  booklet.  "How  to  Judge  a  Watch,"  U  printed  in  three  color*  and 
illustrated  with  27  pictures.  It  will  interest  you,  teach  you,  and  save  you 
money.    We   would   like   to  mail  you  a  copy.     What  is  your  address? 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  125  Frankel  Building,  New  York  City 


Are  you  thinking  of  bwkUag?    The  Reader*'  Service  can  ft?e  you  helffu!  iUgfcettiMw 
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The  Howard  Watch 


The  American  return- 
ing  from  Europe 
likely  as  not  brings  home 
a  HOWARD.    Perhaps  he 

better  appreciates  this  American  Watch 
when  he  finds  it  the  finest  practical 
timepiece  to  be  had  in  London,  Rome, 
Paris  or  Berlin. 

To  be  sure,  it  has  no  chimes,  no 
music  box,  no  cuckoo  attachment,  but 
it  ii  marvellously  accurate  in  recording  time — 
and  the  American  is  just  hard-headed  enough 


to  think  that  is  what  a  watch  is  for.  Euro* 
pc.ms  also  are  becoming  so  sordid  and  Ameri- 
canized that  they  begin  to  think  so,  too. 

This  is  quite  a  change  from  the  day  when 
the  rich  American,  buying  here  at  home, 
insisted  on  a  European  watch. 

Times  change — and  timtpittti.  The  HOW- 
ARD watch  is  the  same  price  in  all  countries, 
and  it  comes  through  the  U.  S.  Custom  House 
duty  free,  A  Howard  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

Tne  price  of  each  Howard  is  fi*ed  at  tU«- 
ty  and  a  printed  ticket  attached— focn 
the  t7-jewel  (double- roller  escapement)  in  a 
*'Jai.  Boat m  or*'  Crescent"  gold-filled 
at  $40  to  the  23 -jewel  in  a  14 k.  solid  gold. 
case  at  $150. 


Not  •very  Jeweler  can  sell  you  •  HOWARD  Witch.    Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler  in 
yptjr  sown  end  talk  to  him,    He  is  a  oood  auui  so  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card.  Dcpt,  Z»  and  we  will  send  you  s  HOWARD  book  of  value  to 
Che  watch  bu>rr 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


a 


T»t«o«i»'i  Won 
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T  LETTERS 


Messages  of  fifty  words  or  more  will  be 
sent  at  night  and  delivered  the  following 
morning  throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

A  fifty-word  "Night  Letter9*  will  be  sent  for 
the  price  of  a  ten-word  day  message. 

TLach  additional  ten  words  or  less — one- fifth 
of  the  charge  for  the  first  fifty  words. 

The  "Night  Letter"  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  abbreviation,  and  makes  the  tele- 
graph service  available  for  social  corres- 
pondence as  well  as  for  business  com- 
munications. 

This  company's  facilities  for  this  service 
include  forty  thousand  employees,  over 
one  million  and  a  quarter  miles  of  wire, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  offices. 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,    Efficient,    Popular   Service, 


In  writing  to  sdVertiien  pirate  mention  Tui  Wo«ld'»  Won 
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Take  a 

KODAK 


you. 


EASTMAN   KODAK  CO..   Rochester.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ug  to  JilvcitMrri  pleiic  tncntjrm  Tut  Woild'i  Womk 
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The  Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your  Bell  Telephone  is  on  duty 
1440  minutes  every  day.  So  is  the 
telephone  exchange ;  so  are  the  toll 
lines  which  radiate  through  the 
neighboring  communities;  so  are 
the  long  distance  lines  which  con- 
nect you  with  far-away  cities  and 
other  radiating  systems. 

The  whole  Bell  System  is  on  duty 
1440  minutes  a  day— and  if  any  of 
these  minutes  are  not  used,  their 
earning  power  is  irrevocably  lost 

Like  the  Police  Force  or  the  Fire 
Department,  the  telephone  is  not 
always  working — but  it  is  always 
on  duty  and  always  costing  money. 
But  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  fire  department  if  your  burning 
house  had  to  take  its  turn;  nor  with 
the  police  force  if  you  had  to  wait 
in  line  to  receive  protection. 


You  want  service  at  once.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Bell  System 
endeavors  to  give  you — immediate 
attention,  instantaneous  service.  It 
strives  to  be  always  ready  to  receive 
your  call  at  any  point,  and  connect 
you  with  any  other  point — without 
postponement  or  delay. 

It  would  be  much  cheaper  if  tele- 
phone customers  would  be  content 
to  stand  in  line,  or  if  their  commun- 
ications could  be  piled  up  to  be  sent 
during  slack  hours;  or  if  the  demand 
was  so  distributed  as  to  keep  the 
whole  system  comfortably  busy 
for  1440  consecutive  minutes  a 
day. 

But  the  public  needs  immediate 
and  universal  service  and  the  Bell 
System  meets  the  public's  require- 
ments. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


In  writing  to  advertiser*  pleaae  mention  Tut  Wokld'i  Wou 
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Baraura  said  the  public  liked 
to  be  hurabu^ech  I  never 
believed  it.  I've  brought  a 
good  many  businesses  to  suc- 
cess on  the  other  basis.  The 
Mukaroff  Cigaret  business  Is 
one  of  them. 

I  said  eight  years  ago  that  the 
American  public  wns  tired  of  being 
explnited  on  of  {fare  t*.  /  won  tired  of 
it,  and  bad  beta  for  quite  a  while, 
and  I  am  just  a  goad  average  person, 
with  enough  Ira  man  nature  in  me  to 
be  very  much  like  eighty  million*  of 
my  neighbors, 

I  h  nve  en  on  «h  faith  in  my  neighbor*, 
too.  tu  belies  ve  they  are  mostly  natural 
burn     connoisseurs — emc*    iktr    erw 
t iv**  *  ekana  t*  di*crimiu*t§.    And  Ivm 
proven  iL 
No  other  people  on  earth  are  as  keen  lor  the 
fat  tf  tPtrjtkiae  aa  the  Americans — and  no  other 
country  has  been  so  consistently  given  the  worst  of  it 
on  a  lot  of  things. 
I  am  a  cigaret  mimmfmetmrwr  only  because  I  was  lint 
a  dgaret  smekrr  and  I  got  tired  of  smoking  the  stuff  that  Was 
offered  to  intelligent  smokers  in  this  country,    I  wanted  m 
dgaret  that  I  could  smoke  all  day  if  I  felt  like  It.  without  de- 
veloping a  "craving."  or  inducing  the  nervousness  or  depression 
that  follows  the  use  of  ordinary  cljcarets,    I  found  such  cigarets  in  Russia,  where  every- 
body smokes  cigarets  ail  the  time,  and  in  the  other  Continental  countries,  where 
tivrybcJy  smokes   JTiuitotf  cigarets,     I  imported  them  for  a  h>ng  time,  hut  it  was 
difficult  t*>  keep  enough  on  hand  to  supply  myself  and  my  friends — (and  my  friends 
multiplied  pretty  rapidly  through  these  cigarets.) 

I  acquired  the*knowledge,  the  right,  and  the  workmen,  to  duplicate  these  dgarets 
in  America,  and  I  *m  duplicating  them.  eiu/jrr#/y* 

The  reason  for  the  difference  between  these  cigarets  and  others  lies  mostly  In  sv 
difference  in  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view. 

I  have  always  believed  that  if  we  produced  the  quality,  the  pub- 
lic would  produce  the  sales*     And  that  faith  has  been  justified. 

MAKAROFF  RUSSIAN  CIGARETS 

■re  Just  like  Makarolf  ad vertlhlntf— pood,  honest,  straightforward  stuff.  We  have  now  intnihjced  the  goods  SO 
thoroughly  to  dealer*  that  yuiic.m  Ket  (hem  almost  anywhere  in  the  best  cfenr  stores.  Imiels.  cafe*,  dimnv  cars, 
etc.  Any  dealer  who  hasn't  gut  them  van  get  them  quickly  from  his  local  jobber.  If  he  diSwHTl  want  to,  we  will 
Supply  >«U  proxiiinJy,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  dealer  a  name  and  iiddresa,  or  simply  his  address  su  that  we  may 
investigate  his  reason  fur  refusal. 

If  you  do  not  like  these  cigarets  at  the  first  trial,  remember  that  they  are  might  J  different  from  what  yon  are 
ncruKii imcd  to,  and  that  tk&  sjjfarvsw  It  mtf  im  year  /epsr.  Take  time  to  get  a  little  u*ed  tu  iht.ni  and  you  will  find 
out  just  what  we  mean. 

M.iknmff*  are  absolutely  pure,  clean,  sweet,  mild  f#As«s.  umttmchtd  bf  atjSttim*  mkstmr  t»1  give  them  artificial 
flavor,  hweelRevi,  or  to  make  them  burn.    Vuu  will  tind  that  yuu  can  smoke  us*  many  as  you  want  of  them  without 
jiiv  <a   the  ntrvrirnc?!*,  depression  or  "craving'  that  follows  the  use  of  ordinary  ctgareU. 
Pwwwt*^0fW9  w+m't  hurt y*m.    You  may  not  Im?  used  to  it,  and  you  may  n«it  like  tne  first  M:ikun*ff,  but  you'll  like 

the  hiv I  tui.-  better,  and  you'll  StU'k  to  Makarotln  forever  if  you  uncc  (rive  i Hem  a  f.iir  ehanve.    We  h.ive  built 

thts  LiiiAtTu-viffU  ijijiiliry  in  the  rihuN  and  intelligence  in  the  sinnker — a  wunttmaiiufl  that  simi<Ly  can't  lose,  We 
waited  ruMc  a  wink,  but  it  has  won  in  our  case  and  won  big.    The  result  fa  that 

This  is  a  MakarofF  year — nearly  everybody  smokes  them  now1 

Makarolfa  are  15  cents  and  a  quarter  in  boxes  of  tell,    $1,50  to  $6,00  for  100's* 

At 

Your 
Dealer's 


/3%*^S*~^-  ^<^Cr>u       &, 


KaH  address,  95  Milk  Street-Boston*  Mess. 
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Cowan  Furniture 

is  made  in  more  than  a  thousand  patterns,  all  in  mahogany,  and 
for  every  household  use.  It  is  the  only  line  of  fine  mahogany 
furniture  made  in  a  sufficient  number  of  patterns  so  that  an  entire 
house  may  be  furnished  with  it,  thus  insuring  a  harmony  of  result 
otherwise  impossible.  In  design  it  is  mostly  in  reproduction  of 
the  best  English  designers,  as  Sheraton,  Chippendale  and  Hepple- 
white,  and  in  American  Colonial.  We  do  not  send  catalogs  or 
photographs  except  to  dealers,  but  examples  of  the  furniture  may 
be  seen  at  good  stores  throughout  the  country.  We  mention  here- 
with a  few  such  stores  where  representative  examples  of  Cowan 
Cabinet-Work  may  be  seen: 


Atlanta,  Ga.^Chambcrlin,  Johason-Dn* 
bose  Co, 

Baltimore,  Md\— C,  J.  Benson  *  Co, 

BayCtty.  Mich,— C.  E.  kosenhuryft  Son*. 

Boston.  Mass.^— Jordan  Harah  Co. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Parker,  Gardener  Co. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio— H.  ft  5.  Poffue  Co, 

Ck'Vor.imL  OniS— Th»  Swrlin*  a-  Welch 
Co. 

Columbus,  Qhio—F.  G.St  A.  Howald, 

Danville,  HI. — C.  L.  Sandtiaky. 

Davenport,  Iowa — Iowa  Furniture  ft 
Carpet  Co. 

Dra  Moines*  Iowa — Chase  A  We*t. 

Detroit.  Mich. — Hudson  ft  Symington. 

Lmluth,  Minn,— French  A  Baaaett. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— D.  N.  Foaier  Fur- 
niture Co, 

Kansas  City*  Mo. — Emery.  Bird,  Thayer 
Co. 

La  Crosae,  Wta.— The  Win,  Doerclnger 

Lansing.  MIrh.— M.  J.  *  B.  M.  Bnck. 

LeJtinRton,  Ky, — E.  L.  March. 

Little  Rock,  Ark* — Jones  House  Furnish* 

in*  Co, 
Los  Angeled,  CaL— California  Furniture 

Co. 
Louisville,  Ky,— Fred*  *W,  KeLiker  ft  Son. 
Mansfield.  Ohio— C has.  Schroer  ft  Son. 
Milwaukee.    Wis,— The   C.  W,    Fischer 

Furniture  Co. 


For  your  guidance 
mch  piece  qf  Cowan 
Cabinet-  Work   bean 


Minneapolis,  Minn,— New  England  Fur- 
niture ft  Carpet  Co* 

Nashville,    Tenn. — Montgomery   Furni- 
ture Co. 

Newark,  OMo—J.  Gletefcauf* 

Kew  York,  N,  Y.— Grand  Rapid*  Fur- 
niture Co.,  34  W.  A2nd  St, 

Omaha,  Neb, — Orchard*  Wflhelm 
Carpet  Co, 

Peoria,  DL — Schlpper  ft  Block. 

Philadelphia,  P**— John  J.  DeZouche  ft 
Co, 

Pittsburg,  Pa- — Dauler,  Cloee  ft  Johns, 

Pittsburg*  Fa»— McCreery  ft  Company. 

Portland,  Oregon— J.  G.  Mack  ft  Co. 

Providence,  R,  I. —The  TUden-Thurber 
Co* 

Saginaw,  Mich. — Henry  FeJge  ft  Son. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah— The  Greenewald 
Furniture  Co, 

Seattle  P  Wash,— Frederick  ft  Nelson. 

Sioux  City.  la. — Liudholm  Furniture  Co, 

Spokane,  Waaft. — The  Grote-Rankin  Co. 

Springfield,  III.— A.  Dirkaen  ft  Son, 

Bt.  Paul,  Mmn,~Maiinheimer  Br™, 

Syracuse,  N.Y.— Brown,  Curtis  ft  Brown, 

Terre  Haute,  I  rid,— E-  D,  Harvey 

Toledo,  Ohio—  Stolberff  ft  Parka. 

Washington,  D,  C.—K.  W,  ft  J.  B.  Hen- 
derson. 


OfN^    if  A    \     t^  maker's  mark 

W.  K.  COWAN  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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BCT'ACLErS 


A 

NEW 


Comfortable,  Efficient,  Inconspicuous 

Different  from  all  others.  Lenses  held  in  position  by 
two  small,  rocking  gold  pads. 

Properly  adjusted  they  will  not  mark  bridge  of  nose, 
slip  down  or  hurt  behind  the  ears. 

Send  for  information  that  will  show  you  why  no  other  spec- 
tacles can  give  you  the  same 
degree  of  comfort  or  look 
as  well  when  being  worn 
as  TRU-FIT  SHUR-ON 
SPECTACLE 

E.  K1RSTEIN  SONS  CO. 


I  pad* 


Dept.  U 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  Lather's  the  Thing 

It  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  quick,  cool, 
comfortable  shave,  and  a  harsh  rasping  of 
the  razor  over  your  face. 

Use  a  shaving soapwhich brushes 
up  instantly  into  a  thick,  billowy 
lather;  which  softens  the  beard, 
soothes  the  skin,  and   leaves  { 
your  face  feeling  as   though   y* 
you  had  bathed  it  in  a  moun-    J 
i  spring.     That's  what  hap- 
wh 


Every 

Druggist 

Sells 

it. 


pens  when  you  use 

JOHNSON'S 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 


Try  a  lube.     25  cettf.  for    )  SO   ■K«vr«.     If  yo<_. 

ut  v»t  wi  1  mail  you  *  lube   on   receipt   of   pnee.     Tnal 
•   *  2-4«nl  «f»mp. 

Dept.  8-J. 

New  Brwaiwick, 

N.  J. 


t   i"'    •   ■   •  m   «iirnp- 
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2  5  Cents 
a  tube 


If  you  with  to  systematize  your  but  torn  the  Readers*  Service  may  be  able  to  offer  lUggerttoDf 
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Upset? 


If  what  you  just  ate  makes 
you  feel  miserable — 

Causing  sourness,  gas,  heart- 
burn or  belching  of  acid  and 
undigested  food — 

Remember,  a  little  Diapepsin 
Really  does  make  out-of-order 
stomachs  feel  fine  in  five  minutes. 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia  and  all 
stomach  distress  vanishes.  Large 
case  at  druggists  50c. 


will  pot  vou 
on  your  Tec* 


Great  Western 
Champagne 

Half  the  Cost  of  Imported 

Absence  of  duty  reduces  its  cost  50^' 

Of  the  six  American  champagnes 
exhibited,  Great  Western  was 
the  only  one  awarded  the  gold 
medal    at    Paris    exposition,    1900. 

Your  grocer  or  dealer  can  supply  you 
Sold  everywhere  ■ -—. —  -== 


Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co. 

RHEIMS,  N.  Y. 
Oldest  and  Largest  Champagne  House  in  America 


Tile  latest  book*  on  travel  ami  biography  can  he  obtained  through  the  Keaden'  Service 
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Try  It  On 

^-w    .  T\C?   anc*  °^ta^n  'hat  piquancy  so 

*3/^Ej/mOI3  often  lacking  in  Salad  Dressings.   Use 

LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,   Fish,  Steaks,   Chops,    Roasts,    and   many  other    dishes    are   improved    by  its  use. 
For  lour  generations  it  has  stood  unrivaled  as  a  seasoning. 

Shun   Substitutes.  Tomn  Duncan's  Soni,  Agents,  New  York. 


BUFFAW 


LITHIA 
SPRINGS 
WATER, 


These  Physicians  Have  Used  It  Personally  and  in  Practice. 
Are  They  Not  Competent  Witnesses? 

"For  These  Purposes  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Highest  Medical  Authorities." 


Dr,  Geo.  E    Walton's    standard  work  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  "Rttrpfiin  1 1TUI4  WaTCB  ls  an  e^c*ent  diuretic,  and  proves  of  great  value  in  IN* 


itelit; 


FLAMMATION  and- IRRITATION  of  tits  BLADDER  and 


the 


waters   In   this  country.    I 


KIDNEYS,  especially  when  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  as  exhibited  in  cases 
of  GRAVEL  and  GOUT*    For  these  purposes  it  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  authorities. M 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  Prqfi  of  Surgery,  Medical  DepL  University  of  Mich.,  and  author  oj 
articles  in  International  Cyclopedia  iip.rrnt  A  j  ITUII  li/A*rpx>  Is  one  off  the  bast  alkaline 
of  Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion  that      DUlTAUf  LITHIA  IfiU  I 
have  used  it  with  undoubted  advantage  in  my  own  person. 

Dr.  John  T.   Metcalff,   Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,    College  of  Physicians 
*\ 
hi 

s 


and  ,  New  York:     "I  Purr*  t  a  I  ituis  WatCP  *or  patients,  and  used  it  in  my  own 

have  for  some  years  prescribed  VmfBM  LI  IfllA  YT/UtA  case   for    GOUTY  TROUBLE  with 

decided  beneficial  results,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  as  a  very  valuable  remedy." 

Additional  testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  at  Springs   Opens  Juno   16th. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  WATER  «  &°v= 
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Whifeftoclt 


"The  World's  Best  Table  Water 


»* 


CANDIES  OF  BASE  QUALITY 


little  Babies  and 
HolsteinCWsMilk 

PkacticaUy  oee-thad  of  all  the  kfaato  baa*  m  Jfc  CMM 
dw  before  they  hate  leaned  lo  talk    Tail  chaaV  Hta 
ttvai 


boat  big,  vieoroae,  huato  cowa,  falef  Be  aid  aaaAerfaaaa 
load  of  anlk  upon  which  year  baby  er  yoanai  waTjafa  fa 


slediaad 
Cooaak  vow  phvaKiaa  ail 
i  Cow's  MUk.  The 


afafa 


Hotaaan  Cow  s  Milk.  IteaMxacal  pfoteaaotfaeaaaaaaa**, 
Owbooa.MTheSlo7ofHelaMnmMcoMBMaa^fa. 
information  which  cannot  bJ  to  intmalyoa.  Woaaadfc  aaaai 


An  Assortment  of  Heart  Shaped 
Deltdouslr  Flavored  Sweets 

PACKED  IN  HEART  SHAPED  TIN  BOXES. 


*U-  „,  c  ad.  *~.  ^nerert  .,     K?LSTgN-TOESIAN  ASSOOATION 

66  Retail  Stent.  II^ZZS^^hmhiLh 


Just  one  of  the  500  Varieties  of 

Necco  Sweets 


NECCO  LIMB  TABLETS— the  good  old-fashioned  kind  that  young 
people  and  grown-ups  like  so  much.  There  are  over  500  other  varieties 
of  NECCO  SWEETS  to  choose  from.  All  made  under  one  roof—not 
handled  in  the  making— sold  by  the  best  dealers.    Manufactured  by  the 

HEW  ENGLAND  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY,   tattoo  Mas* 
Ifaaaro  a/  ikm  aaWI  Ueam  LENOX  CHOCOLATES. 


H 
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As  a  drink,  Welch's 
Grape  Juice  has  no  equal 

It  is  a  product  of  nature,  not  a  concoction 
'  or  an  artificial  product.  The  rich  flavor  of 
luscious  Concords  is  as  effectively  retained 
in  the  glass  bottle  under  the  Welch  seal  as 
in  the  grape  berry  sealed  by  nature. 

Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

should  be  in  every  home.  Serve  plain,  or 
with  carbonated  water,  or  in  lemonade. 
Use  it  in  making  a  punch  or  dessert.  Order 
a  few  bottles  from  your  dealer. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send  $3.00 
for  trial  down  pints,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 
Sample  3-oa,  bottle  by  mail,  10  cents.  Booklet  of 
4-0  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch  *s  Grape  Juice,  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Wettfield,  N.  Y. 


CHARTM  OAK 
PATTfKN 


Durability  and  Beauty 

have  made  this  ware  famous  for  many  years, 
affords  the  longest  servic 
and  satisfaction — 


The  heaviest  triple  plate  is  guaranteed  by 
the  trade  mark 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 


'Sileer  Plait  that 
Wears' 


XS 

TRIPLE 


Sold  by  leading  dealers.     Send  for  catalogue  "S-49"    showing  designs. 
MERIDEN    BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn.       *~%f 

(TntenuliODAl  Silver  Co.,  Succewor)  iiZ»  frinini 
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The  Vacation  Lan 
o£  America. 


£ 


r  NEW  YORK  - 

Central 

V    LINES     J 


Saratoga  Springs 


America's  greatest  watering  place.  Day  ex- 
cursions by  trolley,  automobile  or  carriage  to 
Adirondack  and  Lake  George  Resorts, 


The  Thousand  Islands 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  provide  perfect 
aquatic  life  among  the  1,76a  islands  dotted 
with  summer  homes,  cottages  and  hotels, 


Adirondack  Mountains 

The  Lake  Como  Region  of  America — Hotel, 
Cottage  or  Camp  life.  Mountain  climbing, 
golf,  tennis,  hunting  canoeing  and  fishing. 

New  England  Seashore 

Refined  but  brilliant  resorts,  or  places  to  hide 
away.  Water  and  woods  join— pleasures  of 
beach  or  country.  Wild  as  Canada — comfort* 
able  as  your  own  home. 

Lakes  George  *£*  Cham  plain 

the  two  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  bodies 
of  water  in  America,  Hotels  and  cottages 
from  which  one,  two  and  three-day  jaunts 
can  be  made— fishing,  mountain  climbing,  or 
touring  in  perfectly  appointed  steamers. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Vacation 

// you  wli  teM  us  the  number  in  your  party,  the  length  0/  time 
and  amount  of  money  you  desire  to  spend  in  connection  with 
your  holiday,  whether  you  want  continuous  traveling  or  not,  ami 
give  some  idea  of  your  taste  regarding  surroundings  raws** 
menis,  eicwt  we  witf  propose  one  or  two  trips  for  your  tonsidtr- 
ation  with  complete  information*  Address  New  York  Central 
Lines  Travel  Bureau.  Room  50a,  Giand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York,  or  Room  1402*  La  Halle  Street  Station,  Chicago 
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Would  you  enjoy  the  thrill  of  new  life — 

the  sensation  of  tingling  blood  coursing  thro' 
your  veins — the  living  of  a  natural  life  away 
from  the  cares,  conventions  and  confines  of 
the  sooty  city?  Then  spend  a  vacation  in 
Colorado.     The  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

— Daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Spring*  and  Denver  direct — 

is  ready  to  whirl  you 
away  upon  a  pleasant  journey. 
Splendid  cars — roomy  berths 
— dining  service  superb— 
everything  to  make  the  trip 
a  treat.  A  realization  of  all 
your  anticipations. 

Other  good  trains  each 
from  Chicago,  St,  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
Memphis  for  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Let    me   suggest    a  d 

real    vacation     this  . .,  - 

summer  in  the  Gold- 
en West. 

Our  profusely  illus- 
trated hook,  '*  Under 
the  Turquoise  Siy\" 
will  prove  invalu- 
able. Send  for  it  at 
once. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 

Put,  Traffic  Mgr. 

10  La  Salle  Station 

Chicago.  III. 


Are  you  ih.nkwg  n(  building  > 


tjii  i;i\r  you  helpful  fUggf^rjQIU 
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THE    WORLD'S    VORK    ADVERTISER 


Irrigated 

Farm  and  Fruit 

Lands 


The  small  irrigated  farm  or  orchard  means  greater  production 
with  less  labor.  It  takes  away  the  element  of  chance  and  makes 
a  good  crop  a  reasonable  certainty*  The  land  in  the  Northwest 
such  as  is  being  irrigated  by  government  and  private  projects  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  on  or  reacned  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  requires  only 

moisture  to  yield  bountifully.  This  moist* 
urc  is  provided  by  irrigation,  which  makes 
irrigated  farming,  fruit  and  vegetable  rait- 
ing a  scientific  profession,  not  a  drudgery, 
The  ideal  climate  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Northwest. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing your  efforts  bring  you  greater  returns,  write  for  informa- 
tion about  these  irrigated  lands.  Maybe  the  "dry-farming*1 
territory  will  interest  you.  Write  tonight  and  state  what 
section  you  are  most  interested  in,  Don't  delay*  The 
information  will  cost  you  nothing  and  will  pay  you  well.  Low  round-trio  Homescekers' 
fares  effective  twice  each  month,  also  round-crip  Summer  Tourist  tickets  on  sale  daily 
June  1  to  September  JO.     Long  limits  and  stop-overs, 

The  Scenic  Hifhw«y  Through  the  Lund  of  Fortune 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

l*  J,  Bricks,  G«tt*rftJ  Immigration  Agant 

Dopt,  W^  St-  Fad.  Mian.  Va^S\*3f 

A.  fit  CLELAND      General  Patience*  A|ent      ST.  PAUL  '  p 


The  Northern  Paajk 
\extends  into  or  through 
Minnesota^  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota \  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington.  Ore- 
gon* New*  rieh  territory 
being  opened  up  by  exten- 
sions now  building.  The 
/fame seeker's  Chancel 


1m  writif  to  adtartiatri  flam  i 
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THUMB  &  FINGER 

ARE  ENOUGH  TO  OPERATE  THE 


Stevens 


Shotgun 


So  easy-working  is  this  mechanism— so  quick  its  action — that  you 
throw  out  the  empty  shell  and  reload  the  chamber  like  a  fork  of 
lightning. 

As  the  spent  shell  starts  from  the  chamber  BY  ONE  ROUTE,  the 
loaded  shell  starts  from  the  magazine  by  a  SECOND  ROUTE, 
No  matter  how  quick  you  are,  no  human  hand  is  fast  enough  to 
balk  or  clog  this  gun,  because  the  loaded  and  the  empty  shells 
CANNOT  MEET. 

No  expert  live*  who  cannot  BETTER  hit  .core  with  the  STEVENS  6 -Shot 
Repeater,  Just  so,  the  beginner  graduate*  from  the  preliminary  da**  in  about 
one-half  the  ordinary  time.  The  gun  s  RACY  LINES  and  PERFECTED  BAL- 
ANCE and  the  STEVENS  Sighting  System  make  it  a  NATURAL  POINTER. 

You,  who  cannot  believe  that  a  shotgun  can  "point  itself/'  go  into  a  dealer  *  shop 
•~d  throw  the  STEVENS  to  your  shoulder.  See  with  your  own  eye*  what  we 
i  by  a  NATURAL  POINTER. 


This  gun  i*  absolutely  safe  because  the  breech  is  a  solid  wall.  Safe,  because  it  is 
hammertess.  No  gas  or  smoke  can  get  into  your  face.  An  expert  can  take  down 
and  put  together  the  STEVENS  Repeater  in  8  seconds.  Even  though  it  may  take 
you  a  FULL  MINUTE  at  first  that's  miles  ahead  of  any  other  shotgun  in  the  World. 
These  are  the  facts— PROVE  them  at  your  gun  dealer's. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  in  stock  we  will  send  this  No.  520.  express  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  List  price,  $27. 

This  gun  is  also  made  a*  No,  522  with  hollow  matted  rib;  fancy  stock;  straight  grip, 
checked  grip  and  forearm  slide;  List  price  $40.    Also  made  a*  No.  525,  straight  or 
pistol  grip  and  reasonable  changes  to  suit  individual  tastes.     List  price  $50. 


Points  for  the  Sharpshooter,  Hunter  or  Trapshooten 


J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co* 

THE        FACTORY       OF       PRECISION 

Dept  835,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.    The  Readers'  Service  it  scqusiated  with  lbs 
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•  o  a  a  ravavB  a  fl  a  •a"Q^sa?K 
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rv/ose 

▼  PIANOS 


This  VOSe  style,  known  as 
Home  Grand,  is  a  jplenditl  gr;ind 
piano,  suited  for  any  home  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

The  tone,  touch   ami  mag- 
nificent wearing  qualities  of 


the 


Vose  Pianos 


k'i  a  nrw 


ire  only  explained  by 
the  exclusive  patented  fea- 
tures, the  high-grade  material  and  superb  workmanship  that  enter 
into  their  construct  ton.     We  deliver,  when  requested,  direct  from 
the  factory,  free  of   rhar^e,  and   guarantee   perfect   satisfaction. 
Liberal   allowance    for    old    pianos    and    time    pay* 
ments  accepted. 

FREE— If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us  tend  you  our 
beautifully  illustrated  catalog, that  gives  full  information, 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 
j^     156  Boybton  St.  Boston,  Man. 


ovova-ayaro  & 


SUMMER  WILL  SOON  BE  HERE  WITH  ITS  HEAT  AND  HUMIDITT- 
Why  Not  Take  a  Trip  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun — Cool, 
Invigorating  —  Healthful  —  Under    the    Finest    Condition*  ? 
A  series  of  cruise*  by  modern  twin-screw  steamer*  to  Norway — The  NortK 
Cape,  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen ;  also  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  to  the  Seaside  Resorts  of  Europe,  leaving  Hamburg  during  JUNE, 
JULY,  AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER, 

Duration  14,  f&\  22.  24  d»yw     Co*  from  $62.50  up. 

W*it*  far  7'rovtt  Beak*  full*  lUm*tn»i+d, 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  Broaoway,  New  York 


with  to  •yvtemituc  your  fowimi  6m  Reader x"  Ser*we  mar  be  Me  to  offer  ■ufftftMW 
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Melville  Clark 


-TixeMAN 

4iisWORK, 


©be  APOLLO  -Piano 

The,    Original    33-Notm    J>z*ait£a 


ANTONIUS  STRADIVARIUS  made 
a  better  violin  because  he  knew  the 
violin.  Melville  Clark  knows  the 
player  piano.  In  the  music  trades  his  personal 
supremacy  in  the  field  of  pneumatics  is  un- 
questioned. Recently  the  entire  player  piano 
industry  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  genius 
in  adopting  the  88-note  (complete  keyboard) 
principle,  which  for  eight  years  was  exclusively 
an  Apollo  feature. 

Other  Apollo  features  (invented  and  pat- 
etited  by  Melville  Clark)  are: 

Apollo  Human  Touch — The  pneumatic 
fingers  of  the  Apollo  88-Note  Player  Piano 
strike  Down  on  Top  of  the  keys,  just  as  the 
human  fingers  do  in  manual  playing.  Other 
players  strike  Up  on  the  sticker  of  the  action, 
or  Under  the  keys  at  the  back.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  unnatural  and  are  the  cause 
of  the  unnatural,  mechanical  music  produced 
by  Other  player  pianos. 


Apollo  Self-acting  Motor— A  patented 
motor  that  runs  the  music  roll  and  rewinds  it 
without  pumping  or  electricity.  Other  players 
are  equipped  with  air  motors  which  necessitate 
tiresome  pedaling.  The  Apollo *$  self-acting 
mot  or  costs  five  times  as  much  to  manufacture 
as  the  old  style  1  eat her-and- wood  air  motor. 

Solo-Apollo  Accenting  Device  —  The 
latest  triumph  of  Melville  Clark  and  the  climax 
in  the  development  of  the  Apollo  Player  Piano 
toward  an  ideaL  The  Solo- Apollo  actually  em- 
phasizes the  melody  as  a  virile  idea  of  the  com- 
poser, and  as  he  intended  it  to  be  emphasized. 

More  Apollo*  In  Use — Notwithstanding 
the  Apollo  costs  $25  to  $50  more  than  ordin- 
ary player  pianos,  there  are  more  88- note 
Apollo  Player  Pianos  and  Piano  Players  in  use 
than  ail  other  similar  instruments  combined. 

There  are  only  three  player  pianos  made 
that  can  even  lay  claim  to  being  artistic. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  a  simple, 
sure  method  by  which  you  can  decide  the 
player  piano  question. 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Co.,  m  stemway  Haii,  Chicago 


In  writing  to  advrrtiicM  fil****  inmtioti    I  :■»   WOfti**!  WoftK 


WHAT  TO  WEAR 


American  men  have  the  happy  faculty  of  wearing  what  offers  the 
most  utility  and  comfort;  at  ihe  same  time  they  conform  with  a  char- 
acteristic adaptability  to  usages  and  custom.  We  will  gladly  send  any 
reader  information  about  what  to  wear  on  any  and  every  occasion. 
Address 

Readers*  Service,  The  Worlds  Work,  133-137  E.  16th  St. 


FOR    REAL    COMFORT 

wTAR  THC  NEE  DRAW 


Boston 


Mo$  comfortable 
with  cither  Itnee  of 
full  length  drawers. 
You  cannot  feel  it 
Insist  on  hav- 
trig  the 


Good  all 
the  Year 
Round. 

CoUoA.Hlc  run,  We 


Conforms  to  contour 

of  leg  perfectly. 
No   metal    touches 

the  flesh. 


CCORGC  FROST  CO. 

MOm,  S«tait 


What's  in  a  Name  ? 


THOMAS  CORT 

INC 


on  a  ihoe  meant  literal  custom  correct- 
ness and  quality  —  minus  a  part  of  the 
price,  and  all  of  the  waiting,  for  custom 
shoes. 

To  say  that  no  other  shoes  like  them 
or  similar  to  them  are  offered  ready  to 
wear,  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact 

They  are  made  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  made-to-measure  boots 
but  who  are  not  averse  to  better  ser- 
vice at  a  saving  of  much  time  and  some 
money. 

"Cort"  shoes — for  men  and  women 
— fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at  retail. 

Our  riding  and  field  boots,  golf, 
tennis  and  yachting  shoes  also  are  the 
world's  standard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 
Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THOMAS   CORT,  mc. 

KSTASL1SMKD  IBM 
NEWARK,   N.   J. 


COftT    fMOKS    MAT    BK    MAD    I*     9AW 

I.  a.  touts  iouladou,  is  mua  D*  cmaillot 


(js)rO'pAtj'te-t(c 


roorr-r   rmesr-r 


The  Huden*  Sorter  is  prepared  lo  *dtnr  ptre 

stt  about  schools 

WHAT    TO    WEAR 


VADERWEAR/ 


KSi 


Carter's  Underwear  appeals  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  To 
the  mother,  because  it  is  stylish, 
perfect  -  fitting  and  daintily  fin- 
ished. To  the  father,  because  it 
is  comfortable  and  durable.  To  I 
the  child,  because  it  is  so  soft, 
non-irritating  and  pretty  to  look  at. 

The  Carter  quality  insures 
absolute  satisfaction — that's  why 
thousands  of  homes  depend 
upon  us  to  supply  their  under- 
wear needs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Carter's  Underwear  is  unlike 
any  other.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  "Quality-knit"  from  honest 
yams  in  a  clean,  sun -flooded 
plant.  It  has  behind  it  those 
substantial  qualities  of  New  Eng- 
land manufacture  which  mean 
dependability. 

Elegant  fabrics,  with  fine,  in- 
visible ribs  —  pure,  sterilized, 
white  garments  of  surpassing 
design  and  workmanship — 
crochet  finish  which  will  with- 
stand repeated  launderings  — 
these  are  the  things  which  make 
Carter**  the  acknowledged  — 
"best/* 

It  is  your  wish,  we  know,  to 
buy  underwear  which  will  prove 
truly  economical.  In  Carter's 
the  fabric  is  knitted  so  carefully 
on  the  latest  machines,  and  from 


'3   FA"* 


such  high-grade  materials  that  it 
must  wear.  And  Carter  gar- 
ments keep  their  shape  after 
washing.  They  surprise  you  by 
their  unusual  resistance  to  friction, 
strain  and  steady  service. 

The  light  -  weight  garments 
here  shown  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended for  spring  and  summer 
wear.  Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
special  grades:  Women's  two 
piece  and  union  suits  No*.  407, 
465,  492,  480.  Men  i 
suits  Nos,  571, 592, 580.  Child's 
vests  No.  865;  Child's  union  suits 
No.  965.  If  you  cannot  get 
Carter's  Underwear  at  the  stores, 
write  us. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
how  we  finish  our  "Quality -knit*" 
garments  for  ladies,  misses  and 
infants?  If  so,  just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send 
you  a  free  sample  of  our  crochet 
finish  as  it  appears  on  the  fabric* 

Made  in  union  and  two-piece 
suits  for  women  and  children. 
Union  suits  for  men.  Abo  in- 
fants' shirts  and  bands;  silk, 
wool  and  cotton. 

For  sale  by  nearly  all  first-class 
dealers.  Insist  on  the  genuine. 
Look  for  the  Carter  Trade- 
mark. Booklet  and  samples  of 
fabric  on  request,  and  don't 
forget  the  coupon. 


THE  WILLIAM 
CARTER  CO. 

*oli  grit* 
61  Main  Street 
NEEDHAM      A* 
HEIGHTS 
MASS.      JBfc 


/ 


tf  you  wiih  to  if  rteroatir*  your  btuuie*»  th«  Reader**  Service  may  be  able  to  oiler  *U(ge*tioo« 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


Martin  &  Martin  shoe-service-by 

ost  is  not  just  an  effort  to  sell  shoes  by  mail 
It  is  a  logical  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our 
uniquestoreservicein  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Much  of  our  store  patronage  has  come  from 
Mown  buyers  who  find  it  impossible  to 
get  in  their  own  cities  the  grade  of  shoes  and 
the  character  of  service  they  wrant.  We  have 
found  that  we  can  supply  these  patrons  quite 
as  satisfactorily  by  mail  as  in  person. 

Through  this  patronage,  we  have  solved  the 
problem  of  showing  our  shoes  and  making  fitt- 
ings by  mail— along  lines  as  unique  as  our 
personal  service  in  the  stores. 


A  Martin  G?  Martin  Model 

Black  Russia  oxford.     A  light  weight \  cml  and 
rtable    shoet  possessing   unusual  distinction. 
Medium  toe. 

PRICE  NINE  DOLLARS 

I    request   we   will   furnish    large   photo* 

•f  other  current  models 
ueet,   dress  or   sporting  wear,     \ 
open  a  ch  itmt  hy  furnishing  the  n 

commercial  referen 

Perfect  records  are  kept  of  all  our  fittings,  and 

il  need  to  do  after  your  first  order  is  to 

or  wire  your  requirements  as  to  kinds  of 

or  occasion   of    wearing   and    the  right 

forward  within   the  hour—  n 
sk    and    Upon    our    guaranty   of    perfect 
satisfaction. 

Our  ready-to-wear  shoes,  built  upon  our 
long  experience  as  i  ►t-makers  and  the 

only  shoes   of   similar   ck*ract*f    and    quality 
offered  ready-to-wear,  are  sold  from 

EN  DOLLARS  UPWARD 


Mt 


'ARTIX    T 
RTIlN 


US    FOR    MEN    .\  MEN 

l  Eu-  K  K-  L&JMk lugnn  A  v. .CHICAGO 


<% 


Dl 


kONT  say/ 
Ml     wan  t 
Summer   Un- 
derwear." but  say,    "Give 
me   B,  V.  D."     It's  the  best- 
known  mark   on  the  best-made 
and  coolest  Summer   Underwear, 
Th^Red  Woven  Label 

maoTTo'rTmIT1 


b.v  a 


BEST  RETAIL  TRAPE_ 


(THAU*  KAJU 

mu*t  be  on  *  garment,  if  il'i  a  ^ermine  B,  V.  D. 
We  make  no^irmcnfi  without  it  Sold  .it  »hopt 
that  aim  to  give    their  customer*  quality,   and 

underwear  wtiif  action.   Accept  only  B.  V.  D* 

red  woven  label  on 

Loo*e   Fitting 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 

and 

Knee  Length  Drawers, 

$.50;$LOOand$L50 
a  garment 

4E  B.V.  D.  COMPANY, 

M  Worth  & 


>^frti*<ii  ^Ic4tr  mror.  ald*i  Won 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


Summer        Underwear 

FOR  MEM  FOR'bQYSS 

The  open  texture  of  Porosk&it  permit*  thorough  ventilation, 
thereby  evaporating  the  hot  perspiration  first  absorbed  by  the  soft, 
elastic  Poroaknit  fabric.  Perfect  in  fit,  because  properly  pro- 
portioned.    Always  cool.     Surprisingly  durable. 

Wb«n  Buyintr  Insist  On  This  Label 


It  I-  O 
FOR  MEN 

50c 

A*k  for  **  Porotknit " 

Buy  (Tom  dnletft. 

CHALMERS  KNITTWG  CO., 


!»EG  U  &  P*T  Of* 

o  Every  Genuine  Garment 

Any  Sjyli? 
Shirts  and,  Qnwexs 

pei  sanuenL 
Union  Suit*,  $1.00  far  Men ;  50c  for  Boy. 

Write  ui  for  instructive  Underwear  Booklet. 

26  Wukuvtaa  Stmt.     AmrtcnUm.  N.  Y. 


FOR  BOYS 

25c 


2test&€o. 


even* 
if   Infants   arte!    Children 


nig 
and 


Address  Departure 


INFANTS'  LONG   DRESS 

of  Fine  Lawn;  yoke  trimmed  with  lace  inscrtioi,  Hand^mhrokJ 
dots  and  fcatherstitchmg;   finished  with  tucks;  skirt,  la* 

trimmed  r utile $3.85 

Yon  Can  Clothe  Your  Children  Most  Satisfactorily  and 
Conveniently  at  the  Liliputian  Bazaar 

Our     assortment*     .ire 

ut  tint  fnu  re  else. 

More  Becoming  Styles  Exclusively  for  Children 

■ 
i   nulls    creating    dain 

Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Pictures  the  Latest  Children's  Style 

is  the  only  aui' 

It  | 
you   iin 

INFANTS"  AND   CHILDREN'S 

Millinery  Dresses  Lingerie 

^  Hosiery        Footwear 

INFANTS' 

Layettes   and   Complete   Outfitting 

West  23d  Street  NEW  YORK 


60.62 


Styles 
rie 


In  writing  in  Wp** 


WHAT    TO    WEAR 


NEVERBREAK 
TRUNK 

is  the  last  word  in  modern  TRUNICBU1LD- 
ING.  Mdde  of  selected  lumber  and  three  mul- 
tiple layers  cemented  together  under  hydraulic 
pressure— shaped  on  the  latest  ROUND-EDGE 
model— bound  with  vulcanized  fibre  and  riv- 
eted throughout-  it  is  conceded  by  shrewd 
travelers  everywhere  to  be 
The  Greatest  TRUNK  Value  Ever  Offered 

to  the  Public 
A    CAS  model  haM  been  adopted  by  the  U,  S» 
Government  as  the  it an  da  rd  jot  army  use. 
The  Mark  of  the  G  &  S 
ia  a  dependable  guaranty  and  the  registry  of 
the  TRAVELERS  CASUALTY  COMPANY 
is  accepted  as  a  practical  assurance  of  service 
—  covering  both  TRUNK  and  contents. 


GAS  TRUNKS 

are  sold  by  reliable  dealers  in  every  locality.  II 
your  own  TRUNK  man  does  not  carry  them, 
send  us  his  name  and  your  own  and  we  will  mail 
you  our  booklet  of  TRUNKS  and  PRICES;  also  a 


SPECIAL  FREE  SOUVENIR 

■  n  i)ir  form  of  a  neat   and   attractive 
J*    Jt    Celluloid  Memo  Tablet    J«    J* 


Never  accept  a  TRUNK  until 
you  have  seen  on  it  the  G  6t  S 
Trademark  and  the  Travelers 
Casualty  Certificate. 


L  Goldsmith  &  Son 


No  I 


AJJttm  ut  cart  fully  «f 

St.  News*.  NJ..U.S.A. 


The  Lanjesl  Exclusive  TRUNK 

K Factory  nt  (he  World. 
- 


Sharpen  Your  Blades 

with  the 

Perfection    Automatic    Razor    Strop 

For  Safety  or  Ordinary  Blades 

You  will  be  amaied  at  the  difference  in  the  edge. 
It's  easy  too.  Just  turn  the  crank — every  n 
lion  gives  six  complete  strappings.  It  kfl  just 
like  the  expert 's  twist  of  the  wrist— the  true 
principle  of  good  stropping.  It  makes  the  old 
blades  better  than  new  and  new  blades  better  than 
ever.  Write  for  free  trial  offer.  If  ynu  desire, 
send  name  of  your  dealer.  Name  Styie  of  razor, 
if  safety.  Satisfaction  positively  guaranteed  or 
money  back. 

Perfection  Razor  Strop  Company 


95  Dearborn  St.,    Room  43 


ChlCAtfO 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET    POWDER 

Superior  to  all  other  powders  in  soft- 
ness, smoothness  and  delicacy.  Pro- 
tects the  skin  from  wind  and  sun. 
Prevents  chafing  and  skin 
irritations.  The  most 
comforting  and  heal- 
ing  of  all  toilet 
powders* 


® 


Mennen*» 

Bortted 

Talcum  Toilet 

Powder  is  M 

cessary  for    Mother's 

baby  as  for  Baby's  mother. 

It  conUini  no  itnrch,  rice  powdaf  Of 
other  Irritants  found  in  ordinary  tofltt 
powder*.  Dealer*  make  a  Larger  pro&t 
by  aelllnjraubatJtutes.  hiatal  onMasaaa'i, 
Sanialo  Baa  tor  Se  Staaap 

Gerhard  Mesne*   Co..    Nawarfc,  NJ. 


ng  railro«d  and  fttatnahip  tine*,  write  to  the  Reader*'  Serrict 
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Shaved  Mr.  Saunders  Two  Years 


Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders  is 
President  of  the  Ingersoll- 
Rarnl  Company — largest 
drill  manufacturers  in  the 
world.  He  permits  us  to 
publish  the  following: 

"I  have  shaved  myself 
for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  pre- 
sented w  ith  an  Ant o Strop 
Safety  Razor  and  have 
used  it  ever  since,  shav- 
ing daily.  Have  never 
changed  the  blade.  This 
razor  makes  self -shaving 
a  simple  matter  of  one, 
two,  three.  It  takes  me 
five  minutes  to  shave,  and 
this  includes  lathering, 
shaving,  stropping  and 
cleaning.  M 

It  must  have  been  good 
shaving  or  Mr*  Saunders 
would  not  have  stuck  to 
the  one  blade  for  two 
years. 

Try  It  Free 
(Dealer*  Re*4  TkU,  Toe) 

No  dealer  can  Jose  any- 
thing by  selling  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razors  on  30  days* 
free  trial,  for  if  he  should 
have  any  razor  returned, 


we    exchange   it    or   refund   him    his    cost. 

Therefore,  don't  be  timid  about  asking  a 
dealer  to  sell  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
on  trial,  He*s  glad  to  do  it-  It*i  profit  in 
his  cash  register. 

Men  who  "do  things"  act — act  quick.    No 


delay.  No  procrastination.  No  "to-mor- 
row" for  theirs* 

Don  "t  wait  to  call  on  your  dealer.  *Phone 
or  write  him  to  send  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety 
Razor  on  triaL     And  phone  or  write  now. 

Consists  of  one  self-stropping  razor,  heavily 


silver-plated,  twelve  fine 
blades  and  horsehide  strop 
in  small  handsome  case. 
Price  $5.00,  which  is  your 
total  shaving  expense  for 
years,  as  one  blade  often 
lasts  six  months  to  one 
year, 

"The  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocent*  " 

Whoever  want*  to  know 
what  he  doesn't  know 
about  shaving,   wants  it. 

And  whoever  wants  to 

shave  himself  as  well  as  the 

bead  barber  can,  wants  it, 

Make  no  mistake.  It 

does  teach  you  this  trick. 

And  whoever  wants  to 
laugh  much,  wants  it  in 
Large  lots,  '^he  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  "  i*  no 
freight  train  schedule. 

It's  free,  though  k 
should  not  be.  Will  you 
put  it  off  and  forget  it,  or 
will  you  send  for  it  now 
while  you  have  it  in  mind? 

AltoSthop  Safety  Ra- 
zor Co.,  5  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York;  233  Coristine 
Bldg.,  Montreal ;  61  New 
Oxford  St.,  London* 


FAR   QUICKER,  HANDIER   THAN  A   NO-STROPPING   RAZOR 


Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans 
without  Detaching  Blade 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  can  be 
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Razor  Reason 


Th|«    Indicator 

*    Naan    KuH*r 

Mad*  —  haavy 
—■flit  It  b* 
SAFE 


A  ''Safety  Razor'*  is  not  a  sa/e  ituor 
if  its  blade  is  so  light  that  a  four  days' 
growth  of  tough  beard  will  make  ft  spring 
on  the  face, 

The  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  a 
true  "safety"  because  its  blades  are 
heavy  enough  to  be  rigid  while  shaving, 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  add  percept- 
ibly to  the  thickness  of  the  razor  head. 

KHHKumn 

Safety  Razor 

blades  arc  made  just  as  they  are 
because  long  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  proved  con- 
clusively that  their  present  form 
couldn't  be  improved  upon. 
Twelve  of  these  perfect  blades 
come  with  each  razor  —  hand 
W  honed   and  stropped,  ready  for 

1  instant  use  and  long  \- 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guaranteed. 
Jf  you  buy  one  and  it  fails  to  shave  easy,  and 
fast,  and  clean,  return  it  and  ask  for  your  money. 


KUTTER 


Ma.  IU1— ftftvar  pt— i<  to 
Waea  l*aaW  Caa*.  UtaW 

"The    Recollection    *f 
Quality    Remains     Long 
After  the  Trice  U  Firpn 


HOWS- 

If  not  at  your  dealer  s,  writ!  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  1 
fit*  Lout*  and  New  York*  U.S.  A- 


The  Kr*6en'  S#»i  '  H*™'"?  vmir  i 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  GUIDE 


L  O  N    DON 


If  you  are  going  abroad 

this  Summer— Going  to  London 

you  should  have  in  your  hands,  before  sailing,  a  copy  of 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  GUIDE 

to  London's  best  Hotels,  Shops,Tfoeatres,Restaurants,andotherplacesof  interest. 

This  Guide  is  mailed  free.  It  has  been  specially  prepared  for  us  and  we  want 
every  reader  of  Scrifoner's  Magazine,  who  is  going  abroad,  to  have  a  copy. 
The  Guide  contains  just  the  most  helpful  and  useful  information.  It  is  small, 
handy,  invaluable.  In  twelve  M  Walks,"  you  are  taken  about  London  by  one 
who  knows  London,  knows  what  Americans  want  most  to  know. 
Write  for  the  Guide  now,  addressing  Scribner's  International  Travel 
&  Shopping  Bureau,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  special  service  rendered  Americans  in 
London  by  this  Scribner  Bureau.  If  you  will  communicate  with  our  London 
Office  on  your  arrival  in  England,  most  desirable  information  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  best  shops,  hotels  and  travel  offices,  will  be  cheerfully  given, 
A  partial  list  of  these  establishments  is  as  follows: 


H.P.  Truefttt.  Ltd.,  American  Shaving   Parlor.    H   Kurlunjton   Arcade,  L< 
Ltd.,  fashionable   Vttirc.  Oxford  Street  and  Regent  Street,  W.j  Robin  so 
Regent  Street.  London;  J.  C  VI  " 
Co..    Decorative  Art.   I  > 
Sporting  I: quipm cut.  160 
Street.  Bristol;  American  I  mw 
taurant,  Chando*  Street,  Ui 
London  JKwotCOpic  Co«j    H>6  Regen 
nj  Hatch  Hanif icid  St  Co.,  I. id.. 
Co*,  Decoration  furniture,  Ml   M"unt 
Helena   Rubinstein,  Completion   Spev 
Bloom*  bury   Square.  London ;  Theclu 


,  \\    ;  Peter  Robin  ton, 

over.  ! 
!  runka,  Leather  Good*,  17V  Regent  Street.  \\  . ;  W  hitc  MU*m  A 
Hanover   Square,  London,  W.j  Ne^laud  Tarn  Ud., 

idon;  John   Harve}   &  Son*.  Lid.,  Wine   McrchanU,   Denmark 
r>i«>  Club  of  London.  08  Pali  Mall,  I  V.]  Euetace  Hi»e»,  Res- 

|  Croat,  Losdon,  \N    C;  Mr*.  Ritchie,  MilTinvr  >,  2* J  Re*e*t  S<.,r    \s 
ttegent   "-  i*c.  1  urniturc.    7.*   Otford    Si 

anta.  47  Pah  Hall  -rd  * 

&    Miardi  lame 

2i  it  London;  King*! i 

I.  Great  Ru*tcll  Street.  London;  St.  ELrmia*  i 
James    Park,  London,  S,  \\  . ;  Hotel  de   Llllc  ct  d' Albion,  Rue  St.  Konore,  Pari*;  Great  Fa»tern  IWail- 
«av  f*f  I  n«lanJ,  \ev»  >  ork   Vddrcvi,  .J02R  Broadway*  P.  &  O.  Royal  Hail  Steamer*,  Northumberland 
Avenue.  W.  C,  London;  Belgian  Slate  Railways  47  Cannon  Street,  I .ondnn,  E«  C 

SCRIBNER'S  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND  SHOPPING   BUREAU 

CARE    SCRIBNCRS    MAGAZINE 
NEW    YORK,    163-107   FIFTH  AVENUE  TEMPLC    HOUSE,  TEMPLE  AVENUE.   LONDON 


In  writing  to  advertWrfc  plra»«-  mcm< 


. 


Impure  Oil 

Does 

This 


This    i>    i 
tor    piston    caked 
with  carbon. 

This  picture 
was  taken  in  a 
repair  shop  where  the 
engine  was  being  overhauled 
Carbon  in  the  cylinder  laid 
this  engine  up.  If  the  owner  had 
known  how  to  select  cylinder  oil 
it  would  never  have  happened. 
He    would    have    chosen 

HAVOLINE 

OIL 

Why  ?  Because  of  all  cylinder  oils  made  it 
it  HihicH  in  color.  That  means  it  has  been 
filtered    Ircer  of    c.irlyn   producing    dirt   of 


■1     ilirrct 

1  *  'ft  Make*  a  Diff orotic**' 

HAVOLINE    OIL    CO. 

Broad             wBw            Broad* 

St-                                                -  wajr 

NEW    YORK 

•!••:    re?  Borlwao  fk.         9t  La***    *jo01l>*St, 

W.  p.  FULLt-R  art 

A  grateful  public,  surfeited  with 
disturbing  "problem"  and  sex 
novels  and  tales  of  preposterous 
adventure,  has  never  failed  to  find 
relief  in  the  fresh,  clever,  plausible 
and  entertaining  romances  of 

C.N.andA.M. 

Williamson 


Lord  Lov eland  Discovert  America,  ///uj/hj- 

ted.  Fixed  price,  $1.20  (ftaaje  12c) 
Set  in  Silver,  $1 .50 
The  Chaperon,  $1.50 
The  Car  of  Destiny,  $1.50 
The  Princess  Virginia,  $1 .50 
Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Father,  $1 ,50 
Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water,  $7,50 
My  Friend  the  Chauffeur,  $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO* 

NEW  YORK 
Our  "Guide  to  Good  Booh"  Utaiftu  upon 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

tCati^rr"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  sirenti  everywhere  are  maktn 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

sod  district  to  ride  *nd 
exhibit    s    sample   1910 


role 

Otir  agents  everywhere  are  making  money  fast.    W*tt* 
I  MONBt*  KKUUir" 


jar"  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 

/  1       N  0  v  1  o  V  K  V  It  KtJV  I R K  D  u  11 1 1 1  you  "recei ve  and  approve  of 

anywhere   in   the  U.  8.    without  a  cmt  <kp**ui  in   advance,  prepay 

>  A  W  FHEK  TRI  AT  during  which  tiro*  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 

■  arc  then  not  perfectly  aalis6ed  or  do  not   wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 

.  nt  our  expense  and  you  aw//  not  br  >mt  v» 


YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED 


HCQ    VM    F*<"cIt^ 


i--.ntif.vi   gsjala 


...       Hsdf   M    •  BBJSI 


,  ass  <■«> 

»,  —  .*  ■■ 

MEAD 


low 

iicond  hasio  bicycle* 

•t  SJI  to  f  H  «  .1. 

TIRES,  COASTER  BRAKE 


CYCLE  CO.       Dept.   f 


•IV  /  1 


>0  WOT  waiT-U,t  writs  h.ur  «•*  aat 
Basal  lalMrawtl'a     J<  >mlj  *wu  S  passu 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


idvrrtiwn  f4r*if 


W»su»'a  W< 


AUTOMOBILES 


Cadillac  again  breaks 

all  records  for  low 

cost  of  upkeep 

FIFTY   CARS   AVERAGE   CENT  A  MONTH 


The  fifty   owners   in   Dayton,   O.,   territory   drive   aggregate   of 

168,580  miles  at  total  cost  for  repairs  of  $5.70,  averaging 

3371    miles  per  car  and   12  cents  each  for  repairs 


Statistics  were  recently  published  in  New  York 
showing  that  75  Cadillac  "Thirty"  owners  had 
driven  their  cars  398,884  miles  at  the  amazingly 
low  repair  cost  of  $53.21. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  they  constituted  the 
most  remarkable  record  of  the  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  transportation. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  New  York  achievement 
comes  the  claim  of  a  second  city,  showing  a  still 
lower  cost  of  upkeep  than  has  ever  been  re- 
corded. 

The  75  Cadillac  owners  in  New  York  City 
expended  an  average  for  the  year  of  71  cents  per 
car,  while  the  50  owners  in  Dayton,  O.,  and  vicin- 
ity, show  a  total  cost  for  repairs  of  $5.70,  or  the 
insignificant  average  per  car  of  12  cents  for  the 
entire  year,  or  1  cent  per  month  per  car.' 

The  75  New  York  owners  were  not  aware  that 
their  travels  and  their  expenses  were  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  record,  and  the  50  Dayton  owners 
were  likewise  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  rolling  up  a  world-breaking  record. 

In  both  instances  the  cars  were  simply  driven 
at  the  will  of  the  owners  —  anywhere  and  every- 
where. There  was  no  particular  striving  for 
economy,  no  more  than  any  user  would  naturally 
give  his  car. 

Of  the  75  Cadillac  owners  in  New  York,  46 
had  no  repairs  at  all  —  and  Dayton  shows  a 
more  remarkable  achievement  than  this. 

Of  the  50  Cadillac  owners  in  Dayton  territory 
45  had  no  repairs,  and  only  five  had  any  expense 
whatever. 

Of  these  five,  the  highest  expenditure  was  that 
of  A.  G.  Rundle,  of  Piqua,  O.,  whose  car  cost 
him  52.60  during  the  year,  and  was  driven  a  dis- 
tance of  20,000  miles.     The  next  highest  expen- 


diture was  that  of  C.   F.   Kettering,  of  Da 


Jayton, 
W.   H. 


who  spent  $1.50;  the  next  was  that  of 
Nye,  of  Ironton,  O.,  who  spent  75  cents;  the 
next,  G.  YY.  Rahn,  of  Greenville,  O.,  who  spent 
50  cents,  and  the  fifth  and  last,  was  Matt  Marr, 
of  Miamisburg,    O.,   whose   car   cost   the   enor- 


mous expenditure  for  the  entire  season  of  35 
cents. 

The  New  York  cars  traveled  a  distance  approxi- 
mate to  16  trips  around  the  world,  and  the  50 
Dayton  Cadillacs  traveled  a  distance  equivalent 
to  nearly  seven  trips  around  the  globe. 

Dayton  comes  to  the  front  with  some  figures 
on  gasoline  consumption  which  are  almost  equally 
interesting  as  the  amazingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 
For  instance,  the  average  ot  fuel  consumption  for 
the  50  Dayton  cars  shows  17  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline  for  the  touring  car,  and  20  miles  for  the 
demi-tonneau.  One  owner  particularly  writes 
that  he  averaged,  for  4,000  miles,  21  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline,  and  over  300  miles  on  a  quart 
of  oil. 

Coming  one  on  the  heels  of  the  other,  these  two 
statements  have  been  among  the  principal  topics 
of  discussion  in  the  motoring  world. 

While  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  other 
makes  of  cars  which  can  show  cases  of  low  upkeep 
cost  in  occasional  instances,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  records  here  cited,  taking  one  type  of 
car  as  a  whole,  have  never  been  even  approached 
in  motor-car  history. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Cadillac,  while 
naturally  gratified,  take  the  stand  that  the  expe- 
rience of  New  York  and  Dayton  owners  is  prob- 
ably duplicated  in  every  locality  in  the  United 
states  where  a  considerable  number  of  Cadillacs 
are  driven. 

They  Doint  to  uniformly  low  cost  of  upkeep 
as  proof  of  the  well-known  policy  which  the 
Cadillac  company  has  held  from  its  inception; 
that  the  perfect  car  and  the  car  of  greatest  econ- 
omy must,  of  necessity,  be  the  result  of  complete 
standardization. 

They  contend  that  New  York  and  Dayton  have 
simply  confirmed  what  has  been  known  to  the 
builders  of  the  Cadillac  and  to  hundreds  of  users 
in  past  years,  to  wit:  That  the  Cadillac  is  an  exem- 
plification of  scientific  design  and  accurate  work- 
manship which  has  no  parallel  in  the  industry. 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.    The  Readers'  Service  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  devices 
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OUR  MOTOR  CARS  have  a  reputation  for  all 
around  efficiency.  This  reputation  has  been  built 
up  by  high-grade  workmanship,  use  of  the  best  material, 
an  experience  of  forty-six  years  in  manufacturing,  and 
the  facilities  of  a  perfectly  equipped  plant. 

Our  test  requirements  are  exhaustive  and  unique, 
and  account  for  the  wonderful  ease  of  operation  and 
11  ability  to  perform11  of  all  Stevens-Duiyea  Cars. 

Send  for  Our  Literature 

Conceded,  even  by  our  competitors,  to  be  the  most  enlightening 
literature  ever  issued  on  the  subject  of  automobiles. 

Stevens-Duryea  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass* 

Uoented  under  Seiden  Patent 


For  information  about  popular  refcoru  write  m  ihr  KeadriV  Service 


AUTOMOBILES 


Inside  Facts  as  to  Price 


T14"ANY  a  buyer  infers  that  if 
•*•*■*'  the  price  is  high  the  car 
1  'must  be  good. ' '  And,  reverse- 
ly, that  any  car  at  a  lower  price 
is  not  quite  so  good. 

When  a  buyer  thinks  that  he 
does  himself  the  worse  injus- 
tice. Because  he  "pays  too 
much  for  his  whistle." 

*  *       * 

Price  never  makes  quality. 
To  be  sure,  you  can't  get  $3000 
quality  for  $735.  The  proposi- 
tion is  deeper  than  that. 

*  *       * 

We  have  proved  that  a  six- 
cylinder  car  of  ample  power  and 
of  first  quality  in  every  respect 
can  be  marketed  at  $3000.  And 
still    return    us    a   reasonable 

profit 

*  *       * 

Yet  this  price  is  from  $1000  to 
$2000  lower  than  is  asked  for 
cars  of  similar  power  and  size, 
made  by  other  accredited  mak- 
ers. 

The  inference  is,  sometimes 
(when  the  buyer  doesn't  know 
the  facts) ,  that  the  quality  of  the 
Winton  Six  isn't  quite  all  we 
claim  and  that  the  car  must  lack 
something,  else  we  would  ask 
as  much  as  other  makers  do. 

*  *       * 

But  the  actual  fact  is  that  these 
other  makers  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  reduce  their  prices  to 
the  Winton  Six  figure  of  $3000, 
if  they  could. 


Because  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous selling  advantage  in  our 

price. 

*    *    * 

When  a  prospect  once  knows 

what  the  Winton  Six  is  and  what 

it  does,  there  isn't  the  slightest 

chance  for  a  competitor  to  sell 

him   another   car   at   a    higher 

price. 

*        *        * 

But  these  other  makers  can't 
equal  our  quality  at  our  price. 
Because  we  have  advantages 
which  they  lack. 

The  Winton  Company  has  had 
years  more  experience  than  any 
other  maker.  Has  been  making 
sixes  exclusively  longer  than 
any  other  maker.  The  only 
high-grade  house  whose  presi- 
dent is  its  manufacturing  head. 
The  only  high-grade  company 
owning  its  own  plant  and  equip- 
ment scot  free  from  debt  and 
heavy  interest  charges.  A  com- 
pany that  cuts  out  racing,  tour- 
ing and  "stunt"  expenses,  and 
has  no  water  in  its  stock.  A 
company  that  avoids  marble- 
front  expenses  on  automobile 
row.  That  avoids  waste  and 
red  tape  in  its  factory.  That 
buys  for  cash  and  takes  the  cash 
discount 

These  are  Winton  advan- 
tages, and  Winton  Six  buyers  get 
the  benefit. 

*       *       * 

When  you  buy  other  makes  at 
higher  prices,   you  pay  for  ex- 


Wl  N.-T.GJt~4UUL 

Winton  Six  Toy  Touring  Car  for  Four  Pas*«ngers 

Six-cylinder,  48  H.  P.  motor,  A.  L.  A.  M.  rating.  Multiple-disc  clutch.  Four-speed 
transmission.  Instantaneously  sensitive  carburetor.  Bosch  magneto,  and  storage 
battery,  124- inch  wheel  base.  Frame  narrowed  in  front  to  permit  short  turns.  Four 
shock  absorbers.  Five  lamps  and  Presto-O-Lite  Gas  Tank.  And  a  1  totor  that  crank* 
Itself.   This  car  holds  the  world's  upkeep  record  of  77  cents  per  1000  miles.    Price  #3000. 


travagances  and  extraordinary 
expenses  that  do  not  help  the 
quality  of  such  cars  a  single  par- 
ticle. 

Consequently,  when  you  pay 
more  than  $3000  for  a  car  of 
power  and  size  similar  to  the  48 
H.  P.  Winton  Six,  don't  imagine 
that  you  are  getting  that  much 
better  car. 

For  you  can  prove  that  idea 
false  by  putting  the  Winton  Six 
to  the  test  alongside  this  higher- 
priced  car. 

*  *     .  * 

On  the  contrary,  you  can  fig- 
ure the  difference  in  price,  and 
say:  "I  am  paying  this  difference 
of,  say,  $1500  additional  to  the 
Blank  Company  for  its  extrava- 
gant practices,  its  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and  its  handicaps." 

An  empty  satisfaction  to  which 
the  buyer  is  fully  entitled  when 
he  pays  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  car  itself  is  worth. 

*  *       * 

This  subject  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  our  publication,  "The 
Difference  Between  Price  and 
Value."  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy.  Also  a  copy  of  "Twelve 
Rules  to  Help  Automobile  Buy- 
ers," a  book  that  tells  how  to 
compare  cars  themselves  with- 
out respect  to  price.  Clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


The  Winton  Motor  Cerriafe  Go. 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 

Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

OCR  OWN  BRANCH   HOU*E» 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE  . 
PITTSBURGH  . 
CLEVELAND  . 
DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE    . 


Broadway  at  70th  St. 

Michigan  Avenue  at  13th  St. 

Berkeley  at  Stanhope  St. 

946-948  No.  Broad  St. 

309  North  Liberty  St. 

Kan  111  at  Beatty  St, 

Huron  Koad  at  Euclid  Are. 

738-740  Woodward  Ave. 

.     16-99  Eighth  St.  N. 

.     300  Van  Nea  Ave. 

71;  hast  Pine  St. 


Tin  Winton  Motor  CakkiagkCo. 
115  Kerra  Koad.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Flense  tend  Winton  Si*  literature  to 
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Away  back  in  1  768  Count  esse  du  Barry 
was  a  purchaser  of  Pouyat  porcelain  for  the 
Royal  Household  of  Lours  XV.  The  man- 
ufacture of 

POUYAT 
CHINA 

antedates  any  French  porcelain  of  this  day 
except  Royal  Sevres. 

Ok  hundred  and  fifty  yeart  of  piogicai  in  ceramic  art  i» 
exemplified  in  in  miking.   Do  you  realue  what  tKu  meant  > 

Pouyat  chuu  u  ol  adamantine  hatdneu  The  tbarpeat 
faufe  can't  scratch  iti  surface.  It  it  neat  to  unpoaublc  to 
ciiip  the  thmnetl  piece*,  A  tupefb  showing  ol  beautiful 
Wedding  Giiii  in  "  Pouyat  "  carried  by  the  leading  More*, 

Send  for  our  booklet 

"ST.   YRJEIX'S   SECRET ■ 

—  or  -  What  Madam  Darnel  Dwcoveted  "  —  of  latere* 
to  etery  American  Woman. 

THE  J.  POUYAT  CO. 

37-30  Murray  St.  Dept.  A.  New  York 


1910 


oK 


Full  Jewelled 

(Ail  ball-bearing) 

Corbin  Cars  represent  six  years  of 
study  and  test  of  a  Corbin  Institution 
and  are  of  Corbin  Quality. 

Back  of  them  is  an  organization 
that  has  for  over  half  a  century  stood 
for  high  ideals  in  manufacture,  a  vast 
engineering  force,  and  a  fixed  policy 
that  everything  should  be  done  right. 

Every  vital  part  of  the  Corbin  Car 
is  manufactured  in  our  own  plant — 
a  positive  guarantee  of  the  best  ma- 
terials and  workmanship. 

The  1910  car  is  a  continuation  with 
certain  minor  refinements  of  the  1909 
car  that  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

30  H,P.,  5-Passenger  Touring  Car, 
$2,750.00.  Fully  equipped,  includ- 
ing Cape  Top,  Prestolite  Tank  and 
Bosch  Magneto. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalogue 

The  Corbin 
Motor  Vehicle  Corporation 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 

License*  uuilrr  ttela>n  Pataat 


> 


Formation  »bour  pipuUr  rruirt*  writ*  tt»  thr  RrjdrrV 
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A  Proposition  That  Will  Stand  Most  Searching  Investigation 
Addressed  Only  to  Men  of  Known  Business  and  Social  Standing 


The  Lucerne  Park  Fruit  Association  has  been  form 
offeree"  hundrtd  men  of  means  a  profitable  citrus  fruit  prove 
investment  combined  wilh  an  ideal  site  (or  a  winter  home. 

Twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Association, and  this  will  be  divided  into  one  Vnindrea  ten- 
acre  eroves,  with  each  of  which  there  will  be  given  a  desir- 
able home  site  at  Lucerne  Park. 

This  property  is  located  forty-five  miles  from  Tampa,  on 
the  automobile  road  from  that  city  to  Jacksonville.  The  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  Railroad  is  within  one  and  one-half  miles, 
at  Bartow  Junction,  Florence  Villa,  the  finest  winter  hotel  in 
Florida,  is  less  than  two  miles 

The  5">il  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  fortbe  cul- 
ture of  oranges  and  grapeJruit,     Damaging  cold  has  never 


been  known  in  this  community,     Groves  adjacent  to  thii 
tract  of  Land  have  not  lost  a  leaf  in  weather  that  caused 
serious  loss  by  freezing,  in  other  parts  of  Florida.   The  pic- 
tures herewith  are  graphs  made  on  the  pT 
and  adjoining  ones  during  the  first  week  of  Feb 

There  are  plenty  s  in  which  citrus  fruit  proves, 

properly  planted,  fed  and  cultivated,  have  yielded  lite  enor- 
mous profit  of  It  ,000  per  acre,  above  all  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  Lucerne  Park  Fruit  Association  is  composed  oi 
who  know  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  every  detail,  and  will 
contract  to  lay  out,  plant  and  cultivate  for  fiv> 
grove  purchased.  The  ten-acre  tracts,  under  these  conditions, 
will  be  sold  for  $6 ,500  each,  including  a  choice  home  site  at 
Lucerne  Park,  to  persons  of  unquestioned  standing. 


A  Ten- Acre  Grove  ol  Oranges  and  Fruit  tn  Bearing 
and  an  Ideal  Winter  Home  Site  In  Florida  lor  $6,500 


The  president  and  general  manager  Of  the  Lucerne  Park 
Fruit  Association  is  Mr.  II.  E«  Gillett,  Mayor  of  Tampa  dur- 
ing the  trying  period  of  the  Spanish*  American  war, 

Mr.  Gillett  is  owner  of  the  Buckeye  Nurseries,  the  largest 
exclusive  citrus  nursery  in  the  world,  and  has  been  Identified 
with  the  fruit  industry  of  the  state  for  thirty  years. 

He  is  also  general  manager  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  In  the  eastern  hall  of 
the  United  Slates—  which  has  done  a  notable  work  in  securing 
fair  prices  for  the  products  of  the  fruit-growers  of  the  state. 

Book,  "  *To*  Gold  in  the  Orange.1  ■  fully  describing 
free  to  proper  applicants.  The  Keynote  of  Lucerne 
tn  any  person  whose  business  or  social  connections 


Mr.  D.  C.  Gillett  and  treasurer  of  the  Associa- 

tion- •  f  and  Trans- 

portation Company,  extensively  with  vessels  wntcn 

plybei  1  and  West  ImJi.111  j-oits,  and 

is  the  son  of  Mr,  M.  E.  Gillett. 

The  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  1  Mi  pro- 

perty is  one  of  the  roost  successful  prw 
of  Florida.     He  has  been  inspector  ot  packing-bouses   Tor 
the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  and   in  his  new  held  ts  the 
highest  salaried  man  in  like  position  in  the  Hate. 

the  property  and  explaining  the  plan,  wTO  be  mailed 
Park  is  social  security,  and  property  will  nof  be  sold 
are  such  aa  can  give  rise  to  any  question. 


Lucerne  Park  Fruit  Association.  Tampa,  Florida 


M.  E,  GlLtJrrr,  President  and  General  M*naj?er 


SUITE    311,    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    BANK    BUILDING 


Citizen*  Bank  and  Trust  Co  .  Trustee 


D,  C  G1U.BTT,  Secretary  and  ' 

Mg  aal  1 


We  *»nt  you  to  write  the  National  Bank  of  Florid*,  of  Jacksonville*  or  ihe  Fin*  National  Bank,  the  Kachaagc  National  Bask,  Ihe  Atnetlon  National 
the  ClUaens  Rank  and  Trust  Cnmpany,  of  Tampa,  aa  to  the  standing  of  the  men  rtmtmrtitd  with  ffafa  enterprise,  and  the  local  feeling  tn  regard  to  IB 


n  Trtve' 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 


For  the  Scientific  and   Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER. 

Without  Retorting  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  pri vate  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclosive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  of  standing.  Established  thirty-two  years. 
■r*mpUte  ttifarmaticm  mdd 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SANATORIUM 
North  Adam*  .  MaaaacHo.etta 


SEE  ALASKA 


If  You  Can  Wind  a  Watch 

Rarer    Blades 


No  cruise  eqtuto  in  rank  n>trrcst  that  along 
the  shores  of  Alaska.    But  to  know  thn  Won* 
Northland  and  appreciate 

INEXPRESSIBLE   SCENIC  GRANDEUR 

must  tee  the  land  beyond  "'  i 

At  Itld    vr>ya«e» 

in  at*  iners. 

booklets  • : 

pit*.,  Iiefore 

Herman  Weif,  Gea'l  Aft.  Traffic  Department 

White  Pa*i  *  Yukon  Route     White  Pai» &  Yukon  Route 
136  Waiaiagtoa  St. ,  Chicago      Vancouver.  B.  C. 


WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


You  Can    Sharpen    Safety 

like  this,  Ul!   I 

wry.    Mail  pottil  with  a>.Mr<«i  for 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Box  31.  Canton.  Ohio. 


. 


ROACHES,  ANTS,  ETC. 

i  \ti-:imiisati-:i»   iiy 

SAL    INSECTA 

A   MelfuLta*    <*ot»blniitton    of    <  In  inlral    *«It*.      Hnd     «•   }» 

quuHrr  fur  a  •■tall  ea»*. 

IN  t»l  1»|   MM. NT   (IIKMKAL   fOMPAnT 

¥i»  ON  *uf.,  n. m   \  ,..!.,  \.  \. 


How  I  Sell  Squab  for  $6  a  Doz. 

at! 

:     ■ 
fn*l.   W>Uke*uUart|*fc»*(<  t 

....  '  ■,  .-     i«f.        nri  ,     st*     .nirri  .      t   ,    III* 

ply  not  in  nock  mm  \n  <o«iv\n\ 

441  IU«ir4  Stmrt.  l»lr-«.  »*«. 

VENTRILOQUISM 

Learned  fcryai  vat  Home.    Small  cast,    Send  today  a 

cent  siarr  ii  tor partkuUra  and  proof. 

o.  a.  haiTU.  it...*  oi-**a  me*u-  *.„  rtouu,  ill, 


um  am 


CROOKED  SPINES  HADE  STRAIGHT 

II  you  in  iuffeifn*  from  any  form  of  spinal  trouble  you  can  bo  • 
yonr  »wu  homr  wli:  A  wootli'rfut  anatomical  applt- 

mo  I.  >  a  tuan  a  b 

I 

m  acjAoeeOm  M     TaaSaoldoi  w>  >  ■■■!  i-    •  ■ .  •  ■  i  i,  ■  ■  ■•  r . >:  •  ../in.  «{faefa4j 
i 

ife  sufrvrvJ 

•ruv. :  \n womrlag.     H«'tf«i»riin- 
*  you  uw  tt  30  day  a.    Write  for  our  new  book,  tftrttif 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO..     2M  ITth  It.      Jsffioelovrt.  | 


Save  time  in  your 


work.    The  Rratte?V  fanriot  if  acquainted  with  the  taint  aVriota 
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"Old  Man,  Here's  the  Grandest 
Tobacco  I  Ever    ^^       it  can  t  Bite 
Did  Smoke!1 


It  Cant  Bite 
Your  Tongue  t 


[ ET  out  your  pipe,  fill  it  brim- 
ful of  Prince  Albert  and  light 
up!  It's  the  bulliest  smoke  you 
ever  drew  into  your  mouth.  No 
other  pipe  or  cigarette  tobacco  clas- 
ses with  it 

Prince  Albert  wouldn't  bite 
your  tongue  if  it  could.  But  it 
can't,  because  it's  produced  by  a 
patent  process  that  in  the  drying 
and  curing  eliminates  the  bite  and 
the  bitterness  from  tobacco. 

It's  simply  a  delight  to 

every  man  who's 

fond  of  a 

pipe. 


If  your  tongue  has  been 
"broiled/'  and  you  are  pipe-shy t 
take  our  word  for  it  and  try  a  tin  of 
Prince  Albert. 

You  with  the  most  sensitive  tongue 
smoke  Prince  Albert  "red  hot";  test  it 
every  way  you  know,  fair  and  unfair,  it 
will  prove  true ! 

Makers  of  Prince  Albert  spent 
three  years  and  a  fortune  perfecting 
the  process  that  cuts  out  the  **  sting  * . 

Would  you  invest  in  a  tin  and  know 
Prince  Albert  as  we  know  it?  We 
just  want  to  see  just  how  happy  a  real 
pipe  smoke  can  make  you ! 

Send  us  eight  cents  for  a  " get- 
acquainted  "  tin  if  your  dealer 
hasn't  Prince  Albert  on  his 
thelites.  We  uwnt  to  put  it  in 
your  hands  quickly.  Send  your 
dealer's  name  and  tee  mill  sew 
that  he  is  supplied  so  you  can 
buy  it  from  him  hereafter. 

This  offer  applies  only  in  the  United  State*, 

Get  your  order  In  to-days  malll 

R-  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO., 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  R*a<kiV  Service  N  prepared  to  julviae  parents  about  tchooU 


. 
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No  Room  is  Complete 
Without  a  Mantel 

It  helps  to  furnish  as  nothing  else  cam 
A  HARDWOOD  MANTEL,  fin- 
ished like  the  woodwork  of  the  room, 
is  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
decorations  and  combines  beauty  with 
utility,  WOOD  MANTELS  are  made 
in  all  styles  and  at  all  prices,  from  the 
plain  and  severely  simple,  suited  for  the 
modest  cottage,  to  the  most  elaborate 
and  richly  carved— in  all  the  popular 
hardwoods  -  also  in  Colonial  style 
finished  in  flat  or  enamel  white. 

"Why  Wood  Mantels?" 

A  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  -show- 
ing many  styles  of  WOO  D  MANTELS 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  thinking  of 
building,  remodeling  or  decorating. 
Address  WOOD  MANTEL  M ANtL 
FACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

H.  T.  BENNETT,  Secretary 

Room  1 223,  State  life  Bldg.,  1  ndk*n*poU*,  lad* 


E.  F.  Benson 

Mr.  Benson's  genius  for  characterization,  hit 
keen  wit,  and  graceful  styta,  together  with  a 
versatility  both  of  construction  and  theme,  have 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  present-day 

English  novelists. 

THE  FASCINATING 
MRS.  HALTON 

his  latest  triumph,  shows  Mr.  Benson  at  his  best 
The  picture  of  London  society,  which  is  the  set- 
ting for  an  ingenious  and  convincing  story  of 
the  charming  Mrs.  Halt  on,  is  executed  with  the 
same  surenew  of  touch  that  has  characterized 
his  other  successes.  Fixed  price,  $1.20 
{postage  /2c.) 

TKe   Climber,  Fixed  ptict,  $1,40  (potto**,    /2c) 

The   Blotting  Book,  $1.00 

Shea  vet,  Fixed  price,  $  1 .40  i  postage ,  t2c.) 

A  Reaping,  Fixed  price,  $L  25  (postage.  12c*} 


DOUBLEDAYF  PAGE  &  CO, 

NEW  YORK 


Our  frien-dj  art  invited  to  visit  our  Library 
they  may  leiiurtiy  look  over  our  books.  IV e  d 
JfyrVar  "Guide  la  Good  Btwks"  maUed  fr*e* 


Xihrrt 
rgqvtstl 


Adventures 
in  Contentment 

THE  chronicle  of  a  man  who  went 
straight  into  Nature's  heart,  and 
read  there  her  true  message  to  men* 
It  is  a  narrative  of  peace  and  optimism, 
marked  by  a  sweet,  sane  philosophy 
and  a  genuine  love  of  life. 

BY 

David  Grayson 

Illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogariy 

Net,  $1.20  (postage  1 2c.) 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  St  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


Our  friends  arc  invited  to  visit  our  Library  Salesroo  .._... 
they  may  leisureiy  look  over  our  boohs.  We  also  invite  rmjmsU 
/«r  our  y'Guide  to  Good  Books,"  mailed  free. 


In  unhng  to  aiivrrtii*r»  plraw  mention  Thk  World's  Work 


£ 
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Mettlach  Ware 


The  one  art  ware  not  imitated  — 
because  its  making  baffles  the  world's 
ceramists.  If  you  would  know  why 
Mettlach  Ware  charms  the  connois- 
seur of  pottery,  send  for  the  booklet 

Making  Steins 

in  an 
Old  Monastery 

It  gives,  too,  a  history  of  the 
famous  Mettlach  Pottery,  originally 
a  Benedictine  Monastery,  A.  D.  589. 
A  romantic  story  of  consuming 
interest  Please  send  your  china 
dealer's  name  when  you  send  re- 
quest for  booklet. 

E.  R.  THIELER 

Representative  in  IL  S   and  Liuada  lor  Viller«.v  ft  Bnch 

66  Park  Place,  Section  10,  New  York 


THE    CHILDREN'S    LIBRARY 

NEW    EDITION-JUST    READY 
Complete    in    10    Volumes   and    Sold    by    SUBSCRIPTION     ONLY 

High-class  men  and  women  can  procure  permanent  and  lucrative  employment-     Stale 
qualifications  and  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.     Address  W.  H.  Eaton  care  of 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


133-137  East  16th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


For  information  about  popular  retort*  write  to  the  Readers*  Service 
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Your  Last  Opportunity 
For  the  Nature  Library 

de  luxe  editions  at  present  low  prices 

The  illustration  on  the  page  opposite  shows  The  Nature 
Library  in  three-quarter  leather.  We  have  prepared  a 
booklet  fully  descriptive  of  the  complete  work — ASK 
FOR  IT-and  BECOME  INFORMED  BEFORE 
PRICES  ADVANCE. 

We  send  the  books  to  your  nome  for  EXAMINATION 
—all  express  charges  PAID. 

THE  NATURE  LIBRARY  is  complete  in  fifteen  vol- 
umes and  issued  in  three  bindings. 

Until  May  15th,  1910,  the  Following  Low  Prices  Prevail 

Buckram  Binding $60.00 

Three  Quarter  Leather  .    75.00 
Full  Morocco 90.00 

OUR  NEW  PLAN  OF  SALE  enables  you  to  own  and 
enjoy  these  Books  on  an  outlay  of  a  FEW  CENTS  A 
DAY. 

Send  for  the  booklet  and  full  particulars  today— NOW 
—  while  you  think  of  it. 


USE  THE  COUPON  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Thr  Rridrrv*  Srrvitr  will  givr  information  about  automobiles 
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2390  TEX  J 

TRATIONS. 
THREE  BiSDISGS 


The  New  Nature  Library 


CONTENTS 

Vol]. 

BIRD  NEIGHBORS-B/anckm 

IL 

GAME  BlRDS-fl/«ncAon 

in. 

BJRD  HQMES-Dugmort 

IV. 

ANIMALS—  Stone  and  Cram 

v. 

FISHES— Jordan  and  Eoermann 

VI. 

BUTTFJRFUES-HoltanJ 

Vti. 

MOTHS-Wo/W 

Vlli. 

INSECTS— M>»W 

IX. 

WILD  FLOWERS-B/aiwAsii 

X. 

MUSHROOMS-  Marshall 

XL 

TREES— Roger* 

XH 

FROGS-Dfckcnon 

xm. 

REPTILES-  Ditnuift 

XIV. 

MOSSES  AND  UCHEJHS-Monhatl 

XV. 

SHELLS-Rogct* 

is  now  complete  in  15  superb  volumes 
containing  7,000  half-tone  and  color  plates 
and  line  illustrations.  To  produce  it  has 
taken  nearly  1 0  years  of  the  most  pains- 
taking editorial  effort  and  the  collaboration 
of  the  foremost  naturalists  of  America. 


It   is    a*    nccetwry 
in    the    library    as 


The    work   is    authoritative    and 
complete  and  unquestionably  the 
the     EncyclopHa      ^^  anJ  mosl  va|ual>|e  of 

And  the  Dictionary.  ■  • i  J  _»  L 

—      fa   jtmtj    evcr   undertaken. 


Each  individual  volume  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  editorial  tests  and  treats  its  sub* 
ject  expertly  and  fully,  yet  in  a  popular 
and  readable  style.  Together  they  form 
the  key  to  the   proper   appreciation 
and   understanding  of  the    whole 
range   of    Plant    and    Animal    Life    throughout    North   America. 

John  Burroughs  the  Naturalist,  in  his  introduction  to  the  work,  say* : 

*'This  Library  is  free  from  the  scientific   dry   rot   on  the  one  hand  and 
from  the    florid    and    misleading    romanticism  of  much  recent  nature 
writing  on  the  other." 

Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  a  recognized  authority,  says 
of  these  volumes:  "A  superb  set  of  books  which  are  designed 
especially  to  help  those  without  scientific  training  to  compre 
hend  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Nature.     The  illustra- 
tions have  created  a  new  epoch  in  colored  pictures  direct 
from  photographs,  and  the  text  is  uniformly  interesting 
and  instructive." 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
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Actions  and  Reactions 

Bv  RtUYAHtJ  KitUNC.  "  An  extraordinary  collection  of  stories 
which  deal  wilh  no  particular  claj*a  of  people  or  circumstances 
l>ut  show  Mr  Kjplifig1*  ^tuni.-binn  vrr^iLility/'  —  The  World 
Ta-Dety.  The  ton  len  Is,  "An  Habitation  Eidorced/'  "  With 
the  Skcht  Mm**  "A  Dal  in  Cotton."  "The  Mother  Hive/' 
"  Little  Foxes/'  "The  PuajJcr/*  "Garm  —  A  Hostage/'  and 
"  The  House  S u rgeon  "     illustrated,  $1 ,  50 

The  Song  of  the  English 

By  RrPYAim  Kipljvg.  For  Shi?-  well-known  poem,  which  is 
a  lyptuil  r  sample  of  Mr.  Kipling1*  sutvrb  rendering  of  heroir 
and  mitiofial  thought  in  **er*c.  Sir,  \\\  Heath  Robinson  ha* 
[#rparcri  a  magnificent  <5erie*.  uf  iUustration*.  There  are  thirty 
full  pages  m  tofaf.  ten  )uti  pages  in  black  and  white,  and  pen 
dn  or  niton  i  on  every  page.     A  ri,  $7,50  (p&stage,  jo  cents). 

Abaft  the  Funnel 

By  RrnvARii  kli'LtNk-  A  gleaning  of  hitherto  uncollected 
htarw*  urn!  skeithes  contributed  hy  Rod  yard  Kipling  to  Anglo- 
Indian  KriMit^s  in  the  vrars  iHSS-iOgo  "Some  of  them 
*re  the  Mnial  <*f  anything  in  She  *  Pkin  Tales  Irani  the  Hills/ 
.     .     .     the   collection    is   delightful."— Xrtiotk  Coil,     ft.  50. 

The  Pocket  Kipling 

A  I  usurious  red  leather,  thin  imptr  edition.  Titles  ready: 
"  Acfions  and  Reaction*/'  **  Abaft  the  Funnel,"  "The 
Kipling  Birthday  Book,"  "The  Seven  Sea*/'  **Mnn*  In- 
ven lions,"  "From  Sea  to  Sea."  "Puck  of  Foot**  HTII," 
'*  Traffics  and  Obcovrries/'  "The  Five  Nations,"  Must 
So  Stone*,"  " Kim/'  "The  Day'*  Work,"  " Stalky  &  Co.." 
"Main  Tales  from  the  Hills/'  "Life's  Handicap/1  "Under 
ihr  lta*L*rs,  The  Phantom  'Rickshaw,  and  Wee  Willie 
Wintie/T  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  "Soldier  Stories/1  "The 
Vaiilahta"  (wilh  Wnkoli  Bale*iU-r1a  "Depart menial  Ditties, 
.tml  Killvls  ami  Barf  lit k  Room  Ballads. Ip  Ear*,  nHt  ti.50 
{pv%iager  10  cents). 

The  Lords  of  High  Decision 

liy  Mem  mtii  NjrHOCSO*.  "A  >tmng  novel,  the  best  we  have 
had  from  Mr,  \uhnl»on's  pleading  pen.  Its  characters  are 
jiiive,  natural,  even  lovable,  and  the  large  canvas  offer*  an 
H,-NvntiJly  true  picture  of  Amrruan  uty  liFe/'  —  ihkago 
Heawd  Herald.     Voter  illustrations  by  A.  I.  K  titer.     Si. jo. 


An   fJffrOrt   Uftif&rtn   ufith   hat  &th*r  boakm: 

The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW 

"Miu  Glasgow'*  power  is  in  her  psychology 
— in  the  keen  analyst*  of  Jypw  and  deep  sympathy 
with  human  struggle  that  hrr  books  show,  Thi* 
'romance  uf  a  plain  man*  n  a  story  oi  Richmond 
in  the  years  after  the  war.  It  i»  one  of  those 
rare  ho«ks  that  make  you  forget  everything  out- 
side its  coven,1*     Tht  Intirttr, 

"A*  much  hi^er  and  stronger  as  a  decade  of 
steady  growth  can  well  make  it.  *—Tkt  Bookman, 
SI. CO 
By   the    Same    Author 
The  Ancient  Law.    Si  50  ]  The  Voice  of  th*  PeopU. 
The  Wheel  of  Lifv.  ft  .50,  I      $t  50 
The     Battle  -  Ground.  The  Frttman  and  Otlwr 

J^  50.        Poem*,  AfW,  $1  50  (>«f. 
The  Deliverance-    $L50.        age  12  tenb). 


Just  for  Two 

B^  Maiv  Stewart  Clttinc,  Five  stories  of  lo\e  and  court- 
jtldp  with  the  heart' warming  quality  of  Mrs.  Cutting'*  "Little 
Stories  trf  Married  Life/'  and  "The  Wayfarers/*  "Here  is 
a  little  book  nlled  with  the  charm  of  a  sweet,  blessed  contented 
family,  that  means  falber,  moihcT  and  chiWa-n/*  —  Partiamd 
Qfegmian,     Fixed  price,  Si  00  (postage,  10  cents) > 

The  Southerner 

By  Nicholas  Woetu.  A  new  riew  of  Southern  life  is  given  in 
this  aulcjhifjgraphy  —  the  buovanit  hoijeful  constructive  struggle 
of  the  men  of  a  Southern  Slate,  since  the  War,  The  book:  is 
one  of  great  originality  and  literary  mefJL  Fixed  prise,  Si-ao 
ipoitagi.  ra  cents). 

His  Own  People 

By  HotiTH  Taskimjtow,  author  of  "The  Guest  of  Quesnav" 
*'  T\\t:  Beautiful  Lad  y  /"  *  Monsieur  Beaucaire/'  etc  „  etc .  **  The 
art  of  1  he  honk  lies  in  the  contrasts  between  the  Old- World 
weariness  and  cynicism  of  the  s&i  dimmt  Countess  and  ha 
companions,  and  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  hero's  Ameri- 
can 'sweetheart  and  the  homely  lite  in  Indians" — FJas  Liter- 
ary Digest.  Four  Hitutrtstums  in  cater,  by  ltfdtawwftcA. 
Fixed  prist*  00  ctmts    Ipastogr.  10  ctms). 

Navigating  the  Air 

PUBLISHED     VSttVM    THE    AUSptCES.  Or    THE    AiftO    ClCB    Of 

AuFkicA.  "An  excellent  idea  of  the  |jrogress  made  toward 
soTving  the  problem  of  aerial  transportation  is  gained!  from 
"Navigating  the  Air"  a  scientific  statement  of  the  advance  in 
aeronautics*  compiled  by  members  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
— New  York  Sim .  Thirty-two  page* a}  photographs,  I 
{postage,  1  j  cents). 


ATrf.fl.JO 


Accountiog  Every  Business  Man  Should  Know 

By  E  E.  Garrison,  /*  For  any  business  man  who  sees  the  lack 
of  tnnetmghtit'S'*.  in  his  own  taetbnda,  nr  for  the  yotjog  man 
entering  upon  hix  career,,  this  bc*uk  will  be  found  invaluable. 
"The  be*.  I  -in  formed  man  could  mtatccIv  read  this  book  and 
not  learn  something,  and  the  uninformed  man  ought  not  get 
along  without  it/1 — Insurance  and  Commercial,  Net,  ff.ao 
{postage,  is  centi'l. 

Wendell  Phillips 

By  L4>ro(eo  Sears,  Dr.  Sears's  brilliant  tiKigrapaT  sums  up 
with  distinction  and,  authority  the  achievement  of  the  great 
or*  ne  ami  reformer  from  the  standpoinl  of  the  present  day, 
^Frontispiece.     Set,  fi.jo  (pastage,  I  s  cents}. 

The  Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law 

By  Justin  1  Roaritr  Thi^  liouk  is  especially  designed  for 
duns  fr.itt-rnitieii,  Milnxia^,  .iml  colleges,  being  amnged:  in 
twenty -four  eaay  fa-i^gre<iHve  leswns,  illustrating  parliamen- 
tary law  ami  practice.     75  cents 

Guide  to  Pant 

*JThiii  lit  He  work  i^  a  marvel  of  comTflience  m  small  com- 
pa»,   everything  nf   prarlkal    value   being    included,  ewi  a 
series  itf  nu[£  Showing  tin-  rc-laium*  of  streets  and  . 
—  Iter  nit  Ttmn    Yrst  ptxbri  edithm.    Utmstraicd*    Nmt  JO 
ifHtitagty  5  centn. 

A  Girl  of  the  Lirnberlost 

Hy  (Jl  V*  SiNArTos-l'nk rm  \  Naiure  idyl,  Iresh  and  ffn> 
ICT.iri  r.  wilh  Ihe  bn^tih  at  \i*A*-t*  .md  green  wuods  on  every  page, 
"Kin.**"  h  .Mrs  Sir, at. m -Purler's  mast  pouular  ^Tftr 
in%iih«t  wntr  MF#rckk%"  ami  her  iharm  ami  determination, 
,tnt  hrr  firavr  tff^ets  agajlM  i«*iTty,  make  a  story  of  nsf 
"    ind*r  human  aj^eal      tssef  Iltw&atiani.     ••  5p. 
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We  also  incite  ictfucrfi  fisr  our  "  Guide  fe  Cmni  Bww,,"  mailed  frt 


The  Master 

By  Iiving  Bach  ell  eh,  *.  ,.  ,  a  good  story;  like  life,  it  is 
full  of  humor.  Ben  Lovel.  poct-phUosorjhcr-shoenukeT,  help- 
ful, uplifting,  gives  to  this  novel  the  dementi  of  permanency 
and  popularity  that  have  made  big  successful  plays  of  'The 
Servant  in  the  House, '  and  'The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Bac*--"l^£d|j  dngdes  Times*  Fited  prke.  It  jo  (postage* 
is  Cents). 

Arsene  Lupin 

Novelized  by  Elx;as  Jtrsns-  from  the  rlrdim  by  Mavhce 
LeblaWC.  Edgar  Jcpson's  uovelLation  of  Leblanc'*  play 
cannot  but  hold  the  reader  spellbound*  insomuch  as  it  consists 
of  a  chain  of  remarkable  surprises.  lis  equal  of  thrills  and 
unheard-of  situations  cannot  be  found,,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Lupin  persist*  in  hi*  robberies  and  in  dodging  detection 
seems  utterly  impos-ablc.  f  tat  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
startling  disclosures  described  by  this  master  band" — Book 
Nem  Monthly-     Illustrated,  $  i  .  jo. 

The  Story  of  the  Negro 

By  Booker  T.  Washington.  '*  It  b  in  this  spirit  of  stating  and 
[acini  *  peat  problem  —  the  uplift  of  the  Black  Man  from  the 
results  of  slavery  — that  Dr.  Washington  has  written  these 
monumental  volumes.  His  book  is  a  revelation  to  any  white 
man.  It  ought  to  be  a  Bible  of  inspiration  to  his  race."  — 
Detroit   Tribune*     In  two  volumes.    Net*  %,oo  (postage*.  30 

The  Riverman 

By  Stew  ait  Ee»wa*d  White.  Author  of  "Arizona  Nights," 
ta  The  Blazed  Trail,"  "The  Mystery/'  etc.*  etc.  *  A  prase  epic:, 
in  every  line  of  which  rings  the  ax  of  the  forester,  the  cry  of 
the  pde -driver,  and  the  roar  of  the  free  waters.  An  impelling 
and  inspiring  boob ,  clean  and  clear  and  sweet/1  —  New 
York  Amerkan.  Fourier*  illustrations  in  tint  by  C  Wyeih  fr 
C*  F,  Underwood.     $i.$o. 

The  American  Flower  Garden 

By  XnTJfc  Blanchan.  This  sumptuous  and  compete 
American  authority  U  now  issued  hi  its'  more  permanent  form, 
with  eighty-four  ifiustratiotts.  lour  in  color,  and  with  a  four- 
teen-page Indei.  Planting  lists  by  Leonard  Barron.  Net 
price*  ijjoo  (postage*  35  cents). 

Political  Issues  and  Outlooks 

By  William  Howard  Taft.  Twrmy-tbrce  of  the  most 
important  speeches  delivered  by  President  Tail,  in  the  period 
between  hi*  nomination  and  his  inauguration.  "As  a  book 
of  reference,  in  view  of  section  and  utterances  still  to  come,  and 
as  glimpses  into  the  thought  world  of  the  President,  this  col- 
lection of  by-the-wuy  addresses  will  be  found  of  high  value/1 
—Boston  Congregathnalist,     Net*  fiao  {postage,  u  cents). 

"Every  Child  Should  Know" 

Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Edited  by  Mary  E.  Bcht.     A  collection  prepared  from  the 
editor's  long  experience  as  a  pmclkal  teacher*  and  with  the 
ambiance  and  adsice  of  many  ctprrl  educators. 
Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know 
By   Jlxia    E,    Rogers,     Wry   *imply   and    interestingly   thr 
author  has  set  forth  thr  distinctive  trait*  of  rach  tree,  so  that 
a  child  can  reoiguifl?  the  tree,  und.  what's  more,  can  tell  hour 
he  knows  it.     Forty-eight  ii  lust  rations 

Wild  Flower*  Every  Child  Should  Know 
By  Fkhvlric  William  State-     A  fascinjiinu  tw«jk  which  will 
enable  any  one  Ui  idenrify  ih-^-  wild  flrt*e»*  which  are  miwi 
commonly    fcmml    in    Xnrtli    Aftwrfcu-     CUssilied    by    culor. 
Fifty-tux*  illustration*.  Imtr  in  tutor 

The  abatv  books  in  this  serirf  on  uniform  with  Fairy  Tales* 
Myths,  Birds,  Heroes,  etc.*  "Etrry  Child  MitiulJ  Kmw" 


A  Village  of  Vagabonds 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Author  •/  * '  The  Lady  •/ Big  Shanty, Si  M  H*w 

F&rif  Amuse*  Itself*     "Farisimni 

Out  •/  ftorV1  gig. 

The  spell  of  the  little  forgotten  village  of 
the  Norman  coast,  the  charm  of  it*  people  and 
their  ways— of  Suzettc,  the  maid,  who  "sang 
all  the  day/1  of  Tanrade,  the  famous  musician, 
and  a  host  of  others — will  reach  the  heart  of 
all  readers  from  the  pages  of  this  book. 

Illustrations  by  F.  Hepkinsin  Smith 
and  tht  Muihnr. 

Ftxtd  PtmM$i£Q  {pastagt  if  art  is). 


'The  Children**  Crimson  Classics" 


Edited  by  Katf  DotKBUw  WftncUM  .md 
Nura  Ascmirald  Smith 

Golden  Number*.  Xct&joo 

{postage,  intents). 
The  Posy  Ring,     Net*  Si^5 
{postage^  12  cents). 

Thi    Fairy    Risk*,      tt.jo. 
Maaic   Casement*.    Si  ,50, 


Tale,     of     Wonder.      The 

third  unique  fairy  book  in 
the  wrU  known  Children** 
Classics.  Fixed  poke,  Si*S& 
(postage,  14  cents). 

Tales  of  Uu&ifatar.     Si. 50. 

Praafore    Palace.        Si. 50. 


Rackham's  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham,  Mr.  Rack  ham  feel*  lhai  this 
superb  edition  of  "Grimm*1  is  his  highest  achievement  a*  a 
creative  illustrator,  Fifty  illustrations  in  color.  Net  price* 
to  00  (Postage,  40  rents}.  Edition  de  luxe,  with  artist's  auto- 
graph* limited  to  100  copies.    Net  prke,  tio.oo. 

Rackham's  Undine 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  This  beautifully  illustratetl 
volume  will  doubtless  become  the  standard  edition  nf  this 
classic,  illustrations  in  color  nnd  black  and  white.  Net  price* 
to  5°  (postage,  »  cents).  Edition  do  luxe,  limited  to  r*o  num- 
bered copies.     Net  price,  So.o&. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion 

By  Dr,  W.  S.  RAlNsroan.      A  hunter  from  hb  thirtrf-nth  )ew. 


Mind  and  Work 


By  Dt.  LtTMis  H.  (ft  Lirk     "  \\i  one  couUI  h*w 
stimulant  or  a  more  sensible  corrective  than  this  he* 4 


better 
Kvery 


wurker  wh*»  IitIk  himaelf  doin^  ptst  a  trifk  more  than  he  can 
dn  well  should  read  it  and  heed  it."  —  The  Outlook  Neit%t.io 
{postagf,  10  rents). 

The  Efficient  Life 


A  l»ook  whkh  i-hcjws  the  way  U*  livr  in  tn\\et  U*  ipf  <h«'  iin*! 
phy^ii^l  *aii*factmn  out  of  life,  while  dicing  it  n*i*l  -iKir*'  *ti  iht 
world'*  wiwk  Ihublf  page  fnmtiipiftt  Nrt>  fi  »*  ip*>d*ig*. 
jo  tents). 
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A  word  about  Rudyard  Kipling — his  life's  masterpieces, 
beautifully  bound  and  printed — and  his  new  triumphs. 


One  great  test  of 
genius  in  author- 
skip,  is  to  write 
books  which  people 
will  read  again  and 
again,  and  which 
never  get  out  of 
date. 

Mr.  Kipling's 
genius  stands  this 
test— and  all  others. 


Mr.  Kipling  is 
proving  today  that 
he  has  lost  nothing 
in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing fiction. 

His  latest  book 
shows  the  old  Kip- 
ling and  it  shows 
a  maturer  knowl- 
edge and  experi- 
ence. 


Actions  and  Reactions 

This  book  gains  an  especial  interest  and  importance,  being  Mr.  Kipling's  first 
collection  of  tales  since  the  Nobel  prize  was  awarded  to  him  for  "  the  most  distin- 
guished work  in  the  field  of  idealistic  tendency." 

Altogether  this  volume  shows  Mr.  Kipling's  genius  to  the  full,  with,  if  anything, 
more  of  his  versatility  than  ever.  Illustrated,  $  1 .50. 

Also  in  the  Leather  Pocket  Kipling.    Net,  $130.    (postage  8  cento.) 

A  Song  of  the  English 

A  typical  example  of  Mr.  Kipling's  power  of  translating  national  thought  into 
ever- memorable  verse. 

•      ^°r  &'•  volume  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson  has  prepared  a  magnificent  series  of  illustrations  in 
color,  and  black  and  white.  Net  $7.50.    {postage  30  cents.) 

Rudyard   Kipling's   Books   in   Full  Size 

Pocket  Edition  of  volumes  marked  ♦♦  bound  in  flexible  Red  Leather,  each  net.  $150  {postage  8c.) 


♦♦PuckofPook'i 

t rated  in  color. 


Hill. 

Si.  50. 


Illus- 


They.  Special  Holiday  Edition. 

Illustrated  in  color.      Fixed 

price,  Si. 50  (postage  10c.) 
♦♦Traffics  and   Discoveries. 

#1.50. 
♦♦The   Five   Nations.    Fixed 

price,  $1.40  (poKtaKC  11c.) 
**  Just  So  S  t  o  r  i  e  s .     Fixed 

price.  Si.ao  (postage  15c.) 
The    Just    So    Son*   Book. 

Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage 

Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard 

Kipling.    Fixed  price,  Si. Ho 

(r**URe  14c) 
♦♦Kim.     *i  so. 

♦♦The   Day's   Work.    Si. 5-. 
♦♦Stalky  hi  Co.     S.5» 


♦♦Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

#1.50. 
♦♦Life's  Handicap:  Being 

Stories  of  Mine  Own  People. 

Si.  50. 
♦♦The   Kipling   Birthday 

Book. 
♦♦Under  the  Deodars,  The 

Phantom    'Rickshaw    and 

Wee  Willie  Winkie.  *i.5<> 
The  Brushwood  Boy.    Fixed 

price,  S1.50  (postage  8c.) 
With  the  Night  Mail.     Fixed 

price,  S1.00  (postage  10c.) 
Kipling    Stories  and  Poems 

Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Kdited  by  Mary  E.  Hurt  and 

W.  T.  Chapin.     Net  $  1.20 

(postage  12c.) 


® 


Ttt\*«u>WfoKx 


<D 


♦♦The     Light    that    Failed 

#1.50. 

♦♦Soldier  Stories.    S  t  5<>- 
♦♦The  Naulahka.  (With  Wal- 
cott  Halt-slier.)     51.50, 

♦♦Departmental  Ditties  and 
Ballads  and  Barrack-room 
Ballads.     51.50. 

♦♦Soldiers  Three,  The  Story 
of  the  Gadibji,  and  In 
Black  and  White.    Si. 50. 

♦♦Many  Inventions.     #1.50. 

♦♦From  Sea  to  Sea.  Fixed 
price,  Si. 6<»  (postage  14c.) 

♦♦The    Seven    Seas.      Fixed 

piite,  Si- 4".  (postage  14c.) 
♦♦Abaft  the   Funnel.     Si. 50 

ThbGajum 


in  Garbs* 
Magazqck 


© 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  ckCO.  NEW  YORK. 

'  >»r  ;r  tends  art  inxnted  to  visit  our  Library  Salesroom,  where  they  may  leisuriiy  look 
<>:rr  books.     We  also  invite  requests  for  our  "Guide  to  Good  Books,"  mailed  }rcf. 


Going  ihrotd .'     Routes,  time-tables,  and  all  sorts  of  information  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 


s 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


Lady  Merton,  Colonis 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 
I 


By  the 

author  of 

*  The  Marriage  of 

William  Ashe/' 

"Lady  Rose's 

^Daughter,"  etc. 


LADY  MERTON,  an  English  woman,  comes  from  the 
artificial  luxury  of  Europe  to  this  virgin  world,  and 
finds  herself  face  to  face  with  life  and  love,  Mrs.  Ward 
has  employed  all  her  proven  skill  in  fine  description  and 
powerful  character  drawing,  and  the  spirit  of  America 
lives  in  every  page. 

Photogravure  frontispiece  by  Albert  E.  Sterner 
$l.SO 


couNijw  iro 

WAMJLIUCA 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  fltCO.  NEW  YORK, 


THI  GAMVKPf 

MAAAzaa 


Our  friends  are  invited  to  visit  our  Library  Salesroom,  where  they  may  leisurely  took  over  our 
hooks,  magazines,  etc.     W e  also  invite  requests  for  our  **  Guide  to  Good  Books, "  mailed  free. 


Going  abroad  .a     Routes,  timotab)e>,  and  all  tons  of  information  obtained  through  the  Reader*'  V 


System  in  the 
Smaller  Office 


M 


OST  people  think  of  a  filing  cabinet  at  a  place  to  put  paper*. 
Whereat  it  ought  to  be  a  place  to  find  them.  Get  that  differ- 
ence 7  You  could  store  thousand  i  of  letters  in  a  box  in  a  I  oh.  You 
might  be  sure  they  were  aaje  from  harm.  But  you  couldn't  find 
one  of  the  letters  again  in  a  week  1 

In  this  day  of  strenuous  modern  business  it  it  the  seconds  it  takes  to 
rind  a  paper  that  tell  the  tale  of  perfect  system  or  lack  of  it.  Security 
alone  in  filing  it  is  not  enough  you  need  facility  as  well.  And  you 
need  perfect  system  in  a  %mall  office  even  more  than  in  a  tatge  one. 
Time  lo-t  in  details  is  jpour  time  -expensive  time-  in  a  small  office.  Not 
the  time  of  some  inexpensive  clerk,  And  this  time  your  time  it  all 
the  time  you  have  to  Wild  your  business  larger. 

Don't  forget  that  your  system  is  either  helping  you  make  a  business 
success  or  keeping  you  from  it.  And  how  much  it  helps  you,  depends 
entirely  on  how  thoroughly  it  u  adopted  to  your  needs. 


LET  US   DELIVER  THIS  LETTER   FILE  TO   YOU- 
FREIGHT   PREPAID 

This  cabinet  is  made  up  of  '  Y  and  E*   Half    Section*— you   can   add 
more  Half  Section*  at  your  need  requ 

Price  of  ihia  ■tack   of  choicest   quartered  oak.    ttandafd    §Y  and  E' 
construction,  and  nni»l<  tl  oeaspyissaj  only    164  s  17*    of  floor 

■pace,  yet  providing  film*  space  for  6,000  tetters  or  papers,  $25. 

>f  your  order  at  the  low  net  price  quoted  here  l<  i-e   ad- 

dress**  below,     W«  deliver  homfmetotf    /piy*  prepaid    on   100  lb. 

"nisto  all  R,  R  stations  Ea»t  of  New  Mrsico.  Colorado,  Wyoming 

Montana,      if  you  livs  w*sl  t  hve   prr  cent .freight 

allowance  and  we  will  thip  F.  O.  B.  Roche»ier, 


VAWMANandFRBE  M  fg.G>- 

c  Office*:  Rochester,  N 
Complete  Filing  Equipment  > tores 
ncatan,  at  FnaUlaat.  I  an  '  ►»«rt?   A*r 


*%h  \w 


t.o%  Anisic*.  4J*?S  South  BraMlvay 


J        i<,  i  in  '  ft  i ,  u  t   ,    prrpan  d  tn  id  fiat  parcflti  ibotJt    chooll 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


THE  STANDARD  PAPER  FOR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY— LOOK  FOR  THE  "  WATE R-MJRK  '* 

THE  man  at  a  distance  sel- 
dom or  never  sees  your 
face,  or  your  office,  but  he 
sees  your  stationery  fre- 
quently, and  judges  your 
house  by  its  character.  If  your 
letterheads    bear  the   stamp 


they  will  be  above  criticism. 

It  is  a  paper  of  distinction 

and  conveys  an  impression  of 

good  taste,  solidity,  strength. 


Let  ui  tend   you  the   OLD   HAMPSHIRE   BOND   Book 

of  Specimens.  It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and  engraved  on 
the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND. 
Write  for  if  on  your  present  letterhead.     Address: 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  maker*  in  the  world  makintf  bond  paper  eictotively. 
Maker*  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  "The  Stationery  of  •  Gentleman"  and 
also     Old     Hampshire    Bund    Typewriter     Paper    and     Manuscript     Cover*, 

South     Had  ley     Falls,     Massachusetts 


MADE  "A  UTTLX  BETTER  THAN  &EXMS  NELESSART  "— "X.OOAT  IOR  THE  WATER  MARX  ' 


In  writing  to  idvertisert  please  mention  Ths  Wosijj'j  Wosk 


BUSINESS   HELPS 


<•>]• 


You 
Should 

Own  a 

MOORE'S 

Because: 

It   cm   be  carried 
in  any  pocket  or  b*g 
and  it  won't  leak. 


NDN-LEAKABLE 


± VU NTA1N  PEIf 

Read  what  a  U.  S.  Navy  Officer 
Says  af  MOORE'S: 

U  S.  Naval  Station. 
Key  West,  Florida. 

October  15.  1909 
Ameikan  Fountain  Pen  Co. 
Boston,  Man. 

Sii* 

1  am  an  engineer   olEcef    in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  stationed  in  the  tropic*, 
where   a  whilr    uniform  is  worn 
daily  the  year  round. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  foun- 
tain pen  many  times  through 
the    day.     I    tried    the  . 

and and  ruined  several 

uniforms  in   the  experiment. 
Someone      recommended 
your   pen,  which  1  imme- 
diately purchased,    I  can't 
tell     you     how    I    have 
enjoyed     it.      It     hasn't 
leaked    once,    and    I 
carry  it  loosely  in  *n 
upper  pocket. 

It   ia   all   I   ever 


It   write*  at   the  fait 
stroke,  because,  when  the 
cap    i§    on.    the   pen    ia 
ajways  in  the  ink 

It  writes  cor.' 
as  even  flow  of  ink. 

It  write*  freely  with  any 
land  of  ink,  even  lndu  l>*w- 
ing  Ink.  the  heaviest  ink  made. 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen 
to  nIL      No    joints    to     um 
just  takeoff  the  cap  and  it  is  ready 

loan 

I  «  mviftf  satisfaction  to  in 
creasing  tWands  of  usen  all  ftp. 
the  world. 

American   Fountain   Pen  Co. 

,  Goaoiatj  8  foster.  Sethatf  Ageatta 

Boston,   Mi 


wished    for    in    a 

(ten.  and  is  more 

than  J  had  dared 

hope  of  rinding. 

Yours     very 

truly 


The  Latest 
Mimeograph 

has  an  Ink  Fountain 
like  this 


The  Ink 
Fountain 

and  Cradle 


This  new    Automatic    Fountain 

distributes  ink  evenly  over  stencil 
Saves  time  inking  up  and  starting.  It 
means  evenly  printed  work,  done  in 
less  time.  Fountain  is  locked  except 
when  ink  is  desired 

Ne%*  No.  7» 
Edison 
Rotary 
Mimeograph 


Saves  Time 
Improves  Work 


This  machine  contains  improve* 
ments  which  place  it  in  0  class  by 
Itself  and  make  it  the  simplest,  most 
rapid,  practical,  economical  and  beat 
duplicating  machine  in  existence. 

Better  write  us  today  for 
further  information. 

Xm  IV.  Dick  Company 

73fr  V  Ic  son  Boulevard.  Chicago 

Branch :  15  Murray  Street,  New  "* 


I  a  vntiOf  to  adferuam  | 


1  Tare  Woats't  Won* 


BUSINESS   HELPS 


Like  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  Government  on  legal  tender, 
which,  irrespective  of  its  denomination,  guarantees  100%  value, 
so  the  watermark  of  the  "Eagle  A"  directly  above  the  water- 
mark name  of  the  paper,  on  Bond,  Linen,  Ledger  and  Book  Papers 
is  a  guarantee  of  100%  paper  quality  for  the  price  you  pay. 


The  "Eagle  A" 

will  appear  as  a  part  of 

the  Watermark  of  the 

following  Bond  Papers: 

COUPON  bomd 

DCBEM7UIRS  60G8D 

GOVERNMENT  BOF90  IOOO 

IMDSMTURS  BOM* 

CONTRACT  TOMB 
9TAMOARD  ftOMP 


VICTORY  ROW 

ftOWAH  ROHD 
ARCHIVE  BOMD 

Fabric  Bond 
UNIVERSAL  BONH 

JAPAN  BOND 
PERSIAN  BONO 

^CAW/^  BQfcID 
REVENUE  BOMB 
HICKORY  BOND 

DERBY  BOMD 


This  quality  marking — this  guide  and 
protection— the  most  progressive  step  in 
paper-making,  is  an  infallible  assurance 
of  paper-quality,  paper-satisfaction. 

Behind  the  Watermark  of  the  "Eagle  A" 
are  the  greatest  brains  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  paper-making,  and  a  policy  of 
rigidly  maintaining  the  high  quality  standard 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
papers  for  uniformity,  color  and  appearance. 

The  significance  of  the  "Eagle  A"  water- 
mark   is  no  better  exemplified    than    in 


©@U(p>©M 

!©l» 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 


<§©Q4(P©ftQ(fB©Gt9®  represents  the  highest  possible  quality  attainable  in  a 
business  paper  at  its  price.  Made  from  pure,  white,  clean  rags,  perfectly  and 
scientifically  pulped  for  strength,  working  finish  and  quality— @@(U)(p@M 
d@K)®   reflects   the   character  of  your  business  solidly  and  clearly. 

Send  for  samples  of  this  superb  paper  in  white  and  colors — 
showing  printed,  lithographed  and  die-stamped  business 
forms,  with  which  we  will  also  send  yon  samples  of  Berkshire 
Text  and  Berkshire  Covers — unique  for  fine  Booklet  work. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO.,  11  Main  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World,     29  Mills. 


The  latr>t  books  on  travel  and  biography  can  l>e  obtained  through  the  Readers*  Service 


s 


BUSINESS   HELPS 


I 


"AN  Joan  art  ejwt  fa  the  matl-carritr' 

Here  is  a  Machine  I 

that  does  the  work  >M  tWSjn  An  office  boy 

can  address  J.ooo  pieces  of  nail  matter  every  hour  at 
a  total  cost  to  you  of  not  over  15c,  The  machine  ad- 
dresses  any  kind  of  mail  matter,  in  any  quantity,  accu- 
rately, eedily.  No  mistakes  are  possible.  It 
can  be  used  for  pay  rolls  or  billing  purposes  and  can 
turn  out  such  work  in  duplicate  or  in  triplicate. 

The  Pencil*,  on  which  the  names  are  RSBt,  Cost  less  than  %t  each, 
he  used  a*  a  card  indes  or  lor  classifying   and   analysing 
dtllerent  clauci  of 


#••♦      •#•* 


■  ernment  thtew  out    »j   machine*   uf  other  make*  and  in- 

'  i»  <>rte        Hie  big  insurance  and  telephone  companies  itac 

><atmn*  and  thnuMnds  f»t  mil]  merchants  uv  it 

WORLD'S  WORK  uses  it 

Aak  the    publishers  of  WORLD'S   WORK  wh.t  they  have 
•Aved    and   made  with    thia  machine. 

•7ttl?l?    TDTAT     FOR  ONE  month 

r  IVilLJlV       1  IYl/\L-r     JUST  TO  SHOW  YOU 

How  Invaluable  this  machine   n,  *e  want   *Ol   |fl  hive 

trial       If  y<>u  don't  want  to  keep  it,    send  it  hack 
question  from  us. 

We  furnish  lists  of  any  Trade  or   Profession,  guaranteed  correct. 
We  Mill  address  your  list  if  you  wish. 

Send  for  Ca talon  of    Machine*  and  Lists  of  Trades.  Giving 
Number  of  Rated  Names  in  Any  Trade 


Rapid 

376-*  Broadway,  New  York 


Addressing  Machine  Company 


171    Ada 


Street,  Chicago 


Tats                 ■ 
Publication    is 
Printed    With      ' 

Branca   Of  nee* 

BOSTON 

ST.  LODIS 

CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA      « 

Wi 

MANUFICTUKEO  It 

J.  M. 

HIJBER 

ISO    VMlkTrJ   ST. 


See  The 
Point! 


A  pen  that 
will  make  a  mark  from 
a  fine  hair-line  to  heavy  shad- 
ing It**  ft  wide  range  of  possibili- 
ties.  All  pens  will  not  doth  U    They 
haven't  the  Spenunan  elasticity. 

SPENCERIAN 

Steel  Pens 

.  and  don't  looee  their  elasticity  doing 
r»dual     *,*■■    IS    carefully 
finished    tempered   end   polished,      AJ" 
•tylee— one  quality 

Sample  csM  of  w  stl  aitfeteat, 
sent  for  6c  post***. 

si-CNcmiAN  roi  ctx. 

140  Broadway* 
fC  Y. 


The  Primer  of 
Parliamentary  Law 

By  JOSEPH  T.  ROBERT 

it  especially  designed  for  clubs,  fraternities, 
schools  and  colleges,  being  arranged  in  twenty  - 
four  easy  progressive  lessons  illustrating  parlia- 
mentary law  and   practise. 

All  bookstore*,    75c. 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  New  Yorit 


Jg 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


.1  1  »*    r  v  1  \  }  i  ri  t^nttttll 

SMpfkevt  *.  >il .  i  -  «LaA 

TH't^Nirru  rsromi  «,    s*-ti  Lur  -t  ,  miiuco 


HAVE    ROOM 

Umt  Docivsniset  sad  pfetlnaHiie  prliat 
ffsewrnarr 


or  Mt*cl^l  O**,  Ananias*  Sal**, 

♦4  ir.  la*.  1*1  aiesTl 

*  .ir •••r«  aaS  eaass- 

»     «Mtk 

■'HlSin.i  OsslaaS  ass 

OrdSf  trass  Awler  11  as  i  »•  It  •* 

villas*  III 


!W  SIS 
l  IS 

r.  n    »i  vrtouir  mm.  <«r,  ffis  tsam*  *»-,  *  ****«*,  lit- 


,r»g  tLi  Advertiser*  plrs^  ■  ••  i  !."■»   Whik 
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BUSINESS   HELPS 


Superiority 

for  35  years 
in  each 

Appearance 
Convenience 
Durability 


accounts  for  the 
supremacy  of 


Derby  Office  Furniture 

Circassian  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak  and  other  woods  selected 
for  beautiful  grain  and  perfect  seasoning. 

Original  designs  by  experienced  artists  —  interior  conveniences 
that  appeal  to  the  most  exacting  business  man. 

Construction  that  enables  us  to  guarantee  that    Derby  Office 
Furniture  will    not  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split.     Perfect 
furniture  costs  more  to  build,  but  perfect  furniture  si 
perfect. 

Finishes,    standard    and    modern,    the    best    that    thirty-five 
years'    experience  can    produce,  to    harmonize    with   any 

surroundings. 


Specialty,  choice  ma* 
hognny,  but  our  full 
lines  meet  every 
title    and    purse. 


DERBY 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Agencies  in  principal 
Cities.  Catalog  502 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer     on      request, 


PRENTISS   PROGRAM   CLOCKS 

For  Automatically    "Ringing    "BelU    in 

SCHOOLS,    COLLEGES,     FACTORIES,     MILLS. 

Any  number  of  bells  may  be    AUTOMATICALLY   rung  at  any  time  during  th< 

ELECTRIC     CLOCK     SYSTEMS 

Master  and  Secondary  Clocks  give  UNIFORM  TIME  throughout  any  building. 

THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Send  for  Catalogue  N$.J0  Dopl.  3,  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


The  ReaJrr**  Service  *iu  fc>vr  information  about    r 


BUSINESS   HELPS 


Opportunity  and  good  pay  await 

lntrllig*  nt    ynung    men    ami    women    who    learn  to    Op 
i.indard  Writing-Adding  Machine 
nk  of   Elliott  I  luct  is  increasing   so   fast 

demand    l  than  we 

can    supply—  '  ire    used    for    billing,     report 

ok-keepiagi  tl    work,   etc,  by  the 

■.ks    by    Railroa 
house 

r    f rt   «cK.i    fny  and    the    chance  for 

•rcon  turn 

ea  more  wor,  rka  in  the  old   w.i> 


Elliott-Fisher 

The  Standard  Writing  Adding  Ma- 
c  hi ne  w  rites— adds— subtracts— man- 
ifolds-tabulates "Makes Toil  Easi- 
er* on  recording  and  accounting- 
posts  to  the  ledger  and  writes  the 
meats  at  one  operation— proves 
mechanically  its  own  work  as  it  goes 
along— d  with    the    trial 

balance— send  for  catalogue. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY,  523  Cedar  Street,  Harmburg,  Pa. 


Install  In  Your  Office 

The  Safe-Cabinet 

ult  nor  a 
safe  but  a  fire -proof 
cabinet.  Holds  S£ 
teen  times  as  much 
as  a  same 

Weighs  one* 
fourth  as  much, 
vnty-five 
per  cent,  less.  Just 
what  you  need  to 
valu- 
able   papers    thai 

y.'ur  K>t   hold. 

Provides  ample  security.    Steel  and  fire-proof 
material  throughout.     Comlnnation 

Often  every  convenience.     Moved  an  mi 
easily  as  a  wooden  tile.    Sht  able  to 

all  purposes* 

Writ*  for  cat  a  lorn  u*  and  nam*  of    our  focal  agency 

The   Safe-Cabinet   Company 

SaU.  D«pt..  92  Perin  Bldg..  CINCINNATI 


WHAT  IRRIGATION  REALLY  MEANS 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Thii  iubiei-1  fully  diKUWCK)  in  •  hanciiorncly 
inWialed  (A  page  book  on  Roawrll  I  mealed 
duirkt.  New  Mexico.  Conuim  70  K«lf- 
loora,    explenaloty     cHaptert    on     toil.    Wat 

net*,    applet,    alfalfa,    OOfM,  ■§, 

orchafd  and  crop  profits,  etc.     Rtfulnr  r,« 

Dm  DoiUr 

A    few    copiei    (or    Iff*    «&tributio«    oo 
receipt  of   10  ccnti  to  cover  poet«ge. 
A*k  for  Book  No.  J  J 
WESTERN  mHIOATED  LAND  AND  ORCHARD  CO. 

47  W«*i  42nd  St.,  New  York 


ti&rbrooK\ 

Steel  Pens 


W 


Ask  your 
stationer 


rA 


You 
want 

Eslerbrook's 

Easiest 

writing 
Longest 
wearing 


Their  reputation  extend*  over 

Half  a  century. 

The  t*tr rbrooU  Steel  Pen  Mf ».  Co.. 
9S  John  Street,  New  York 

Woiki,   l.erjiden,  N,  J. 


Marital  Unrest 

A  NEW  REMEDY 


•••>iT?T»l  af 
**rt  the  *tiM»pe>  cd  )m*+$m» 


Addmi:   ELIZABETH  TOWNE,  Dent.  110,  tUItcfc*. 
la  writing  to  atKr  r-  mention  Tm  W  kk 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


The  More  Business 
^You  Do  by  J?ettf?r  — 

*"   The  more  you  need  to  weigh  quality  and  price  when 
ordering  stationery. 

You'll  be  sure  of  high  quality  if  you  specify 
Construction  Bond;  its  unusual  strength,  bone 
and  crackle  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  And  its 
cost  is  kept  down  by  a  modern,  economical  method 
of  distribution  that  assures  even  the  largest  firms 

Inipressive  Stationery  at  2^ZlsaA/e  Price 


Here's  the  idea:  Construction  Bond  is  distribu- 
ted and  sold  direct  to  responsible  printers  and  litho- 
graphers (instead  of  thru  jobbers)  and  only  in  quan- 
tities of  500  lbs.  or  more  at  a  time  (instead  of  in 
ream  lots).     You  see  the  economy.     Profit  by  it. 

Your  printer  or  lithographer  tan  supply  Con- 
struction Bond  if  he  is  big  enough  to  buy  in  500  lb. 
lots  and  wants  to  give  you  the  utmost  value  in  fine 
business  stationery.  If  he  refuses,  write  us  for 
specimens  of  "  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable 
Price"  and  the  names  of  firms  in  your  vicinity  who 
are  ready  to  supply  it  on  Construction  Bond — 
sent  free  if  you  write  on  your  business  letterhead. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.,  303  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


TblM  H  Of  Watermark 
Qtt  BavtopoM  to  Match 


CONSTRUCTION 

Price. 


Brst 


BOND 


' "  ihftiflyj 


T  GROWS  WITH  YCUR  LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


<y 


■ 


VER    50.000  American   how 

contain    LimtWroni    Sectional 

BookcHk-m   Wry  few  oi  out  ch- 

iamen  bought  mow  than  two  at  iWe 

Mtttoiu  it  fin*.     Many  bought  only  one, 

But  i!  wu  i  %tart      ind  it!  the  rifti 

wiv  lo  buy  *  bookeaie,    ll  V  rise  way  we  want  ttov  %a  buy,    from  lane  to  time 

other  irctiooi  may  he  uJdni  and  then  ihe  book w  growi  with  the  Ebrary. 


rifitic  nppeamnte.  vaHdity  of  construction,  with  the  tatfMt  practical 
ntfrj/J(  comfrinr  to  mdte  thtm  ffcr  hading  SecHanat*  pkfMM  _ 


,4  rifitic  appearance. 


Riekl  economy,  i^mi  hy  the  fnmufactur*  nf  a  tingl*  product  ia  Ui_ 
combined  with  our  modem    mclhcdi  of  *eJW  ditecf  *°  ***  *****  enable  W  io  olef  a 
fuperk*  article  «J  a  conttorrtble  laving  ifi  coal  lo  the  piiilaaar. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT  PAID 


$1-22 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


Send  for  oaf  Utett  Catalofttv  No,  3S+  m  whkh  wr  uWiafe  the  duferent  gradn  rrom 
neatly  hniilird  -SoUd  0>k  to  the  hiflh  flushed  Solid  MahovAny  civt  iot  iba  more  elaborate  library. 
THE  C  J;  Ll/NDSTROM  MFC,  COMPANY.  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Manufacturer*  of  Sectional  BcKjkc»»«  and  Frlim  Cabinet*,  N.  Y,  Oftce,  372  Broadway. 


In  writing  tn  advertisers  pi  rase  mention  Thl  World's  Work 


THE     BEST     CONCRETE     MEN 

in  America  ami    Europe    arc    showing    remarkable    and  fast  growing  interest  in  the  urav 

"M-C"    RAIL-TRACK  MIXER 

They  recognise  in  it  the  Creation  o?  TYPE,  of  the  utmost  value  to  engineers,  contractor*  and 

ill  concerned  in  LARGE  WORKS.      It  mean*  MONEY  SAVED  and  A  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT 


s 


2 


s 

I 

s 


W K II  t  I  otTT  ABOUT  ~M-C"  CONCR ITB  H  KSDLl N  ,  KY— #©*  Y©f?t  OUT*  *^I7 . 

MARSH-CAPRON  MFG.  CO.««#  CHICAGO 

F.  B.   Kli  *JC 

rMtixOrrjci.    (it  y  Waimx,  M<.*  Livcmln  Bank  Bcilowc,  Louttvuu 


! 


To  Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful 

Every  woman   knows    how   annoying    it   is   to   have    unsightly 


spots,  water  stains,  dirt  stains  and 
her  floors,  stairs  and  woodwork 
her  entire  home. 

Will  you  test,  at  our  expense, 


foot- tracks  spoil   the  beauty  of 
They     ruin     the     beauty     of 


Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 


With    John 


removing    all    thc*e  discoloratians? 
ht  and  clean — like  new. 
•or  and  ruh  it  over  the  floor.     Irctantly,  alt  spots,  stains   and 


the    0nty    preparation    for  immediately 
Floor  any  woman  can  keep  her  ll 

ly  dampen  a  cloth  with  k 
discolora lions  disappear—  without  the  tlighti  -i  injur)  to  the  finish, 

John-son's    Kleen  Floor    rejuvenate*    the    bnUh  —  brings    back    it*  original  beauty  —  greatly  fan- 
proves  the  appearance  of  all    floors,   whether    finished  with    Shellac,   Varnkh  or  other  preparations 
Mini  KJven#  Floor  w  quickly  applied  —  two  hours   is  ample  time  in  which  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  floor,  wax  it  and  replace  the  rugv  A 

We  want  to  send  you,  free,  sample  bottle  of  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  and     f^ 
a  package  of  Johnson's  Wax  to  be  used  after  Kleen  Floor  is  applied       w 

Johnson's.   Prepared   Wax    gives   the   floors     that    soft,    h  .         5    C 

which   doa    not  show    heel-marks  or  scratches   and  to   which  dust   and  dirt    do         * 
. 
loaf  for  polishing  woodwork,    furniture,   pianos,   etc.    All    th.ii    i 
is  bo  occasionally  apply  it  with  &  cloth,  and  then  bring  to  a  polish   ^  "  / 


Joknioa 

4  Son 

ttma  h  la  odd 

i  a  dry  clotlu  *^        ™" 

Your  floors  receive  harder  wear  than  any  other  part  of  your  wood-    &*       JL^"!!*  !T**r  f R E  5 
.    hence    require    special    treatment.    Kleen    Floor    v.  ill     ±*f    -  *ff 


keep  them  always  m  perfect  o 

^  We  want   to  i«i4jo«,  tt\ 

Kleen    Fkwr  and    Prepare* 

Utett    edition   of   our    ha* 

M     tlir  "IV  '.  ■      Tr»aTJiii-n( 
■  t.re."      We 


/        offer 

JdKnson  l     Kleen     H»«e 
J*       nr„1     Prepared     W* 

rdMuaW.lt.  5.   I  • 
*nwd  t»*k    ^^  I,*,    aad.lfl 

Wevtviira     #  ~        thou  **tii«*<tce?.*Wa«a.  ray  ♦] 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son      /  Namc 

Racine,  Wu.                       + 
"The  Wood  FinMUaf  A«tlM»rllle»'*     J^T 
^     Address 


rifniiruriori    rrgardinj;  taiWnad  and  rteinvhip  line«.  write  |i  vice 


BUILDING    HELPS 


REECO  WATER  SYSTEM 

(Water-supplies  installed   complete 
and  ready  for  use) 

We  do  the  work,  you  turn  the  fau- 
cet. Our  system  relieves  a  customer  of 
every  detail.  We  install  any  kind  of 
water-supply  complete  and  ready  for  use. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  if  it  be  near  a 
well,  a  spring,  or  running  brook,  and  you 
feel  that  you  could  enjoy  some  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  a  bath 
and  running  water  give  in  a  home,  but  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  expense  involved,  write 
us  and  we  will  tell  you  exactly  the  cost,  and  in  case  you  purchase,  we  will  take  complete 
charge  of  the  work,  relieving  you  of  every  detail  of  installation,  thus  giving  you  a  water- 
supply  all  ready  for  the  turning  of  the  faucet.  Our  business  life  covers  an  experience  of  seventy 
years.  During  this  period  we  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  best  of  such  inventions  and  im- 
provements as  have  from  time  to  time  become  available,  until  our  system  of  water-supply 
is  the  very  best  obtainable,  being  indorsed  and  in  use  of  various  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  and,  to  the  number  of  over  40,000,  is  working  in  all  countries  throughout  the 
world  to-day.  Our  pumps  are  operated  by  electricity  or  hot  air,  as  may  best  suit  the  location 
or  convenience  of  the  purchaser. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  Catalogue  Ci ,  and  let  us  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  water-supply  all 'ready  for scar. 


Show.ng  pump  in  cellar  connected 
with  pneumatic  pressure  tank 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


35  Warren  Street,  New  York 
339  Franklin  Street,  Boston 


40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

40  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia 


234  West  Craig  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
as  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


trMm 


Anchor  Post 
Fences  Are 
Easy  to  Build 


because  the  post  and  its  anchors  are  driven  into  the 
solid  around.     No  digging  is  reauired. 

This  means  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  but. 

above  all.  it   means  a   fence  that  stays  in  true  line, 

does  not  set  out  of  order,  and  that  always  looks  well. 

This  anchorage  is  the   unique   feature  of  all  our 

fences. 

Then,   too,   the  posts  are    galvanised.     They  will 
not  rust  off.  either  above  ground  or  below. 

Our  fences  are  made  in  all  heights  and  in  a  great 
vanety  of  styles  for  - 

l.awns.  Gardens.  Pastures,  Poultry  Runs, 
Tennis  Courts,  Back  Stops.  Etc. 
We  also  manufacture  and  erect  Railings. 
(plain  and  ornamcntaDand  EntranccGates. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

17  Cortkadt  Street  (11th  Floor)  Now  York  City 


The  Secret's 
in  the 
Fans 


We3n  vincible  JlNI0R 


There's  only  one  kind  of  air-cleaning  machine  that  gives  a 
constant,  strong  and  n>en  suction — the  centrifugal  fan  kind. 
The  INVINCI  BLK  is  the  only  machine  using  the  fan  exhaust 
principle  that  has  proven    its  efficiency   by  years  of   dustiest 

cleaning. 

PERFECT— SIMPLE— SILENT 

One  unit  —no  valves — no  eeari — no  pumps — nofsvarm/' parts. 
Save**  its  c»mt  several  times  every  year  and  laxts  a  lifetime. 

DOMESTIC  AND    COMMERCIAL  TYPES 
FOR  LARGER  CLEANING  OPERATIONS 

Free  Booklets  explain  air  cleaning.     Address  Dept.  G. 

Electric  Renorator  Mfg.  Co. 
2131  Fanner's  Bank  Bids.  Pfttabtjrsjk,  P*. 
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BUILDING     HELPS 


Tee  Fastest  Meier  Boat  in  the  World 
v  *  ■*■*■  DIXIE  II 

Crtmp'i  Paraofli  WtiHo  Bra»»  in  Ilia  Engine  BesHr 


The  Fsslesl  Air  Ship  In  ihe  World 
CURTIS5    AEROPLANE 
Winner  International  Cup  at  Rhelm* 


Cramp'*  Pirtoni  White  Braaa  In  Soaring*  of  Motor 


World-Wide  Tribute  to  Cramp's  Metals 

The  world's  highest  engineering  authorities  are  united  in  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Cramp's 
Parsons  Brasses  and  Bronzes,  Today  they  stand  supreme  for  tenacity,  rigidity  and  durability  the 
world  over.  In  the  greatest  engineering  and  mechanical  achievements  of  the  age  Cramp's  Parsons 
Metals  have  been  used.  The  vital  parts  of  every  mechanical  conveyance  now  holding  the  World's 
Record  for  speed  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air  are  made  from  these  metals. 

Warships  and   Atlantic  Uners  built  at  nur  ship*  The  United  V  'in* 

yards  are  equipped  ^ni,  Cramp's  Paraotia  White 
Bras*  in  the  bearings  and  wearing  parts.    After 
of  severe  usage  the  bearings  arc  found  to  be 
hardly  worn  trots  ;-al  dimensions. 

All   the  1"  il   n  ikies  01  Automobiles  and  Motor 
nave  Ci  ons  White  Brass  In  the 

:?tg*  and  Cramp's  Parsons  Mungam 
in  the  castings  where  strength  is  required. 

In    the   famous   Roosevelt   Dam   in   Arizona,  tin* 
forged  piston  rods  used  for  raising  and  li. 
gates  of   the  dam  are   made  of   Crainp's   Par 
M.iTK  Oflie. 


ments  use  annually  hundred*  of  t> 
Parsons  Metals. 

To  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  higher  efficiency 
of  product  and   the  resultant  such 

proof  of  5Uperi< 

the  Motor  I  He  of 

nying  Cramps  Parson  sdily 

<i  construction   : 
nslin  the  hiad  ftence   the   use   pd 

Cran  in   bearings  01 

proves  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer  an- 
dependability  of  the  conw 


CRAMP'S  PARSONS 
WHITE  BRASS 

Niated  antifriction  com- 
pound  is  rei 

the  perfect  metal  for  high  speed  and 
heavy  pressure  machinery. 


CRAMPS  PARSONS 
MANGANESE  BRONZE 

it  fuim-us  as  the  best  and 
strongest  brott&e.  Rxccedi  cast 
iteel    in    strength    ami    toughness* 

Ahsollll  I 


CRAMPS 
SPECIAL   BEARING    BRONZE 

I  he 

Metal  or  any 


Let  Our  Metallurgy  Board  Advise  You 


prietors.  i 

Owners,  Machine  nnr 
Mechanic*  ami  Pareha 
too  use  or  make  oaatl 
Urge  or  small  the  quar 
euoeeenfully  uwed  In.  yoi 
will  gladly  give  vou  fnf 
Wrll 


Get  These  Valuable  Books— FREE 

I    PM  Wl  ' 

.Mill         pamphlet  form  which  wo  will  he  glad  to  - 

ereaied  in  Hrmw/ra  una  i 
r      If         litrraturv.     Simply  ma: < 
r  hner         Interest^] 

">  !'•<  "\ulum.»hilr  and  Motor  Boat  Ca»llaa>-" 

■M  *  'Trump' •  I'nrtwni  McIhI*  la  thv  I'vaiul '- 

•tintfe  -\   I  Ittl,   I  ore*  ran  at  Ion  oil  Far-urn- W altc  II 

"I'rupfll*  r*  lur  M«i»r  Bitut*.** 


or  hearing*.     Writing  imolvee  no  obligation. 

THE  WILLIAM  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  &  ENGINE  BUILDING  COMPANY 

Largest  in  America— Established  1330.  Dcpt,  Si ,  Ball  an  J  Beach  Streets,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 


Th»  Fsaleal  Stack  Car  In  the  World 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  iUTOMOBlLf 

Winner  Vandertolfi  Cup.  I  •©• 

Cramp's  Pareens  Welle  Brass  la  Beertr*^*  0f  Meter 


The  *  a* teat  Ocean  Ltnar  in  the  Wertd 

THt  atauatraMia 

Per  sans  Maaaaewe*  Brents  Prep  ell  ere 
|  Ceat  ey  eur  Knfilah  Cempanr 


In  writing   to  advertiwrs  please  mention  Thi  World's  1 


Don't  build  a  house  for 
a  home  until  you  have 
studied  our  helpful  book 

"Concrete  Houses 
and  Cottages" 

8  in  two  Volum<  of  lar^c  and  one 

of  small  bftUMfl,  i?LOO  each,  and  contains 
hundnxls  of  pictures  of  successful  concrete 
how  together  with  floor  plans. 

It  will  not  only  convince  you  that  jour 
house  must  be  of  some  form  of  concrete,  but 
it  will  also  convince  you  that 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 

Atlas  Port  l.ir  i  t  is  made  from  genuine 

Tort  land  cement  rock  ;  it  is  pure  and  uniform ; 
furnace  rjftg,  and  it  is  the  kind 
selected  1  >  litod  States  govemmen  t  for 

use  upon  the  Panama  Canal. 

OTHER  BOOKS  IN  THE  ATLAS.CEMENT  UBRAK Y: 
Concrete  Conatmctlon  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farrn,Free 

Concrete  In  Highway  Conalru  .     11.00 

Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Conatruct  Ion 
Concrete  in  Railroad  Conat'vct Ion.  .  ...      1.00 

Concrete  College*,  Free  Concrete  CW**ee,  Free 

If  your  iWlrr  mnnot  eupply  >  mi  with  AtUw,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLANQ  CEMENT  CO. 

ADVCRTIHKG  DCPT  .  30  BROAD  STREtT,  NEW  YORK 


I  j*nte*t  pfuclooliv* 

rannrity  of 


Orer  flo.ooo  bejreLa 
j**r  day. 


ATLAS 

ami  •  J 


1  t 


New   Idea  a" WAV.: 
Couch  Hammock 


The  Perfect  Couch  hammock 


nf.-rt 


ej 


Krnlu  «.tir.  |    ..vi  TV    C 
•  k,  wiih    the 

lK-ifiK  easily  ir;irivix»ned     Taken  apart  end  put  to*. 
a,  rninu'  liolts  or  screw*    S«. 

in  construction  a  child  can  ban*  u 

When  folded,  hammock  can  be  packnl  in   .m  ordinary 
trunk.     Si«  ofhemmork  when  it 

When  rolled  up  ir  measures  36  inches  by  14  inche* 

The  supporting  <4and  ia  very  strong— made  of  fine  quality 
fclcel     Jt  ahk*  fold*  cumpaclly. 

The  New  Idea  Couch  Hammock 

le  guaranteed  to  give  the  maximum  degree  of  corn l net  with 
the  greatest  case  in  transporting  • 

rong  and  durable.     It  Is  the  ideal  hammock 
for  the  home  or  outing  purposes 

The  hammock  h  made  of  extra  tine  quality  he* v. 
Can  be  had  in  White,  Khaki,  Green,  Red  or  1 

The  A'rw /Atf  CoUa 


1  designed  to  be  am 

drm   li.unmoc 


modrrn  hammock,  ami  your  money  will  be 
tented,     ft  c> 

v  you,  <rriit 

Upon  request,  we  will  gladly  wend  you,   fre*,   our 
Illustrated  booklet  and  price  list. 

The  New  Idea  Collapsible  and 
Portable  Couch    Mamm 

is  also  stippli< 

keep  the  hammock  in  the    < 

D.  W.  SHOYER  *  CO.     Dept.  15    3*4  Braadw.*.  Hem  Terk 
Makers  of  the  "Acme**  tils  It  Art  Hammock* 


tnnec  apeak  too  favorably  of  IV  ''<»«i,>v  ft»a^fiaplwf.'" 

The  Complete  Photographer 

By  R.  CHILD  BAYLEY 
For    Profe*iional    and    Amateur 

FulN  tltustr*1ed  Net,  $1.50  (postspe  Zfc* 


Doubled*?.  Page  cV  Co.,  133  Euf  1 6th  Street,  New  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  acrtpt  nam*  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
On  "Improved,*  no  Ucke  required. 
Wood  Rotter*  Tin 
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Every  Part  o 
Household 
Telephoi 


fVesUrti'Ekctrfc 

Interphones 


This  system  consists  of  any  number 
of  telephones,  from  2  to  31,  connected 
in  such  manner  that  no  central  switch- 
board or  operator  is  required.  Simply 
pressing  a  small  button  makes  the  pro- 
per connection  instantaneously.  Think 
what  such  a  system  would  mean  to  you. 

Nothing    complicated — 

a  child  can  operate  it. 

Ask  our  nearest  house  to  send  you  Booklet 
No.  8766  ,  which  gives  complete  information 
about  the  different  Inter-phone  systems. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Hetd 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPi 


Inter-phones  can  be  inst 
plete, including  labor  and  all 
a  cost  ranging  from  $6  per  sta 
pending  on  type  of  equipme 

Cost    of     maintenance   Is  no   mon 
electric  door  bell. 

Inter-phones  Are  made  only  by  the 
trie  Company,  who  manufacture  all 
"BelP*  Telephones  used  throughout 
the  world. 


Philadelphia. 
Boat  on, 
Pitt»burj« 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis 
Vancouver 


Manufacturers  of 

the  5.000,000 

'Bell"  Telephones 

Berlin 


Saint  Louis, 
Kan&»»  City, 
1  Iwk 
Dallaa. 
Omafea. 


Sa 

Li 

s« 
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BUILDING     HELPS 


Use    Paints  made  with     Oxide   of  Zi 


mc 


The  Delaware  River  Bridge  of  the   Pennsylvania    Railroad  at  Philadelphia  is ic 
reminder  o(  the  beautv,  durability  and  protective  value  of 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC  PAINTS 

It  was  painted  in  1901  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Paint  that  will  stand  such  service  will  stand  i 

Does  your  paint  contain  Oxide  of  Zinc? 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc 
55  WaJ!  Street.  New  York 


Oxide  of  Zinc  is  unalterable 
even  under  the  blowpipe 


We  do  not  grind  Zinc  in  oil.     A  list  of  manufacturers  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints  mailed  free  < 


Wi 


I  If 


U  1    U^UJ 


\HK\. 


Let  us  Build  You  a  Summer  He 

WE  WILL  make  it  as  small  o 
one  or  any  number  of  rooms plain  or  w, 

verandas,  sun  parlors  and  ells, 
Vo u  w  i  1 1  b e  surprise d  to  see  h o  w  m u c h  recreatioa  »fi I 
ine  home  comfort  you  can  get  out  of  a  lift 

Hodgson  Portable  House 

m:tnv  lhou*.ari<i    iw-onlr  *ncnr|  ih**ir  —--  . 


Lodges,    Cottage 


\   Kool   m;tny  1 1 
and  Cottages,    They 

I  n(>,    Bun  gad 
Resorts,  Garages, 

Wouldn't  you  bi  ting  all  %b<**i  mix  T aai-| 

fages?    A  jxMtal  n-quot  brings  you  our  book  with  «,h. 

EL  F,  HODGSON  CO^   lie  W«aavhI*i*to„  St 


Tk  ^t*&eW  ^«TN\tt  ^^  te^£  \riw?riw»c»^  ifc**vv  ^x^ts^-l^^ 
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M.   P.  DURABLE 
INTERIOR   VARNISH 

(GREEN  LABEL  BRAND) 

is  our  best  varnish  for  fine  interior 
woodwork.  It  dries  with  a  beautiful 
lustre  and  can  be  rubbed  and  polished 
if  desired.  Our  reputation  for  quality 
has  been  built  upon  this  varnish.  Its 
use  accentuates  the  beauty  of  natural 
woods,  and  we  guarantee  it  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE 

$3.00  per  gallon 
Quarts  85c  each 

For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.  If 
not  at  yours,  we  will  send  by  express  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Full  descriptive 
price  list  on  application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  all  Purposes 

6596  GLIDDEN  BUILDING  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 


BUILDING    HELPS 


Use    Paints  made  with    Oxide  of  Zinc 


WE  WILL  make  it  .is  until  or  .is  Inge  ke — 

one  or  any  numl  ins— ['lain  or  with  poi< 

verandas,  sun  parlors  and  ells. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  rc<  md  genu- 

ine li  mget  out  of  a  little  money  in  vested  In  a 

Hodgson  Portable  House 

>1  m*jjy  thou«Lfi4  i«-f _>y\-  -na**  I 

ri'^inrtji        ft»Wg>l>W,    LodgM,    Co«*g#i,    If    llir    Scaatdi    nil    V»,«.Ht*in 

n  rrailinc  ■'  ine*p«tpiw,  pt*ul»lr  tot- 

r  h*  -A  wills  I 

E-  F.  HODGSON  CO..    116  WMhtnfton  St_  Boston.  Mam. 


BUILDING     HELPS 


c 

Every  Employe  His  Own  Time  Keeper 

a         You  can  do  away  with  mistakes  in  time-recording  and  con- 
IE     Bf   sequent  disputes,  reduce  expense,  increase  the  erncien* 
BBBl     your  force  and  obtain  an  exact,  clear  record  for  the  pay 
roll  by  installing  the  Card  Time  Recorder  Model  of  the 


i 


Electric 


£MPLOY£S    t*f  AND    QtfT 
CA*D     r/M£    #£COftD£*l 


The  Clock  Keeps  the  Time— The  Chronograph  Records  It 


A  master  clock  controls  one  hundred  a*  ac- 
curately as  one  giving  a  uniform  time  record, 
and  constant  service  will  not  affect  the  pre- 
cUoa  of  its  operation. 


3k  ^^99^  Employees  can't  stop  it  or  "heat  it'*  and  as 

\w^H     B^anf  ■■■■■■■*     each  keeps  his  own  time,  )»e  can't   question  his 

H|    records      The  Cost  ktcpinj  Model  enables  you 

^Q|  ^Lto  know  vour  labor  coms  a*  accurately  ai   you 

^^^^^^■^J  Hpdo  your  material  costs,    is  adaptable   to  any 

^^^^^^^^r    business  and  cost  system,  simple,  eav   and  ad* 

WtXML  (WCE  CffXQHOemm  mite  of  no  question  mm  job  lime.     Prevents   awmpm 

loafing.     Tbc Qeaeral  Office  Model  records  re- 
ceipt of  mail,  telegrams,  patters,  etc,,  and  their  transmission  from  department 

strrn  of  CbmQQgnplM  in  your  business  will  effect  a  surprising  saving, 
smoothness  and  add  to  the  earning  power  of  every  dep  irtment. 

Stromberg  Electric  Mfg.  Company 

IIS  N,  Jefferson  St..  Chicago  Boston  Sales  Office,   100  BoyLiton 


pFire  Destroys — 

Many  Country  Homes 

rWnume  the   Fire  DepurtniiMil  i»  too  t 

no  eAfiWnt  txtm^tmh^r  is  ready  fur  prompt  ttft*< 

BADGERS 
Chemical 
FIRE  ENGINE 

Throws  a  utrcrti  'Vh. 

Butter  than  at  thousand  imlloiitt  of  witter. 
SxtSnguishei  tin-  in  Oil  ot 
be  aponted  by  out  man. 
it«  stmoat  nothing  to  msintmlo. 
Absolutely  suit- Lasts  i  Lifetime. 


I  i  lined  and  Booklet  W  sent  on  application 

BADGER  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  COMPANY 

ft*   \\    I'vrtlaiul  ttMSBj  lioaton,   Mt.«. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


tm<  i l  t«-iu  tifM   t« 

aeleel  the  hitmr  KefVI*- 
erntoe,  kow  t«  kiivw  the 
poor  leum  the  ffwrd,  huta 
to  keep  down  tee  hilt*, 
how  to  keep  u  lief  rig*  r- 
■t«e  *anttur>  it  ml  MTgsft 
Iota  of  thing*  .tou  should 
know  he  fit  re  buying  V\V 
UeTVlgeratur. 

It    also    tell*    all    •» 
e."   the    R-'i 
with    inner   »  ill 

■ 
thick  an 
i 

i )  *here. 
The  ••  Monroe  "    U  u 
keen  clean  as  i 


Poeton    |*,i. 
month  if   pay  meal*. 


(^Monroe 


roar   food  and  wake  u  i«-a* 


Qiefhl1>,     PTeaac  wiK 


■ 


i->V  idI  krwtta  all  i 


t  it  S  t.  i 


I 


The  Readers'  Service 


e  will  aid  vol 


Monroe  Refrigerator  Co. ,  Station  1 2,  Cincinnati,  0. 

u  in  planntng  your  vacation  trip 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Practical  Painter 
Knows  Good  Paint 

It  is  his  business  to  know.  He  can 
ill  afford  to  use  imitation  paints  which 
contain  substitutes  (or  pure  white  lead 
and  assume  the  responsibility  (or  crack- 
ing and  peeling  that  is  sure  to  result. 

That  is  why  good  painters — the 
men  who  do  the  best  work — use  and 
recommend 

CARTER 

Strictly  Purs 

White  Lead 

"  The  Lead  With  the  Spread  " 

Painters  know  that  for  durability  and  long  con- 
tinued protection,  (or  beauty  of  finish.  Carter 
White  Lead  has  no  equal. 

Carter  Lead  mixed  and  applied  by  a  good 
painter,  so  as  to  exactly  suit  the  particular  needs 
of  your  buildings,  will  assure  perfect  results, 
without  cracking  or  scaling.  The  extreme  white* 
nmss  of  Carter  produces  brighter,  more  lasting 
colors,  than  other  leads — remember  this  in  par- 
ticular. 

By  the  pound.  Carter  costs  a  trifle  more  than 
other  white  leada.  Figured  by  yarda  of  surface 
covered  and  years  of  wear,  however,  it  is  the 
most  economical  paint  you  can  buy.  All  reliable 
dealers  sell  Carter — first-class  painters  use  it. 
Ask  your  painter  to  use  Carter  White  Lead. 

Seed  today  for  our  valuable  free  book.  "Pine  Paiat." 
which  ihree  al  the  tests  by  which  you  can  know  good  paint 
—•ell  how  lo  chonse  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  With 
the  book  comes  a  act  of  color  plates  showing  how  real  houses 
look  when  properly  painted— ideas  for  painting  your  bom*. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co. 

12063  So.  Peoria  St,  Chicago,  I1L 

Factories  i  Chicago-Omsk*  (3) 


"To  Be  Sure  ItV  Pure, 
Look  for  CARTER  on  the  Keg" 


Choose 

Hardware 

In  Keeping 

With  the  House 

If  yon  are  building  or  remodel' 
fntf  a  home,  the  aeleetion  of  the  hardware 
ehould  have  your  personal  attention.    Let 

the  architecture  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  Sfyte  ol  the  hardware, 
but  let  your  own  t**te  dictate  the  particu- 
lar design  to  be  **ed.,  Quality,  of  coum, 
a*  well  u  dirtinctivcneti  and  durability* 
are  prime  requisite* — 

Sargent's 

Artistic 

Hardware 

combines  all  three  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
moreover  offer*  you  the  widest  latitude 
of  choice. 

All  styles  and  finishes  are  represented* 
each  by  aeveral  different  pattern**  to  that 
every  period  and  architectural  otyl*  an 
adequately  provided  for, 

Sargent's  Ha&k  of  Designs 
—Sent  Tree 

niuft-rartf  *r«T  MTtvrr  of  th#»*  artirtie  inrtrnti. 
TW  boaS.  will  pro-**  i&vkIlliI)]*  i«  determining  f  k* 
r»|kt  h*rdw»r*  for  your  iiv  ham*.  If  tnUrtiuJ  ■■ 
tti«  Colon ul.  S*rgtnt*i  tatawiai  Book  *»ll  »l*o 
if  **ll  •■  ■■•«<■*■*■  I*  dwnita*  Ci*»  GLms  Kub*. 
Dear  tUoiW  Knock  rrs .  etc.     Adamt 

SARGENT  A  COMPANY 
1 54  L*an*r4  Street  New  Tork 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  can  be  obtained  through  the  Readers*  Service 


BUILDING    HELPS 


Reproductions 
that  are  Replicas 


"The  individuality  of  these  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  modern 
cabinetmaker's  craft  is  such  that 
an  illustrated  catalogue  would 
be  misleading  rather  than  help- 
ful. 


COLLECTORS'  PIECES  "  of  fine  old  Eng- 
lish furniture  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
admirable  construction  and  the  excellence  of 
their  material  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  inherent 
in  them. 

In  not  one  of  these  respects  do  our  Replica 
reproductions  fall  short  of  the  work  of  olden 
days. 

In  outward  appearance  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  it;  in  the  more  hidden 
virtues  of  material  and  construction  they  are 
equally  as  praiseworthy. 

Our  productions  are  offered  for  sale  in  NewYork  only.  Here 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  Twelve  Galleries  of  the  Building  especi- 
ally designed  and  built  for  theGrandRapidsFurnitureCompany. 


"Of  actual  assistance  to  those 
furnishing,  however,  will  be  found 
our  illustrated  book  *  The  House 
and  Its  Plenishings,'  which  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  write  us  con- 
cerning their  exact  needs." 


urniture  Qoi 

1NCORP     ORAT* 

34  and  36  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


5"i£6^'&&i>-v 


For  information  regarding  railroad  ancl   steamship  lines,  write  to  the  Reader**  Service 


ROW 

BED  HAMMOCK 


SL-e 


For    Verandas,     Porches,     Lawns     and     Indoor 

Combines    Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Settee 

>S     The  Perfect  Couch  for  Out-door  Sleepii 

A  third  of  a  century's  experience  shows  that  Re 
Hammocks  can  be  depended  on  to  give  10  years  of  c#t- 
tinuous  out-of-door  service.  From  the  model  and  o 
same  weight  canvas  (white  or  khaki)  as  made  by  a* 
for  years  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Strong  wood  frame, 
or  without  national  spring,  thick  mattress  ;  with  sanitary 
removable  cover.  Holds  six  persons,  With  or  without 
windshield  (see  cut)  which  folds  flat  under  mattress. 
Complete  with  lines  and  hooks  ready  for  hanging,  delivery 
charges  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  carefully  packed. 

Write  for   Descriptive    Booklet  and   prices  of  d»f 

styles  and   sizes 

Small  silk  name-label  is  on  every  Rows  Hammock 

E.   L.    ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  403  Water  Street 

GLOUCESTER       MASS. 


Id  writing  to  advertisers  plei&r  mention  Tri  World**  Woax 


BUILDING     HELPS 


The   lighting  of  the  home 

may  make  or  mar  its 

harmonious  effect 


00  Styles 
lade  by 

ACBETH 


What  I  did  to  im- 
prove the  oil  lamp,  by 
making  better  chim- 
neys, I  have  also  done 
to  improve  the  electric 
light,  by  making  better 
shades  and  globes. 

The  difference  be- 
tween an  open  candle 
and  a  chimneyed  lamp 
is  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  an 
ordinary  incandescent 
light  and  a  light  fitted  with  one  of 
my  shades, 

I  make  over  2000  styles  of  lighting 
glass,  of  all  shapes,  designs,  colors, 
shades  of  color — in  silk,  satin,  and 
velvet  finishes. 

The    whole    effect    of    a    room    is 

improved  by  using  lighting  glass  that 

harmonizes  with  the  decorative  effect. 

Catalog  free  if  you  desire  it. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  get  for  you 

anything  I  make. 

Macbeth, 

Macbeth-Evans  Claw  Company  Pittsburgh 


In  writing  to  advertisers  plrase  mention  The  Wo*u»*t  Won* 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Vital 

Importance 

of  the 

Guarantee 


Standard 

GUARANTEED    BATHS 


It  U  vitally  important  that  your  bathroom  equip- 

!>est  quality  obtainable.  The  health 

and  I  y   depend  upon  il — your 

c  demand*  It,     Besides,  it  is  econ- 

,1  Lut  and  hold 

,  iakliiy  i«»i  |  ol  Venice. 

The  cost  of  installation  is  the  same  for  good  fix* 
I  or  bad — but  j  ^t  of  good  fixtures  is 

the  last  tost—  once  iti  ttl«y  Itftjp—  there  is  no 

of  renewal— no  tearing  out  because  of  imper- 
iont  unnoticed  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

"Heated"  guaranteed  fixtures  have  been  the  stand- 

1  be  made 
for  iuty.    In  the  last  ten 

year*,  th<  no  into  nearly  two  million  bath 

Scad  for  yoar  copy  of  ear  beaattfal  sew  book 
astistaace  b  tbe 
frets  $78.00  la 


There  are  two  classes  of  "£u»dAi\T  Guaranteed 
Baths — the  "ytatktad*  Green  and  ( 
and  the  "StambttT  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath 
"StavdoftT  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  b  triple 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  The 
'JtaaeW  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  b  double 
enameled.     It  is  guaranteed  for  two  years.     If  you 

Id  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense,  install  a 
Guaranteed  fixture— either  the  "SU^Urf  Green  and 

I  LaM  Bath,  or  the  "Suadord"  Red  and  Black 
Label  Bath,  according  to  the  price  o  pay, 

Guard  against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name  and 
reputation.    They  mu»t  have  the  "JtaadaKT 
antee  label   to  be  "St»»oW   made 
purporting  to  be    "Jtaadsrd"  are  spurious,  unUt* 
thty  b**tr  totr  guaru 

'MooVaBatbrooms,"   It  wifl  prove  off 


Standard  JSanttaig  1P&.  Co? 

Oim   **d  }  Chbsfor  415  Aihu 


■TO* 

of  year  bstbrooa*       Muy  Model   rooms   are  ulastrated* 
$600.00.      Tab  Tillable   100- page  book   U   feat  for  six  ceatt  aettafe. 


sEra1* 


t.  II 


Pittsburgh,  Pi. 


*4S 

item  ' 


In  writing  lo  *dwrti«rr»  nlr**r  tnrmion  Thi  WoitnS  Wooa 
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RUBEROID 

(Trade   Mark.  Reg,  U.S.  Pat. Office* 

Roofing 

You  have  no  roof  troubles  when  your 
house  is  covered  with  RUBEROID 
Roofing.  RUBEROID  roofs  do  not 
leak  ;  they  are  weather-proof,  sun-proof, 
and  fire-resisting. 

RUBEROID  Roofing  resists  sud- 
den changes  from  hot  to  cold — the  kind 
of  changes  that  cause  other  roofs  to 
crack  and  warp. 

The  Roof  Is  the  Most 
Important  Part  of  the  House 


These  Tim  Books  FREE 
to  house -Liners 


There  are  more  than  300  imitations 
of  RUBEROID,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  its  merit.  Inferior  articles  are  never 
imitated. 

You  can  always  identify  it  by  the 
picture  of  the  RUBEROID  man  on 
the  outside  of  the  roll. 

RUBEROID  costs  less  to  maintain 
than  shingles,  tin,  slate,  or  any  other 
ordinary  roofing. 

It  has  been  for  eighteen  years  the 
world's  standard  roofing, 


FREE  F°rvour  narnear,a<  address 

_  we   will  mail  you  two  in- 

Kooring  structivc  books  on  roofing 

Books     — *  All    About    roofing," 

and  the" Rubcroid  Album," 

Ask  vour  dealer  to  show  you  a  sample 
of  the  "  17-year-old  M  RUBEROID 
roof.  This  sample  was  cut  from  a  roof 
laid  in  1892,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  17  years.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  happen  to  have  a  sample, 
write  to  us  direct,  and  we  will  send 
vou  nne  by  mail. 


The  Standard  Paint  Co. 

100  William  Street 
New  York 


imai 

fn  writing  to  idwCfan  plrjM-  «•({•■  Thi  • 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Your 

Bakeshop 

Ever  see  the  place  where 
your  bread  is  baked  ?  Is  it 
clean?  Is  it  sanitary?  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  hundreds 
of  bakeries  were  condemned 
by  state  and  city  Boards  of 
Health. 

Whether  you    buy  your 

bread  or  bake    it   in  your 

■t  own  kitchen 

it  cannot  be 

J         so  clean,  so 

pure  and  nu- 

__-     tritious  as 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

It  is  baked  in  our  two-million  dollar  sunlit  bakery— the  cleanest* 
finest,  most  hygienic  food  factory  in  the  world.  It  contains  all 
the  body-building  nutriment  in  the  whole  wheat  made  diges- 
tible by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  Delicious  for 
breakfast  with  milk  or 
cream  or  for  any  meal 
when  combined  with 
preserved  or  fresh  fruits. 

For  break fatt  beat  the  bitcuit 
in  the  oven  to  reft  tore  cri*pn**B 
and  pour  over  it  hot  milk,  adding 
a  little  cream  and  a  dath  of  tall* 

Mtdf  by  the 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  Nitiiri  F.I  I..  N.  Y 


This  name  is  a 
synonym  for  pure  soap.     Made 
from  edible  products— Fairy  is  whiter, 
sweeter,  daintier  than  any  other  soap  for 
toilet  or  bath.     Add  to  this  the  distinct  advan- 
tage Fairy  has  in  its  handy,  floating,  oval  cake,  that 
each  cake  is  wrapped  in  tissue  and  packed  in  a  car- 
ton, and  that  its  price  is  but  5c,  and  you  can  find  no 
real  excuse  for  foiling  to  at  least  try  Fairy  Soap. 

You  can  pay  more,   but  you  cannot  getd 
k,         more. 


THE  N.  K,  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


Absoh 

•  ondith 
Guar am. 


A  LIST  of  Woods  owners   in   any  city  of  the  United   States  shorn  I 
question  of  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  popular  P^lectric — the  chosen  cr* 
affairs    as  well    as    the  favorite    conveyance    of     Her    Highness, 
ic;m  Woman.     You  see  it   wherever  you  go— in  the  shopping  pV 
office  buildings,  fashionable  clubs  and  homes  where  wealth  and  culture  L 
and  where  the  exclusive  richness  of  such  a  vehicle  can  be  most  readily 

The  Pioneer  Electric 

tm    iilc 

one 

"//or-**,"    car  m 

an  unobstructed  vir^  ,d  m 

passengers. 

Solid     n.hbrr    tirr- 
pound,  wuh    patented    sit 
Irtilire    perpetual     eomfart     **4  is- 

tire  mishaps. 

The    use  of   forty   cell* 
conjunction     with    a 
mechanism,  i*  another  reason  »*fW< 

trie. 
-Id     knci 
owe  ti    ro   your»<  ^  -tf  ,^ 

joy,     pleasure      and    mi 
hundreds  of  oth«i  all 

Send  For   Cafo/o^   J< 

WOODS  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  name  and  fame  of  this  Electric  are  based 
on  achievement*  covering  a  period  of  over  thir- 
teen years.  The  first  electric  vehicle  ever  oper- 
ated was  a  Woods.  It  is  the  pioneer*  The 
advantages  it  wi  you  today  are  what  you  would 
naturally  cxpecrof  a  product  into  which  goes  the 
i  material  money  can  buy,  and  the  conscien- 
tious effort  oi  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
engineers  and  mechanics  in  the  world. 

\  oil  can  drive  yq|ir  Woods  Electric  anywhere 
— ail)  time  of  the  year.      Ill  marvelous   power  is 
always  under  easy  and  absolute  control.  Iti  action 
Ijrular,  dependable  and  positive  t 
A  child  can  operate  it  safely. 

The    Woods    Electric    is  specialty 

designed     to    accommodate 

three  ►rnfott* 

ably   on   the   rear 


'.<  .*       f-: 


* 


imTiiiHTin» 


-W^ 


•:\*5 


H? 


•  <f.vS 


DATE  DUE 

-tf* 
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STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA     94305-6004 


